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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES- 

The  following  books  from  among  the  titles  listed  in  these  pages 
deserve  special  attention,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring  to  the 
numbers  of  the  full  entries: 

Ejiight,  Influence  of  reconstruction  on  education  in  the  South 
(1614) ;  Garber,  Current  activities  and  influences  in  education  (1618) ; 
Charters,  Teaching  the  common  branches  (1626);  Culverwell,  The 
Montessori  principles  and  practice  (1666);  Hanus,  School  efficiency 
(1709);  Rapeer,  School  health  administration  (1718). 

Of  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin,  only  those  named  in  the 
section  headed  ''Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications"  are 
available  for  free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordi- 
narUy  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or 
through  a  dealer,  or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the 
secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  Ubrary  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 
PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1603.  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.  Ftoceedings  of  the 
seventeenth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  11-13, 
1912.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913.  89  p.  8^.  (United 
States.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment  stations.  Bulletin 
266)    (John  Hamilton,  eecretary-treasiyer,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Contftiiis:  1.  O.  A.  Putnam:  Relationahlp  between  formara'institatesazidagricaltiiraloc^lagH 
and  ezperinunt  stations,  p.  24-25.  2.  A.  P.  Sandles:  The  use  of  the  rouid-table  method  In 
farmers'  instltate  instruction,  p.  25-27.  8.  Irma  Mathews:  Organising  and  matntatning  insti- 
tutes for  young  people  and  for  women,  p.  70-72.  4.  Q.  I.  Christie:  Use  of  lUustrathre  material 
Id  iDstttute  teaching,  p.  73-74.  5.  T.  B.  Parker:  Organising  and  maintaining  institutes  for 
young  pao^fo  and  lor  women,  p.  76-77. 
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.*•  IQ04:  ^1^6rle^9  li)n7|r^*&88ociation.    Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  thirty-fifth 

.•••.::-*:/:^*u^:Ha^fiijg-.heid  at  Kaaterskill,  N.  Y.,  June  23-28,  1913.    Chicago, 

111.,  American  library  association,  1913.    p.  [71H12.    4^.    (Its  Bulletin, 

vol.  7,  no.  4,  July  1913)    (G.  B.  Utley,  secretary,  78  East  Washington 

Street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  E.  Legler:  Praildant's  address— The  world  of  print  and  the  world's  work,  p. 
73-82.  2.  "Asothersseeus"— Brief  expressions  on  library  work  from  eminent  men  and  women, 
p.  82-08.  3.  Mary  Antin:  The  Immigrant  in  the  Ubrary,  p.  14&-49.  4.  W.  H.  Kerr:  Normal 
schools  and  their  relation  to  Ubrarianship,  p.  193-07.  5.  Oeorge  MoAneny:  The  municipal  ref- 
erence library  as  an  aid  in  city  administration,  p.  210-24.  6.  E.  L.  Pearson:  How  to  discourage 
reading,  p.  280-36.  7.  H.  O.  Wadlin,  A.  £.  Bostwick:  The  quality  of  fiction,  p.  246-63, 253-64; 
Discussion,  p.  254-66.  8.  A.  E.  Bostwick:  Vohime  of  children's  work  in  the  United  States, 
p.  287-01.  0.  Martha  Wilson:  Possibilities  of  the  rural  school  m>rary,  p.  201-04.  10.  S.H.Banck: 
The  library's  opportunities  in  vocational  guidance,  p.  206-90.  11.  Lucy  M.  Salmon:  Instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  a  ooUege  library,  p.  801-0.  12.  R.  8.  Tletoher :  The  college  library  and  research 
work,  p.  321-26.    13.  Corinne  Bacon:  Cooperation  of  libraries  with  library  schools,  p.  847-^50. 

1605.  Gatholic  educational  assooiatiozi.    Report  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  tenth  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  30,  July  1-^,  1913. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association,  1913.  514  p.  8^.  (Cath- 
olic educational  association  bulletin,  vol.  x,  no.  1,  November  1913)  (Rev. 
Francis  W.  Howard,  secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio) 

Contaios:  I.  T.  J.  Shahan:  The  teaching  office  of  the  Catholic  chuich,  p.  66-75.  2.  R.  A. 
Honten  Catholic  education  and  the  public  welfore,  p.  05-108.  3.  F.  W.  Howard:  The  problem 
of  the  curriculum,  p.  132-63.  4.  J.  P.  O'Mahoney:  The  standard  college,  p.  166-84.  5.  E.  A. 
Pace:  Teachhig  of  philosophy  in  the  college,  p.  186-200.  6.  Luke  Joseph:  The  corrlcahim  of  the 
commercial  high  school,  p.  200-20.  7.  Albert  Muntsch:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  238-67.  8.  Bede 
Horsa:  The  need  of  male  teachers  In  our  parish  schools,  p.  281-07.  0.  J.  A.  Dillon:  Supervision- 
how  to  make  it  most  firuitfOl,  p.  816-23.  10.  M.  J.  Larkin:  Industrial  and  vocatiooal  training, 
p.  324-37.  11.  Handwriting  and  how  to  teach  It,  p.  381-06.  12.  J.  D.  A .  McKenna:  Child  study, 
p.  403-13.  13.  Uniformity  of  textbooks,  p.  421-27.  14.  H.  J.  Henser:  Suggestions  toward  a 
uniiorm  plan  of  studies  in  the  department  of  theokigy  for  seminaries  in  the  United  States,  p. 
466-«. 

1606.  Land  grant  college  engineering  organization.    Proceedings  of  the  oigani- 

zation  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January  24th  and  25th,  1913. 
76  p.    8°.    (A.  Marston,  secretary,  Ames,  Iowa) 

1607.  iff^ftii^g^^Ti  schoolmasters'  dob.    Journal  of  the  ...  forty-seventh  meeting, 

held  in  Ann  Arbor,  March  26-30,  1912.  Ann  Arbor,  l^chigan.  Published 
by  the  Club  [1913]  190  p.  8**.  (L.  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 
Contains:  1.  David  Felmley:  Some  neglected  points  in  the  teaching  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
p.  2-10.  2.  C.  J.  Keyser:  The  humanisatioB  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  p.  10-22.  3.  W.  C. 
Kartindale:  The  school  as  a  social  center,  p.  22-29.  4.  Julia  Dofan:  Teachers'  pensions,  p.  20-83. 
6.  Eva  P.  Cames:  Latin  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  typical  second-year  pupO,  p.  34-^.  6.  Helen 
B.  Muir:  A  method  in  second-year  Latin,  p.  41-48.  7.  Frances  J.  Brown:  The  humanising  of 
the  Latin  teacher,  p.  51-65.  8.  A.  C.  Klocksiem:  Some  problems  in  teaching  modem  languages 
In  a  college,  p.  56-63.  0.  A.  O.  Canfleld:  The  present  situation  of  modem  languages  in  the  high 
school,  p.  64-71.  10.  B.  F.  Comfort:  The  novel  in  the  high  school,  p.  71-81.  11.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Best: 
The  drama  league  of  America  in  relation  to  the  present  interest  in  drama  study  throughout 
the  country,  p.  82-86.  12.  J.  F.  Hosio:  The  movement  for  increasing  the  efBciency  of  school 
and  college  English,  p.  86-67.  13.  £.  M.  Hopkins:  Present  status  of  the  English  teacher,  p.  88-02. 
14.  F.  T.  Carlton:  The  aim  of  history  teachtngf  P- 103-109.  15.  E.  S.  Loomis:  What  result  may 
we  reasonably  expect  to.  mathematics  of  a  h^-school  student,  and  on  what  subject  matter 
shall  we  base  our  expectations,  p.  118-32.    16.  W.  W.  Ejiisley:  Commercial  English,  p.  151-58. 

1003, Journal  of  the  .  .  .  forty-eighth  meeting,  held  in  Ann  Arbor,  April  2, 

3,  4, 1913.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Published  by  the  Qub  [1913]  145  p.  8**. 
(L.  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  L.  L.  Wright:  Theitmction  of  the  high  school,  p.  2-10.  2.  J.  L.  ICarkley:  The 
product  of  the  high  school,  p.  10-17.  3.  Merits  Levi:  Some  thoughts  about  the  value  of  the 
classics,  p.  18-23.  4.  Mary  HcNeroey:  The  jiroblems  of  elementary  work  in  German,  p.  80-37. 
5.  J.  R.  Brumm:  Preparatory  English,  p.  38-56.  6.  Hiss  Marion  S.  Oerls:  First  lessons  in  geom- 
etry, p.  81-W.  7.  Jessie  Ph^:  Suggested  course  for  high  school  soology,  p.  91-04;  Discussion, 
p.  94-96.   8.  J.  B.  Pollock:  A  reconstroction  of  the  high-school  ooune  in  botany,  p.  97-110. 
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1609.  Idmesota  educational  association.    Journal  of  *proce€Kiing8*aod.&ddres9e?  : 

of  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting,  held  at  St.  PauF^  Mimieeota^  J^ecenlW  h^t^' 
1912.    Minneapolis,  The  Association,  1913.    176  p.    8**.    (E.  D.  Pennell, 
secretary,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

Cantains:  1.  P.  P.  Claztati:  Democnoy  in  educatkm,  p.  33-36.  2.  W.  H.  Alien:  PossibflitiBS 
of  efDcient  state  sapervision  ol  education,  p.  37-42.  3.  O.  E.  Vincent:  Vocation  and  cnltnre,  p. 
47-18.    4.  J.  A.  Puller:  Boy  toadership,  p.  51-^       5.  W.  F.  Webster:  What  next?  p.  53-60. 

6.  J.  A.  Puffer:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  63-64.  7.  W.  H.  AUen:  Current  tests  of  high  sdiool 
efltoiency,  p.  73-76.  8.  J.  £.  Butterworth:  Two  neglected  lisctors  in  the  trainMg  of  teaoben  of 
English,  p.  84-88.  9.  P.  P.  ClaxUm:  Literature  hi  the  schoob,  p.  03-96.  10.  A.  P.  Hodapp: 
The  relative  merits  of  bidustrial  and  cultural  education,  p.  100-101.  11.  A.  V.  Storm:  Agcical- 
ture  hi  Mhmesota  schools,  p.  104-12.  13.  P.  IB.  Kaiser:  The  German  system  of  education:  What 
can  we  learn  from  it,  p.  119-25.  13.  Mrs.  H.  Witterstine:  Some  phases  of  school  board  adminis- 
tration, p.  136-33.    14.  A.  V.  Storm:  The  teaching  of  agriculture,  p.  144^7. 

1610.  National  education  association  of  the  TTnited  States.    Department  of 

sapexintendence.  Proceedings  ...  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  February  24-28,  1913.  [Chicago,  111.,  University  of  Chicago 
press,  1913.]  228  p.  8**.  (B.  W.  Torreyson,  secretary,  Little  Rock,  Ark.) 
Contahis:  1.  C.  P.  Gary:  Team  play  between  city  superintendent  and  city,  p.  17-33.  3.  P.  W. 
Bom:  Team  play  within  the  system,  p.  22-28.  3.  T.  E.  Finegan:  Uniformity  of  standards  In 
school  admhiistration,  p.  28-37.  4.  F.  M.  McMurry:  The  uniform  minimum  cuiricnlum  with 
uniform  examinations,  p.  37-49;  Discussion,  p.  49^64.  5.  C.  H.  Judd:  Developing  the  co- 
operation and  tailtiative  of  teachers,  p.  &&-66.    6.  Joseph  Lee:  The  need  to  dream,  p.  65-75. 

7.  N.  C.  Schaeffer:  The  unmeasurable  in  teaching,  p.  75-78.  8.  Some  experiments  in  sdiool 
systems  and  theh  outcomes:  A.  Derdoping  a  school  system  [by]  C.  S.  Meek,  p.  78-M;  B.  School 
credit  for  home  industrial  work  [by]  L.  R.  Alderman,  p.  84-89;  C.  The  home-school— an  expert 
Iment  in  household  education  [by]  3.  J.  Condon,  p.  90-96;  D.  The  Cincinnati  eontlnoation 
schools  [by]  E.  D.  Roberts,  p.  96-103.  9.  J.  0.  Hibben:  The  mechanical  mind,  p.  104-6.  10. 
ICary  C.  C.  Bradford:  The  heart  of  the  educational  problem,  p.  106-8.  11.  R.  C.  Brooks:  Som- 
mary  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  liring,  p.  114-33.  13.  Booo- 
omy  of  time  in  elementary  education:  A.  A  report  on  progress  by  the  Committee  on  economy 
of  time  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  [by]  H.  B.  Wilson,  p.  133-31;  B.  A  seven-year 
elementary  school  Iby]  C.  H.  Jadd,  p.  131-40;  C.  Mobility  of  the  teaioUng  population  in  rdatlon 
to  economy  of  time  [by]  L.  D.  Colhnan,  p.  14(M7;  D.  The  econppiy  of  time  through  testing  the 
course  of  study  and  time  allotment  [by]  L.  P.  Ayres,  p.  147-52.  13.  Improving  school  systems  by 
sdentifio  management:  A.  Underlying  principles  [by]  P.  H.  Hanus,  p.  163-66;  B.  The  appUcatlon 
of  the  principles  of  scientiOc  management  [by]  F.  E.  Spaulding,p.  166-85;  C.  The  determination 
of  the  relative  value  of  details  within  the  course  of  study  [by]  A.  D.  Tecum,  p.  185^1.  14.  W.  M. 
Davidson  and  Ben  Blewett:  How  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  p.  193-98.  16.  S.  L. 
Beeter:  Differentiation  in  thi  cotuses  of  study  for  children  between  twelve  and  sixteen  yeazs 
of  age,  p.  108-303:  16.  The  most  efficient  service  which  assistant  superintendents  or  super- 
visors can  render:  A.  The  relation  of  supervisory  assistants  to  the  superintendent  [by]  M.  0. 
Potter  and  J.  J.  Keyes,  p.  303-6;  B.  How  can  supervisors  and  assistant  supertaitendeoits  render 
the  most  efficient  service  in  their  relations  to  principals  and  teachers?  [by]  F.  M.  Hunter,  p. 
306-9;  C.  The  selection  and  tenure  of  office  of  assistant  superintendents  and  supervisors  (by] 
J.  M.  Owhm  and  M.  0.  Clark,  p.  309-13.  17.  David  Sneddon:  The  best  method  of  apportionhig 
and  administering  state  aid,  p.  317-30. 

ISll.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  [Papers 
read  at  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting,  October  1&-25,  1913.]  Journal  of  edu- 
cation, 78:  46a-61,  465,  November  6, 1913. 

Contahis:  L  W.  C.  Redfleld:  What  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  mean  to 
the  future  of  the  country,  p.  453^54.  3.  F.  M.  Leavitt:  Vocational  education  and  guidance,  p. 
454-60.  3.  L.  P.  Ayres:  Psydhological  tests  in  vocational  guidance,  p.  455-67.  4.  Ida  M.  Tar- 
beli:  What  industrial  training  should  we  give  the  average  girl,  p.  467-58.  6.  W.  S.  Field:  Part- 
time  schooling  for  the  unskilled  hidustries,  p.  468-60,  465.  6.  W.  M.  Roberts:  The  develop- 
ment of  part-ttane  education  In  a  kirge  city,  p.  460-6L 

1632.  Western  drawing  and  Tnanual  training  association.  Plroceedings  of 
meeting  held  at  Dee  Moines,  Iowa,  May  7-10, 1913.  231  p.  S*".  (Wilson  H. 
Henderson,  secretary,  Hammond,  Ind.) 

Contains:  1.  Emma  M.  Church:  Education's  new  responsibilities,  p.  33-29.  3.  Walter  Sar- 
fmt:  Art  in  vocational  schools,  p.  80-33.  3.  Nama  A.  Lathe:  Report  of  the  International 
congress  for  art  education— Dresden,  p.  84-40.  4.  H.  T.  Bailey:  International  congress  of  art 
tducation,  Paris,  1916,  p.  41-48.   5.  J.  W.  Curtis:  Manual  and  vocational  education,  j>.  56-64. 
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*6t  ;'•       •.  .• :  r  Qc|B|tBNT  educational  publications. 

*  •  ••  ^» » t.«9« R.  gnxtaii;,E4ilMitton  for  Indngtrtol  oeonpattons  (Caumges  whteh  may  bt  made  tn  pwwpj 
:  :/:v:9l9»dQAal]|ra/^^,^.  65-72.  7.  Fknooe  ward:  Place  of  art  and  handwork  in  tha  Montea- 
**  iCffl  systeifl/^.'S^^Dd.*  8.  S.  R.  Jackson:  The  relation  of  forestry  to  manoal  training,  p.  07-lOL 
0.  H.  B.  Froelich:  Easentiala  and  nonessentials  in  our  pablio  school  art  training,  p.  lOS-0.  10. 
ICary  C.  Soovel:  The  easentiala  and  nonessentials  in  pablio  school  drawing,  p.  110-18.  IL 
ICary  P.  Van  ZiLe:  Pure  foods  and  the  responsibility  of  the  home  economics  teacher  toward 
them,  p.  110-26.  12.  F.  M.  Qilsa:  Vocational  goidanoe  in  the  high  school,  p.  14S-67.  13.  O. 
M.  Wilson:  Vocational  ednoatian  tn  roral  schools,  p.  IM-TS. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1613.  Ooon,  Charles  L.    The  beginningB  of  the  North  Carolina  city  schools,  1867- 

1887.    South  Atlantic  quarterly,  12:  23&-47,  July  1913. 

1614.  Knighty  Bdgar  Wallace.    The  influence  of  reconstruction  on  education  in 

the  South.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1913. 
100  p.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to 
education,  no.  60.) 

CoMTBMTS.— Introdnction.— 1.  Public  schools  in  North  Carolina  before  the  CiTfl  war.~2. 
The  beginnings  of  reconstruction;  constitution  of  1888  and  the  first  school  law.— 8.  Schools  in 
North  OaroUna  from  1809  to  1876.-4.  Schools  in  South  CaroUna  from  1811  to  1805.-«.  BeginnhigB 
of  reooDstmction;  the  first  school  law  under  the  constitution  of  1868.— 6.  Schools  tn  Sooth 
Carolina  from  1870  to  1876.— 7.  Comparison  of  school  legislation  in  the  other  nine  Soathem 
states  befbre  1868  and  from  1868  to  1876;  ocmclusions. 

1615.  RiiWTTianii,  Robert.     Erinnerungen.     Deutsche  schule,  17:  609-38,  October 

1913. 

Contains  much  reminiscent  material  of  interest  in  school  development.  This  number  of 
DU  ietUtdu  itkuU  is  entirely  devoted  to  Rissmann. 

CURRBNT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

1616.  Brace,  H.  O.    Education  and  sedition  in  India.    World's  work  (London), 

22: 489-92,  October  1913. 
Writer  declares  that  tho  educational  system  of  India  is  fundamentally  wrong. 

1617.  Dudlers,  Duncan.    After  school.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  45: 206-8, 

October  1913. 
Some  rtf  eotlons  on  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  lately  on  the  public  schools. 

1618.  Oarber,  John  Palmer.    Current  activities  and  influences  in  education,  a 

report  upon  educational  movements  throu^out  the  world;  being  the  third 
volume  of  ''The  annals  of  educational  progress.*'  Philadelphia  and  London, 
J.  B.  lippincott  company,  1913.    370  p.    12**. 

1619.  QilliamB,  B.  L.    A  wonderful  school  system  built  on  play.    Circle  and  success 

magazine,  9: 159-61,  October  1913. 
Describes  work  of  the  public  sdiools  of  Gary,  Indiana.    Copiously  lUustrated. 

1620.  Griffiths,   B.    H.    An   educational   retrospect.    School   world,    15:380-85| 

October  1913. 

Shows  the  general  discontent  over  the  present  English  educational  system  as  oompared  with 
conditions  fbrty  years  ago,  but  Indicates  encouraging  signs  of  progress. 

1621.  Haldane,   Biehard   Burden,    Viscount.    England's  great   need.    Hearst's 

magazine,  24:  748-52,  November  1913. 

Lord  Haldane  is  prominently  connected  with  the  British  govenmient  movement  for  a  better 
and  broader  school  system  throughout  England,  and  this  article  presents  his  views  on  what  he 
terms  England's  greatest  need,  and  tells  what  is  being  done  to  remedy  the  lack  of  a  natlona 
English  s(diool  ssrstem— the  establishment  of  which  he  believes  to  be  indispensable  to  Britain's 
ooDtlnuance  in  the  ranks  of  the  worid's  true  leaders  In  political,  oommerdal,  and  sodal  progress. 

1622.  Hnerman,  J.  G.    Education  in  the  Philippines.    Atlantic  educational  jour- 

nal, 9: 110-13,  November  1913. 

1623.  Woolston,  H.  B.    John  H.  Finley,  educational  expert.    Independent^  76: 

302-3,  November  13, 1913.    Full-page  portrait. 
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»DAGOOICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

1624.  Burret,  Mile,    P^agogie  de  la  th^rie  &  Taction.    Parie,  G.  Beaucheeiie« 

1913.    392  p.    12^ 

1625.  Chancellor,    Williaxn    Estabrook.    Better   echool    teaching.    Educational 

foundations,  25:  83-100,  October  1913. 
The  last  of  a  secies  of  artloles  on  the  subject 

1626.  Charters,  Werrett  W.    Teaching  the  common  branches;  a  textbook  for 

teachers  of  rural  and  graded  schools.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.],  Houghton 
Mifl^  company  [1913]    355  p.    8**. 

1627.  Livingston,  J.  W.    Automatic  action  in  elementary  education.    Western 

teacher,  22:  61-63,  October  1913. 

1628.  Wilson,  H.  B.    Enriching  the  children's  opportunities.    Kansas  school  maga- 

zine, 2:  278-83,  October  1913. 

Olves  the  reftsons  why  a  many-sided  oouise  of  stady  is  a  requisite  in  a  uniyersal  system  of 
education. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY. 

1629.  Baldwin,  BirdT.    Adolescence.    Psychological  bulletin,  10:  397-419,  October 

15,  1913. 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

Outlhies  the  main  contributions  and  tendencies  for  the  past  two  years  within  the  field  of 
the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  adolescence,  centered  around  (1)  Physical  growth;  (2)  Sex 
maturation  and  instruction;  (3)  Juvenile  delinquency;  (4)  The  noraml  hoy  and  girl;  (6)  Ejcperl* 
mental  studies;  (6)  Educational  tendencies. 

1630.  ICner,  James  B.    The  scientific  study  of    child  development.    Popular 

science  monthly,  83:  506-13,  November  1913. 

Discuflses  the  work  of  training  retarded  children  and  youthful  offenders.  Binet  tests  for 
measurement  of  intellect,  etc. 

1631.  Otis,  Margaret.    Another  laboratory  of  research  in  delinquency.    Survey^ 

31: 160-61,  November  8,  1913. 

Work  accomplished  at  the  State  home  for  girls,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  has  recently  estahlished 
a  department  of  psychological  research  hased  upon  child  study.    G  ives  record  cf  cases  examined. 

1632. .    The  Binet  tests  applied  to  delinquent  girls.    Psychological  clinic, 

7:  127-34,  October  15,  1913. 

1633.  Boyster,  L.  T.    The  twilight  zone  of  child  life.    Viiginia  journal  of  eduat^ 

tion,  7:  25-30,  October  1913. 

The  child  who  fklls  to  progress  is  a  laggard;  this  child  is  in  "the  twilight  zone  of  chfld  life." 
The  author  discnssps  what  he  thinks  is  the  most  important  and  fkr-reaching  cause  of  laggards 
in  our  schools,  namely,  physical  defects. 

1634.  Sohroeder,  H.  H.    A  real  problem  for  educational  psychology.     Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  4:  465-70,  October  1913. 

"What  is  the  function  of  a  course  in  psychology  in  the  normal  school?  The  traditional  psy« 
ohology  is  remote  from  the  needs  of  the  students,  and  even  modem  educatfonal  psychology  is 
in  danger  of  shooting  over  their  heads.  The  author  outlines  what  he  considers  the  real  functioii 
ofsuohaoourse." 

1635.  Smith,  Theodate  L.    Childhood.    Psychological  bulletin,  10: 377-97,  Octi^ 

ber  15,  1913. 

A  general  summary  of  the  mora  representative  books  and  articles  on  child-study  topics  appegf^ 
ing  during  1911-12. 

1636.  Starch,  DanieL    The  measurements  of  handwriting.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  4:  445-64,  October  1913. 

"  The  author  criticizes  the  Thomdike  and  Ayres  scales,  describes  a  method  for  directty  measui* 
Ing  the  legibility  of  handwriting,  preaents  the  judgments  of  business  men  and  teachers  on  Hm 
same  specimens  of  handwriting,  and  gives  the  results  of  a  test  of  a  whole  school  system  witk 
respect  to  speed,  form,  and  legibility  of  writing." 

1S323*»-  13 '2 
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1637.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.  Educational  paychology.  Volume  II.  The  psychol- 
ogy of  learning.  New  York,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1913. 
xi,  452p.    8^. 

1638. -.    Notes  on  the  significance  and  use  of  the  Hillegas  scale  for  measuring 

the  quality  of  English  composition.  English  journal,  2:  551-61,  November 
1913. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1639.  Brown,  Horace  O.    Efficiency  in  teaching  by  pictures.    Education,  34: 171- 

78,  November  1913. 
Shows  tho  t4M>chhif  power  of  picturefl.    Preeento  six  fonns  of  efRciency  often  oveilooked. 
Alto  <n  School  century,  9: 117-19,  November  1918. 

1640.  Lo^an,  Anna  E.    How  a  story  telling  league  was  formed.    Storytellers'  maga- 

zine, 1: 234-38,  October  1913. 

1641.  HcWiUiam,  B.  G.    School  savings  banks  and  thrift.    American  sdiool  board 

journal,  47: 13-14,  60,  November  1913. 

1642.  Peetersy  Edward.    Les  6coles  nou voiles  d^mocratiques.    l^ucateur  modeme, 

8:  313-19,  October  1913. 

The  Mithor  gives  various  definitions  of  "les  ^ooles  nonvelles''  and  descriLes  bdcfly  the  school 
Iftteiy  founded  at  Lauren-iec-HUversum  and  Soest-les-Utrecht. 

1643.  BiiB,  Jacob  A.    The  b*oy  scouto.    Outlook,  105:412-21,  October  25,  1913. 

iUus. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1644.  BaboockyE.B.    The  use  of  phonetics  in  teaching  elementary  French.  School 

review,  21:608-17,  November  1913. 

1645.  Baumgarten,  Otto.    H3'giene  und   ethik.    Preuasische  jahrbtlcher,    154: 

37-56,  October  1913. 

1646.  Carpenter,  George  B.,  Baker,  Franklin  T.  tmd  Soott,  Fred  N.    The 

teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school.    New 
edition.    New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1Q13.    386  p.    8* 
(American  teachers  series,  ed.  by  J.  E.  Russell). 
Contains  bibliographies,  Indodlng  Supplemcotal  bibliography,  1913. 

1647.  Chickering,  Edward  C.    The  direct  method  in  Latin  teaching:  a  reply. 

Classical  journal,  9:  67-72,  November  1913. 
A  reply  to  Prot.  Kirtland's  article  in  the  Classical  journal  for  June  1913. 

1648.  BawBon,  Edgar.    Mortality  in  history  examinations  and  its  causes.    History 

teacher's  magazine,  4:  259-62,  November  1913. 

"The  condnaioDS  in  this  paper  are  based  on  seven  years  of  service  as  a  reader  for  the  Collegt 
board,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  history  teachers  toward  the  examinatkm." 

1649.  Galloway,  T.  W.    Collateral  reading  for  high  school  biology.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  13:  706-12,  November  1913. 

1650.  Hayes,  Carlton  Hontley.    Propriety  and  value  of  the  study  of  recent  his- 

tory.   History  teacher's  magazine,  4:  243-48,  November  1913. 

The  author  malses  a  tew  soggestions  as  a  plea  for  the  proprMy  •(  ftodytoc  and  the  valoa 
of  teadiing,  recent  history. 

1651.  HoBic,  James  F.    The  conduct  of  a  course  in  literature  for  children.    Amer- 

ican schoolmaster,  6:  351-58,  October  1913. 

*' Paper  read  before  the  Library  seotioii  of  the  National  education  associattoo,  at  Salt  Laka 
City,  July  7, 1913." 

1052. Cooperation  of  all  departments  in  the  teaching  iji  EngUah  composition. 

School  review,  21:  598-607,  November  1913. 

By  oooperatiQQ  tiba  writer  means  "the  working  together  of  an  the  teadhers  of  a  school  to 
secure,  on  the  part  of  their  students,  the  correct  and  effective  use  of  oral  and  writteo  expression." 
Shows  work  accomplished  by  the  Boston  high  school  of  commerce.  ' 
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1653.  XauUer,  G.  T.    A  solution  for  public  flpcaking  in  the  high  school.    Educa- 

tion, 34: 162-68,  November  1913. 
PiMsnts  resolta  obtained  by  extemporary  speaking.    Gives  Ust  of  sabfects  for  debate. 

1654.  Henger,  F.  J.,  jr.    Die  direkte  methode  in  den  hOheren  schulen  Amerikaa. 

Monatahefte  f<ir  deutsche  sprache  und  p&iagogik,  14:  277-85,  October  1913. 
An  attempt  to  analyxe  the  pfesent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  direct  method  of  language 
instruction  in  college. 

1655.  Mowiy,  William  A.    The  teaching  of  history.    American  education,  17 :145-49« 

November  1913. 

1656.  Music^ — ^its  mission  and  message.    Journal  of  education,  78:  395-403,  408-1 1« 

October  23,  1913. 

Articles  by  A.  E.  Wtnship,  Frederic  H.  Ripley,  Osboume  IfcCooBthy,  Mrs.  Fisnces  Clark, 
and  Robert  Foreaman. 

1657.  Patterson,  Alice  Jean.    The  present  alatUB  of  nature-study  in  the  elemen- 

tary schools.  Nature-study  review,  9:  239-44,  November  1913. 
165S.  Philosophical  society  of  the  TTnivearsity  of  Virginia.  Proceedings  of  a 
called  meeting  of  the  Scientific  section,  October  12,  1912,  at  which  was  held 
a  conference  of  the  American  geographical  society  of  New  York.  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  University  of  Virginia  [1913]  p.  99-134.  8**.  (University 
of  Virginia  publications.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  Partsch:  Geographical  instruction  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  p.  104-6. 
2.  Lucien  Oallois:  The  teaching  of  geography  in  French  universities,  p.  107-12.  3.  E.  Ober- 
hnmmer:  Oeograpiiical  instruction  in  Anstria,  p.  113-17.  4.  G.  G.  Chisliokn:  .On  the  posttkm 
of  geography  in  the  British  universities,  p.  118-23.  5.  Rmile  Choix:  Geographical  faistruction 
Id  Switserland,  p.  121-25.  6.  A.  P.  Brigham:  Remarks  on  geography  to  America,  p.  12i-29L 
7.  MarlL  Jefferson:  Geographic  instruction  in  America,  p.  130-34. 

1659.  Bobinaon,  Frederick  B.    The  place  of  speech  training  in  general  education. 

Public  speaking  review,  3:  42-49,  October  1913. 
Delivered  at  tke  convention  of  the  National  speech  arts  association,  July  1, 1913. 

1660.  Webb,  Haniaon  E.    The  cumulative  examination  in  mathematics.    School 

review,  21:  627-36,  November  1913. 

1661.  ^(^Ison,  HUda.    A  school  of  expression.    Journal  of  education  (London),  45: 

725-27,  October  1913. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  ''Margaret  Eaton  school  of  literature  and  expression,"  in  Torontoi, 
Canada,  which  makes  ekxmtion  the  center  of  a  complete  mental  and  physical  education. 

1662.  Winter,  John  G*.   Greek  and  Latin  in  the  schools  of  Belgium.    School  review, 

21:61&-26,  November  1913. 

Shows  the  usefulness  of  the  classics,  flrst  as  an  unparalleled  intellectual  discipline;  second 
is  a  direct  aid  in  the  mastery  of  the  modem  languages. 

1663.  WodehouBe,  Helen  and  Madeley,  Helen  M.    History  teaching  and  inter- 

national peace.    Journal  of  education  l(London),  45:  723-25,  October  1913. 

KUfDBROARTEN  AND  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

1664.  Bollnow,  Otto.    Maria  Montessori,  eine  vertreterin  der  reformpftdagogik  ia 

Italien.    P&dagogische  warte,  20: 1097-1107,  October  15, 1913. 
A  eonserrattve  statement  of  Madame  Montessori's  worlc 

1665.  Brandt,  Bmilie.    Manuel  du  jardin  d'enfants.    Paris,  A.  Colin,  1913.    xii, 

188  p.    illus.    12*». 

1666.  Cnlverwell,  E.  P.    The  Montessori  principles  and  practice.    London,  G. 

BeU  A  sons  ltd.,  1913.    xix,  309  p.    illus.    12*. 

1667.  French,  Bath  H.    The  working  of  the  Montessori  method.    Journal  of  edti- 

cation,  78: 423-26,  October  30, 1913. 

Reports  a  visit  to  the  Montessori  schools  In  Rome.  The  author  thinks  that  Dr.  Montessori 
k  the  keystone  of  a  system  of  education  which  is  apparently  founded  on  personality. 
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1668.  Greenwood,  Barbara.    Ways  and  means  of  increasing  effective  kindergarten 

supervision.    Kindergarten  review,  24: 149-56,  November  1913. 
Address  given  at  the  National  education  association  convention,  Salt  Lake  City. 

1669.  HacLear,  Martha.    The  Froebel  fetich.    Educational  review,  46:  330>34, 

November  1913. 

Writer  d^recates  too  aUvish  adherence  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Froebel.  Thinks  the 
kindergarten  should  be  more  progressive  and  evolutionary. 

1670.  Prttfer,   Johannea.    Kleinkinderpadagogik.    Leipzig,    O.    Nemnich,    1913. 

251  p.  port.  8**.  (Die  piidagogik  der  gegenwart  .  .  .  hrsg.  von  E.  Meu- 
mann,  A.  M5busz,  H.  Walsemann.    viii.  bd.) 

1671.  Shaw,  Elizabeth  Boss.    The  scientific  spirit  in  education.    School  journal 

80:  372-74,  October  1913. 

"The  effect  of  the  scientiflc  spirit  in  education  opon  the  kindergarten  in  reUtkm  to  the  dis- 
tinctive diaraoterisUos  of  the  liontessori  method." 

1672.  Virginia.    State  female  normal  school,  FarmvilU,    Special  days  in  the 

Training  school  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades;  selected 
and  arranged  by  the  Training  school  faculty  of  the  State  female  normal  school, 
Farmville,  Virginia.  FarmviUe,  Va.,  The  State  female  normal  school 
[1913]    62  p.    8*^. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1673.  Ayer,  Jean  Y.    Literature  in  the  rural  school.    Educational  fotmdations,  25: 

101-8,  October  1913. 

1674.  Clarke,  J.  B.    A  personal  superintendent  for  every  township,  village  and 

special  school  district  in  Ohio.  Ohio  educational  monthly,  62:  520-23, 
552-57,  October,  November  1913. 

1675.  Colson,  George  W.    The  Old  colony  union— a  rural  experiment.    Educating 

the  children  of  Cape  Cod  to  love  their  home  and  stay  in  it.  Normal  instruc- 
tor, 23:  13-14,  November  1913. 

1676.  Downey,  J.  A.    Township  supervision  of  schools.    Ohio  teacher,  34: 100-103, 

October  1913. 
Gives  ten  reasons  why  township  sopervislon  is  best  for  the  nxral  schools. 

1677.  Orape,Mar7A.    How  the  problems  of  the  rural  schools  are  being  met.    Popu- 

lar science  monthly,  83:  484-90,  November  1913. 

Discusses  oonsoUdation,  etc.  Emphasiies  the  fact  that  the  raral  school  situation  is  the  greet 
problem  in  the  educational  world  to-day. 

1678.  Monahan,  A.  C.    The  rural  teacher  and  the  community.    Atlantic  educa- 

tional journal,  9:  66-67,  October  1913. 

1679.  Rural  school  improvement  in  Alabama.    Southern  workman,  42:  597-611, 

November  1913. 

Contabis:  1.  T.  J.  Edwarda:  School  fuma  and  children's  ofaibi.  2.  Clement  Richardson: 
Community  cooperation.    3.  C.  H.  Dickinson:  The  new  county  institutes. 

16S0.  Wilson,  G.  M.    The  special  school.    Midlaod  schools,  28:  74-75,  November 
1913. 

Describes  the  "Special  school''  at  Cherokee,  Iowa,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tum 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  seven  winters  of  four 
months  each. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1681.  Bristol,  George  P.    Hi^  school  graduation  and  college  entrance.    Educa- 
tional review,  46:  32^29,  November  1913. 

Writer  says  that  a  "lack  of  accuracy  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  marked  characteristics 
of  American  life,  not  to  say  of  Amerteaa  education."  The  basis  of  high  school  work  should 
be  thorough  courses  in  Bnglish,  in  at  least  one  foreign  langua^,  in  history,  in  science,  and  to 
mathematics. 
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1682.  Coover,  J.  B.    The  Union  hi^  school  questionnaires.    Part  II.    Education, 
34: 153-61,  November  1913. 

Condaded  from  October  munber.  Ptocoises  the  problem  of  eUminatioi).  Writer  says: 
**  Beyond  illnen,  peverty,  and  removal,  the  most  potent  causes  of  eUminatkm  in  the  small 
h]gh  schools  seem  to  me  to  be  (1)  the  severity  of  the  psydiological  process  of  mental  growth, 
and  (2)  the  oommtmJty  antagonism  to  the  aims  of  higher  education."    Suggests  a  remedy. 

1^83.  The  hig^  school  boy  of  to-day.    Being  his  reaction  to  technical  training.   School 
journal,  80:  360-62,  October  1913. 

"This  article  will  have  added  taterest  to  our  readers  from  tbe  taxi  that  it  was  written  by  a 
high-school  boy.  Tbe  nmisaal  understanding  and  the  fine  spirit  of  this  paper  of  a  Buffalo 
school  boy  make  its  poblication  a  pleasure."— The  Editors. 

1684.  IngliB,  Alexander.    The  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  high  schools. 

Educational  review,  46:  344-50,  November  1913. 
A  statistical  stody,  based  on  bulletins  published  by  the  U.  B.  Bureau  of  education. 

1685.  Logg,  CharlM  H.    The  ultimate  object.    South  Dakota  educator,  27:  10-11, 

October  1913. 

The  author  dairna  fliat  the  ultimate  ob|ect  of  the  high  school  is  "development  of  mental, 
moral  and  physical  power  in  the  student  as  an  individual,  and  the  increased  effidency  of  our 
students  as  members  of  society." 

1686.  Beddie,  CeciL'    ''The  public  schools  and  the  Empire.''    Hibbert  journal, 

12:  91-104,  October  1913. 

Reviews  the  book  of  Herbert  Bianston  Gray  on  The  public  schools  and  the  Empire,  dral 
ing  with  the  education  of  England's  governing  dassos.  Asserts  that  *'  Education  spells  Empire, 
and  mis^ducation  speOs  mtai." 

1687.  BoondB,  C.  B.  and  Kingsbuxy,  H.  B.    Do  too  many  students  fail?    School 

review,  21:  585-97,  November  1913. 

Work  of  high  sdiools,  based  on  statistics  pabll^ihed  by  U.  8.  Bureau  of  education,  dis- 
cussed. 8ays  that  our  secondary  schools  must  reach  ''a  higher  degree  of  eiBciency,  or  else 
they  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  trying  to  do  something  that  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.'^ 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1688.  Amidon,  L.  E.    Theteacherfrom  the  administrative  point  of  view.    American 

school  board  journal,  47: 15,  60-61,  November  1913. 

An  address  read  before  the  Upper  Peninsula  education  association,  October  10,  lOlS. 

"The  superintendent  wants  a  teacher  of  the  standard  qualiflcations  as  to  character,  deport- 
m<mt,  personality,  education,  ability  to  instruct,  ability  to  discipline,  but  he  would  also  like 
in  addition,  a  teacher  who  values  her  word  as  her  virtue,  who  takes  suggestions  kindly  and 
tries  to  carry  them  out,  who  is  carefnl  in  carrying  out  instructions  and  in  making  required 
reports,  who  is  willing  to  give  liberally  of  her  time  and  energy  to  semi^chool  affairs,  who  has 
the  necessary  amount  of  initiative,  and  who  above  all,  is  an  optimist  and  a  person  of  balanced 
Judgment.'* 

1689.  Bechstein,  O.  and  GHinther,  A.    Das  versicherungsgesetz  far  angestellte  und 

unsere    pensions-  imd  reliktengesetze.    P&dagogische  zeitung,  42:  733-39, 
October  9, 1913. 

A  discussion  of  new  plans  (or  teachers'  pensk>ns  in  nerraany,  from  the  1013  meeting  of  the 
Berlin  teachers  assodatkm. 

1690.  Burky  Frederic.    Training  of  teachers;  old  and  new  views  of  childhood. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  62:  183-93,  November  1913. 
Reprinted  from  the  Atlantk:  monthly. 

1691.  Oottechalk,  B.    Die  zweite  lehrerprOfung  in  Preussen  in  ihrer  neuen  gestalt. 

P&dagogische  zeitung,  42:  777-81,  October  23,  1913. 

Discusses  the  revised  regulattons  for  the  second  examinatton  for  elementary  school  teachers 
ta  Prussia. 

1692.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.    Teachers  college  of  the  Catholic  university  of 

America.    Catholic  educational  review,  6:  314-37,  November  1913. 

1693.  Strong,  Edwin  A.    The  soul  of  a  normal  school.    American  schoolmaster, 

6:  36^-66,  October  1913. 
Gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  waning  popularity  of  teaching. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1694.  Corbin,  John.    The  struggle  for  college  democracy  . . .    Century  magazine, 

87:80-87,  November  1913. 

Shows  hofW  Harvard  university  endeaTore  to  solve  "the  great  social  problem  of  American 
unJvenity  life  by  a  plan  combining  features  of  the  Oxford  system  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  fiamous 
'Quad/  Prtncetcm's  graduate  school." 

1695.  Craighead,  Edwin  B.    Some  present  needs  of  our  colleges.    American  edu- 

cational review,  34:596-98,  September  1913. 

1696.  Du  Bled,  Victor.    Women  and  the  French  academy.    Contemporary  review, 

104:537-47,  October  1913. 

Discusses  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  French  academy  against  admitting  women.  Urgea 
the  formation  of  a  women's  academy. 

1697.  Fexxy,  Frederick  C.    Some  tables  of  student  houn  of  instruction.    Science, 

n.  8.,  38: 584-89,  October  24, 1913. 

Interesting  presentation  of  statistical  data,  hi  general,  "the  eastern  institntiDns  show  a 
greater  amount  of  work  in  the  foreign  languages  than  the  western,  whUe  the  weaterB  show  mnoh 
larger  number?  in  science.'' 

1698.  Oronunann,  Paul  H.    The  fimctions  and  limitations  of  the  university  iauo 

ulty.    School  journal,  80:  363-65,  October  1913. 

1699.  Harvard  university.    Class  of  1863.    Report  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1853, 

1849-1913,  issued  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  for  the  use  of  the  class  and  its 
friends.  Commencement,  1913.  Cambridge,  The  University  press,  1913. 
291  p.  iUus.  8*. 

The  volume  contains  biographical  sketches  of  the  members  of  the  class,  among  whom  ai« 
Charles  WiUiam  Eliot  and  the  late  Justin  Winsor. 

1700.  Jones,  Adanx  L.    Some  new  methods  ci  admission  to  college.    Educational 

review,  46:  351-60,  November  1913. 
Describes  methods  in  vogue  among  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

1701.  Kirk,  John  B.    The  degree  fetish.    Missouri  school  journal,  30:  434-37,  Octo- 

ber 1913. 

1702.  Person,  H.  8.    Academic  efficiency.    Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  pro- 

motion of  engineering  education,  4:  39-55,  October  1913. 

"The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  present  for  discussion  the  problem  whether  the  principles  of 
scientific  management,  as  applied  In  Industrial  operations,  can  be  applied  In  the  business  of 
educating  young  men." 

1703.  Snyder,  Henry  N.    The  college  faculty  and  student  activities.    Sewanee 

review,  21: 472-79,  October  1913. 

1704.  Ssymank,  Paul.    Die  modeme  studentenschaft— ihre  gruppierung  und  ihre 

ziele  (1913).    Akademische  rundschau,  2:  32-50,  October  1913. 
A  review  of  organised  German  student  life  by  groups  and  associations. 

1705.  Tennyson,  Charles.    Cambridge  from  within.    Illustrated  by  Harry  Morley. 

Philadelphia,  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  co.  [1913]  x,  203,  [1]  p.  col.  front.,  plates 
(part  col.)    8*. 

1706.  Venable,  Frands  P.    A  question  of  morals.    Educational  review,  46:  361-68, 

November  1913. 
Discusses  the  advantages  of  the  "honor  system"  at  college. 

SCHOOL  ADMmiSTRATION. 

1707.  Chancellor,  Williani  E.    The  larger  view  of  the  school  superintendency. 

School  journal,  80:  368-69,  October  1913. 

1708.  Compulsory  registration  of  schools.    Joiu*nal  of  education  (London),  45:  685-89, 

October  1913. 

Papers  read  before  the  Brltiflh  assoclaUon,  discussing  the  Education  bill  proposed  by  tht 
pnsldent  of  the  Board  of  e^cation. 
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1709.  Hanusy  Paul  H.    School  efficiency,  a  constructive  study  applied  to  New  York 

city;  being  a  summary  and  interpretation  of  the  Report  on  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  school  inquiry.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  com- 
pany, 1913.    xxix,  128  p.    12*. 

1710.  Klapper,  Paul.    A  judgment  of  the  New  York  city  schools.    Educational 

review,  46:  335-43,  November  1913. 

Criticitts  Prof.  Fnmk  M.  McMuny'f  strictures  on  th«  New  York  schools  in  the  "Hanus 
Investigation." 

1711.  Traver,  L.  B,    Efllciency  and  economy.    Northwest  journal  of  education, 

25:  66-68,  October  1913. 

To  be  continued. 

Claims  that  the  four  laotocs  otquired  for  an  efficient  school  system  are,  first,  hioad,  capable 
supervision;  second,  expert  teaches;  third,  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  needs  of  pupUs,  and 
fourth,  money. 

1712.  Trualer,  Harry  B.    Legal  and  illegal  uses  of  school  buildings.    American 

school  board  journal,  47:  9-10,  63»  November  1913. 
Considers  what  uses  of  school  buildings  are  permissible  under  the  law. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1713.  Morehouse,  Frances.    The  supervision  of  discipline.    American  school- 

master, 6:  337-50,  October  1913. 

The  author  dlsrusseet,  first,  the  function  of  the  supervisor  in  securing  good  order  where  the 
teacher  in  charge  has  trouble;  second,  a  means  of  analyzing  the  situation  in  each  case;  third, 
an  outline  of  a  typical  process  by  which  a  supervisor  may  hope  to  make  a  good  disciplinarian 
out  of  a  poor  one 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1714.  Brainerd,  William  H.    Sanitary  conditions  in  school  building  sites.    Amer- 

ican school  board  journal,  47: 16-18,  November  1913. 
Paper  prepared  tot  ^e  International  congress  on  school  hygiene,  Buffalo. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1715.  Calvert,  W.J.    Prevention  of  contagious  diseases  in  school  children.    Colum- 

bia, Mo.,  Univewity  of  Missouri,  1913.  30  p.  8*^.  (University  of  Missouri 
bulletin.    Medical  series,    vol.  1,  no.  3) 

1716.  Der  IV.  Internationale  schulhygiene-kongress  Buffalo,  Amerika,  25.  bis  30. 

August  1913.    Karperliche  erziehung,  9:  267-70,  heft  9,  1913. 

An  interesting  brief  report  of  the  School  hygiene  congress  at  Buffalo.  Writer  thinks  it  a 
mistake  to  allow  only  two  years  to  elapse  before  the  next  Congress. 

1717.  MoBeath,  Harry  F.    Correction  of  impediments  of  speech  in  our  public 

schools.  Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  61: 1610-13,  Novem- 
ber 1, 1913. 

Says  there  is  a  suffidsot  number  of  ''stammerers"  to  warrant  the  estabUdunent  of  a  special 
department  for  them  in  our  public  schoob.  Thinks  the  Association  should  establish  a  bureau 
In  Washington  similar  to  the  Vdta  bureau,  for  collecting  data  and  making  researches  regarding 
impediment  of  speech  in  our  publio  schools. 

1718.  Bapeer,  Louia  W.    School  health  administration.    New  York  city.  Teachers 

college,  Columbia  university,  1913.    360  p.    S^, 

Contains  "a  study  of  national  health  and  vitality,  a  survey  of  educational  hygiene  in  25  of  40 
cities  visited  for  the  purpose,  and  an  Intensive  study  of  health  problems  in  one  school  system." 

1719.  WaUin,  J.  E.  Wallace.    Mouth  hygiene  and  backward  children.    Substance 

of  an  address  deliveced  before  the  Academy  of  science  and  art,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa,,  February  14, 1913.    [Pittsburg,  1913]    8  p.    8^ 
Reprint  bDm  Oral  hygiene,  November  1018.   Also  in  (Mid  (London),  4: 27-42,  October  1913. 

1720.  Tearaley,  Hadeod.    The  coopeiation  of  the  teacher  and  the  doctor.    Volta 

review,  16: 374-77,  November  1913. 

IXtensns  eomdltlOBs  In  sehools  for  tlia  deaf.  Urges  oaieAil  study  and  dasstteation  of  deaf 
difldreo.  The  combined  knowledge  and  the  combined  labor  of  the  teaolier  and  physician  make 
for  graatu  efficisncy  in  dasstftoatioiL 
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SEX  HYGIENE. 

1721.  Bigelow,  Maurice  A.    Sex-instruction  as  a  phase  of  social  education.    New 

York  city,  American  federation  for  sex  hygiene,  1913.    16  p.    12». 
Beprintod  from  Religious  education,  8: 11-22,  Apdl  1913. 

1722.  Cook,  W.  A.    The  problem  of  sex  education.    Colorado  school  journal,  29: 

5-8,  October  1913. 

The  views  ot  one  who,  as  high  school  principal  for  several  years,  had  the  seriousness  of  the  sex 
situation  called  repeatedly  to  his  attention.  The  author  finds  it  easier  to  tell  how  not  to  teach 
sex  hygiene,  but  ends  the  article  with  a  few  posttive  suggsstions  on  the  subject. 

1723.  Illinois  schoolmasters'  club.    Final  report  of  the  Committee  to  investigate 

sex  education.    School  and  home  education,  33:  92-96,  November  1913. 
Members  of  committee:  W.  T.  Galloway,  David  Feimley,  W.  W.  Ernest 

1724.  Bichardson,  Norman  E.    The  Sunday  school  and  sex  education.    Religious 

education,  8:  320-35,  October  1913. 

Makes  suggestions  as  to  what  the  Sunday  school  can  do  for  parents,  what  ft  can  do  for  inter- 
mediate and  senior  pupils,  what  the  adult  department  can  do,  and  what  the  men's  Bible  class 
can  do. 

1725.  Tiemey,  Rev.  Richard  H.    Shall  we  teach  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  school? 

Popular  educator,  31: 130-31,  167,  November  1913. 

^'Everyone  who  advocates  such  a  step  (sex  instruction)  is  familiar  with  the  numerous  argu- 
ments in  its  flavor.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  a  matter  about  which 
we  can  ill  afford  to  make  mistakes.  One  of  the  very  best  statements  of  the  case  f^om  this  point 
of  view  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Richard  H.  Tiemey,  8.  J.,  before  the  International  hygiene  oon- 
grass.    It  presents  the  whole  problem  so  adequately  that  we  quote  it  in  fulL"— Editor. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

1726.  Corbin,  Alice  M.    The  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  the  city  in  the  play 

life  of  its  children.    Kindergarten  review,  24: 141-49,  November  1913. 

1727.  MUls,  Charles  Howard.    Boys'  clubs  in  the  recreation  center.    Playground, 

7: 27^-84,  October  1913. 

"Address  given  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  and  recreation  assoelatioa 
of  America,  Rtehmond,  Virgtaiia,  May  7, 1913." 

1728.  Wood,  Walter.     The  playground  movement  in  America  and  its  relation    to 

public  education.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1913.  52  p.  2  pi., 
fold.  plan.  8*.  (Gt.  Brit.  Board  of  education.  Educational  pamphlets, 
no.  27.) 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1729.  Johns,  W.  A.    The  public  school  as  a  social  center.    Ohio  educational  monthly^ 

62:  527-33,  October  1913. 

1730.  Macy,  Jesse.    The  new  world  as  pupil  and  teacher  of  politics.    American 

review  of  reviews,  48:  600-2,  November  1913. 

Says  that  *'  State  and  school  are  progressively  becoming  Jdentfoal  in  organisation  and  methods 
of  operation."  Emphasiiies  our  adaptability  to  nnlimitud  experiment  in  democrat^  under 
soisntiflo  guidance. 

1731.  Siegmund-Schultze,    F.    Settlements.    Monatshefte    der    Comeniusgescll- 

schaft  ftbr  volkserziehung,  22:  81-86,  October  1913. 

A  review  of  J.  C.  B.  Mohr's  book,  "Toynbee  hall  and  die  englische  settlements-bewegung," 
with  special  reference  to  recent  German  settlement  literature. 

L732.  Taft,  L.  E.    The  recitation  as  a  fSLCtor  in  producing  social  efficiency.    Edu- 
cation, 34: 145-52,  November  1913. 

Suggests  methods  of  improvement  in  recitatkm  to  attain  hi^ur  results.  Points  out  the 
importance  of  "a  settled  habit  of  qukk  and  concentrated  attention  that  will  give  readiness 
of  comprehension  of  life's  situatk>ns,  and  effectiveness  in  disposing  of  them." 

1733.  West,  F.  E.    The  teaching  of  citizenship.    Oregon  teachen  monthly,  18:  6(>- 
69,  October  1913. 

States  briefly  some  of  the  ways  in  which  good  oitisenship  b  already  being  taught  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  oilers  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  this  8ervk»  of  the  schools  t» 
the  state. 
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CHILD  WELFARB. 

1734.  Ooodhue,  Stoddard.  Give  your  children  a  chance.  Goemopolitan,  55: 
719-28,  November  1913. 

1785.  Gxice,  ICary  V.  School+home«Piogre8B.  Primary  plans,  11 :  11,  51,  Novem- 
ber 1913. 

1736.  Graenberg,  Sidonie  Matzner.    Your  child  today  and  tomorrow:  gome  prob- 

lems for  parents  concerning  punidiment,  lies,  fear,  imagination,  obedience, 
will,  reasoning,  ideals  and  ambitions,  work  and  play,  social  actiiaties,  ado- 
lescence, heredity;  with  a  foreword  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent.  Phila- 
delidiia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company,  1913.    234  p.    illus.    12^. 

1737.  BeJI,  George  A.    New  child  labor  legislation  in  New  York.    Survey,  31:  89- 

90,  October  25,  1913. 

"The  new  Iaw  establishes,  as  a  state  wide  staiMlard,  oompletJoii  of  the  work  of  the  fiist  six 
yean  ef  the  iwiblio  elementary  Bchorier  of  the  pam^htal  school  whteh  a  child  has  atteoded.** 

1738.  Bead,  ICarj  L.    Schools  for  mother  training.    Home  progress,  3:  123-29, 

November  1913. 

Describes  in  particular  the  work  of  Sesame  house,  London,  and  ihh  school  of  motheroraft, 
New  York  city.  In  the  latter  school  blotogy  and  eugenics,  material  hygiene  and  pnptntkm 
are  part  of  the  regular  oight^months'  oourse. 

1739.  Bichmond,  Buth.    Home  influence  and  the  school.    School  and  hosie,  5: 

8-11,  November  1913. 
To  be  continued. 

1740.  Thompson,  Helen  Mar.    The  material  value  of  parent-teacher  associations. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  27: 101-2,  November  1913. 

1741.  WooUey,  Helen  T.    Facts  about  the  working  children  of  Cincinnati,  and  their 

bearing  upon  educational  problems.    Elementary  school  teacher,  14: 132-39, 
November  1913. 
Oonefaiding  paper  of  a  series.   Deals  with  the  question  of  wages.    Presents  interesting  gn^hio 

MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1742.  Croe,  George  Albert.    Moral  education  in  the  Sunday  school.    Religious 

education,  8:  313-19,  October  1913. 

1743.  Fairchild,  Milton.    Vital  interest  in  moral  education.    Indian  school  journal, 

14:  7-10,  September  1913. 
Qi?es  a  program  f6r  moral  education  in  American  public  schools. 

1744.  Is  the  dam  or  the  levee  strong  enough?    Catholic  educational  review,  6: 142-48, 

224^31,  September,  October  1913. 

Considers  the  question:  "Is  the  dam,  consisting  of  home-training  and  the  school  in  which  the 
young  should  be  taught  to  practice  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  strong  enou|^  to  safeguard 
filth  and  morals  against  the  ayalanche  of  destructive  torces  in  the  world  without?" 

The  second  section  of  the  article  deals  chiefly  with  the  educational  value  of  Catholic  schools, 
more  particularly  with  religious  instruction,  which  is  obviously  the  principal  branch  in  the 
Catholic  schools. 

1745.  La  Feme,  Homer.    A  system  to  teach  morals  in  the  schools.    American 

educational  review.  34:  607-10,  September  1913. 

Gives  the  substance  of  a  system  of  moral  Instruction  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  Home 
and  school  league  of  Philadelphia. 

1746.  Lippert,  Frieda  E.    A  Philadelphia  experiment  in  moral  education.    Survey, 

31:  91-92,  October  25,  1913. 

1747.  Martin,  Frank  Grant.    Moral  training  of  the  school  child.    Boston,  R.  G. 

Badger  [1913]    61  p.    12**. 

1748.  Xen  and  religion  forward  movement.    Boys'  work  message.    Men  and 

religion  movement  .  .  .  New  York,  London,  Association  press,  1913.    188  p. 
12^. 
Bibliography:  p.  lS»-«. 
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1749.  Mfller,  Kelly.    Moral  pedagogy.    Education,  34: 133-44,  November  1913. 

Says  tbat  education  makes  men  "wiser  and  more  efficient,  but  It  does  not  make  them  better. 
The  kmdest  cry  of  the  age  is  for  a  pedagogy  that  will  improve  the  moral  nature  as  the  rm-ailtng 
schedules  improve  the  mind."    Cites  the  difficulty  of  teaching  ethics. 

1750.  O'Shea,  X.  V.    Moral  training  in  the  secondary  school.    Child-welfare  mag- 

azine, 8:  75-81,  November  1913. 

1751.  Weaver,  Bufus  Washington.    The  religious  development  of  the  child.    An 

evangelical  study  from  the  sci^itific  viewpoint.  New  York  [etc.]  F.  H. 
ReveU  company  [1913]    274  p.    12*. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1752.  Anderson,  L.  F.    The  manual  labor  school  movement.    £ducati<Mial  review, 

46:  369-86,  November  1913. 
Interesting  historical  discussion  of  the  movement  in  America. 

1753.  Bonser,  Frederick  G.    The  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  school.    School- 

arts  magazine,  13: 183-86,  November  1913. 

1754.  Brown,  George  A.    Teaching  the  art  of  printing  as  part  of  elementary  edu- 

cation in  Bloomington,  Illinois.  School  and  home  education,  33: 67-72, 
October  1913. 

1755.  Buchanan,  Janiee.    How  may  pupils  be  guided  in  choosing  their  life's  w(ni[7 

Indian  school  journal,  14: 12-14,  September  1913. 

Claims  that  the  three  things  necessary  to  attain  successful  vocational  life  are,  first,  to  ghre 
every  individual  that  broad  general  education  which  binds  them  all  together;  second,  to  study 
the  natural  gilts  and  inclinations  of  the  child  and  select  the  calling  for  which  such  native  equip- 
ment specially  fits  him;  and,  third,  to  teach  every  individual  to  ooncentrate  his  energies  and 
acquired  inJbrmation  on  such  specialistic  studies  as  are  required  by  the  special  line  of  work 
chosen. 

1756.  Crawahaw,  F.  D.    The  relation  between  the  control  of  manual  arts  and  voca- 

tional education.    Elementary  school  teacher,  14: 107-16,  November  1913. 

Shows  how  "the  present  public  school  facilities  may  be  reorganised  to  meet  the  demands, 
not  only  of  public  school  manual  arts,  but  of  vocational  education  as  well."  Discusses  questions 
of  apprentlce^p,  salesmanship,  building  trades,  etc. 

1757.  Glenny,  Mrs,  Brjrant  B.    How  may  a  community  make  a  study  of  its  schools 

as  opportunities  for  vocational  education?  Vocational  education,  3:  79-85, 
November  1913. 

To  be  continued. 

"A  report  of  three  years'  work  accomplished  by  the  Committee  on  opportunities  for  vocational 
training,  Women's  municipal  league,  Boston,  ICass.,  by  the  former  nhairman  of  the  oommittee.' 

1758.  Hendrick,  Burton  J.    A  scientific  employment  plan.    American  review  of 

reviews,  48:  567-76,  November  1913. 

The  study  of  Individuals  by  laboratory  methods,  etc.,  to  ascertain  their  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  certain  employments  in  the  world  of  industry.  Describes  the  BladEford  plan,  based  upon 
recorded  observations  upon  12,000  persons.    Of  Interest  to  educators. 

1759.  Jeasup,  W.  A.    Manual  training  and  the  attendance  of  boys  in  hig^  school. 

Midland  schools,  28:  71-72,  November  1913. 

Gives  some  figures  tabulated  by  Superintendent  W.  8.  Rowley,  of  Adair,  Iowa,  which  show 
that  manual  training  bears  little  if  any  Influence  upon  attendance  of  boys  in  high  schools. 

1760.  Kern,  W.  M.    Vocation,  citizenship  and  the  grammar  grade  pupil.    Wyoming 

school  journal,  10: 14-19,  September  1913. 

The  author  claims  that  "our  problem  lies  in  establishing  a  system  of  vocational  oontinuatioo 
day  schools  designed  to  supplement  our  present  elementary  sdiool  course." 

1761.  Labbd,  E.    L 'Education  professionnelle   des   apprentis   en   g^ntel   et  des 

apprentis  des  industries  m^caniques  en  particulier.  £ducateur  modeme, 
8:  292-301,  October  1913. 

An  ezplanatkm,  by  the  Inspecteur  gte#ral  de  Tensetgnement  tedmlque,  of  what  ttie  ComiM 
d^Mirtmental  de  I'enseignement  technique  dn  Nord  understands  by  the  renewal  of  apprantioa- 
ship  by  the  school. 
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1782.  Llitley  Arthur  D.    Industrial  leBearch  in  America.    Science,  n.  b.,  38: 
643-56,  November  7,  1913. 

Shows  tlie  tremendoiis  aotlTity  of  rasMToh  w«rk  in  this  oomitry,  paitioaUurly  in  ttie  ■oientiflc 
boreaiis  of  the  Oovemment. 

1763.  National  aociety  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    Report  of 

the  Committee  on  the  selection  and  training  of  teachers  for  state-aided  indus- 
trial schools  fm  beys  and  men.  Tentative  draft.  New  York,  The  Society, 
1913.    86p.    B: 

1764.  The  public  school  man  in  business.    World's  work  (London),  22:455-60, 

October  1913. 
Cooditions  in  England  desorihed.   Fitness  of  public  school  gnMlottes  for  bnslnass  Ills. 

1765.  Boubault,  H.    Les  travaux  manuels  dans  renseignement  secondaire.    Revue 

p^dagogique,  63:  334-48,  October  1913. 

A  ooDtribntien  to  the  theory  of  education  whldi  teadMB  the  necessity  to  trttning  the  btnd  Si 
well  as  the  mind. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1766.  Bawden,  William  T.    Agricultural  education  through  home  projects:  the 

Massachusetts  plan.    Vocational  education,  3:  8^105,  November  1913. 

1767.  JadcBon,  Edwin  B.    Agricultural  training  courses  for  employed  teachers; 

with  a  suggested  reading  course  in  agriculture  based  en  ft^mers'  bulletins. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913.  17p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  agriculture.    Bulletin  no.  7.) 

1768.  Stimaon,  B.  W.    The  Massachusetts  plan  of  secondary  vocational  agricultural 

education.    Business  America,  14: 451--57,  November  1913. 

The  plan  insists  upon  stody  that  Is  oonneoted  with  "the  doinf  of  things—the  oarrytnf  oot  of 
projects."   It  is  based  on  a  cacefU  Investigation  of  "American  experience." 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1769.  Flezner,  Abraham.    The   German   side   of   medical   education.  Atlantic 

monthly,  112:  654-62,  November  1913. 

Exhibits  the  good  and  bad  flsatores  of  medical  education  in  this  country  and  in  Oermany. 
The  clinical  teacher  in  the  Gemuin  sense  hardly  exists  as  yet  in  the  United  States. 

1770.  Fraas,  Shepherd  I.    On  psychology  and  medical  education.    Science,  n.  s., 

38:  555-66,  October  17,  1913. 

An  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  psychological  association,  appoki  ted 
in  December  1911,  to  investigate  and  oooperats  with  other  bodies  interested  In  the  subject  of 
psydiology  and  medical  education.  Questionnaires  sent  to  all  the  known  medical  schools  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

''It  appears  to  be  the  preponderating  opinion  both  of  the  best  schools  and  «f  the  schools  as  a 
whole,  that  some  instroctlGD  in  psychology  is  necessary  so  that  students  may  understand  the 
mental  side  oi  their  patients."    Laboratory  methods  of  study  urged  instead  of  textbook  work. 

1771.  Oarvie,  A.  B.    The  Christian  churches,  the  theological  colleges,  and  the 

national  universities.    Contemporary  review,  104:  639-48,  November  1913. 
"To  saye  the  theological  colleges  from  any  danger  of  sectarian  narrowness,  it  b  desirable  that 
thsy  should  be  vitally  related  to  some  uni-verstty.''    Describes  oonditlons  in  Great  Britain. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1772.  LaseUe,  ICarj  A.    VocaticHis  for  school  girls.    Popular  educator,  31:  127-30, 

November  1913. 

In  summarising,  the  author  says:  "If  the  home  and  the  school,  aided  by  other  socM  agencies, 
can  establish  in  the  young  girl  good  principles,  awaken  her  IntelUgenoe,  prepare  her  to  be  a 
bomemaker,  and  gtvo  her  some  information  as  to  oonditlons  to  several  vocattons  and  possibly 
a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  one  of  them,  for  whksh  even  In  her  Immaturity,  she  seems  to  diow  a 
certain  aptitude,  and  If  her  place  of  emplojrment  can  be  caraltilly  studied,  we  may  look  forward 
with  trust  to  her  future,  as  all  will  have  been  done  that  can  be  done,  to  safeguard  bar  In  that 
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1778.  XeumAnn,  B.    Thesen  zur  psychologlachen  grundlegnng  dor  probleme  dor 
koediTcation  und  koiiiBtruktion.    Zeitflchrift  fOr  pftdtgogische  pflychologie, 
14:  5(>4'13,  October  1913. 
Attampts  to  state  the  psyohologloal  prinoiples  of  ooedooatkm. 

1774.  Weaver,  Bli  W.    VocationB  for  girls.    New  York,  The  A.  8.  Barnes  comptny, 

1913.    200  p.    12: 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1775.  Goddard,  Henxy  Herbert.    Die  familie  Kallikak.  Zeitschrift  fdr  kinder. 

foTBchung,  19: 3-15,  October  1913. 

A  Gorman  tranalatkm  of  Dr.  Ooddard's  book,  with  an  introdiiotory  statament  by  Wflker  of 
Jena.   To  be  oon^oed. 

1776.  Qroszmaxm,  MaximiHan  P.  E.    A  tentative  classification  of  exceptional 

children.    Child,  4:  33-39,  October  1913. 

SobmitB  a  tentative  daawffloatfcm  and  tvminology  as  a  working  Dasis  for  stadents  of  tlis 
subject. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1777.  HcDaniel,  0.  X.    Night  schools  in  an  industrial  community.    American 

school  board  journal,  47: 11-12,  61,  November  1913. 

Shows  the  proTiskm  made  in  Hammond,  Indiana,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation and  of  the  natiye4xxn,  who  haye  not  completod  the  elementary  schools,  or  who  may 
desire  some  phases  of  indnstdal  training. 

1778.  Batfaxnann,  Carl  O.    People's  hi^  schools  in  Denmark.    School  and  home 

education,  33:  51-54,  October  1913. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1779.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.    The  making  of  an  American's  library.    I.  Books  as 

room-mates.    II.  The   art   of  browsing.    Bookman,    38:   115-20,    278-83, 
October,  November  1913. 

1780.  L^en,  Friedrioh  von  der.    Yolksliteratur  und  volksbildung.    Deutsche 

rundschau,  40:  104-30,  October  1913. 

DiKmsses  the  relation  between  popolar  Uterstnrs,  partioolaily  of  the  ocarser  types,  and  edu- 
cational adyanoement. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1781.  Agriculture  and  rural  life  day;  material  for  its  observance,  by  Eugene  C.  Brooks. 

Washington,  1913.    77  p.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  43) 

1782.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  'Winthrop  college.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  by  Mrs. 

Hetty  S.  Browne.    Washington,   1913.*  36  p.    plates.      (Bulletin,   1913, 
no.  42) 

1783.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library;  compiled  by  the  University 

hi^  school,  Chicago,  111.    Washington,   1913.    104   p.    (Bulletin,   1913, 
no.  35) 

1784.  Organized  health  work  in  schools,  with  an  accotmt  of  a  campaign  for  school 

hygiene  in  Minnesota;  by  Ernest  Bryant  Hoag.    Washington,  1913.    56  p. 
(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  44) 

1785.  Preliminary  statements  by  chairmen  of  committees  of  the  Commission  of 

the  National  education  association  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  edu- 
cation.   Washington,  1913.    80  p.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  41) 

1786.  The  reorganized  school  playground,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis.    Revised  ed.    Wash- 

ington, 1913.    28  p.    Plates.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  40) 
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PERIODICALS  INDEXED  IN  THIS  NUMBEB. 

Akadenubche  nmdschau,  LeipEig,  Germany. 

American  education,  50  State  street,  Albaiiy,  N.  Y. 

American  educational  review,  431  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

American  review  of  reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  school  board  journal,  129  Michigan  stseet,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster.  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Atlantic  educational  journal,  19  West  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Atlantic  monthly,  4  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bookman,  Fourth  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BuUetin  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education,  Lancaster,  Fa. 

Business  America,  39  West  Thirty-second  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Century  magazine.  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child,  London,  England. 

Child-welfare  magazine,  227  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Circle  and  success  magazine,  Thwing  co.,  145  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oassical  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Colondo  adliool  journal,  230  Bailway  Exchange  building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cosmopolitan,  119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Deutsche  rundschau,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Deutsche  schule,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Educateur  modeme,  Paris,  France. 

Education,  120.  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educaticmal  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elementary  school  teacher.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

English  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Hearst's  magazine,  119  West  Fortieth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hibbert  journal,  London,  England,  and  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Histcary  teacher's  magazine,  McKinley  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Home  progress,  Riverside  press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Independent,  119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Indian  school  journal,  Chilocco,  Okla. 

Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  stieet,  Boston,  Mass. 

Journal  of  education,  London,  England. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  A  York,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Kansas  school  magazine,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Kiodeigarten  review,  Ifilton  Bradley  co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Kfliperliche  erziehung,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Midland  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Missouri  school  journal,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Monatshefte  der  Comeniusgesellschaft  fflr  volkserziehung,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Monatshefte  ttt  deutsche  sprache  und  pfidagpgik,  558-568  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nature-study  review,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Normal  instructor,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Northwest  journal  of  education,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ohio  educational  monthly,  55  East  Main  street,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Ohio  teacher.  Box  326,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Oregon  teachers  monthly,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Oatlo(^,  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  Yosk,  N.  T. 
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Pftdagogiflche  warte,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Pftdagogische  zeitang,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Playground,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Popular  educator,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Popular  science  monthly,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y« 

Preussische  jahrbiicher,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Primary  pUms,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Psychological  buUetin,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Psychological  clinic,  Woodland  avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Public  speaking  review,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Religious  education,  332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  UL 

Revue  pMagogique,  Paris,  France. 

School  and  home,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  111. 

School-arts  magazine,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  century.  Oak  Park,  HI. 

School  journal,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  Taylorville  and  Chicago,  111. 

School  review.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

School  science  and  mathematics.  Mount  Morris,  111. 

School  world,  London,  England. 

Science,  Substation  34,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sewanee  review,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

South  Atlantic  quarterly.  Trinity  college,  Durham,  N.  0. 

South  Dakota  educator,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 

StorjrteUers'  magazine,  27  West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  N.  Y« 

Survey,  106  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  journal  of  education,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vocational  education.  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  IlL 

Volta  review,  Volta  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  Madison,  Wis. 

World's  work,  London,  England. 

Wyoming  school  journal,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

SSeitschrift  fftr  kinderforschung,  Langensalza,  Germany. 

iSeitschzift  ftlr  pftdagogische  psychologie,  Leipzig,  Germany, 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  October  2,  19J3. 
Sir:  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
German  systems  of  industrial  and  trade  education.  There  is  a  large 
demand  for  information  in  regard  to  the  general  policies  of  German 
cities  and  States  in  regard  to  such  education,  and  also  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  schools  for  special  trades. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  consular  reports  submitted  here- 
with, (1)  The  German  System  of  Industrial  Training,  (2)  German 
Schools  for  Builders,  (3)  Preparatory  Courses  for  Master  Crafts- 
men, (4)  Courses  for  Master  Tradesmen  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
(5)  Brief  Report  of  the  Trade  Institute  at  Cologne,  (6)  Schools  for 
Fruit-Growing — the  first  two  by  Ralph  Busser,  American  consul  at 
Erfurt;  the  third  by  George  Nicholas  Ifft,  American  consid  at 
Nuremberg;  the- fourth  by  Vice  Consul  General  William  Dawson, 
jr.,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main ;  the  fifth  by  W.  G.  Dunlop,  American 
consul  at  Cologne;  tiie  sixth  by  Consul  General  H.  W.  Harris,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main — be  printed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CONSULAR  REPORTS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

IN  GERMANY. 


I.  THE  SYSTEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLING. 

Bj  RAI.PH  O.  BussBK,  United  8ft^  Oonsui  at  Brfmri. 


I.  OUTLINE  OF  SYSTEM. 

CI-.\  SSIFIC  ATION . 

The  industrial  schools  of  Germany  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
(1)  General  trade  schools ;  (2)  special  trade  schools;  (8)  engineering 
and  scientific  schools. 

The  general  trade  schools  embrace  the  industrial  continuaUon 
schools  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungs-Schulen),  or  part-time  schools 
for  young  people  b^ween  the  ages  of  14  and  17  (or  15  and  18)  who 
have  finished  their  general  education  in  the  common  schools  (Volks- 
schnlen)  and  are  employed  in  the  industries  as  apprentices,  helpers, 
or  other  manual  workers;  the  medianics'  schools  (Handwerker- 
Schulen)  with  Sunday  morning  and  weekday  evening  classes  for  the 
technical  and  theoretical  instruction  of  journeymen;  and  the  indus- 
trial art  schools  (Kunstgewerbe-Schulen)  for  the  better  education 
of  artisans  and  mechanics  in  the  theory,  art,  and  technique  of  their 
respective  crafts. 

Tlie  special  trade  schools  (gerwerbliche  Fachschulen)  provide 
specialized  technical  and  manual  training  in  particular  trades,  aim- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  ordinary  apprenticeship,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  preparing  the  learner  for  pursuit  of  the  trade  as  master,  journey- 
man, or  skilled  apprentice.  In  Germany  they  are  generally  under- 
stood to  include  such  institutions  as  textile  schools,  special  schools 
for  the  metal  industry,  schools  for  builders,  schools  for  woodworkers, 
tanners,  clockmakers,  opticians,  potters,  coppersmiths,  bookbinders, 
printers,  decorators,  dyers,  shoemakers,  tin  workers,  plumbers,  lock- 
smiths, blacksmiths,  toy  makers,  gardeners,  brewers,  bakers,  millers, 
btitchers,  barbers,  tailors,  etc. 

Each  of  the  engineering  and  scientific  schools  makes  a  specialty  of 
some  of  the  following  technical  professions:  Civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
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trical,  and  marine  engineering;  architecture,  shipbuilding,  naviga- 
tion, forestry,  mining  and  metallurgy,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and 
general  science.  Architecture  is  also  the  principal  course  in  the 
schools  for  builders,  which  are  classed  as  special  trade  schools  be- 
cause all  of  the  building  trades  are  there  taught.  The  highest  grade 
of  engineering  or  scientific  school  is  the  Technische  Hochschule.^ 

ORGANIZATION,   CJOVERNMENT,   AND   MAINTENANCE. 

Most  of  the  trade  scliools  in  Germany  have  been  organized  either 
by  the  respective  trade  guilds  or  otlier  industrial  associations  or  by 
the  city  or  town  in  which  they  are  located.  Others  were  established 
by  private  endowment.  The  higher  technical  schools  and  industrial 
art  schools  are  in  most  cases  either  State  or  municipal  institutions. 
While  the  special  trade  schools  are  still  largely  managed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  appropriate  guilds,  industrial  associations,  or 
m\micipalitie«,  many  of  them  receive  State  appropriations  by  com- 
plying with  certain  requirements  designed  to  bring  about  uniformity 
in  educational  standards,  curricula,  qualification  of  teachers,  exami- 
nations, etc. 

The  development  of  the  factory  system,  the  substitution  in  many 
branches  of  machinery  for  hand  labor,  the  growing  utilization  of  art 
in  industry,  and  the  increasing  technical  knowledge  and  skill  re- 
quired in  various  departments  of  manufacture  have  created  a  demand 
for  workmen  with  more  thorough  training  and  expert  knowledge 
than  could  be  acquired  merely  by  learning  the  trade  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  The  necessary  theoretical  and  technical  training 
could  only  be  given  in  industrial  art  and  mechanics'  schools,  special 
trade  schools,  and  engineering  and  technological  institutes.  In  order 
to  keep  in  close  practical  touch  with  the  actual  industries  for  whose 
operation  the  young  people  are  being  trained,  these  trade  schools  are 
usually  found  in  the  same  localities  where  the  related  industries 
flourish.  The  relationship  between  the  trade  school  and  the  industry 
is  thus  one  of  reciprocity,  the  school  adapting  itself  to  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  industry,  and  the  industry  being  continually  revived 
and  stimulated  to  further  improvement  by  the  regular  accession  to 
its  ranks  of  workmen  trained  in  the  school.  Furthermore,  as  many 
of  these  trade  schools,  in  addition  to  the  theoretical,  technical,  and 
artistic  training,  offer  to  the  students  workshop  practice,  either  in 
the  school  plant  itself  or  in  the  appropriate  mill  or  factory,  the 
advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the  school  is  apparent. 

Where  the  particular  trade  school  is  related  to  a  factory  industry 
the  manufacturers  concerned,  as  well  as  the  industrial  associations 
of  which  they  are  members,  have  in  many  cases  been  the  prime 
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movers  organizing  or  promoting  it.  Whether  or  not  they  or  their 
predecessors  have  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  school,  they 
are  keenly  interested  in  its  curriculum  and  administration  and  are 
usually  well  represented  on  the  board  of  directors  or  supervisors. 
This  representation  in  the  control  or  management  of  the  school  by 
the  leaders  in  the  industry  .for  whose  advancement  it  was  established 
naturally  tends  to  keep  the  educational  work  of  the  institution 
adjusted  to  meet  the  progressive  requirement  of  the  trade.  Where, 
however,  the  trade  school  is  not  related  to  mines,  mills,  or  manu- 
facturing establishments,  but  to  industrial  operations  conducted  by 
independent  artisans  or  mechanics,  such  as  masons,  carpenters, 
cabinetmakers,  plumbers,  locksmiths,  shoemakers,  decorators,  book- 
binders, etc.,  then  the  guild,  consisting  of  the  master  workmen  in 
the  particular  trade,  will  be  found  either  in  control  of  the  institution 
or  possessing  certain  supervisory  or  advisory  powers  in  determining 
its  curriculum,  hours  of  instruction,  entrance,  and  graduation  re- 
quirements, etc. 

In  nearly  every  German  city  evening  and  Sunday  classes  have 
been  organized  for  artisans  in  the  various  trades  practiced  in  the 
community.  The  trades  most  closely  related  to  each  other  are 
grouped  together.  The  school  composed  of  these  various  evening 
trade  classes  is  usually  called  a  "  mechanics'  school  "  (Handwerker- 
schule),  which  in  many  cities  is  consolidated  with  the  local  industrial- 
art  school.  While  the  mechanics'  and  industrial-art  schools  in  a 
Prussian  city  are  generally  administered  by  the  local  school  authori- 
ties, the  State  exercises  certain  rights  of  inspection  and  control  as 
a  consequence  of  its  financial  aid.  The  local  chamber  of  commerce 
or  other  official  body  representing  the  manufacturers,  and  the  trade 
guilds  representing  the  master  workmen,  usually  have  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  the  departments  in  which  they  are  especially  interested, 
and  due  consideration  is  given  by  the  school  authorities  to  their  sug- 
gestions as  to  courses  and  time  of  instruction,  entrance  requirements, 
workshop  practice,  etc.  In  Prussia  all  the  trade  schools  receiving 
State  aid,  including  the  continuation  schools,  special  trade  schools, 
and  the  mechanics'  and  industrial-aii;  schools,  are  under  the  super- 
visory control  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry,  in  whose 
hands  it  was  considered  that  the  schools  could  best  be  adapted  to  the 
local  and  national  needs  of  commerce  and  industrj\  The  more  local 
administrative  work  of  the  State  is  divided  among  the  various  Prus- 
sian district  presidents  (Kegierungs-Prasidenten),  under  whom  are 
industrial  school  counsellors  (Gewerbeschulrate)  who  act  as  super- 
visors of  the  trade  schools  in  the  particular  Government  district. 

In  Prussia  nearly  all  the  textile  schools  are  local  institutions,  but 
receive  State  aid  contingent  upon  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  national  authorities.     Each  school  is  directly  managed  by  a 
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body  called  a  Kuratorium,  composed  of  representativ^a  of  the  local 
textile  industry  and  Government  officials.  In  technical  management 
the  Pnissian  textile  schools  are  subject  to  the  central  technical 
bui^au  for  the  textile  industry.  The  engineering  and  technological 
sdiools  of  Prussia  are  also  under  State  supervision  and  receive  ap- 
propriati<His  from  the  State  or  city,  or  from  bodi.  The  industrial 
continuation  schools  in  most  G^man  cides  and  towns  form  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  as  such  are  ^ipported  by  tlie  respective 
municipalities,  usually  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  and  sometimes 
from  the  manufacturers  and  trade  guilds  especially  interested.  The 
appropriations  of  the  German  State  governments  to  the  industrial 
continuation  schools  vary  from  one-Uiird  to  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
penditures, not  including  the  cost  of  rooms,  heating,  lighting,  and 
janitor  service,  whidi  is  met  by  tlie  local  community.  In  Prussia 
the  proportion  contributed  by  the  State  depends  lai^gely  upon  the 
size  and  financial  conditi<m  of  the  oommunity — to  the  larger  cities 
with  more  than  60,000  population,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  outiay,  and  to  the  smaller  cities  from  one-half  to  two-thirds, 
exclusive  of  the  buildings  and  operating  expei^es  connected  with 
them.  The  total  expenditures  in  Prussia  for  the  industrial  continua- 
tion schools  amounted  in  1011  to  $2y304,702,  of  which  ^2  per  cent 
was  borne  by  the  municipalities,  ^  per  cent  by  the  State,  2  per  cent 
by  associations  and  guilds,  and  II  per  cent  by  employers'  c(Mitribu- 
tions,  consisting  of  the  dbligaiory  tuition  fees  paid  for  their  ^n- 
ployees,  together  with  amounts  donated  by  some  of  them  voluntarily. 

2.  GENERAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

A.  INDUSTRIAL  COmmnJATION  SCHOOLS. 

AIM  AND  CHARACTfiR. 

The  continuation  schools  complete  the  common-school  education 
in  Germany  by  giving  the  youths  who  are  obliged  to  start  at  once 
upon  the  task  of  earning  a  living  the  rudiments  of  a  practical  educa- 
tion which  will  be  useful  to  them  not  only  as  citizens,  but  in  the 
active  pursuit  of  their  respective  vocations.  The  course  in  the 
common  schools  of  Prussia  covers  eiglit  years,  upon  the  completion 
of  which  the  compulsory  period  of  full-time  schooling  ends.  As  a 
rule,  however,  compulsory  education  does  not  then  entirely  cease, 
for  in  most  cities  and  towns  German  boys  are  required  to  attend 
the  continuation  school  for  six  or  seven  hours  per  week  during  three 
years;  that  is,  usually  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17.  JThe  boys 
who  have  entered  as  store  or  office  employees  upon  a  business  career 
attend  the  commercial  continuation  school  (Kaufmannische  Fort- 
bildungsschule) ;  those  who  have  taken  up  an  industrial  vocation, 
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as  trade  apprentioes,  laotarj  workers,  or  ot3»erwide»  at4»ad  ihe  3tt-j 
ctestrial  continTtatian  scImio}  (Oewerblkdie  Fortbildtisngisschiile). 

T^e  aim  of  tbe  indristnal  <^<mtmiiatio&  schoc>i  is  to  furnish  iim 
yoiing  apprentice  or  factcsy  worker  with  the  kind  of  technical  and 
business  isstraction  which  he  can  not  f^  in  tbe  shop  or  factory 
where  he  is  employed,  but  which  he  needs  in  order  to  ply  his  voca- 
tion intelligently  and  advance  kis  ecanomical  well-being.  Another 
important  object  of  the  continuation  school  is  to  give  the  youth  in- 
stmrtion  in  langimgCj  scienre  of  government,  ciatc  and  industrial, 
affairs,  trade  practices,  hygiene,  factory  saratatiofi,  etc.,  ^at  will  fit' 
him  to  be  an  intelligent  citizen  as  well  as  an  efficient  master  work-] 
man  or  competent  employer. 

The  tuition  of  i^e  students  in  the  contiBimtitMi  schools  is  jjaid  by' 
their  employers,  but  it  is  merely  nominal,  amounting  to  but  $1  or  '$B 
per  year.  The  main  financial  burden  is  borne  by  the  municipality, 
with  the  aid  of  State  appropriations,  provided  tlie  local  anthorittes 
hare  compKed  with  certain  refpiirements  iset  by  the  State. 

VOCATlONAl^  STCTIMCS. 

For  iiKliii^trially  employed  }'<Miths  who  have  &aither  the  iiine  »^* 
the  mcmey  to  attend  a  special  trada  jschool  the  c^mtiattation  achoal 
4Httistitutes  an  exceedingly  vaJuahla  and  in^iporta«t  aid.  lespeciaJly  in 
view  of  the  thorou^^uiess  a^  growiaag  importance  of  ilw  axamina- 
tions  for  jourBeymea^s  aad  nmstens'  oertificates.  Natorally,  the  ia- 
dustrial  continuation  school  can  reach  its  full  development  only  iai 
the  large  cities,  where  a  special  organization  in  ascending  single-trade 
classes  is  possible.  Ghood  results  are,  bomevec^  attained  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  by  grouping  related  trades ;  for  example^  ihQ  appren- 
tice's of  tlie  various  building  trades. 

In  selecting  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  serve  tJie  civic, 
vocational,  and  economic  interests  of  tlie  apprentices  and  to  cultivate 
in  them  the  technical  knoAvledge,  artistic  seiise,  and  idealism  thai, 
with-  flie  necessary  mechanical  skill  and  practical  experience,  go  to 
make  the  master  craftsman.  Tlie  vocational  studies  (Fachkunde) 
are  designed  to  broaden  as  much  as  possible  the  apprentioe^'s  knowl- 
edge of  his  ti*ade.  For  classes  which  embrace  single  trades  or  groups 
of  trades  this  expert  or  technical  instrucftion  includes  elementary 
geometry,  professional  trade  drawing,  machine  drawing,  and  the 
sketching  of  designs  from  prepared  drawing  cards;  and,  also,  if 
teachers  and  other  facilities  are  available,  the  handling  of  raw  mate- 
rials, tools,  machines^  and  working  models.  For  practical  manual 
instruction,  liowever,  especially  that  relating  to  the  particular  trade, 
one  must  look^  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  more  advanced  or  specialised 
institutions,  sucli  as  tlie  industrial  art  schools,  mechanics^  evejiiag 
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schools,  and  the  special  trade  schools.  In  some  large  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  algebra,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  science,  and 
mechanics  are  tau^t  in  elementary  form.  In  the  great  majority  of 
schools,  however,  these  advanced  subjects  are  omitted,  because  the 
very  limited  period  of  instruction  must  be  devoted  to  more  necessary 
studies. 

BUSINESS  INSTRUCTION. 

Another  illustration  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  instruction  in 
well-organized  industrial  continuation  schools  of  German  cities  is 
the  teaching  of  business  methods  and  affairs  (Geschaftskunde),  the 
knowledge  of  which  will  be  useful  to  an  artisan  or  mechanic  in  the 
carrying  on  of  his  particular  vocation,  whether  as  employer  or  sub- 
ordinate. The  apprentice  or  learner  receives  such  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial bookkeeping  and  arithmetic  as  can  be  applied  to  his  trade ; 
he  is  taught  the  principles  governing  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption;  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials;  the  market  for 
the  products  of  his  trade ;  the  computation  of  cost ;  and  the  fixing  of 
prices.  He  learns  about  simple  mercantile  and  credit  relations,  in- 
surance, postal  affairs,  and  railroad  traffic.  He  is  informed  as  to  the 
appropriate  industrial  laws  and  regulations,  hygienic  requirements  of 
the  workshop,  the  functions  of  chambers  of  commerce,  guilds,  and 
other  industrial  organizations,  trade  customs,  etc.  In  the  arithmetic 
course  a  study  is  made  of  checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange ;  cur- 
rency, weights,  and  measures ;  interest,  percentage,  commissions,  con- 
tract estimating,  etc. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTION    FOR   UNSKIU^D   WORKERS. 

The  most  difficult  task  of  the  German  industrial  continuation 
schools,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  has  been  the  planning  of  the 
instruction  for  the  unskilled  workers,  namely,  those  not  apprenticed 
to  or  learning  any  particular  trade,  but  performing  unskilled  or 
automatic  labor  as  barrow  men,  drivers,  deliverymen,  helpers,  or 
machine  operatives  in  the  various  industries.  These  youth,  who 
constitute  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  boys  attending  the 
industrial  continuation  schools  of  Prussia,  are  without  the  undivided 
aim  in  life  that  the  apprentice  has  in  his  single  vocational  work; 
the  will  to  learn  some  one  trade  thoroughly  is  often  lacking;  the 
manual  skill  remains  undeveloped;  and  the  proper  love  of  work  or 
pride  of  vocation  can  not  be  cultivated.  Such  a  boy  is  usually  con- 
trolled by  the  desire  to  earn  money  as  quickly  as  possible;  the  in- 
come is  proportionately  high  and  makes  him  independent  of  home 
control  too  soon.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  employer 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  such  workers,  and  the  dangers  of  the  big 
city  approach  closer  to  them  than  to  other  classes  of  employed  youth. 
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The'OWJsei|uen€e  is  that  a  comparatively  large  number  of  them  fall 
into  eTil  ways.  In  view  of  these  conditions,  Uie  establishment  of  an 
effective  system  of  education  for  the  unskilled  workers  is  considered 
in- Germany  an  urgent  problem  of  the  present  time. 

In  the  selection  of  studies  for  this  class  of  boys,  the  chief  aim  of 
the  well-organized  Grerman  continuation  schools,  such  as  those  of  the 
large  cities,  is  to  enable  them  to  learn  the  principles  governing  their 
industrial  environment  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  advance 
themselves  economically,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  broaden  their 
general  education.  Appropriate  connecting  ideas  are  the  entrance 
of  the  boy  into  industrial  life,  his  position  in  the  working  commu- 
rity,  the  activities  of  factory,  workshop,  and  general  traffic,  and  the 
system  of  work  and  cooperative  service.  The  care  of  the  health  and 
the  proper  use  of  spare  time  are  taught.  Besides  language,  religion, 
civics,  and  other  subjects  which  apply  to  all  classes  of  workers, 
simple  courses  in  domestic  and  industrial  bookkeeping  and  other 
business  studies  are  given.  Composition  and  arithmetic  are  closely 
connected  with  vocational  and  civic  affairs,  and  the  endeavor  is  to  fix 
the  instruction  by  practice  and  application.  The  aim  is  to  handle  the 
instruction  in  such  a  way  that  it  applies  most  appropriately  to  the 
student's  occupation  and  place  in  the  industrial  organization.  When 
practicable  this  is  accomplished  by  examples  from  actual  life  rather 
than  by  theoretical  discussions.  Proper  consideration  is  of  course 
given  to  the  practical  experience  and  intellectual  ripeness  of  the 
students.  Naturally,  the  plan  of  instruction  covers  a  wide  range,  as 
the  intellects  of  unskilled  workers  show  such  extraordinary  varia- 
tion. In  this  connection  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  is  the  organi- 
zation of  these  workers  in  classes  in  accordance  with  their  widely 
differing  capacities.  Where  they  are  mostly  employed  as  helpers  or 
operatives  in  a  town's  principal  industry,  like  the  manufacture  of 
textiles  or  small  metal  goods,  the  instruction  is  arranged  accordingly. 
It  is  said  that  in  localities  where  the  boys  seldom  change  their  occu- 
pation it  is  easier  to  organize  the  classes  according  to  the  kind  of 
business. 

CULTIVATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  .making  of  competent  workmen  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive 
aim  of  the  German  industrial  continuation  schools.  The  cultivation 
of  intelligent  citizenship,  patroitism,  and  the  cooperative  spirit 
among  the  workers  is  considered  quite  as  essential  in  the  promotion 
of  national  efficiency  as  manual  skill  and  technical  knowledge.  The 
ideal  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  system  is  the  enlightened  citizen 
who  is  capable  of  performing  efficiently  his  social  and  civic  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  the  tasks  of  his  vocation,  and  who  "  not  only  seeks 
to  advance  his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  but  also  consciously 
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I^Uces  his  Itbor  in  the  service  of  the  caminuaity.'^  As  sneftfis  4o  4his 
^eiad  there  bsLS  been  introdooed  in  the  indtistrial  oonticiudtioa  Bcboofe 
ci  many  German  cities  a  oourse  of  instractioai  in  civic  affairs 
(Bilrgerkunde),  including  studies  designed  to  ^&tck  the  oeooiectieiii 
et  the  individual  calling  with  the  coiBinai  Hie  in  the  family,  school, 
und  wododKip,  in  the  comBumity^  State,  wad  £^npire;  to  eaq^lain 
tiie  genesis  and  i^stem  of  isapoFtant  public  ini^tuiiosis;  to  cnltivftte 
reference  iar  tbe  constitution  and  public  laws,  loyalty  to  the  h«ne 
and  fatherland:;  and  to  indace  earnest  and  patrktic  ceoperaticm  im 
ihe  affairs  of  the  community  and  ination.  For  ^.xaoxpie,  the  students 
are  instructed  as  to  the  local  municipality  and  its  various  (^part> 
s^nts;  public  hygienie  and  sanitation;  fjysteim  of  taxation^  laws  for 
the  protectitHi  and  insuraaice  of  woiii^ecs;  the  ^fperatton  of  oourts  of 
justice;  the  functions  of  tlie  chief  p««blic  ai^ixorities;  importaoit 
facts  about  the  oi^anization  and  admhii^^trfitian  (d  the  State  «std 
&npire,  tlie  army^  the  navy,  and  tlie  colonies. 

PHYSIC.XjL  TRAININO  and  HEOKEATION  FACILITMBS. 

Other  praiseworthy  features  of  the  Oerraan  coiitinuntion  schools, 
designed  to  promote  national  efficiency,  are  -flie  physical  traTning  aird 
recreation  facilities  (Jugendpflege).  In  the  well-organized  scho^ols 
the  obligatory  studies  in  this  division  embrace  elemjentary  phya- 
ology  and  pei^sonal  hygiene  (care  of  the  body,  bathing,  cSothrng, 
food,  tempemnce,  etc.),  and  the  rendering  of  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured. For  the  voluntary  participation  or  use  of  the  students  matiy 
continuation  schools,  especially  in  the  lai^er  cities  of  Germany, 
provide  gymnasiums,  s'wimming  pools,  play,grounds,  and  crther 
athletic  facilities;  and  regular  instruction  is  ^ven  in  gymnir^cs, 
swimming,  and  field  sports.  Wliile  prizes  are  frequently  trffered  arrd 
other  measures  talcen  to  induce  the  students  to  partidpate  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  outdoor  sports,  and  games,  and  in  lihe  walkinic 
tours  arranged  by  tbe  teachers,  the  nse  of  romprtlston  is  discounte- 
nanced upon  tbe  principle  that  force  leads  to  opposition,  and  thwt 
those  who  unwillingly  take  part  in  athletics  would  receive  little  or 
no  benefit  therefrom.  Tn  additioii  to  tSiese  facilities  for  voluntary 
physical  training,  the  continuation  schools  frequently  provide  for 
the  optional  participation  or  attendance  of  the  students  other  forms 
of  education,  culture,  and  entertainment,  such  as  lectures,  concerts, 
dramatic  performances,  singing  classes,  reading  and  game  rooms, 
and  excursions  for  visiting  mnsmuns,  factories,  and  other  plirces  of 
hist(iric  or  industrial  interest.  These  excursions,  wiiidh  are  con- 
ducted by  tlie  appropriate  teadiers,  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable  to  the  students  in  the  concrete  examples  of  civic  and  techni- 
cal instruction  thus  afforded. 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  question  of  compulsory  or  optional  attendance  in  ex)ntinua- 
tion  schools  has  heretofore  been  left  to  the  respective  municipalities. 
Tlie  Prussian  State  Government,  however,  by  conditioning  its  annual 
appropriations  upon  the  establishment  of  compulsory  attendance, 
has  succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  communities  to  make  the 
attendance  compulsory.  In  1910  Prussia  had  1,818  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen),  with  321,226 
students;  59  association  schools  (Vereinsschulen),  with  5,831  stu- 
dents; and  285  guild  schools  (Inuungsschulen),  with  11,952  students. 
Of  the  industrial  continuation  schools,  1,749  (including  61  work 
schools)  had  compulsory  attendance  and  (^  optional  attendance. 
The  unskilled  workers  in  the  industrial  continuation  schools  num- 
bered in  1910,  66,599;  the  remainder  were  trade  or  factory  appren- 
tices as  distinguished  from  mere  operatives  in  factories  or  helpers 
in  other  induslrial  operations.  In  the  59  association  schools,  which 
are  maintained  by  apprentices,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  etc.,  the 
attendance  is  optional. 

After  agitation  for  a  niunber  of  years  a  draft  of  a  national  law 
has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Landtag,  or  Legislature, 
which  makes  three  years'  attendance  at  an  industrial  or  conmiercial 
continuation  school  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  boys  under  18  years 
of  age  who  are  employed  in  industrial  or  commercial  work  in  the 
particular  conmiunity.  The  boys  usually  finish  in  the  common  schools 
at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and,  according  to  the  new  State  law,  their 
compulsory  attendance  at  the  continuation  scliool  will  continue  for 
three  years  or  imtil  the  end  of  tlieir  apprenticeship,  but  not  beyond 
the  eighteenth  year.  It  is  also  provided  in  this  new  law  that  one 
can  be  released  by  the  school  authorities  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
the  public  industrial  continuation  school  by  attendance  during  the 
required  legal  period  and  for  an  equal  number  of  hours  at  a  guild  or 
other  continuation  school  or  trade  school,  provided  that  the  instruc- 
tion at  such  school  has  been  recognized  by  the  president  of  the 
respective  government  district  (Regienmgs-Prasident)  as  an  ade- 
quate substitute. 

As  a  rule,  the  annual  period  of  instruction  amounts  to  at  least  240 
hours,  generally  extending  over  40  weeks,  with  a  weekly  average  of 
6  hours.  This  has  been  found  insufficient,  however,  for  those  trades 
which  require  extensive  drawing  or  practical  expert  instruction.  A 
reduction  to  four  hours  per  week  is  allowable  for  classes  which 
receive  supplementary  expert  instruction  for  at  least  two  hours  per 
week  at  a  guild  or  association  school  recognized  by  the  State.  For 
those  who  follow  the  season  trades,  such  as  masons,  carpesiters, 
painters,  etc*.,  the  period  of  instruction  may  be  diminished  during 
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the  principal  work  season,  if  it  be  correspondingly  increased  in  the 
slack  season,  provided  such  an  arrangement  is  practicable.  The 
vacation  in  the  continuation  schools  is  usually  regulated  by  indus- 
trial requirements  and  by  the  practice  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
locality. 

Originally  the  instruction  in  the  continuation  schools  was  largely 
confined  to  week-day  evenings  and  Sunday  morning  hours.  The 
school  authorities,  however,  now  recognize  that  the  fatigue  of  the 
students  after  a  day  or  week  of  toil  in  the  places  of  employment, 
and  the  listlessness  and  natural  feeling  of  repulsion  toward  studies 
which  rob  them  of  well-earned  rest  and  recreation,  impair  seriously 
the  value  of  evening  and  Sunday  insiruction.  The  tendency  is  there- 
fore to  abolish  Sunday  hours  and  evening  hours  of  instruction  after 
8  o'clock;  and  employers  are  compelled  by  law  to  permit  the  boys 
to  be  absent  from  business,  without  loss  of  pay.  during  those  hours 
of  instruction  which  may  fall  in  the  regular  working  period  of  the 
respective  store,  shop,  mill,  or  factory.  For  example,  in  the  industrial 
continuation  schools  of  Prussia  during  1911,  78  per  cent  of  the  in- 
struction was  given  week  days  between  7  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  12  per 
cent  week  days  after  8  o'clock  p.  m,  and  10  per  cent  Sunday  mornings. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  establishing  the  industrial  continuation  schools  in  Germany 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  properly  trained  teachers. 
Teachers  from  the  common  schools  with  the  required  pedagogical 
ability  seldom  had  the  necessary  technical  or  expert  training  in  in- 
dustrial branches  like  mechanical  drawing  and  applied  mathematics, 
while  the  artisans,  mechanics,  engineers,  architects,  etc.,  selected  to 
give  the  expert  or  practical  instruction  often  possessed  no  knowledge 
of  the  proper  methods  of  teaching. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  special  courses  (Ausbildungskurse) 
of  some  weeks'  duration  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  been  or- 
ganized. The  principal  studies  taught  are  drawing,  industrial  art, 
bookkeeping,  and  practical  mathematics.  Many  of  the  teachers,  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  the  theoretical  or  tech- 
nical instruction  of  apprentices  in  the  continuation  school,  have  spent 
a  few  weeks  or  months  in  practical  study  or  work  in  the  particular 
industry  represented  in  the  class  they  expected  to  teach.  Thus  the 
teacher  of  the  shoemaker  class  in  the  Erfurt  industrial  continuation 
school,  while  not  a  shoemaker  himself,  has  made  such  a  special  study 
of  the  theory  and  art  of  shoemaking  and  has  kept  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  practical  side  of  the  trade,  that  he  is  peculiarly  equipped  to 
give  to  the  members  of  liis  class  that  kind  of  instruction  in  drawing 
and  other  technical  subjects  that  will  be  of  practical  use  to  them  in 
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the  pursuit  of  their  vocation.  Furthermore,  it  is  sometimes  required 
that  the  teacher  of  drawing  or  other  technical  course  spend  a  year  or 
more  at  an  industrial  art  school  or  in  the  appropriate  special  trade 
school  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  of  the  course 
he  is  to  teach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expert  craftsman  who  is  to 
give  the  shop  or  practical  instruction,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
years'  experience  in  the  industry  itself,  may  be  required  to  have  a 
diphmia  from  a  trade  school,  and  perhaps  some  little  training  in 
pedagogy. 

B.  INDUSTRIAL  ART  AND  MECHANICS  SCHOOLS. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOLS. 

The  industrial  art  school  (Kunstgewerbe-Schule),  which  is  in 
many  cities  combined  with  a  school  for  mechanics,  represents  the 
most  recently  developed  phase  of  industrial  schooling  in  Germany- 
It  is  virtually  a  municipal  higher-trade  school,  generally  under  State 
supervision,  for  the  professional  and  artistic  education  of  master 
workmen,  foremen,  managers  of  technical  and  art  departments  of 
industries,  pattern  makers,  designers,  draftsmen,  and  modelers  for 
the  different  branches  of  industrial  art  and  for  the  fine  or  highly 
skilled,  trades.  The  studies  are  arranged  in  recognition  of  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  furniture  designers,  cabinetmakers,  wood  carvers, 
carpenters,  plumbers,  locksmiths,  architectural  draftsmen,  sculptors, 
jewelers,  chasers,  painters  on  glass  and  china,  sign  painters,  lithog- 
raphers, bookbinders,  printers,  leather  workers,  upholsterers,  paper- 
hangers,  interior  decorators,  textile  handworkers,  etc.  The  day  or 
full  courses  at  an  industrial  art  school  are  intended  for  the  learners 
and  craftsmen  of  the  art  trades  who  can  afford  to  devote  one  or  two 
years  to  drawing,  technical  studies,  and  workshop  practice  in  the 
appropriate  department  of  the  school.  Here  the  aspiring  artisan  or 
mechanic  can  study  the  scientific  principles  and  art  rules  of  his 
industry  and  cultivate  ideas  of  grace  and  beauty  which  can  be  com- 
bined with  utility  so  that  his  work  may  be  scientifically  planned,  ex- 
pertly designed,  economically  and  skillfully  executed,  and  artistically 
as  well  as  mechanically  adapted  to  the  utilitarian  purpose  intended- 
This  instruction  in  technics  and  applied  art  provided  for  the  crafts- 
men in  practically  every  German  city  of  industrial  importance  has 
exercised  great  influence  not  only  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
skilled  workers  but  in  stimulating  their  inventive  faculties.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  lavish  display  of  coimtless  beautiful  conceptions 
of  industrial  art  in  store  windows  everywhere  in  Grermany ;  and  thou- 
sands of  wholesale  buyers  from  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
come  every  year  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  artistic  wares  and  latest  holiday 
goods  of  German  manufacture. 
15421  •— 13 2 
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MECHANICS^  EVENING  8CHOOL8. 

The  evening  and  Sunday  schools  for  mechanics  occupy  an  un- 
portant  position  in  the  German  industrial  school  system.  In  every 
community  there  are  men  of  narrow  means  who  can  not  afford  to 
leave  their  work  during  the  daytime  or  spend  several  years  in  a 
special  trade  school,  industrial  art  school,  or  school  of  technology. 
Those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  vocation  which  they  have 
imdertaken  require  only  limited  instruction  in  the  science,  art,  and 
technics  of  the  particular  trade  in  order  to  develop  into  master 
craftsmen  and  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  foremen  and  other 
positions  of  direction  and  responsibility  in  industrial  undertakings. 
Thus,  in  order  to  enable  artisans  and  mechanics  employed  during  the 
day  to  improve  themselves  in  their  respective  trades,  nearly  every 
Gterman  city  has  organized,  in  ccmnection  with  the  industrial  art 
school,  trade  classes  for  attendance  weekday  evenings  and  Sunday 
mornings.    These  trade  classes  constitute  the  mechanics'  school. 

In  addition  to  the  organization  of  such  mechanics*  schools  by  ihe 
municipalities,  trade  guilds,  or  industrial  associations,  the  Prussian 
administration  of  commerce  and  industry  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  expensive  equipment  of  4:he  special  trade  schools  serviceable  to  a 
wider  circle  of  workers  by  establishing  evening  courses  for  the-  volun- 
tary attendance  of  ambitioas  mechanics  working  at  the  particular 
trade  taught  in  the  school.  Such  special  courses  (Scmderkurse)  have 
been  arranged  for  machinists  in  the  higher  school  for  machinists 
and  shipbuilders  in  Kiel,  in  die  combined  school  for  machinists  in 
Cologne,  and  in  the  trade  schools  at  Remscbeid  and  Siegen ;  for  gun- 
smiths, in  the  industrial  continuation  school  at  Suhl ;  for  tin  workers, 
in  Si^en;  and  for  plumbers  in  Gleiwitz.  Special  courses  have  also 
been  arranged  for  locomotive  engineers  in  Dortmund,  AIt(Hia,  Po8en, 
Elberfeld-Barmwi,  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  and  Schneidemuehl. 

In  arranging  the  program  of  instruction  in  the  industrial  art  and 
mechanics'  schools,  the  tendency  is  now  especially  to  enlarge  and 
cultivate  the  trade  classes  which  are  more  closely  related  to  the  dis- 
tinctive industries  of  the  particular  locality,  even  though  it  may 
result  in  stinting  the  other  trade  classes.  This  tendency  is  especially 
noticeable  in  connection  with  the  school  workshops  (Lehrwerk- 
statte),  where  specialization  in  certain  branches  of  mechanics  and 
industrial  art  is  cm  the  increase.  For  example^  the  mechanics  and 
industrial  art  school  in  Barmen  pays  particular  attention  to  cabinet- 
making  and  the  lithographic  industries;  the  school  in  Elberfeld  to 
metal  working  and  bookbinding;  that  in  Dusseldorf  to  the  building 
trades  and  landscape  gardening;  in  Erfurt  to  shoemaking,  printing, 
lithography,  bookbinding,  and  cabinetmaking. 

In  many  German  cities  the  industrial  art  school  and  the  mechanics' 
school  are  combined  in  one  institution,  and  the  courses  are  frequently 
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conducted  in  the  same  rooms  and  by  tlie  same  instructors  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication  in  facilities  and  equipment. 

ADMISSION  AND  (X)UBflES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  both  the  industrial  art  school  and  the  mechanics'  school  pro- 
vide instruction  in  drawing,  mathematias,  modeling,  and  shop  prac- 
tice in  the  handling  of  tools  and  materials,  the  practical  work  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  actual  apprenticeship  in  a  trade.  The 
object  of  the  school  work  is  rather  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
such  apprenticeship  in  theoretical,  technical,  and  art  culture;  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions  in  their 
respective  trades;  and  to  keep  them  fresh  and  up  to  date  in  all  their 
methods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  admission  to  full  courses  in  most  of 
the  industrial  art  and  mechanics'  schools  of  Germany  is  dependent 
upon  previous  practical  employment  in  tlie  industry  in  which  the 
student  desires  to  perfect  himself.  The  required  length  of  experi- 
ence varies  from  a  few  months  to  several  years,  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  trade  and  the  grade  and  character  of  work  offered  in 
the  school.  For  full  or  day  students  the  entrance  requiremwits  are 
more  strict  than  for  the  evening  and  casual  students. 

The  Prussian  minister  of  commerce  and  industry  issued  a  decree  in 
1912  recommending  that  in  future  the  industrial  art  and  mechanics' 
schools,  excepting  those  which  have  already  adopted  identical  or  more 
far-reaching  requirements,  should  in  general  admit  as  full  students 
only  those  who  have  had  as  a  foundation  at  least  two  years*  practice 
in  the  particular  industry.  The  admission  as  full  students  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  show  compliance  with  this  requirement  is  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  decision  of  the  director  of  the  school  with  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  upon  the  permission  of  the  latter 
body  alone.  Tliis  governmental  decree  refers  only  to  the  students 
taking  a  full  course  in  one  of  the  artistic  crafts;  that  is,  those  who 
devote  themselves  exclusively  for  several  years  to  an  industrial  art 
and  technical  course.  It  does  not  concern  the  ev^ng  and  occasional 
hour  students,  namely,  those  who  are  employed  at  their  respective 
trades  during  the  day  and  attend  one  of  the  classes  for  a  few  hours 
a  week. 

The  above  decree  will  make  no  change,  however,  in  the  require- 
ments of  admission  to  the  majority  of  the  industrial  art  schools  in 
Prussia,  because  the  completion  of  an.  actual  apprenticeship  has  al- 
ready been  established  by  many  of  these  schools  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  entering  as  a  full-course  student.  In  some  of  the  municipal 
industrial  art  schools  an  average  of  three  years'  previous  actual  em- 
ployment at  the  trade  is  required,  on  the  principle  that  the  more 
practical  experience  a  student  has  had  in  the  trade  the  better  the 
prospect  of  success  from  attendance  at  such  a  school.    The  strict 
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carrying  out  of  this  requirement,  however,  would  by  its  very  rigor 
have  lead  to  the  injury  of  many  branches  of  industry  and  driven 
large  numbers  of  talented  boys  with  a  good  common-school  education 
into  the  arms  of  the  seductively  advertised,  but  usually  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory,  private  trade  schools,  to  whose  proprietors  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profit  is  naturally  a  much  more  important  consideration 
than  the  individual  interest  of  the  students.  Consequently,  in  many 
industrial  art  schools  a  large  number  of  exceptions  are  made  to  the 
general  rule.  Thus,  the  mechanics  and  industrial  ait  school  at 
Erfurt  allows  exceptions  in  the  following  cases,  viz : 

(1)  Those  in  the  freehand  drawing  crafts  for  advertisement  and 
illustration  work,  book  ornamenting,  embroidery,  etc. ; 

(2)  Artisans  in  trades  where  work  is  practically  suspended  in 
winter; 

(3)  Apprentices  who  under  their  contracts  of  employment  are 
required  to  work  for  the  master  only  in  summer  and  are  permitted 
in  the  winter  to  pursue  a  special  school  training; 

(4)  Young  people  who  after  graduation  from  the  common  schools 
are  delayed  in  entering  a  suitable  apprenticeship  and  wish  to  utilize 
the  waiting  time  in  a  trade  preparatory  course; 

(5)  Learners  of  art  handicrafts  whose  state  of  health  prevents 
them  from  giving  all  or  part  of  their  time  to  actual  apprenticeship 
or  factory  work,  and  hence  for  their  vocational  education,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  industrial  art  .school;  and 

(6)  Preapprenticeship  students  or  those  who  require  certain  tech- 
nical and  art  instruction  to  prepare  them  for  entrance  into  the  par- 
ticular trade  or  industry  as  eflScient  beginners. 

To  the  above  classes  of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  requiring 
previous  practical  employinent  at  the  trade  as  a  condition  of  en- 
trance to  an  industrial  art  school  should  be  added  the  professional 
teachers  who  desire  to  get  the  necessary  training  to  equip  them  to 
give  instruction  in  drawing,  etc.,  as  well  as  ladies  who  wish  to  develop 
their  talents  for  household  decoration  and  artistic  handwork. 

3.   SPECIAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

TRADE     SCHOOLS    AS    A    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    APPRENTICESHIP. 

Special  schools  e^st  in  Germany  for  almost  every  trade  known 
to  the  industrial  world.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  Germans  do  not  believe  in  the  plan  of  teaching  trades  wholly  in 
the  schools  except  when  the  conditions  in  a  particular  industry  are 
such  that  the  necessary  training  of  the  learners  can  not  be  provided. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  textile  industry,  where  the  neces- 
sity for  special  technical  knowledge  and  the  acquisition  of  high  skill 
in  handwork,  as  well  as  in  the  operation  of  the  complicated  ma- 
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chinery  of  the  trades,  led  to  the  establishment  c)f  si)ecial  schools  for 
spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  ropemaking,  dyeing,  finishing,  ribbon 
and  lace  making,  embroidering,  etc.  Even  in  many  of  these  schools 
a  requirement  for  admission  is  previous  practical  employment  in  a 
textile  factory.  Other  important  institutions  which  substitute  school 
for  apprenticeship  training  in  whole  or  in  part  are  the  special 
schools  for  the  metal  trades  (gewerbliche  Fachschulen  fiir  Metall- 
Industrie)  in  the  Prussian  cities  of  Schmalkalden,  Siegen,  Iserlohn, 
and  Kemscheid;  the  school  for  coppersmiths  at  Hanover;  the  tanning 
school  at  Freiberg,  Saxony;  the  school  for  clock  and  watchmaking 
at  Furtwangen  in  Baden ;  the  schools  for  basket  making  at  Litchten- 
fels,  in  Bavaria,  and  Heinsberg,  in  Prussia;  the  schools  for  straw 
plaiting  in  the  Odenwald  and  Black  Foresi,  and  in  Saxony;  and  the 
schools  for  pottery  and  for  woodworkers  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many. 

Besides  the  incompleteness  of  the  practical  trainijig  which  the 
learners  in  many  trades  would  receive  if  dependent  upon  the  trade 
schools,  there  are  certain  economical  disadvantages  in  the  general 
substitution  of  special  trade  schools  for  apprenticeship,  such  as.the 
tremendous  expense  to  the  State  of  providing  adequately  equipped 
workshops  (estimated  in  Prussia  at  $100  to  $125  per  year  for  each 
student),  the  corresponding  cost  to  the  parents  of  supporting  the 
boys  during  the  period  of  instruction,  now  to  a  large  extent  borne 
by  the  employers  to  whom  they  are  apprenticed,  and  the  enormous 
loss  to  industry  that  would  result  from  the  absence  of  apprentice- 
ship labor. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCnON. 

The  regulations  governing  admission  to  the  industrial  art  schools 
and  mechanics'  evening  schools  have  no  application  to  the  special 
trade  schools,  which  fix  their  own  entrance  requirements  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  school  and  the  conditions  in  the- respective 
industry.  If  it  be  a  trade  preparatory  school,  or  a  trade  school  aim- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship  in  whole  or  in  part,  then  the 
only  condition  precedent  to  entrance  is  in  most  cases  completion  of 
the  eight  years'  course  in  the  conunon  schools  (Volksschulen).  If, 
however,  it  be  an  advanced  trade  school  designed  not  to  replace  but  to 
supplement  the  learning  of  the  trade  under  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, then  admission  may  be  confined  to  those  who  have  already  had 
one  or  two  years'  practical  experience  in  the  particular  industry,  or 
even  to  those  who  have  passed  through  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
and  become  journeymen.  While  attendance  at  an  industrial  art 
school,  school  for  mechanics,  or  elementary  trade  school  will  in  some 
German  States  relieve  one  of  the  obligation  to  attend  the  industrial 
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continuation  school  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungs-Schule)  for  the  cor- 
responding period,  the  special  trade  schools,  as  a  genial  rule,  can  be 
entered  only  after  ccnnpletion  of  the  continuation  school  course  or  of 
equivalent  instruction.    The  motive  is  to  insure  proper  maturity  of 

'  mind  in  the  learning  of  a  difficult  trade. 

The  curriculum  of  the  typical  Grerman  special  trade  school  for 
the  highly  skilled  crafts  may  be  divided  into  three  general  parts: 

I  First,  theoretical  or  technical  instruction;  second,  business  teaching; 

'  and  third,  practical  manual  training.  In  the  theoretical  or  technical 
course  the  most  important  studies  are  drawing,  mathematics,  and 
industrial  art.    In  the  latter  course  tlie  most  time  and  attention  is 

'  devoted  to  drawing,  not  only  on  account  of  its  practical  application 

'  to  the  trade  taught,  but  because  it  trains  the  mind  and  eye,  cultivates 
the  sense  of  proportion  a,nd  mechanical  correctness,  and  develops  a 

'  taste  for  the  harmonious  and  artistic.  The  course  in  arithmetic  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  technical  calculations  incidental  to  the  special  trade 
taught  in  the  school ;  and  in  geometry,  to  the  practical  application  of 
geometrical  relations.    The  purpose  of  the  business  teaching  is  to 

i  prepare  the  student  for  the  practical  conduct  of  the  business  of  his 
trade.  He  is  therefore  taught  the  principles  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, computation  of  cost  and  fixing  of  prices,  the  sources  of  raw 
materials,  available  markets,  the  method  of  bookkeeping  most  suit- 
able to  his  trade,  and  the  important  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  the  particular  trade  or  industry.  The  practical 
manual  training  is  in  the  form  of  shop  practice  in  the  school  itself 
when  the  school  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools  and  machines, 
or  in  the  associated  fa6tories  or  workshops  of  the  locality.  Where 
the  manual  work  is  done  in  the  school  the  instruction  is  generally 
given  by  a  master  workman,  who  may  be  regularly  engaged  in  the 
industry  itself  or  who  at  least  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  modern 
conduct  of  the  trade  and  the  latest  improvements  in  tools,  machinery, 
and  industrial  processes.  Thus  by  affording  to  factory  artisans  and 
the  journeymen  of  the  trades  the  opp<Mtunity  of  learning  the  use 
of  the  best  machines  and  appliances,  the  most  efficient  time-saving 
methods,  the  highest  type  of  manipulative  skill,  and  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  industrial  processes,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
evolve  new  ideas  and  inventions,  improve  the  work,  and  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production.  Without  the  special  trade  schools  many  ap- 
prentices would  have  made  no  progress  beyond  the  industrial  trAin- 
ing  possible  in  an  antiquated  factory  with  out-of-date  machinery  or 
old-fashioned  methods.  As  it  is,  the  Grerman  craftsmen,  with  their 
specialized  trade  school  education,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  splendidly  equipped  modem  factories  and  other 
industrial  establishments  by  means  of  which  Germany  in  recent  years 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  exporting  nations  of  the  world. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  BUILDERS  AND  WOODWORKERS.^ 

The  schools  for  builders,  for  the  instruction  of  architects,  masons, 
and   carpenters,  were  among  the  earliest  special  trade  schools  to 
develop  in  Germany.    They  were  first  organized  merely  as  depart- j 
ments  of  drawing  schools,  industrial  art,  and  continuation  schools;] 
but  during  the  past  few  decades  the  building  trades  have  become  so  ] 
complicated  in  response  to  the  demands  of  modern  civic,  social,  and 
industrial  life  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  separate  buildings 
and  establish  more  elaborate  curriculums  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students. 

By  reason  of  the  extensive  timbered  areas  of  Germany,  such  as 
the  Odenwald,  Thuringian,  and  Black  Forests,  with  their  varieties 
of  excellent  hard  and  soft  woods,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
prosperous  national  industries  has  naturally  been  that  of  woodwork- 
ing, including  the  manufacture  of  building  materials,  clocks,  canes, 
toys,  woodenware,  and  furniture,  cabinetmaking,  etc.  The  crafts- 
men in  wood,  such  as  carpenters,  turners,  joiners,  cabinetmakers, 
wood  carvers,  etc.,  prior  to  1859  had  to  be  satisfied  with  such  theo- 
retical and  technical  instruction  as  could  be  furnished  by  the  indus- 
trial continuation  schools,  the  industrial  art  schools,  and  the  schools 
for  builders.  In  that  year  the  first  German  school  for  woodworkers 
was  established  at  Berchtesgaden,  in  Bavaria.  Similar  schools, 
principally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industi'ies  of  cabinetmaking, 
turning,  and  carving,  Avere  subsequently  established  in  Oberammer- 
gau,  Furth,  Bischofeheim,  Partenkirchen,  Koetzting,  and  Neuham- 
mer,  in  Bavaria,  and  Furtwangen,  in  Baden.  Of  the  woodworking 
sdiools  in  other  parts  of  Grermany  the  most  prominent  are  the  school 
for  carpenters  at  Berlin,  the  school  for  turners  and  woodcarvers  at 
Leipzig,  and  the  school  for  cabinetmaking  and  wood  carving  at 
Flensburg. 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 

The  textile  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  Germany,  and  as  its 
products  are  to  a  large  extent  disposed  of  in  foreign  markets  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  the  manufacturers  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition. 
The  supremacy  of  the  German  industry  in  the  past  has  largely 
depended  upon  perfection  of  machinery  and  the  skill  and  cheapness 
of  the  labor.  Witli  the  development  of  textile  manufacturing 
abroad  and  the  gradual  increase  in  wages  among  skilled  textile 
workers  at  home,  the  competitive  power  of  the  German  industry  is 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  skill  and  technical 
training  of  its  workers.     Foreseeing  the  growing  menace  of  foreign 

^  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  schools  for  batlders,  see  p.  41. 
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competition,  especially  in  countries  like  the  United  States,  with 
plenty  of  capital  and  available  raw  material^  it  was  natural  that 
the  manufacturers  and  associations  of  the  textile  industry  should 
foster  the  development  of  schools  to  educate  and  train  skilled  workers 
for  the  most  difficult  and  artistic  grades  of  work.  This  movement 
toward  a  more  artistic  and  technical  training  of  the  textile  workers 
has  also  received  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  municipalities  in  which  the  industries  flourish  and 
also  of  the  respective  German  States. 

The  schools  for  hand  spinning  were  the  original  textile  schools  in 
Germany.  These  were  gradually  supplanted  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  hand  weaving  schools,  most  of  which  were 
later  transformed  into  schools  for  machine  weaving.  In  the  latter 
schools  the  instruction  at  first  was  chiefly  confined  to  theoretical 
work  in  designing  and  patterning;  but  with  the  progress  in  the  tech- 
nics of  the  trades,  the  specialization  in  the  industry,  and  the  intense 
competition,  the  opportunities  for  learning  the  textile  trades  thor- 
oughly in  the  factories  gradually  decreased,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary generally  to  substitute  the  school  workshop  for  the  appren- 
ticeship system  in  the  weaving  industry.  Therefore  most  of  the 
weaving  schools  are  now  equipped  with  machine  looms,  and  much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  technics  of  the  trade. 

With  specialization  in  the  textile  industry  has  come  specialization 
in  the  organization  of  textile  schools,  so  that  now  in  many  schools 
the  instruction  is  limited  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  industry 
which  flourishes  in  the  respective  locality.  The  requirements  of  spe- 
cial technical  knowledge  and  high  skill  in  handwork,  together  with 
the  difficulty  in  learning  to  handle  the  complicated  machinery,  were 
the  underlying  causes  of  such  specialization  of  textile  education  in 
Germany.  There  are  now  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  especially 
in  Saxony  and  the  lower  Rhine  country,  special  trade  schools  for 
spinning,  knitting,  weaving,  dyeing,  finishing,  ropemaking,  lace, 
fringe,  and  ribbon  making,  embroidering,  etc. 

The  textile  schools  of  Germany  can  also  be  divid^  into  two  gen- 
eral classes :  Lower  schools,  which  are  intended  to  develop  the  skilled 
artisan  or  master  workman  of  the  trade;  and  higher  schools,  which 
aim  to  prepare  the  students  for  managerial,  supervising,  and  im- 
portant technical  positions  in  the  factories.  There  are  higher  tex- 
tile schools  for  the  different  branches  of  the  silk,  cotton,  woolen,  and 
linen  industries,  respectively,  and  for  the  making  of  lace,  ribbons, 
trimmings,  etc.  The  work  in  these  institutions  is  usually  divided 
into  three  parts:  (1)  Theoretical  instruction  in  the  drawing  and  lec- 
ture rooms;  (2)  experimental  work  in  the  laboratories;  and  (3) 
manual  training  in  the  school  workshops.  A  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  many  textile  schools  is  previous  practical  employment  in 
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the  appropriate  textile  factory.  The  annual  tuition  fees  range  from 
$7  to  $47  for  Germans  and  $47  to  $250  for  foreigners.  In  Saxony 
the  textile  schools  also  discriminate  against  residents  of  other  parts 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  some  schools  exclude  foreigners  entirely. 
Another  expense  to  the  students  is  the  cost  of  school  supplies,  such 
as  books  and  drawing  materials.  In  several  machine-knitting  schools 
the  students  also  pay  for  the  yarns  they  use,  but  have  the  privilege 
of  keeping  or  selling  their  own  finished  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  schools  sell  the  products  of  the  students  and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  practice  of  allowing  the  students  to  buy  the  raw  fabric  and  dis- 
pose of  the  products  of  their  individual  skill  has  proved  successful 
in  that  it  operates  as  a  strong  inducement  to  painstaking  Avork  and 
economical  use  of  materials. 

4.    ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING   SCIIOOI^. 

The  higher  engineering  schools  provide  a  course  of  instruction  for 
those  preparing  to  take  positions  as  constructing  and  supervising 
engineers  in  the  larger  machine  shops,  educating  them  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  very  highest  class  of  engineering  enterprises.  The 
lower  engineering  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  intended  rather 
to  train  machinists  for  positions  as  foremen  or  superintendents  in 
the  smaller  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  factories.  The  chosen 
career  and  the  capacity  of  the  student  will  determine  which  class  of 
school  he  will  attend.  Each  class  of  school  in  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion fulfills  a  different  set  of  requirements  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  other  mechanical  undertakings, 
and  both  have  immeasurably  contributed  to  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  German  steel  and  iron  industry.  The  Prussian  higher 
engineering  schools  are  located  at  Dortmund,  Elberfeld,  Kiel,  Bres- 
lau,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Hagen,  Stettin,  Cologne,  Einbeck,  Posen.  and 
Altona ;  the  lower  engineering  schools  at  Dortmimd,  Elberfeld,  Han- 
over, Gleiwitz,  Duisburg,  Cologne,  Goerlitz,  and  Magdeburg.  The 
latter  are  also  designated  as  special  schools  for  the  metal  industry, 
because  plumbers,  locksmiths,  brass  founders,  and  other  metal  work- 
ers can  acquire  at  such  institutions  the  higher  technics  of  their  trades, 
and  thus  prepare  themselves  for  the  direction  or  management  of 
industrial  undertakings  in  their  special  lines  of  work.  Schools  for 
metallurgy  (Huttenschulen)  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  me- 
chanical engineering  schools.  Some  of  them  have  evening  classes 
for  machinists,  locksmiths,  tin  workers,  and  other  mechanics  of  the 
metal  trades  who  wish  to  study  engineering  or  metallurgy  or  other- 
wise gain  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  advance  themselves. 
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It  is  from  the  mechanical  engineering  schools  and  the  schools  of 
technology  and  not  from  the  technical  colleges  that  the  German 
manufacturing  industries  draw  the  great  majority  of  their  construct- 
ing and  supervising  engineers,  factory  managers,  and  shop  sup)eriii- 
tendents.  Among  engineering  and  manufacturing  concerns  it  is  the 
preponderating  opinion  that  the  course  at  the  technical  colleges  takes 
up  too  much  time  and  is  of  too  theoretical  and  scientific  a  nature  for 
the  training  of  men  who  have  to  do  with  the  practical  management 
of  workmen  and  mechanical  operations  in  foundries,  machine  shops, 
and  similar  metal  industries. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 
AIM    AND    CHARACTER. 

The  Technikum,  or  school  of  technology,  is  an  institution  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  where  a  number  of  tradcvS,  usually  closely 
related  to  each  other,  ai*e  taught  together  so  as  to  admit  of  a  duplica- 
tion of  courses,  teachers,  and  equipment.  By  grouping  together  such 
correlated  trades  as  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  draft- 
ing, chemistry,  mining  and  metallurgy,  architecture,  and  the  various 
trades  associated  with  building,  good  practical  results  have  been 
attained.  Thus  under  a  common  organization  the  subjects  of  draw- 
ing, physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  caii  be  taught  in  the  same 
institution  to  students  of  different  professions  and  trades.  The 
courses  at  a  Technikum  are  frequently  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  technical  industries  in  the  same  locality,  and  at  some  of  these 
institutions  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  the  students  practical 
experience  in  the  factories  or  worlcshops  of  the  vicinity. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    SCOPK. 

An  idea  of  the  organization  and  scope  of  the  German  schools  of 
technology  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  outline  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  a  typical  higher  school  of  technology,  namely, 
the  Thuringian  Technikum  at  Ilmenau  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  This  noted  institution  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  grand-ducal  government  and  is  divided  into  three  departments 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  department  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  practiciil  •re- 
quirements of  industry  as  constructors,  mechanical  superintendents, 
and  managing  or  directing  owners  of  factories  and  other  industrial 
establishments.  Within  the  scope  of  this  department  is  the  manu- 
facture of  steam  engines,  steam  turbines,  boilers,  gas  engines,  water- 
power  machines,  machine  tools,  transmission  power  plants,  arma- 
tures, pumps,  windlasses,  motor  vehicles,  iron  bridges,  and  roofs, 
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central  heating  plants,  special  machines  for  particular  industries 
like  paper  mills,  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  sugar  refineries,  brew- 
eries, gas  works,  etc.,  also  the  construction  of  dynamos,  electric  cars, 
and  motors,  electric  apparatus,  light  and  power  plants. 

(2)  The  department  for  machinists  and  electricians,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  prepare  the  students  for  intermediate  technical  positions, 
in  construction  offices,  machine  shops,  and  factories;  also  as  inde- 
pendent managers  of  small  machine  or  electrical  plants  and  of  busi- 
nesses for  the  installation  of  light,  heat,  and  water. 

(3)  The  department  for  foremen,  master  machinists,  machinery 
erectors  and  mechanical  draftsmen.  The  object  of  this  depart- 
ment is  the  theoretical  training  of  foremen,  etc.,  in  machine  con- 
struction and  electrical  work ;  of  master  machinists  for  the  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  plants  in  shops  and  factories  of  every  kind;  of 
proprietors  of  machine  shops  and  repair  plants;  and  of  mechanical 
draftsmen,  fine  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  turners,  and 
cabinetmakers  who  aim  to  better  their  technical  education. 

FACILITII-^J    FOR    PRACTICAL    WORK. 

The  association  of  German  engineers  has  laid  down  the  following 
objective  principles  to  guide  the  schools  of  technology  in  the  prac- 
tical training  of  engineering  and  technical  students : 

(a)  Acquirement  of  a  certain  skill  of  hands. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  materials  and  tools  of  machinery  construc- 
tion. 

(c)  The  method  of  assembling  the  finished  parts. 

{d)  Familiarity  with  the  duties  of  engine,  boiler,  and  machine 
attendants. 

(e)  Understanding  of  fhe  working  conditions  and  methods  in  a 
well-ordered  factory,  also  of  the  practical  application  of  the  indus- 
trial laws  and  regulations  concerned. 

(/)  Learning  proper  methods  of  intercourse  with  the  workers. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  school  workshops  as  a  substitute  for 
practical  manufacturing  experience  in  the  training  of  a  future  en- 
gineer, shop  superintendent,  or  factory  manager,  the  Thuringiaa 
Technikum  and  other  schools  of  technology'  in  Germany  have  made 
arrangements  which  enable  them  to  offer  to  the  students  facilities  of 
study  and  practical  work  at  suitable  factories  in  the  same  locality. 
The  industrial  establishment  thus  available  to  the  students  at  the 
technical  school  in  Hmenau  is  a  local  factory  for  the  construction  of 
machines,  electrical  apparatus,  and  mechanical  specialties.  There 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  application  of  theory  to  practice ;  for 
the  study  of  the  factory  equipment,  the  machine  tools,  mechanical 
operations,  and  manufacturing  methods;   and   for  the  making  of 
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experiments  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  'the  business  opera- 
tions of  the  factory.  This  practical  training  includes  instruction 
in  the  character  and  properties  of  the  materials  employed  in  machine 
construction;  the  manipulation  of  the  material  in  foundries,  black- 
smiths' and  locksmiths'  shops,  turning  and  cabinetmaking  shops; 
and  the  function  and  use  of  the  appropriate  hand  and  machine  tools. 
In  view  of  this  opportunity  to  study  the  operations  of  an  establish- 
ment of  varied  manufacture,  the  sequence  in  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion, the  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  material,  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  workmen,  it  is  apparent  that  the  factory  experience  during 
the  student  period  has  great  advantages  over  the  narrower  scope  and 
less  practical  operations  of  a  school  workshop,  upon  which  technical 
students  were  formerly  dependent. 

At  the  higher  schools  of  technology  the  tuition  fees  vary  from  100 
marks  ($23.80)  to  500  marks  ($119)  a  year.  At  the  lower  schools  of 
technology  the  tuition  fees  are  considerably  less.  These  institutions 
are  all  under  State  supervision  and  receive  appropriations  from 
either  the  State  or  city  in  which  they  are  located  or  from  both.  The 
examinations  for  graduation  are  regulated  by  Government  commis- 
sions, and  diplomas  are  conferred. 

TECHNICAL  COLi£GE8    (  HOC HSCH FLEX  )  . 

The  technical  colleges  represent  the  most  advanced  grade  of 
industrial  education  in  Germany.  To  Americans  unfamiliar  with 
the  German  nomenclature  the  term  "  Hochschule  "  (literally  "  high 
school ")  gives  a  false  impression  of  the  character  of  the  school,  as 
it  bears  no  similarity  to  an  American  high  school  either  in  rank  or 
curriculum.  The  German  technical  "high  school"  is  virtually  a 
scientific  institution  of  the  highest  rank,  and  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  engineering  and  scientific  departments  of  some  of  the  great 
American  universities.  It  is  really  more  advanced  than  most 
of  the  latter,  in  that  the  standard  of  admission  is  generally  higher, 
and  research  and  experiment  are  carried  on  by  maturer  students  and 
along  more  original  and  far-reaching  lines.  The  scientific  training 
and  in\^estigating  spirit  of  these  schools  have  made  possible  many 
of  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  electricity  by  which  methods  of 
manufacture  have  been  revolutionized,  industrial  processes  cheap- 
ened, natural  resources  conserved,  the  waste  products  of  farm,  mine, 
and  factory  utilized  in  the  production  of  valuable  new  commodities, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  thereby  increased  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  At  all  of  these  institutions  there  are  depart- 
ments for  archit^ture,  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  general  science.  At  some  of  them  there  are  certain 
other  departments,  such  as  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering 
at   the   Royal    Technical    High    School    in    Danzig;    mining    and 
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metallurgy  in  Aix  la  Chapelle;  pharmacy  in  Brunswick,  Stuttgart, 
and  Darmstadt;  naval  architecture  in  Berlin;  forestry  in  Karlsruhe; 
agriculture  in  Munich;  and  a  railway,  post,  and  telegraph  course 
in  Stuttgart.  In  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  school  in 
Brunswick  there  are  special  courses  for  the  study  of  foodstuffs,  sugar, 
and  ferments. 

In  civil  and  electrical  engineering,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy, 
mathematics  and  general  science  the  technical  colleges  occupy  an 
indisputable  position  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  different 
investigators  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  mechanical  engi- 
neering, mining,  and  the  building  industry  the  courses  at  a  technical 
college  are  too  theoretical  and,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  away 
from  practical  work,  tend  to  unfit  the  student  for  the  management  of 
workmen  and  the  active  direction  of  industrial  enterprises.  It  is 
claimed  that  outside  of  the  field  of  chemistry  and  of  civil  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  the  great  majority  of  engineering,  managerial, 
and  techincal  positions  in  the  industries  are  filled  by  graduates 
from  the  schools  of  mechanical  engineering,  foundry  schools,  mining 
schools,  schools  of  technology,  schools  for  builders,  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced special  trade  schools. 

S.   AUXILIARY  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

SCHOOL.  AVORKSUOF8    (lEHRWERKSTATTe)  . 

The  school  workshop  is  of  course  a  part  of  every  special  trade 
school.  It  is  also  connected  in  many  cities  with  those  classes  in  the 
industrial  art  school  and  mechanics'  evening  school  which  are  or- 
ganized for  the  better  training  of  workmen  in  the  distinctive  local 
industries.  The  school  workshop  offers  practical  experience  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  trade,  and  is  modeled  after  the  shop,  factory,  or  depart- 
ment of  the  industry  for  which  the  student  is  to  be  trained.  During 
the  past  decade  the  great  majority  of  industrial  art  and  mechanics' 
schools  have  also  been  equipped  with  workshops. 

Among  the  employers  of  skilled  labor,  the  guilds,  and  industrial 
as^iociations  generally  in  Germany  there  was  much  hostility  at  first  to 
the  idea  of  school  workshops,  because  of  the  fear  that  the  State  in- 
tended to  use  them  as  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship  to  master  crafts- 
men or  to  manufacturers.  But  this  opposition  is  dying  out  as  the  em- 
ployers and  guilds  realize  that  the  object  of  these  workshops  is  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  supplement,  tlie  process  of  learning  under  the 
apprenticeship  system.  In  the  industrial  art  school  the  workshop 
instruction  is  preparatory  or  supplementary  to  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  artisan  in  learning  or  plying  his  trade,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  mechanics'  evening  school  it  is  complementary  to  the  daily 
tasks  of  the  journeyman  at  his  trade. 
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Many  of  the  continuation  schools,  industrial  art  and  medianics^ 
schools,  and  special  trade  schools  once  or  twice  a  year  hold  local  or 
provincial  exhibitions  (Schulausstellungen)  of  the  drawings,  models, 
patterns,  and  other  work  of  the  students.  The  main  objects  are  to 
stimulate  competition  among  the  students  for  the  prizes,  which  are 
frequently  offered,  and  to  show  the  public,  especially  the  manufac- 
turers and  tradesmen,  what  is  actually  done  in  these  schools  that  are 
so  closely  bound  up  with  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
opportunity  to  see  the  various  specimens  of  work  produced  under  the 
instruction  of  specially  trained  teachers  and  of  leading  experts 
direct  from  the  trades  is  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  students 
themselves,  who  can  thus  recognize  the  defects  of  their  individual 
work,  but  to  the  journeymen  and  master  artisans  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  progress  in  theory,  technique,  and  art  in  their  respective 
trades.  For  the  distribution  of  prizes  a  fund  is  usually  created  by 
contributions  of  the  State  and  municipality,  and  by  the  donations  of 
guilds,  industrial  associations,  and  private  benefactors.  In  Erfurt, 
for  instance,  133  students  of  the  industrial  continuation  school  were 
rewarded  during  the  year  1911  with  prizes  consisting  chiefly  of  tech- 
nical books,  working  tools,  cases  of  mathematical  instruments,  and 
small  sums  of  money. 

WORKMASTER  COtTRSES. 

The  original  chief  purpose  of  the  "  workmaster  courses  "  ( Werk- 
meisterkurse)  was  to  afford  independent  or  master  mechanics,  who 
during  their  experience  as  apprentices  and  journeymen  had  had  no 
opportimity  for  technical  and  theoretical  training,  the  kind  of  in- 
struction that  the  present-day  learner  can  get  in  tlie  special  trade 
scho<^  and  industrial  continuation  schools.  In  tlie  past  decade,  how- 
ever, the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  somewhat  altered  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  Almost  everywhere  now  the  master  mechanics 
constitute  only  about  one-third  of  those  attending  the  workmaster 
courses,  while  the  remainder  are  journeymen,  most  of  them  young 
men  who  have  received  a  certain  amount  of  technical  education  in  the 
industrial  continuation  schools  and  the  mechanics'  schools  or  special 
trade  schools,  but  after  working  at  their  trade  for  a  while  take  sup- 
plementary courses  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  their  trade  and  keeping  informed  on  its  latest  improve- 
ments and  most  modern  methods.  In  all  the  Provinces  of  the  King- 
dom of  Prussia,  especially  in  the  important  industrial  centers,  thei-e 
have  been  established,  mostly  by"  chambers  of  trades  (Handwei^ks- 
kammem),  various  workmaster  courses  of  six  to  eight  weeks  dura- 
tion, open  to  all  mechanics  who  can  afford  the  time.    W<H*kmaster 
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courses  are  regularly  held  in  different  parts  of  Prussia  for  cabinet- 
makers, joiners,  locksmiths,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  carriage  build- 
ers, decorators,  saddlers,  and  leather  workers,  Iwx^binders.  painters, 
paperhangers,  building  mechanics,  watchmakers^  plumbers,  gas  and 
water  installers,  glaziers,  wheelwrights,  shoemakers,  and  tailors.  The 
theoretical  part  of  the  workmaster  course  generally  includes  such 
studies  as  bookkeeping,  business  affairs  and  customs,  trade  practices, 
banking,  credit,  contract  estimating,  and  price  calculation.  The  total 
number  of  important  workmaster  courses  in  the  year  1910-11  in 
Prussia  amounted  to  164,  and  the  participants  1,570,  of  whcMn  670 
were  master  mechanics  and  1,000  journeymen.  Besides,  there  were 
not  less  than  1,210  small  master  courses  with  technical  or  theoretical 
instruction  for  28,984  artisans.  Part  of  the  expenses  of  these  courses 
is  defrayed  from  State  appropriations ;  the  balance  is  assumed  by  the 
students,  guilds,  and  chambers  of  tradea 

BXPERlMENTALi  SHOPS. 

The  experimental  shop  (Versuchsanstalt)  or  laboratory  is  an 
important  department  of  many  of  the  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. By  it  facilities  are  provided  for  research,  tests,  and 
experiments  which  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  industry  and 
eventually  result  in  the  improvement  of  technical  methods,  the  discov- 
ery of  new  processes,  and  the  invention  of  valuable  commodities,  all 
of  which  constitute  fresh  sources  of  national  trade  and  wealth.  Lab- 
oratories and  experimental  shops  are  also  connected  with  the  engi- 
neering and  scientific  schools  and  the  more  advanced  special  trade 
schools,  and  are  intended  to  aid  them  in  the  practical  elements  of  the 
work.  In  the  technical  schools- they  are  primarily  for  the  applica- 
tion of  acquired  knowledge  to  concrete  objects,  for  research,  experi- 
ments, and  inquiry  into  the  unknown.  This  experimental  and  re- 
search work  as  carried  on  in  factory  and  technical  school  results  in 
numerous  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements,  scientific  discov- 
eries, new  methods  of  utilizing  the  Avaste  of  farm,  factory,  and  mine, 
and  the  placing  on  the  market  from  time  to  time  of  new  by-products 
and  other  articles  of  commerce.  Of  the  many  important  German  in- 
dustries developed  by  this  laboratory  work,  those  most  familiar  to 
Americans  are  probably  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  chemicals,  benzol, 
creosote,  aniline  dyes,  and  other  coal-tar  products.  Germany's  pres- 
ent unrivaled  position  in  the  manufacture  and  export  of  drugs  and 
chemicals  is  chiefly  due  to  the  thorough  instruction  and  extensive 
practical  investigation  in  the  technical  colleges  and  the  continuation 
of  this  study  and  experimenting  by  chemistry  and  pharmacy  grad- 
uates in  the  splendidly  equipped  laboratories  of  the  German  chem- 
ical factories.    Thus  the  experimental  work  of  the  scientific  investi- 
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gator  cooperates .  with  the  enterprise  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
technical  ability  of  his  workmen  in  the  extension  of  Germany's  indus- 
tries and  commerce. 

6.  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

In  the  German  common  schools,  which  girls  as  well  as  boys  are 
compelled  to  attend  until  they  reach  the  age  of  14  or  15,  the  girls 
receive  needlework  instruction  in  addition  to  the  general  studies. 
In  Germany,  prior  to  1860,  continuation  or  part-time  schools  ex- 
isted only  for  boys,  because  the  factory  system  had  not  developed 
to  the  extent  of  employing  many  women,  and  the  domestic  duties 
were  supposed  to  be  learned  at  home.  However,  with  the  change  in 
the  social  relations  brought  about  by  the  employment  in  the  indus- 
tries of  such  a  large  proportion  of  women  with  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  household  duties  at  home,  movements  were  started  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  for  girls  (Madchen-Fortbildungsschulen).  Natu- 
rally, the  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  was  chiefly  confined 
at  first  to  domestic  duties,  such  as  sewing,  darning,  mending,  tailor- 
ing, cooking,  baking,  and  serving.  Subsequently,  the  course  in 
domestic  science  was  broadened  to  include  household  economy  and 
hygiene  and  elementary  training  in  the  care  of  children  and  the  sick. 
Of  more  recent  growth  are  the  special  trade  schools  for  girls,  in 
which  they  are  wholly  or  partly  trained  to  be  milliners,  dressmakers, 
hairdressers,  art  embroiderers,  lace  makers,  and  other  textile  hand- 
workers. Of  these  special  trade  institutions  the  most  important  are 
the  textile  schools.  The  textile  industries  employ  a  large  number  of 
women,  who  work  alongside  of  the  men  in  the  making  of  suits, 
underwear,  gloves,  stockings,  lace,  trimmings,  and  other  textile 
goods.  Depnlments  for  women  have  been  organized  in  some  of  the 
lower  textile  schools  already  existing,  and  in  many  localities,  par- 
ticularly in  Saxony,  special  trade  schools  have  been  established  for 
teaching  girls  hand  lace  making  and  other  branches  of  textile 
handwork. 

The  early  domestic  science  and  trade  schools  for  ^rls  were  mostly 
established  by  philanthropic  associations  and  wealthy  manufacturers. 
Subsequently,  when  their  value  and  effectiveness  in  improving  the 
home  and  promoting  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  women  were  gen- 
erally recognized,  the  municipal,  district,  and  State  authorities  also 
interested  themselves  in  the  movement,  so  that  there  are  now  in 
Germany  a  large  number  of  schools  for  the  training  of  girls  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  pursuits  as  well  as  in  domestic  science.  How- 
ever, it  is  generally  recognized  by  the  German  educational  authorities 
that  the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  girls' 
continuation  schools  has  been  the  optional  attendance,  as  the  schools 
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thereby  fail  to  reach  those  most  in  need  of  training,  and  the  courses 
and  period  of  instruction  have  to  be  arranged  to  suit  the  wishea,of 
the  students  rather  than  to  accomplish  the  true  purpose  for  which  the 
schools  were  established.  Hence  the  agitation  for  the  new  law 
recently  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  requiring  municij)alities  to  extend 
the  industrial  regulations  for  compulsory  continuation-school  attend- 
ance to  include  the  female  workers. 

'Considering  the  activities  of  the  housewife  as  an  occupation,  the 
leading  educational  authorities  in  Germany  regard  the  training  of 
the  girl  in  housekeeping  as  the  principal  aim  of  the  industrial  con- 
tinuation school.  Some  observers  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  home  and  in  the  raising  of  children 
is  the  absorbing  task  of  the  continuation  school,  and  that  every  other 
pursuit  must  give  way  before  it.  These  people  claim  that,  as  most 
girls  within  a  short  time  leave  their  chosen  occupations  to  get  mar- 
ried, the  cost  of  their  vocational  training  is  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  practically  lost  to  the  industries.  Hence,  they  contend  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  continuation  schools  for  girls  should  b© 
restricted  to  practical  domestic  duties,  together  with  improvement 
m  general  education  through  enlargement  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  common  schools.  The  Royal  Prussian  Department  of  ^Na- 
tional Industry  (Konigliches  Preussische  Landesgewerbeamt)  holds 
a  different  opinion,  however,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  quota- 
tion from  its  Administration  Report  for  1912  (p.  222) : 

There  remains  now  to  consider  whether  the  instruction  in  domestic  science 
shall  In  all  cases  constitute  the  only  educational  matter  of  the  continuatlom 
school.  Such  a  limitation  would  not  be  justified,  because  between  the  entrance 
into  industrial  employment  and  marriage  there  is  a  considerable  space  of  years 
in  which  It  would  be  unjust  to  exclude  the  girl  from  the  vocational  instruction 
required  for  the  enhancement  of  her  earning  capacltyVAiMoreover,  not  all  marry; 
many  continue  their  vocational  activity  during  marriage  or  take  It  up  again  as 
widows  or  deserted  wives.  Also  many  girls  mari'y  men  who  pursue  the  same 
occupation  as  their  wives.  The  wives  can  then  make  use  of  their  acquired 
knowledge  without  pursuing  a  regular  vocation.  This  refers  especially  to  com- 
mercial occupations.  From  the  foregoing  it  foUows  that  the  continuation  school 
should  offer  to  working  girls  the  opportunity  for  vocational  as  well  as  household 
education,  and  the  difficult  question  is  how  best  to  accomplish  this,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  solution  is  simplest  for  the  unskilled  working  girl.  Here  the  domestic- 
science  training  can  properly  constitute  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
teaching  matt«f.  Through  a  particular  subject  of  instruction,  which  may  per- 
haps be  defined  as  science  of  living  (Lebenskunde).  connections  between  occupa- 
tion and  home  may  be  established.  In  this  way  approximately  100,000  unskilled 
working  girls  from  the  industries  and  31,000  from  commerce  and  trade  could 
be  reached.  The  suggestion  that  the  unskilled  working  girls  should,  by  instruc- 
tion in  the  continuation  school,  be  trained  for  a  skilled  vocation  goes  beyond  the 
nlm  of  a  continuation  school.  For  this  the  few  hours  of  Instruction  are  insuf- 
ficient. Furthermore,  in  such  cases  It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  extensive 
and  expensive  school  workshops,  which  nevertheless  can  not  stand  as  a  complete 
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substitute  for  the  actual  businesa  workslioiis  in  wblch  the  skilled  worl^ers  are 
regularly  employed  the  entire  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  practicable  in  such 
a  school  to  train  unslcilled  working  girls  for  the  occupation  of  a  housemaid.  For 
this,  however,  na  special  pro\i8lons  are  required  In  a  continuation  school  in 
which  the  domestic-science  Instruction  preponderates.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Training  in  household  duties  is  of  so  great  importance  to  the  health  and 
increase  of  the  (ierman  i>eoj)]e  tliat  it  must  find  its  place  in  the  continuation 
school.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  classes  for  the  exclusively  female 
vocations  (and  these  will  be  in  the  majority)  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
domestic-science  course  can  be  dropped  if  they  are  incident  to  the  vocation  In 
question.  For  example,  in  many  cases  the  needlework  can  be  omitted  from 
the  course  of  instruction.  If  the  establLahmeut  of  compnlsory  domestic-science 
schools  with  full-day  instruction  can  not  be  thought  of  at  the  present  time, 
still  the  organization  of  such  institutions  with  oi>tional  attendance  is  to  be 
desired.  From  the  popuhirity  which  the  present  schools  of  this  kind  enjoy, 
it  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  attendance  will  increase  when  the  compulsory 
conthiuatlon  schools  are  established  and  attendance  at  the  former  (optional 
schools)  relieves  one  of  the  obligation  subsequently  to  attend  the  latter.  For 
this  reason  many  girls  upon  gniduation  from  the  common  school  would  be 
deterred  from  immediate  entrance  upon  an  industrial  pursuit,  a  i>osti>onemeut 
which  is  to  be  welcomed  in  their  own  interest.  Naturally,  the  expenses  for  the 
girl  students  must  be  materially  reduced  so  far  as  practicable.  The  establish- 
ment of  schools  with  half -day  instruction  is  recommended,  whereby  the  girls 
may  spend  their  free  time  in  earning  money  or  at  home  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
domestic  dutie& 

As  most  girls  take  industrial  positions  merely  to  bridge  over  the 
time  between  graduation  from  the  common  schools,  usually  at  the 
age  of  14,  and  marriage,  the  special  trade  schools  for  girls  are,  as  a 
rule,  elementary  institutions  in  which  the  training  is  cliiefly  manual, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  advanced  schools,  such  as  the  higher 
textile  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  is  less  manual  and  more 
theoretical  and  technical.  Since  separation  of  the  sexes  is  a  distinc- 
tive characteristic  of  tlie  German  educational  system  coeducation  in 
the  continuation  and  special  trade  schools  has  not  made  very  rapid 
progress,  although  it  is  said  that  in  schools  where  it  has  been  tried 
the  presence  of  girls  spurred  the  boys  on  to  better  work. 

7.   RELATION  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 

DEVELOPMENT    TO    MEET    REQUIREMENTS    OF    DIFFERENT    ORADF>8    OF 

WORKERS. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  German  industrial  schools 
is  their  development  to  meet  various  conditions  and  requirements 
in  the  industries  for  whose  advancement  they  were  established. 
Originally  there  were  only  two  general  grades:  Lower  industrial 
schools,  such  as  the  continuation  schools,  mechanics  schools,  and 
the  special  trade  schools;  and  higher  industrial  schools,  such  as  the 
technical  colleges  for  the  education  of  chemists,  scientists,  architects, 
civil,   electrical,   mining,    and   mechanical   engineers,   etc.     It   was 
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found,  however,  that  ior  many  Bupervkang  po6iti<His  involving  the 
practical  managem^it  of  workmai  and  the  superintendence  of  me- 
chanical operations,  the  instruction  in  the  lower  grade  was  inade- 
quate, and  in  the  technical  colleges  too  theoretical,  expensive,  and 
time  consuming  for  the  majority  of  aspirants.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand for  a  middle  grade  of  industrial  schools  there  were  established 
the  schools  of  technology  (Teehnika),  mechanical  ^igineering 
schools  (Maschinenbauschulen),  schools  for  builders  (Baugewerk- 
sehulen),  mining  schools,  schools  of  metallurgy  (Hiittenschulen), 
hi^>er  textile  schools,  navigation,  shipbuilding  and  marine  ^igineer- 
ing  schools,  etc.  These  middle  industrial  schools,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  equipped  with  woricshops  or  have  arrangements  with  appro- 
priate local  industries  for  praetkal  work  by  the  s^dents.  The 
school  workshops  are  models  of  the  factories  or  machine  shops  for 
the  technical  management  of  which  the  students  are  being  trained; 
and,  as  they  usually  contain  the  most  modern  tools  and  machines 
and  are  conducted  along  up-to-date  lines  by  practical  instructors 
direct  from  the  trades,  the  students  are  made  familiar  with  the 
technical  and  mechanical  operation  of  the  respective  industries  for 
which  they  are  preparing. 

ADAPTATION  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  LOCAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

AnotJi^^  spedal  feature  of  the  German  general  and  special  trade 
schools  is  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  particular  localities.  The 
general  trade  schools  have  tiieir  classes  organized  and  courses  of  in- 
struction planned  to  meet  the  requiremeaits  of  tJie  industries  which 
flourish  in  the  locality  in  question.  If  cabinetmaking,  metal  work- 
ing, or  book  publishing,  for  instance,  are  the  principal  industries  of  a 
certain  community,  then  special  classes  will  be  organized  in  the  indus- 
trial continuation  school,  industrial  art  school,  and  mechanics'  eve- 
ning school,  for  the  different  woodworking,  metal  working,  and  book- 
making  trades,  respectively,  in  which  the  worlanen  of  that  locality 
are  chiefly  employed. 

The  special  trade  schools  are  located,  as  a  general  rule,  m  the 
locality  or  region  where  flourish  the  particular  branch  of  industry  in 
which  the  students  are  or  will  be  employed.  That  the  specialized 
trade  schools  are  so  generally  local  in  their  organization  and  govern- 
ment is  perfectly  natural  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  many  industries 
in  Germany  to  concentrate  in  certain  towns  or  districts,  so  that  the 
steady  employment  and  material  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular locality  is  often  dependent  upon  a  single  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, in  certain  parts  of  Thuringia  local  prosperity  largely  depends 
upon  the  making  of  toys  and  dolls ;  in  other  places,  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  optical  goods,  and  scientific  instruments;  in  other 
sections,  upon  the  china  and  pottery  industry. 
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By  establishing  the  school  iii  proximity  to  the  related  industries 
the  institution  is  conveniently  accessible  to  the  workers,  becomes  i*e- 
sponsive  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  local  manufacturers,  and 
can  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  experts  direct  from  the  appropriate 
factory  or  workshop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  industry  is  con- 
tinually reenforced  by  technically  trained  recruits,  thereby  leading  to 
the  frequent  introduction  of  new  methods  and  processes  learned 
through  the  scientific  studies  and  experimental  work  of  the  trade 
school.  These  reciprocal  relations  between  the  industrial  schools  and 
factories  in  the  same  community  or  district  tends  to  keep  the  local 
industries  in  a  progressive  and  flourishing  condition  and  to  counter- 
act the  movement  toward  concentration  of  manufacturing  and  jwpu- 
lation  in  the  big  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

C'OOPKRATION    BETAVEEX    TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS    AND    RELATED    INDl'STRIES. 

The  mechanical  engineering  schools,  metallurgical  schools,  mining 
schools,  and  schools  of  technology  are  generally  located  in  the  center 
of  industrial  regions  where  machine  shops,  glass  and  metal  foundries, 
mines,  or  other  related  industries  are  accessible  to  the  students  for 
such  practical  experience  as  they  are  required  to  have  in  conjunction 
with  the  school  work.  For  example,  the  famous  Clausthal  school  for 
mining  is  conveniently  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  mining  regions 
in  Germany,  so  that  students  in  the  practical  preparatory  course  can 
spend  their  mornings  in  active  work  in  some  branch  of  the  local  mines 
and  their  afternoons  at  the  lectures  designed  to  explain  such  actual 
work  in  the  industry.  In  the  regular  course  one  day  a  week  is  de- 
voted to  excursions  to  neighboring  mines  and  smelting  works.  This 
plan  of  dividing  the  time  between  theoretical  study  in  the  lecture 
rooms,  experimental  work  in  the  laboratories,  and  practical  execution 
in  the  school  workshops  or  neigliboring  industries  is  also  pursued  by 
many  of  the  technological  and  engineering  schools. 

PI  BLIC  CONTROL  AND  NATIONAL  COOPERATION. 

Private  industrial  schools,  or  those  organized  and  managed  for 
profit,  are  comparatively  rare  in  Germany.  The  industrial  continua- 
tion schools,  mechanics'  schools,  and  industrial  art  schools  are,  as  a 
rule,  conducted  by  tlie  local  authorities  in  municipal  buildings,  the 
State  having  certain  rights  of  supervision  and  control  where,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  Prussia,  it  shares  with  the  municipality  the  ex- 
penses of  operation.  The  special  trade  schools  are  either  conducted 
by  the  municipality  or  by  the  guilds  or  other  industrial  associations 
interested  in  the  particular  trade  taught.  While  schools  conducted 
by  guilds  or  other  trade  associations  may  impose  certain  restrictions 
as  to  attendance,  they  are  considered  as  public  institutions  because 
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conducted  in  the  interest  of  a  local  industry  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
financial  profit;  and  they  frequently  receive  appropriations  from  the 
local  or  State  government  upon  condition  of  complying  with  certain 
requirements  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  The  mechanical 
engineering  schools,  schools  for  builders,  and  schools  of  technology, 
although  mostly  State  institutions,  are  sometimes  housed  in  municipal 
buildings  or  receive  other  support  from  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located. 

While  conceding  the  advantages  of  a  local  administration  of  in- 
dustrial schools  which  peculiarly  applied  to  distinctive  local  indus- 
tries, national  educators  early  recognized  the  necessity  of  more  uni- 
formity in  the  educational  systems  throughout  the  Empire  in  order 
that  the  schools  could  more  efficiently  cooperate  for  the  upbuilding 
of  German  commerce  and  industry.  In  the  effort  to  create  analogous 
s-ystems  of  industrial  schools  the  various  State  governments  have 
received  invaluable  assistance  from  the  national  associations  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  education,  such  as  the  German  association 
for  continuation  school  affairs  (Deutsche  Verein  fiir  das  Fort- 
bildungsschulwesen),  the  association  of  German  industrial  school- 
men (Verband  deutscher  Gewerbeschul manner),  and  the  German 
association  for  commercial  education  (Deutsche  Verband  fiir  das 
kaufmannische  Unterrichtswesen).  These  national  associations  have 
branches  in  nearly  all  of  the  important  German  cities,  and  frequent 
local  meetings  are  held  to  discuss  school  measures  and  reforms  and  to 
hear  lectures  on  appropriate  subjects.  In  the  five  meetings  held  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1011-12  by  the  Erfurt  association  for  continuation 
school  affairs  ( Erfurt er  Verein  fiir  das  Fortbildungsschulwesen)  five 
lectures  were  delivered:  "Higher  courses  for  bakers  at  the  grain- 
converting  institution  in  Berlin ;  "  "  The  youth  and  apprentices'  rec- 
reation home ;  "  "  The  imperial  insurance  regulations ;  "  "  The  Panama 
Canal  and  its  importance;"  "The  scheme  of  organization  of  the 
trades  in  Germany."  Among  the  topics  that  will  be  discussed  by  the 
local  association  during  the  coming  winter  are  "  Explaining  sexual 
matters  in  the  continuation  school,"  "  Industrial  lx)okkeeping/'  and 
"  The  practical  preparation  of  continuation  school  teachers." 

As  a  result  of  the  unifying  influences  above  mentioned,  there  is  now 
systematic  relation  in  general  aims,  rank,  entrance  requirements,  and 
courses  of  instruction  in  German  industrial  schools  of  the  same  kind. 
Students  of  schools  in  one  State  are,  under  a  system  of  mutual  ac- 
crediting, admitted  to  equivalent  schools  in  other  States  of  the 
Empire.  Another  advantage  is  the  similarity  in  nomenclature,  which 
facilitates  discussion  and  reform  in  school  affairs.  The  association 
of  German  engineers,  by  its  recommendations  concerning  curriculums, 
entrance  and  graduate  requirements,  etc.,  has  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  establishing  the  high  standards  of  the  engineering  and 
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technological  schools.  In  Prussia  the  reform,  exten^on,  and  unky  of 
the  textile  schools  have  been  largely  brought  about  tlirough  the  efforts 
of  an  official  organization,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin,  styled  the 
Central  Technical  Bureau  for  the  Textile  Industry.  Its  principal 
duties  are  to  make  tours  of  inspection,  to  formulate  instruction  as  to 
curriculums,  examinations,  etc.,  for  the  textile  schools  of  Prussia;  to 
advise  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  on  matters 
relating  to  textile  education ;  and  to  conduct  mechanical  and  chemical 
experiments  in  textile  manufacture.  As  the  prosperity  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Gernutn  people  is  dep«ident  upon  the  textile 
industry,  the  value  of  a  imiform  and  progressive  syst^n  of  textile 
schools  is  incalculable. 

UTILITY  OF  ART  IN   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  aim  of  industrial  education  in  Germany  is  not  niei'el3'^  to  teach 
the  craftsmen  to  produce  that  which  is  serviceable,  durable,  and  me- 
chanically correct,  but  also  that  which  is  artistic  and  in  accordance 
with  good  taste.  The  existence  in  museums,  churches,  and  elsewhere 
of  innumerable  and  varied  art  objects  produced  by  the  handicrafts- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages  before  the  introduction  of  machinery  had 
largely  sacrificed  art  to  utility ;  and  the  survival  to  this  day  of  the 
traditions,  pride  of  vocation,  and  esthetical  stiindards  of  the  medieval 
craftsmen  and  of  the  powerful  guilds  into  which  Uiey  were  organized 
are  important  factors  in  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste  and  in  the 
education  of  artisans  in  those  trades  of  which  the  products  may  be 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  In  spite  of  tlie  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  factory  system,  there  is  still  opportunity  for  artistic 
handwork  in  many  of  the  trades,  such  as  cabinetmaking,  stone  and 
metal  work,  upholstery,  leather-goods  making,  bookbinding,  printing, 
pottery,  painting  and  interior  decorating,  shoemaking,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  textile  industry. 

Through  the  utilization  of  art,  old  industries  have  from  time  to 
time  been  revived  as  well  as  new  industries  created.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  clock  industry  of  the  Black  Forest  aJid  tlie 
Tyrol,  which  was  at  one  time  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  com- 
petition of  machine-made  clocks.  Through  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  for  woodworkers  at  Furtwangen  and  elsewhere  in  Uie  for- 
ested regions  of  Germany,  and  the  excellent  ai-t  training  received  at 
these  institutions,  the  carved  woodwork  with  which  the  clocks  are 
made  in  those  regioits  became  so  celebrated  that  the  industry  has 
been  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  world's  market. 

Not  only  the  handicrafts,  but  the  factory  industries,  have  received 
invaluable  aid  from  the  technical  and  artistic  education  of  the  work- 
ers, made  possible  by  the  industrial  art  schools.     The  progressive 
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Germaji  manufacturers,  is  well  as  the  leading  public  educators,  fore- 
seeing that  the  export  of  low-priced  ordinary  goods  would  grad- 
ually diminish  as  other  countries  with  sufficient  natural  resources 
and  capital  establish  competing  industries,  have  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  artistic  and  technical  capacity  of  the  factory  workers. 
Therefore  they  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of  special  courses 
in  industrial  art  and  trade  schools,  so  that  factory  mechanics  could 
receive  the  proper  technical  and  art  education  suitable  for  their 
respective  trades;  develop  their  taste  and  ingenuity;  learn  the  use 
of  the  latest  machines,  tools,  and  appliances;  and  acquire  new  ideas 
capable  of  practical  application  in  the  factory  for  improving  the 
standard  products  or  for  designing  or  preparing  new  specialties. 
The  German  industries  now  impress  the  artist  into  their  service  as 
they  have  the  inventor,  technician,  and  scientific  investigator. 

An  industrial  art  school  under  municipal  or  State  control  and 
largely  maintained  by  public  funds  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
industrial  city  and  town  of  Germany.  Of  these  popular  institutions 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  Royal  School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Munich, 
Intitule  of  the  Industrial  Art  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Graphic  Arts  and  Bookmaking  at  Leipzig. 

SERVICE  OF  SC^IIOOLS   IN   PROMOTING  OERMANy's   EXPORT  TRADE. 

No  single  cause  has  contributed  more  t/O  the  industrial  devdopment 
and  efficiency  of  the  German  nation  than  the  trade  schools.  Their 
close  connection  with  the  associated  industries  and  their  vital  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  Germany,  which  is  so 
largely  dependent  upon  manufacturing  for  the  employment  of  its 
people,  confirms  the  truth  of  the  famous  declaration  of  Bismarck, 
that  "  The  nation  that  has  the  schools  has  the  future.*'  While  cheap 
labor  in  certain  German  industries  has  in  tlie  past  undoubtedly 
enabled  their  products  to  be  marketed  abroad  in  spite  of  high  tariffs 
and  the  competition  of  protected  indtistries  in  foreign  countries,  the 
advantage  formerly  derived  from  such  cheaper  production  is  grad- 
ually being  eliminated  by  rising  wages  in  Germany,  nece^itated  by 
the  increasing  cost  of  living  and  burden  of  taxation,  by  the  world- 
wide growth  of  the  factory  system  and  the  incidental  passing  of 
the  small  workship  and  cottage  industry,  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor,  and  by  the  establishment  in  foreign  coun- 
tries of  competing  industries  in  many  lines  having  the  advantage 
of  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  raw  inaterials.  The  inevitability  of 
these  conditions  has  been  long  recognized  by  the  leading  Gferman 
statesmen  and  public  educators,  as  well  as  by  the  business  organiza- 
tions, trade  guilds,  and  exporting  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  have 
been  working  together  to  overcome  the  natural  disadvantages  imder 
which  Germany  labors  in  international- trade  competition.     As  in 
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France  and  Switzerland,  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  Germany  has 
been  a  better  scientific,  artistic,  and  technical  training  of  the  workers, 
with  the  object  of  raising  the  standard  of  German  products  by  the 
introduction  of  more  originality,  skill,  art,  and  economy  into  their 
manufacture. 

Owing  to  the  technical  advancement  and  the  complicated  mechan- 
ical processes  in  many  trades,  there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
for  learners  to  get  the  required  fundamental  instruction  in  the 
factory  or  workshop.  Therefore  the  training  for  the  manufacture  of 
high  quality  and  artistic  goods  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
excellent  system  of  industrial  schools  established  in  Germany  during 
the  past  half  century.  Germany's  export  trade  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  efficiency,  high  standards,  and  progressiveness  of  her  indus- 
tries, for  which  these  schools  are  indispensable.  For  example,  the 
numerous  German  textile  schools  where  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
ribbon  making,  embroidering,  lace  making,  designing,  etc.,  are  taught 
have  made  the  most  efficient  and  artistic  textile  workers  in  the  world; 
so  that  the  German  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  and  silk  have  a 
high  reputation  everywhere  and  extensive  sales  even  in  those  foreign 
markets  whose  own  textile  industries  enjoy  the  important  advantages 
of  a  protective  tariff  and  of  cheaper  and  more  accessible  raw 
materials.  As  the  profit  on  high  grade  and  artistic  products  is 
naturally  much  gi-eater  than  on  the  low-grade  goods,  it  can  readily 
be  understood  to  what  extent  the  vast  and  growing  export  trade  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  industries  is  dependent  upon 
the  highly  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics  who  have  received  technical 
and  artistic  as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  practical  training  in  the  progres- 
sive industrial  schools  of  Germany. 

No  better  proof  of  the  magnificent  development  and  efficient  con- 
dition of  the  German  manufacturing  industries  can  be  offered  than 
the  fact  that  Germany  is  no  longer  a  land  of  emigi*ation,  but  a  land 
of  immigration,  for  the  number  of  immigrants  who  have  become 
German  subjects  or  permanent  residents  of  the  country  has  averaged 
during  the  past  15  years  0,000  more  annually  thnn  the  emigrants. 
Besides  the  Germans  who  return  to  their  native  land  after  accumu- 
lating a  fortune  or  competence  abroad,  there  are  tliousands  of  people 
from  other  pails  of  Europe  who  settle  in  Germany  each  year  because 
of  the  superior  economic  opportunities. 
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II.  GERMAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

By  R^\xpn  C.  Busser. 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  original  school  for  builders  in  Germany  was  established  at 
Munich  in  1820  as  a  private  school  with  State  and  city  appropria^ 
tions,  and  reorganized  as  a  State  institution  in  1823.  Other  schools 
of  the  same  kind  were  organized  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  and  a  school  for  builders  is  now  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  German  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  or  over.  They  were  origi- 
nally organized  as  branches  of  drawing  schools,  of  industrial  art 
schools,  of  mechanics'  evening  schools,  and  of  industrial  continuation 
schools.  In  the  first  stage  of  development  the  studies  were  princi- 
pally confined  to  drawing  and  mathematics,  as  the  purpose  at  that 
time  was  merely  to  provide  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  building 
mechanics  with  the  theoretical  instruction  that  would  enable  them  to 
plan,  undertake,  and  conduct  building  operations  under  their  own 
management.  Subsequently,  as  the  art  of  building  took  on  more  of 
the  character  of  a  profession  and  less  that  of  a  mere  trade,  there  was 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  instruction  in  the  common 
principles  of  architecture,  in  the  materials  entering  into  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  methods*  of  cost  calculation.  At  first  the  teachers 
were  mostl}^  master  carpenters,  master  masons,  and  builders — practi- 
cal men,  who  gave  a  few  hours  a  week  of  their  time  to  school  in- 
struction. 

This  modest  arrangement  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  there  were  then  few  large  buildings 
outside  of  churches  and  Government  edifices,  and  the  architectural 
problems  had  not  yet  become  complicated  by  the  innumerable  de- 
mands of  modern  social  and  industrial  life  and  the  invention  of 
various  mechanical  improvements  and  conveniences  connected  with 
buildings  and  construction  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  the  use  of  iron,  steel,  and  concrete  in  above-ground 
and  underground  construction,  the  increased  height  of  business 
buildings,  the  new  architectural  and  engineering  problems  connected 
with  light,  heat,  ventilation,  elevator  service,  fireproofing,  the  fac- 
tory system,  department  stores,  hotels,  flats,  office  buildings,  thea- 
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ters,  etc.,  together  with  more  complex  police,  fire,  and  sanitary 
laws  and  regulations,  called  for  builders  with  more  varied  and 
extensive  training  of  a  professional  nature  than  under  the  old 
sj'stem.  Therefore,  a  knowledge  of  stone  and  brick  masonry,  car- 
pentry, and  simple  architecture  no  lon^rer  sufficed  for  the  making 
of  a  competent  builder^  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  inde- 
pendent institutions  organized  into  various  departments,  with  spe- 
cial equipment  for  each  branch  of  the  trade.  Professional  teachers, 
many  of  them,  however,  with  practical  training  and  experience,  have 
been  substituted  for  practical  buildei's  who  merely  taught  evening 
classes  as  a  side  is,sue;  for  Mich  part-liuie  instruction  was  no  longer 
adequate  for  thase  who  aspired  to  become  independent  builders  and 
managers  of  conr^truction  operations  under  modern  conditions.  In 
addition  to  a  common-school  educaticm  and  a  certain  length  of  time 
spent  in  practical  building  work,  two  to  two  and  one-half  years'  in- 
£tructioQ  in  a  builders'  school  Ls  now  considered  necessary  to  qualify 
one  to  practice  the  vocation  of  a  builder  or  contractor  for  above- 
ground  or  underground  construction- 

In  Germany  the  building-inspection  authorities  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  builder  as  well  as  upon  the  building  plans  and 
designs.  The  builder  must  have  a  diploma  or  certificate  that  will 
be  recognized  by  tlie  local  authorities,  to  whom  the  plans  and  ^peci- 
ficaticms  of  a  proposed  construction  undertaking  must  be  submitted 
for  approval  before  the  necessary  building  permit  is  issued.  Upon 
completion  of  the  work  the  building  must  be  inspected  and  approved 
by  the  proper  expert  oflBcials  before  it  can  be  occupied  or  used  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Thus  the  public  authorities  see  to  it  that  the 
building  or  other  construction  work  is  suitable  for  the  object  desig- 
nated and  complies  with  all  the  laws  and  r^ulaticws  designed  to 
insure  safe  and  workmanlike  construction,  reasonable  protection 
against  fire  risks,  proper  sanitation  of  the  premises,  and  the  hygienic 
and  habitable  condition  of  the  interior.  This  preliminary  inspec- 
tion of  the  completed  structure  as  well  as  of  the  building  designs, 
and  the  subsequent  periodical  uispection  of  buildings  used  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  purposes,  is  conducted  by  experts  also  trained 
in  the  German  schools  for  buildei*s  or  in  the  higher  architectural  m- 
engineering  schools.  Thus  the  service  of  enforcing  the  building  and 
building-inspection  regulations  is  taken  entirely  out  of  politics  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  expert  officials,  protected  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  by  the  strict  civil-service  laws  of  the  German  State 
or  municipality.  Strict,  impartial,  and  competent  governmental 
supervision  and  inspection  of  buildings  and  building  operations  nat- 
urally tend  to  exclude  negligent,  slovenly,  and  unsafe  construction; 
so  that  in  Germany  there  are  very  few  building  accidents  or  fires 
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that  can  properly  be  attributed  to  incompetent  builders  or  to  evasion 
of  the  building  regulations.  The  building  and  building-inspection 
laws  are  continually  being  amended  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of 
progress ;  and  every  reasonable  precaution  is  taken^  especially  in  the 
building  and  inspection  of  factories,  theaters,  and  similar  structures, 
to  pi-event  disasters. 

AIMS. 

The  German  building  schools  never  aimed  to  supei'sede  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  departments  of  the  technical  colleges.  The 
period  of  instruction  in  the  former  is  only  two  and  one-half  years, 
and  the  four  years'  course  in  the  latter  institutions  naturally  offers 
moi'e  extensive  and  advanced  work  in  the  theory,  art,  and  science  of 
architectm^e,  engineering,  and  the  materials  of  construction.  For  the 
management  of  workmen  and  the  active  direction  of  construction 
operations,  however,  it  is  claimed  in  Germany  that  the  bmlding 
schools  and  similar  middle-gi'ade  technical  institutions  provide  mo£A 
satisfactorily. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  Grerman  schools  for  builder's,  as  now 
constituted,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  provide  those  in  the  building  industry  who  wish  to  edu- 
cate themselves  for  master  builders  or  building  contractors,  espe- 
cially carpenters  and  brick  and  stonemasons,  with  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  theoretical  knowledge  and  skill  in  drawing  and  de- 
signing which  are  necessary  for  the  independent  pursuit  of  their 
vocations. 

(2)  To  turn  out  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  other  technicians  for 
office  and  operating  work  in  aboveground  and  underground  con- 
struction. 

(3)  To  prepare  for  the  middle-grade  technical  positions  under  the 
Government,  military,  railroad,  and  municipal  authorities 

During  the  past  few  decades  the  building  schools,  starting  as  in- 
stitutions for  the  higher  technical  education  of  building  mechanics, 
have  really  developed  into  middle-grade  professional  schools  for  the 
turning  out  of  arcliitects  and  engineers  in  abovegroimd  and  under- 
ground construction.  Thus,  the  highest  aim  of  the  German  schools 
for  builders  is  to  enable  those  students  with  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion and  capacity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  exacting  labors  of  a  builder 
or  contractor  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  construction  engineer. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  Prussia,  except  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  schools  for  builders  are 
State  institutions,  to  which  tlie  cities  in  which  they  are  located  also 
contribute.    The  purpose  of  organization  under  State  laws  is  uni- 
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formity  in  organization,  guarantee  of  State  appropriations,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  high  standard  in  entrance  requirements,  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  in  length  and  courses  of  instruction,  and 
in  the  tests  and  qualifications  necessary  to  secure  a  diploma.  Uni- 
formity in  organization,  entrance  requirements,  curriculum,  and 
grade  of  work,  was  largely  brought  about  in  Prussia  and  other  Ger- 
man States  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Government  departments 
of  commerce  and  indu^^try,  State  aid  to  a  particular  school  being  con- 
tingent upon  its  efficiency  and  standardization.  As  a  result  of  these 
unifying  influences,  there  is  now  systematic  relation  in  general  aims, 
rank,  entrance  requirements,  and  courses  of  instruction  in  German 
sdiools  for  builders.  Students  of  these  schools  in  one  State  are, 
under  a  system  of  mutual  accrediting,  admitted  to  similar  schools  in 
other  States  of  the  Empire.  The  State  building  schools  in  Prussia 
recognize  in  this  way  the  schools  for  builders  in  Munich,  Nuremberg, 
Aug^urg,  Regensburg,  Wurzburg,  Kaiserslautem,  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
Plauen,  Zittau,  Stuttgart,  Karlsruhe,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lnbeck, 
Darmstadt,  Gotha,  2Jerbst,  Holzminden,  Strassburg,  Chemnitz,  Bin- 
gen,  Coburg,  Hildburghausen.  and  Weimar. 

Many  of  the  German  building  schools  started  as  private,  guild,  or 
municipal  institutions,  but  have  been  brought  under  State  control  by 
means  of  State  appropriations,  which  they  could  not  receive  without 
having  first  accepted  State  supervision  and  regidation  of  their  affairs. 
Financial  support  is  also  received  from  the  cities  in  which  the  respec- 
tive schools  are  located.  The  State  having  prescribed  the  regulations 
governing  the  erection,  maintenance,  improvement,  and  inspection  of 
buildings,  it  seemed  perfectly  logical,  from  the  German  standpoint, 
for  the  State  also  to  regulate  the  vocational  education  of  those  who 
would  be  called  upon  either  to  carry  out  as  builders,  engineers,  and 
contractors,  or  to  enforce,  as  Government  inspectors,  the  multitude  of 
intricate  regulations  relating  to  building  location,  height,  materials, 
sustaining  power,  light,  heat,  sanitation,  crowding,  harmony  with 
surroundings,  adaptability  to  purpose,  protection  against  fire  and 
accidents,  industrial  and  residential  restrictions,  etc 

Many  of  the  German  building  schools  have  also  a  department  for 
imderground  construction  (Tiefbau)  which  comprises  road  building 
and  maintenance,  bridge  building,  railway  construction,  irrigation, 
water  supply,  filtration,  canalization,  sewage  disposal,  conduit  lay- 
ing, street  paving  and  cleaning,  etc. 

In  the  Prussian  schools  for  builders  the  course  has  been  fixed  at  five 
semesters  or  half  years.  During  the  first  three  semesters  the  cur- 
riculum is  tlie  same  for  the  students  in  both  midergroimd  construction 
and  aboveground  construction.  During  the  last  two  semesters,  how- 
ever, each  department  has  its  own  special   courses  of  instruction. 
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There  is  a  class  for  each  semester,  the  entering  class  being  known  as 
the  fifth.  New  students  who  wish  to  enter  a  class  higher  than  the 
fifth  must  present  proofs  of  such  knowledge  and  practice  as  are  re- 
quired in  the  preceding  class  or  classes.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
to  take  an  entrance  examination  and  exhibit  specimens  of  their  draw- 
ing and  other  practical  work. 

For  building  mechanics  who  can  not  spare  the  time  or  money  to 
attend  a  building  school  other  o])portunities  for  theoretical  and  tech- 
nical instruction  in  their  respective  trades  are  provided  either  by  the 
State  or  municipality.  Those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  one  of 
the  building  trades  require  only  limited  instruction  in  the  science, 
art,  and  technics  of  tlie  particular  trade  in  order  to  develop  into 
master  craftsmen  and  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  foremen  and 
other  positions  of  direction  and  responsibility  in  construction  opera- 
,  tions.  With  this  object  in  view  the  Prussian  Administration  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  has  made  the  elaborate  and  expensive  equipment 
of  the  State  building  schools  serviceable  to  a  wider  circle  of  students 
by  establishing  evening  courses  for  the  voluntary  attendance  of  am- 
bitious building  mechanics.  In  German  cities  having  no  building 
school  the  mechanics  in  question  can  attend  the  evening  trade  classes — 
mechanics'  schools — which  are  generally  organized  in  connection  with 
the  local  industrial  art  school. 

While  the  evening  school  for  mechanics  provides  instruction  in 
drawing,  mathematics,  modeling,  and  shop  practice  in  the  handling 
of  tools  and  materials,  the  practical  work  is  not  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  actual  apprenticeship  in  a  trade.  The  object  of  the  school 
work  is  rather  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  such  apprenticeship 
in  theoretical,  technical,  and  art  culture;  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions  in  their  respective  trades; 
and  to  keep  them  fresh  and  up  to  date  in  all  their  methods. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  the  special  schools  for  builders  that  the  students 
receive  the  most  thorough  and  practical  training  for  architectural 
and  constructive  work,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these  excellent  institutions 
that  Germany  owes  the  host  of  highly  efficient  building  architects, 
structural  engineers,  and  master  workmen  who  have  built  the  roads, 
streets,  bridges,  conduit  and  drainage  systems,  waterworks,  industrial 
plants,  and  other  utility  works,  as  well  as  the  substantial,  convenient, 
and  dignified  public  and  private  buildings  which  ornament  the  cities 
of  modem  Germany.  They  have  also  furnished  the  railroad,  mili- 
tary, highway,  and  municipal  authorities  with  a  large  proportion  of 
their  construction  engineers,  technicians,  supervisors,  and  expert  in- 
spectors. In  the  architectural  and  engineering  professions  the  very 
highest  ]K)sitions  are  generally  filled  by  graduates  of  the  celebrated 
technical  colleges. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  a  typical  Prussian  school  for  builders  the  instruction  usually 
commences  about  the  middle  of  October  and  terminates  about  the 
middle  of  March,  with  a  Christmas  vacation  of  two  weeks.  This  is 
called  the  winter  semester.  The  summer  semester  lai^s,  as  a  rule, 
from  April  1  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  hours  of  instruc- 
tion are,  generally,  in  summer  from  7  to  12  and  3  to  7,  and  in  winter 
from  8  to  1  and  3  to  7.  To  obtain  admission  as  a  student  into  a 
State  school  for  builders  in  Prussia  the  applicant  must  be  at  least 
16  years  old;  he  must  have  completed  the  common-school  course  of 
8  yeai-s;  and  he  must  have  spent  at  least  12  months  in  the  practical 
pursuit  of  his  trade  as  an  apprentice  or  assistant  to  a  master  carpen- 
ter, master  mason,  architect,  structural  engineer,  or  underground 
contractor.  The  applicants  for  admission  are  examined  in  drawing, 
arithmetic,  plane  geometiy,  and  German.  In  exceptional  cases  young  • 
persons  may  be  admitted  who  have  but  six  months'  practical  work, 
provided  they  obligate  themselves  to  get  the  other  six  months  of 
actual  work  at  the  trade  l^efore  entering  the  fourth  class.  For  those 
who  can  not  comply  with  the  strict  entrance  requirements,  special 
preparatory  classes  (Vorklassen)  are  provided.  The  object  of  severe 
entrance  requirements  is  to  exclude  students  not  qualified  by  educa- 
tion, manual  sicill,  and  preparatory  training  for  the  exacting  work  of 
a  builder  or  contractor  under  modem  conditions. 

COURSES  AND  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  a  Prussian  school  for  builders  the  two  and  one-half  years'  course 
is  divided  into  five  semesters,  and  there  is  one  class  for  each  semester 
or  half  year,  the  new  students,  as  a  rule,  entering  the  fifth  class.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  students  attend  the  semesters  consecutively.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  construction  work 
going  on  in  summer  than  in  winter,  attendance  at  the  winter  semes- 
ters is  much  heavier  than  during  the  summer  semester.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  the  courses : 

Fifth  class, — Germain;  busifiess  science  (written  lesaons  In  building  tech- 
nique and  business  principles) ;  /ilgehra;  plane  geometry;  stereometry;  natural 
science  (the  important  common  characteristics  of  Ixniies,  volume  and  weight, 
and  the  most  lmi>ortant  phases  of  chemistry  with  si)ecial  reference  to  the 
science  of  building  materials)  ;  science  of  projection;  practical  building  (walls, 
pillars,  chimneys,  arches,  doors,  and  windows,  floors  in  stone  and  wood,  plaster- 
ing, the  simple  elements  of  building,  wooden  supports,  balconies  and  interven- 
ing ceilings  and  floors,  partition  walls,  tile  roofing,  Prussian  copings,  etc.)  ; 
architectural  drawing;  science  of  architecture:  architectural  styles  (exterior 
form  of  small,  independent  buildings,  purpose  and  nature  of  the  architectural 
feuperstructure,  distribution  of  the  building  substances,  location  and  size  of  the 
openings,  selection  and  treatment  of  the  building  materials,  demonstrations  with 
models  and  pictures) ;  free-hand  drawing;  and  modeling. 
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Fourth  cla^8, — Oerman;  business  scietice  (exercises  iu  business  letters,  re- 
ports, and  estimates,  the  most  important  postal,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  rail- 
way regulations,  contracts,  dunning  procedure  and  complaints,  dealings  in 
diecks) ;  aHthmetic;  algebra ;  trigonometry ;  stereometry;  natural  science 
(mechanics  of  solid  liquid  and  piseous  bodies,  lights  aud  shades,  simple  ma- 
chines) ;  science  of  building  materials  (natural  and  artificial  stones,  concrete) ; 
stance  of  projection;  statics;  practical  building  (circular  and  cross  vaults, 
Bohemian  coinings,  roof  construction  of  all  kinds  in  wood  for  middle  arch 
spans,  rafters,  slate  and  board  roofing,  interior  and  exterior  doors,  windows, 
and  shutters) ;  architectural  drawing;  science  of  architecture  (laying  out  of 
small  country  dwelling  with  appurtenances,  ground-plan  studies,  general  build- 
ing and  building-inspection  regulations — ^particularly  those  for  rural  communi- 
ties) ;  architectural  styles;  calculation  and  estimating ;  free-hand  drawing; 
and  modeling. 

Third  doss. — Oerman;  business  science  and  law  (business  letters,  reports, 
estimates,  contracts,  opening  and  keeping  the  important  l>ooks  for  a  building 
business,  provisions  of  the  industrial  regulations  which  are  most  imi)ortant  for 
business  mechanics  and  technicians,  relations  of  the  masters,  Joumeymaiy 
helpers,  and  apprentices,  guild  affairs,  chambers  of  trades,  industrial  courts, 
sickness  and  accident  Insurance,  old-age  and  disability  insurance)  ;  algebra; 
geometry;  natural  science  (the  most  important  elements  of  magnetism  and 
electricity) ;  science  of  buUdifig  materials  (iron  and  related  substances) ;  ««r- 
vcying  and  leveling  (adjustment  and  use  of  the  most  important  instrum^its, 
logarithms,  leveling  and  setting  out  the  plans  of  a  building) ;  statics;  practical 
building  (dwelling  roofs  in  wood,  various  roof  styles,  scaffoldings,  iron  connec- 
tions, girders  aud  columns,  ceiling  construction  in  iron,  stairs  and  steps,  metal 
and  prepared  roofings,  house  eaves  and  si)outs,  cornices.  Investigation  of  the 
building  ground,  foundation  work,  piling,  caissons,  and  draining  wells)  ;  archi- 
tectural drawing,  science  of  architecture  (ground-plan  formation  and  execution 
of  independent  and  connecting  city  flats  and  one^famlly  houses,  bams,  coach 
houses,  stables,  outhouses,  building  and  building-insi)ection  regulations  for 
municipalities) ;  arcJUtectural  styles;  estimating  and  bookkeeping ;  modeling. 

In  the  curricuium  of  the  third  claes  is  also  the  so-called  Samaritan 
course^  which  covers  instruction  in  the  human  anatomy,  the  physical 
injuries,  measures  of  prudence  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in 
building  operations,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  the  handling  of  injured 
persons,  and  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The  lessons  in  this  valuable 
course  are  illustrated  by  demonstrations. 

Beginning  with  the  second  class  the  courses  for  aboveground  and 
underground  construction  are  differentiated.  The  following  cur- 
riculum covers  the  last  two  semesters  or  classes  for  tlie  department  of 
aboveground  construction: 

Second  class. — Oerman;  business  science;  mathematics;  science  of  pro  fee- 
lion;  static*;  practical  building  (double  windows,  show  windows,  inside  shut- 
ters, wall  UnXngs  and  ceilings,  girders  aud  pillars,  iron  steps  and  stairs,  roofs 
of  nietul  and  glass,  skylights,  balconies,  bay  windows  and  projections) ; 
architectural  dnpiclng;  science  of  architecture;  designing  (plans  for  city  and 
country  dwellings,  execution  in  every  detail,  preparation  of  working  drawings 
for  the  more  important  constructions  and  the  architectural  details  of  the  exte- 
rior and  Inteiior  as  well  as  a  cost  estimate)  ;  architectural  styles  (development 
of  ardiitectural  styles  aud  explanation  of  their  cliaracteristic  marks,  with  imr- 
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III.  PREPARATORY  COURSES  FOR  MASTER  CRAFTSMEN. 

By  George  Nicholas  Ifft,  United  States  consul  at  Nuremberg, 


Under  the  imperial  Grerman  law  of  January  1,  1873,  no  one  may 
style  himself  a  "  master  craftsman  "  in  any  trade  or  craft  who  is  not 
of  the  full  age  of  24  years  and  who  has  not  successfully  passed  a  mas- 
tership examination  as  provided  by  law.  Only  such  persons  are  ad- 
mitted to  such  examinations  as  have  serv^ed  a  lawful  apprenticeship 
or  attended  an  official  trade  school,  successfully  passed  a  journeyman's 
examination,  and  l>een  employed  for  at  least  three  years  as  journey- 
men workmen  at  their  special  trades.  In  Xurembera:  the  provisions 
of  thft  law  are  administered  through  the  Chamber  of  Handicrafts  or 
Trades  (Handwerkskammer).  This  body  recommends  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers for  appointment  by  the  royal  (xovernment,  and,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Government,  prescribes  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  examinations — date,  place,  fees,  scope,  etc.  It  also  provides  for 
special  instructions  and  practical  school  courses  in  preparation  for 
these  examinations. 

The  chamber  of  handicrafts  in  Nuremberg  is  an  official  Gov- 
ernment corporation  for  the  district  of  Middle  Franconia.  Its 
"  preparatory  courses  for  master  craftsmen  "  are  held,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  summer  months,  throughout  the  entire  year  in  the 
rooms  of  the  chamber's  headquarters  in  Nuremberg.  Each  course 
consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours'  instruction,  held  as  a  rule  between 
the  hours  of  7  and  10  p.  m.,  and  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  in 
the  particular  subject  who  is  employed  and  paid  by  the  chaml>er. 
The  instruction  is  mainly  in  industrial  bookkeeping,  pay  rolls,  cal- 
culations and  estimates,  properties  of  materials,  laws  and  forms  in 
regard  to  checks,  drafts,  exchange,  etc.,  industrial  law,  and  the  im- 
perial insurance  laws.  A  fee  of  5  marks  ($1.19)  is  charged  for  each 
course.  Journeymen  workmen  living  out  of  the  citj'  are  granted 
reduced  rates  on  the  Government  railways  to  attend  these  courses. 

During  the  3'ear  1911  there  were  nine  such  preparatory  courses  for 
master  craftsmen — two  special  courses  for  the  building  trades,  two 
for  the  book-printing  trade,  and  five  mixed  courses.  Each  course 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  months  and  was  attended  by  from 
23  to  38  persons,  the  total  attendance  being  276  for  the  nine  courses. 
The   following  are   the  subjects   of   instruction   for  some   of  these 
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courses,  Section  I  being  from  the  special  course  for  the  printing 
trade : 

L  INDUSTRIAL  ABITHMSTIC,  CALCXTLATIOlf.i 

1.  Discussion  of  the  Book  Printer's  Wage  Scale. 

2.  Determination  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  general  expenses  in  typesetting. 
S.  Same  in  printing. 

4.  Computation  of  manuscript  wltli  straight  page  and  with  page  intersijersed 

with  cuta 

5.  Calculation  of  **Jobs"  with  straight  and  with  mixed  page. 

6.  Calculation  of  scientific  and  tabular  works,  newspapers,  magazines,  cata- 

logues, prospectuses,  stereotypes,  electrotypes,  zinc  etchings,  lialftones, 
job  composition  in  all  its  branches. 

7.  Calculation  of  the  comiK)sltlon  and  printing  of  newspapers;  Ulustratious; 

printing  In  colors;  three  and  four  color  printing;  Job  printing. 

8.  Computation  of  special  kinds  of  printing,  such  as  negotiable  imper,  lottery 

tickets,  envelopes,  posters. 

9.  Computation  of  paper,  waste,  and  folding. 

10.  Computation  of  distributing  of  sheets  and  binding. 

11.  Computation  of  machine  types  and  rotary  printing. 

n.  BOOKKSEPIKO. 

1.  Beginning  the  necessary  business  books. 

2.  Opening  inventory  at  establishment  of  business. 

3.  Booldng  of  a  business  lasting  two  montha 

4.  Closing  the  cashbook  and  ledger. 

5.  Pinal  balance  and  adjustment  of  fluctuatiU>ns  In  Inventory. 

6.  Recapitulation. 

in.  nmtrsTBiAL  affaibs. 

1.  T^gal  relations  of  tradesmen  with  their  laiwrers.     The  basic  laws;  persons 

concluding  contract;  contents  of  a  valid  work  contract;  obligations  of 
employers  and  emi»loyed  resulting  from  a  valid  work  contract;  dissolution 
of  work  contract;  consequences  of  an  Illegal  dissolution  of  contract. 

2.  Apprentices  and  examinations  with  particular  reference  to  the  regulations 

of  the  Middle  Franconian  Chamber  of  Ilandicrafta  Keeping  and  train- 
ing of  apprentices;  withdrawal  of  i)ermis8ion;  dissolution  of  apprentice- 
ship; apprentice  certificate  as  preliminary  of  i>ennission  to  train  appren- 
tices In  a  trade;  training  in  mixed  enterprises  and  related  trades:  re;:u- 
iation  of  maximum  number  of  apprentices;  duration  of  apprenticeship: 
examination  for  assistant  workman;  title  of  master  and  examination  to 
become  master. 

3.  Taxation,  esi)eclally  industrial  tax  laws. 

4.  Police  regulations  of  Industry. 

5.  Law  procedure,  esi^eclally  on  the  Industrial  courts  law. 

IV.   IMPERIAL   IKSVRANGE   LAW. 
.4.  SickncfiS  insurance. 

1.  Duty  of  insuring. 

2.  Voluntary  Insurance. 

3.  Procedure  in  taking  out  insurance. 


»Thp  Book   Printer's  W«ge  Scale  and  the  Germnn   Ilook-Prlnting  Prk"*  Rates  are  the 
tasia  of  the  exerdsf^  in  estlmatin};  book-printiug  work. 
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A.  HickHCfis  insurance — CoiitiKued. 

4.  Sick  beuefits. 

5.  Death  pflynient. 

6.  Assistance  of  family. 

7.  Usual  regulations. 

8.  Kinds  of  sick  funds :  Local  sick  funds  and  national  ^ck  funds ;  indus- 

trial and  labor  union  sick  funda 

9.  Beginning  and  end  of  membership. 

10.  Notification. 

11.  Dues. 

12.  Criminal  procedure. 

B.  Accident  insurance. 

1.  Scope  and  object  of  insurance. 

2.  Membership. 

X  Notification  of  induRtrios. 

4.  Supervision. 

5.  Regulations  for  prevention  of  accidents;  supervision  of  industries. 
G.  Responsibility. 

7.  Criminal  proceilure. 
C  Inralifl  insurance  and  surt^rors'  insurance. 

1.  Duty  of  insuring. 

2.  Vohmtary  insurance. 

3.  Wage  classes. 

4.  Income  to  invalids. 

5.  Payments  to  survivors. 
0.  Care. 

7.  Elxpectation  of  life. 

8.  Computation  of  insurance  payments ;  cessation  of  payment. 

9.  Withdniwal  of  earnings;  redeposit  of  earnings;  cash  settlement. 

10.  Procedure  In  collecting  dues:  Receipt  card;  Invalid  dues;  wrongfully 

IMiid  dues;  confiscation  of  dues. 

11.  Criminal  procedure. 

V.  LAW  OF  BILLS  OF  BZCHAKQX. 

Section  I,  which  is  the  special  course  for  book  printers,  illustrates 
the  scope  of  the  special  courses  offered  in  the  various  trades.  Sec- 
tions II  to  V  are  the  general  or  mixed  courses  and  are  applicable  to 
all  trades.  No  attempt  is  made  to  offer  during  any  single  year  spe- 
cial courses  in  all  the  60  trades  in  which  journeyman  and  mastership 
examinaticms  are  held.  The  number  of  these  special  courses  is,  how- 
ever, added  to  every  year,  and  the  attendance,  especially  of  the  mixed 
or  general  courses,  is  steadily  increasing. 

Preparatory  courses  for  master  craftsmen,  either  general  courses  or 
courses  for  some  special  trade,  are  also  given  in  the  cities  of  Ansbach, 
Burgbernheim,  Weissenburg,  Gunzenhausen,  Rothenburg,  Dinkels- 
buehl,  and  Uffenheim,  all  in  Middle  Franconia.  These  are  mostly  or- 
ganized and  financed  by  the  local  industrial  associations,  but  in  one 
case  by  a  local  guild  and  in  another  by  the  municipality,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chamber  of  handicrafts  and  usually  some  financial 
support  from  the  chamber.  The  efforts  of  the  chamber  are  con- 
stantly directed  toward  uniformity  in  the  courses  as  given  at  different 
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points.  The  expense  of  these  courses  is  triifling.  Free  quarters  are 
always  provided,  and  in  very  many  instances  officers  of  the  chamber, 
association,  or  guild  give  their  services  as  instructors  without  charge, 
or  the  instructor  of  some  trade  school  is  willing  to  give  his  services 
for  a  merely  nominal  compensation. 

Duripg  the  year  1911  the  chamber  of  handicrafts  also  conducted 
nine  traveling-school  courses  in  as  many  different  cities  of  the  district. 
These  were  also  in  each  instance  night  schools,  continuing  over  peri- 
ods from  30  to  60  days.  They  were  attended  by  from  20  to  38  per- 
sons each,  and  the  average  cost  was  about  $85.  In  two  cases  the  par- 
ticipants paid  small  tuition  fees,  but  in  all  others  the  entire  expense 
was  .paid  by  the  State.  Of  these  nine  courses  six  were  especially  for 
woodworkers,  two  for  the  building  trades,  and  one  was  a  mixed 
course. 

The  chamber  of  handicrafts  occupies  the  position  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  State  government,  with  broad  and  clearly  defined 
functions  and  authority.  The  local  chamber  has  a  president  and  a 
vice  president,  a  treasurer,  and  two  associate  presidents  who  form  the 
directorate,  and  25  regular  members.  Fifteen  of  the  latter  are  chosen 
by  the  trade  guilds  and  10  by  the  various  trade  associations  and 
i>ther  trade  corporations.  These  must  all  be  master  craftsmen;  they 
serve  for  six  years.  In  addition  there  is  a  committee  from  the  jour- 
neymen, consisting  of  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secretary,  and  8 
members  chosen  by  the  guilds  and  4  by  the  trades  associations  and 
other  trade  corporations.  These  must  all  be  journeymen  worlanen ; 
they  serve  for  three  years. 

The  chamber  of  handicrafts,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, enacts  the  regulations  governing  apprenticeship,  the  dura- 
tion, hours  of  work,. number  of  apprentices,  etc.;  conducts  and  estab- 
lishes the  rules,  scope,  etc.,  of  journeymen  and  mastership  examina- 
tions; oversees  and  directs  the  trade  schools,  as  well  as  the  guilds  and 
Industrial  associations;  and  in  many  other  ways  has  a  voice  in  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  trade  and  industrial  interests  are  concerned.  The 
local  chamber,  for  instance,  has  a  voice  and  vote  in — 

1.  The  Geriuim  handicraft  and  industrlnl  congress. 

2.  The  free  association  of  Bavarian  chambers  of  handicraft. 

3.  The  central  bureau  of  Industry,  manufacture,  and  commerce  at  Munich. 

4.  The  statistical  council  at  Munich. 

5.  The  water-preservation  council  in  Munich. 

6.  The  committee  for  the  advancement  of  industry  of  the  State  industrial  in- 

stitute in  Nuremberg. 

7.  The  dlKtrict  committee  of  the  Wittelsbach  foundation. 

S.  The  international  association  for  the  betterment  of  the  middle  classes. 
9.  Central  union  of  German  industrial  associations. 

10.  Association  of  Geiman  extension  schools. 

11.  The  associated  shelter  homes  of  Middle  Franconla. 

12.  The  association  for  the  protection  of  the  youth  in  Nuremberg. 
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IV.  'MEISTERKURSE"  AT  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN. 

By  William  Dawson,  Jr.,  Vice  Consul  General  at  Frankfort. 


Courses  for  master  artisans,  or  "  Meisterkurse,"  were  inaugurated 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  September  9,  1912.  Similar  courses  were, 
liowever,  already  in  existence  in  the  following  Prussian  cities: 
Hannover,  Posen,  Cologne,  Gumbinnen,  Dortmund,  Magdeburg, 
Breslau,  and  Stettin,  as  well  as  at  Nuremberg,  in  Bavaria.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  two  or  three  series  of  Meisterkurse  a  year  at  Frank- 
fort, according  to  the  necessities  of  the  artisans  of  the  district. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Meisterkurse  at  Frankfort,  as  in  other  Prussian  cities,  are 
placed  under  the  general  superviyion  of  the  "  Landesgewerbeamt " 
in  Berlin,  a  body  composed  of  members  of  several  ministries,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  cities,  commerce,  and  indus- 
tries, artisans'  organizations,  and  trade  schools,  and  having  for  its 
object,  as  the  name  "  trade  office  "  indicates,  the  supervision  and 
promotion  of  trade  and  industry. 

The  Meisterkurse  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  are  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  a  board  of  governors  (Kuratorium)*  of  eight 
members,  composed  as  follows:  First  and  second  mayors  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  one  member  of  board  of  aldermen  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Main,  one  meml>er  of  elective  city  council  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  one  member  of  the  Government  board  (Prussian  admin- 
istrative authorities)  of  the  district  with  headquarters  at  Wies- 
baden, a  representative  of  the  so-called  "  Bezirks- Verband  "  (a  sort 
of  self-government  board  for  the  Wiesbaden  district),  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Handwerkskamjner  of  the  Wiesbaden  district,  and  the 
director  of  the  trade  school  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  who  is  at  the 
snme  time  director  of  the  Meis'terkurse. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  central  authorities  exercise  a  certain  con- 
trol over  the  Meisterlnirse  through  their  representatives  at  Wies- 
baden (Frankfort  on  the  Main  belonging  to  the  Wiesbaden  govern- 
ment district)   in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  "  Landesgewer- 
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beamt"  at  Berlin.  Furthermore,  local  authorities,  the  "Bezirks- 
Verband,"  and  the  chamber  of  artisans,  and  particularly  the  city 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  with  four  members,  are  represented  on 
the  board  of  governors,  and  thus  supervise  the  courses  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  courses  are  inspected  by  (^cials  of  the  Landesgewerbeamt 
in  Berlin.  In  his  last  inspection  the  Berlin  official  was  accompanied 
by  a  representative  of  the  Government  board  at  Wiesbaden,  although 
this  is  not  a  necessary  feature  of  the  inspection. 

The  relations  between  the  Meisterkurse  and  artisan  organizations 
are  very  close.  The  chamber  of  artisans  is  an  officially  recognized 
body  representing  all  classes  of  artisans  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
trict. The  director  and  board  of  governors  of  the  Meisterkurse 
are  also  in  close  touch  with  the  different  guilds  of  artisans,  which 
are  consulted  with  respect  to  organization  and  instruction  and  have 
cooj>erated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  furthering  the  courses.  Re- 
lations to  industrial  establishments,  properly  speaking,  are  not  regu- 
larly maintained,  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  courses  for  arti- 
sans. However,  in  certain  c^ses  where  students  could  derive  benefit 
from  visits  to  factories,  this  has  been  included  in  the  instruction. 
The  course  for  upholsterers  included  a  visit  to  a  large  furniture 
factory  at  Darmstadt.  The  joiners  were  shown  a  veneering  plant 
at  Rodelheim  and  a  large  building  concern  with  woodworking  ma- 
chines. It  is  planned  to  conduct  students  taking  the  course  for 
locksmiths  to  Wetzlar,  where  they  will  see  iron  in  the  process  of 
making. 

AATiile  the  Meisterkurse  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  are  held  in  the 
trade  school  building  and  conducted  by  the  director  of  the  trade 
school,  both  institutions  are  in  reality  separate  and  have  separate 
budgets.  In  some  Prussian  cities  Meisterkin^se  are  held  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  schools,  although  in  most  instances  there 
exists  the  same  relation  between  trade  school  and  Meisterkurse  as  at 
Frankfort.  The  Meisterkurse  form  the  last  stage  in  the  now  well- 
perfected  system  of  technical  training,  which  includes  the  common 
schools,  trade  and  continuation  schools,  and  courses  for  master 
workmen. 

BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Meisterkurse  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  are  held  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Municipal  Trade  School.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine  build- 
ing, erected  in  1911  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000. 

Six  workshops,  one  for  each  course — that  is,  joiners,  locksmiths, 
upholsterers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  painters — have  been  fitted 
up  in  the  trade  school  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Meisterkurse. 
The  workshops  are  planned  to  accommodate  a  master  and  8  to  10 
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assi;stants.  They  ai-e  equipped  with  the  newest  and  most  highly 
perfected  machines  and  apparatus  required  by  artisans  in  the  re- 
spective trades.  Machines  are  driven  by  electric  motors.  "While  a 
detailed  statement  is  not  available,  the  shop  for  joiners,  with  ap- 
paratus, cost  approximately  $2,500,  and  that  for  locksmiths  $2,000. 
The  remaining  shops  were  less  expensive. 

The  trade  school  library,  including  some  600  works  on  technical 
subjects,  as  well  as  a  reading  room  with  about  1,000  volumes,  both 
technical  and  general,  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  of 
the  ileisterkurse. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  Meisterkurse  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  are  divided  into  five 
full  courses  and  one  partial  course.  Full  courses  are  offered  for  the 
following  handicrafts :  Joiners,  locksmiths,  upholsterers,  slioemakers, 
and  tailors.  A  partial  course  is  offered  for  painters  and  workers  in 
allied  trades.  The  duration  of  the  courses  is  as  follows:  Joiners, 
8  weeks,  with  54  hours  per  week;  locksmiths,  8  weeks,  with  54  hours 
per  week ;  upholsterers.  8  weeks,  with  54  hours  per  week ;  shoemakers, 
6  weeks,  with  54  lioui^s  per  week ;  tailoi-s,  6  weeks,  with  54  hours  per 
week;  painters,  8  weeks,  with  22  hours  per  week. 

The  following  are  outlines  of  the  coui-ses  from  the  official  program : 

A.  COimSE  FOR  J0IVES8. 

Full  course,  54  hours  iier  week,  lasting  8  weeks ;  S  suhjti-ts. 

(1)  Teehniciil  drawiug.  20  liours  i>er  week. 

(a)  Mesisnriug  and  drawing  parts  of  furniture  from  models;  drawing  furni- 
ture from  sketches;  preparation  of  working  plans;  various  kinds  of  sketeliing; 
designing. 

(6)  Measuring  and  drawing  windows,  doors  for  dwellings  and  stores,  wood- 
work, and  ceilings  from  models  and  sketches. 

(e)  Measuring  and  drai^'ing  stairs  from  models;  calculating  height  and 
width  of  steps  and  drawing  stairs  for  given  pui*poses;  stenciling  curves  of 
string  pieces. 

(2)  Tools  and  machine  tools,  2  hours  per  week. 

Principal  power  motors  for  small  industry  and  their  industrial  importance; 
working  expenses;  org}inization  and  equipment  of  a  Joiner*s  shop;  tools  and 
machine  tools;  use  of  power  transmission  and  machines  with  own  motor  power; 
appliances  and  regulations  for  prevention  of  accidents. 

(3)  Raw  materials.  2  hours  jier  week. 

Metins  of  detecting  sound  and  unsound  trees ;  felling,  cutting,  and  drying  tim- 
ber; native  and  foreign  lumber,  characteristics  and  uses  for  building  and  furni- 
ture; destruction  of  wood  through  external  agents  and  Its  prevention;  preserva- 
tives; accessory  materials — mother-of-pearl.  Ivory,  glue,  shellac,  polish,  metal 
trimmings,  glass. 

(4)  Shop  work.  18  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Making  furniture  and  parts  with  tools  and  machine  tools  from  working 
plans  prepared  by  students;  veneering  and  Inlajring  on  straight,  arched,  hollow, 
and  cuned  surfaces;  finishing,  polishing,  staining,  varnishing,  deadening. 
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(&)  Making  aud  uailLng  iu  doors  aud  windows  witli  straiglit  and  curved  ctohh- 
bars;  woodwork,  and  solid,  veneered,  decorated,  and  Inlaid  woo<len  ceilings, 
(r)   Making  parts  of  a  stairway  in  one-half  ordinary  size. 

(5)  Bookkeeping  mid  business  correspondence.  4  hours  per  week. 
Original  inventory;  oiiening  ledger;  entering  business  transactions  in  C4ish 

and  day  books;  supplementary  books;  jmy  roll;  closing  books  and  taking  ac- 
coont  of  stock,  balance.  ]>rofits;  corresiK)ndence  in  connection  with  business 
transactions ;  elements  of  bills  and  notes. 

(6)  Aritlunetic  and  estimates.  4  hours  per  week. 

Use  of  four  first  rules,  with  easy  methods;  figuring  percentage  in  connection 
with  expenses,  commissions,  discounts,  etc. ;  (Jerman  measures  nnd  those  of 
Inniber-protluclng  countries:  reduced  scale;  calculating  surfaces  and  bodies; 
determining  price  of  raw  materials;  productive  and  nonproductive  wages; 
general  exiienses :  price  estimates  of  Joiner's  products. 

(7)  Business  law.  3  hours  i)er  week. 

Industrial  legislation  status  of  artisans  as  regulated  in  1897;  legal  relations 
of  employer  and  employees;  labor  conti-acts;  industrial  courts;  labor  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives;  imperial  labor  Insurance  laws;  exchange,  rental,  and 
leases  In  common  law:  civil  procedure  for  collet*tlon  of  debts  aud  seizure; 
lo^slatlon  concerning  bills,  notes,  and  check*. 

(8)  Instinictlon  In  first  aid  to  Injured.  1  hour  i>er  week. 

B.  COURSE   FOR   LOCKSMITHS. 

Full  course,  54  hours  i>er  week,  lasting  S  weeka 

(1)  Technical  drawing,  20  hours  \)ev  week. 

(a)  Drawing  principal  building  parts  from  models;  working  plans  for 
factory  and  dwelling  windows,  shop  doors,  show  windows,  sliding  doors  and 
windows,  fireproof  dooi-s,  dumb  waiters  aud  simple  freight  elevators;  plans  and 
cnlcnlations  for  projecting  windows,  balconies,  glass  roofs,  with  detailed  draw- 
ings based  on  computed  thickness  of  iron,  number  and  thickness  of  bolts  and 
screws;  plans  for  simple  and  complex  piping  for  ventilators,  carriages  of  wind- 
ing and  other  stairways. 

(&)  Making  patterns  for  metal  trimmings,  plates,  rosettes,  Illuminating 
aijpllances  (bulbs,  lanterns,  etc.),  parts  of  heating  apparatus;  tracing  window 
gratings,  toivllghts.  doors,  and  gates  according  to  given  measurements  and 
sketches;  drawing  and  modeling  details  based  on  natural  flowers  and  leaves. 

(2)  Tools  aud  machine  tools,  2  hours  per  week. 

Principal  power  motors  for  small  Industry  and  their  industrial  Importance; 
working  expenses;  organization  and  equipment  of  a  locksmith's  shop:  tools 
and  machine  tools;  metal  working;  use  of  power  transmission  and  machines 
with  own  motor  ix)wer;  appliances  and  regulations  for  prevention  of  accidents. 

(3)  Raw  materials.  2  hours  per  week. 

Production  and  proi»erties  of  Iron ;  cast,  wrought.  Ingot  and  welded  iron  and 
steel ;  hardening  steel ;  production,  properties,  and  uses  of  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
lead,  and  aluminum,  pure  and  In  alloys;  oxidation  of  metals  and  its  prevention. 

(4)  Shopwork,  18  hours  per  week. 

Practice  In  welding  and  piercing  different  kinds  of  iron;  forging  simple  parts 
and  tools,  such  as  wagon  and  door  parts,  bars,  pincers,  chisels,  etc.;  forging, 
cutting,  and  ribbing  leaves,  welding  together  parts  of  festoons,  etc.;  forging 
plates,  rosettes,  door  and  furniture  trimmings,  etc,  in  iron,  copper,  brass,  and 
bronze  from  working  i>atterns;  forging  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit  from  models 
and  from  nature,  also  gratings,  brackets,  illuminating  appliances,  trimmings, 
etc.,  from  working  plans  prepared  in  the  course  in  teclmical  drawhig ;  forging 
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and  catting  oat  of  one  piece  heads  and  small  animals  in  iron,  copper,  brass, 
and  bronze  from  models  made  by  stadents. 

(5)  Bookkeeping  and  bnslness  correspondence,  4  hoars  per  week. 

(6)  Arithmetic  and  estimates,  4  hours  per  week. 

Use  of  four  first  rules,  with  easy  methods;  figuring  i)ercentage  in  connection 
with  expenses,  commissions,  discounts,  etc. ;  weights  and  measures ;  contraction 
rules;  reduced  scale;  calculating  surfaces,  bodies,  and  weights;  determining 
prices  of  raw  materials:  productive  and  nonproductive  wages;  general  expenses; 
price  estimates  of  locksmith^  products. 

(7)  Business  law,  3  hours  per  weelc 

(8)  Instruction  in  first  aid  to  Injured,  1  hour  per  week. 

C.  COXr&SE   FOR  XTPHOLSTEBEBS. 

Full  course,  54  hours  per  week,  lasting  8  weeks. 

(1)  Technical  drawing  and  cutting,  12  hours  per  week. 

Measuring  rooms;  drawing  ground  plan  and  plan  for  famishing;  drawing 
and  cutting  hangings  according  to  measurements  of  doors  and  windows;  lambre- 
quins; measuring  and  drawing  frames  for  upholstered  furniture;  pencil.  Ink, 
and  color  designs  for  holiday  decorating. 

(2)  Raw  materials,  4  hours  per  week. 

Animal  and  vegetable  upholstering  materials;  leather,  imitation  leather,  oil- 
cloth, linoleum,  and  wall  paper — different  grades  and  makes;  woven  goods  and 
their  component  parts — ^Jute,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  artificial  silk; 
trimmings. 

(3)  Decorating,  9  hours  per  week. 

Curtains  and  draperies,  festoons,  window,  and  door  decorating;  holiday 
decorations  for  houses  and  streets — flags,  emblems,  etc. — according  to  sketches ; 
practice  on  crank  embroidering  machines;  making  lambrequins  according  to 
designs  preiwred  in  course  in  drawing. 

(4)  Shop  work,  18  hours  per  week. 

Making  horsehair,  wool,  and  other  mattresses,  cushions,  spring  frames,  chair, 
armchair,  chaise  longue,  divan,  dmwing-room  chair,  and  leather  furniture; 
use  of  tools  and  machines. 

<5)  Bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence,  4  hours  per  week. 

(6)  Arithmetic  and  estimates,  4  hours  per  week. 

Review  of  four  first  rules,  with  easy  methmls;  figuring  percentage;  calculating 
surfaces  and  materials;  profitable  division  of  materials  for  hangings,  awnings, 
etc.,  and  estimates;  computing  cost  of  materials,  wages,  general  expenses,  and 
prices  of  upholstered  furniture,  decorating,  and  other  upholsterer's  work. 

(7)  Business  law,  3  hours  i>er  week. 

D.  COimBE  FOR  SHOEMAKERS. 

Full  coarse,  54  hours  per  week,  lasting  0  weeks. 

(1)  Technical  drawing,  pattern  making  and  cutting,  taking  measure,  and 
preparing  lasts ;  35  hours  per  week  during  the  first  3  weeks. 

Drawing  uppers  for  string,  button,  and  shoes  with  elastic  sides,  hunting  and 
tourist  boots,  button  and  low  shoes  with  elastic  sides,  top-  and  riding  boots ; 
cutting  patterns  for  the  alwve;  advantageous  division  and  use  of  different  kinds 
of  leather  and  linings:  taking  measure,  outlines,  and  footprint;  calculating  ele- 
vation and  heel  angle  from  measurements  and  sketches  for  making  lasts. 

(2)  Molding  feet  for  last,  2  hours  per  week. 
Practice  in  molding  feet  and  making  plaster  molds. 

(3)  Shopwork,  37  hours  per  week  during  the  last  3  weeks. 
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Cutting  scruping,  beudlMg,  and  fitting  uppers;  instruction  in  use  and  prep- 
aration of  different  liLinds  of  leather;  slippers,  etc.;  sewn  Iieels,  cork  edges,  etc.; 
making  different  kinds  of  slioes  for  normal,  missliap^i,  and  crippled  feet. 

(4)  Materials,  2  hours  per  week. 

Different  sole  leatliers  and  tanning  methods,  upper  leather,  cow,  horse,  hox 
calf,  chevreaux,  shammy,  buckskin,  morocco,  leather  for  linings,  patent  leather; 
upper  cloths,  plush,  lasting,  satin;  linings,  line,  and  cotton;  accessories,  includ- 
ini;  rubber,  twine,  thread,  silk,  fasteners,  ornamental  trimmings;  gn^ne,  oil, 
tanning  and  dyeing  producta 

(5)  Bookkeeping  amd  business  correspondence,  0  hours  i)er  week. 

(6)  Arithmetic  and  estimates.  4  hours  per  week. 

Keview  of  four  first  rules;  figuring  i)ercentage  in  connection  with  expenses, 
commissions,  discounts,  etc.;  calculating  surfaces;  estimating  selling  price  of 
shoes  according  to  cost  of  raw  materials,  wages,  general  expenses,  and  profita 

(7)  Business  law,  3  hours  per  week. 

(8)  Anatom3'.  2  hours  |)er  week  during  the  first  3  weeks. 

General  instruction  concerning  structure  of  human  body,  especially  bones 
and  articulations  of  the  lower  extremities;  normal  and  missha|)en  feet  aud  toes, 

E.  COURSE  FOR  TAILORS. 

Full  course,  51  hours  per  week,  lasting  6  weeks. 

(1)  Technical  drawing,  12  hours  per  week  during  the  first  3  weeks. 
Instruction  and  practice  in  preparing  drawings  of  men's  clothes. 

(2)  Taking  measure,  drawing  iiattems,  and  cutting,  25  hours  per  week  dur- 
injr  the  first  3  weeks. 

Practice  in  takhig  measure;  making  patterns  for  trousers,  vests,  coats,  morn- 
ing coats,  dinner  coats,  evening  dress,  sporting  clothes,  uniforms;  patterns  for 
normal  and  misshapen  bodies. 

(3)  Raw  materials,  2  hours  i)er  week. 

Tailor's  cloths  and  their  manufacture;  different  kinds  of  textile  fabrics; 
weaving  processes  and  common  imperfections;  finishing;  principal  textile  dis- 
tricts; yam;  thread;  tape;  braid;  use  of  tailor's  cloths,  including  cotton,  linen, 
carded,  and  worsted  woolen,  and  silk;  velvet  and  ribbons. 

(4)  Shopwork,  30  hours  per  week  during  the  last  3  weeks. 

Cutting,  testing,  altering,  and  making  trousers,  vests,  jackets,  coats,  frock 
coats,  dinner  coats,  etc.,  according  to  given  measurements;  advantageous  divi- 
sion and  cutting  of  materials. 

(5)  Bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence.  G  hours  per  week. 

(6)  Arithmetic  and  estimates,  4  hours  per  week. 

Review  of  four  first  rules;  figuring  percentage  in  connection  with  exi)en8es, 
conunlssions,  discounts,  etc.;  German  and  Bnglish  measures;  estimating  sell- 
ing prices  of  men's  clothing  from  cost  of  materials,  wages,  and  general  ex- 
penses, with  pwfits. 

(7)  Business  law,  3  hours  per  week. 

(8)  Anatomy,  2  hours  i)er  week  during  the  first  3  weeks. 

F.  C0VR8S  FOR  PAUTTERS. 
BecoratiTS    tad    House    Painttrt,    Whltewaihers,    Sisn    Palntert,    and    YamlBherfl, 

Partial  course,  22  hoars  per  week,  lasting  8  weeks,  with  5  subjects: 

(1)  Drawing  and  painting,  10  hours  i^er  week. 

The  instruction  varies  according  to  the  profession  of  the  students:  (a)  For 
decorative  and  house  painters:  Drawing  and  painting  natural  forms  (flow- 
era,  leaves,  fruit)   used  In  decorative  i>alntlng;  drawing  and  cutting  stencils. 
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(&)  For  whlt€waHlier8 :  Prnctlee  In  all  kinds  of  latest  technical. methods;  iml- 
tnting  cloth;  staining  woodH,  etc.  (c)  For  sign  painters  and  vamishers;  Draw- 
ing and  painting  letters  and  objects  used  in  sign  painting;  gilding  and  bronzing. 

(2)  Composition  and  coloring,  2  hours  per  week. 

Lectures  on  different  historical  styles,  illustrated  wirh  lantern  slides;  sketch- 
ing; elements  of  color  harmony. 

(3)  Technical  course  (Fachkunde),  2  hours  per  week. 

Calculating  surfaces  and  outer  surfaces  of  bodies;  measuring  interiors  and 
facades;  interior  and  exterior  decoration  and  materials  used;  scaffolding; 
building  regulations. 

(4)  Materials.  4  hours  per  week. 

Natural  earth  and  mineral  colors;  natural  organic  colors,  animal  and  vege- 
table; binding  mediums;  adulterations  and  their  detection;  effect  of  external 
influences  on  colors. 

(H)  Bookkeeping  and  estimates,  4  hours  per  week. 

8imi)le  bookkeeping,  inventory,  cashbook,  daybook,  ledger;  entering  a  month's 
busiitess  transactions,  closing  with  a  statement  of  profits;  estimating  prices 
from  materials,  wages,  general  expenses,  and  profits. 

Hours  of  ^instruction  are  from  8  to  12  and  from  2  to  7,  except  for 
painters  and  allied  trades.  This  course  is  given  on  certain  after- 
noons and  evenings.  Artisans  taking  these  courses  are  expected  to 
give  up  temporarily  the  practice  of  their  trade.  Regular  attendance 
is  required  of  all  students.  Machines,  drawing  and  other  apparatus, 
tools,  and  materials  are  furnished  free  of  charge. 

The  finished  products  are  the  property  of  the  Meisterkurse,  although 
if  the  students  so  desire  they  can  be  kept  against  reimbursement  of 
cost  of  raw  materials.  Some  of  the  products  will  be  used  to  furnish 
the  trade  school.  It  is  probable  that  products  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  will  be  sold  to  artisans  at  low  prices,  enabling  them  to  resell  them 
at  a  profit  to  customers,  although  this  point  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
This  Avould  have  the  advantage  of  obviating  any  competition  between 
Meisterkurse  and  artisans. 

No  diploma  is  granted  students.  In  case  it  is  desired,  a  certificate 
is  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  bearer  has  attended  the  Meisterkurse. 

STUDENTS. 

The  preparation  of  students  who  have  thus  far  taken  the  Meister- 
kurse at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  shows  great  diversity.  In  all  in- 
stances they  have  had  a  common-school  education  and  considerable 
practical  experience  in  their  respective  trades,  this  being  a  requisite. 
In  general,  master  artisans  and  journeymen  who  intend  to  set  up  for 
themselves  are  admitted.  In  most  instances,  especially  when  they 
come  from  larger  towns  and  cities,  students  have  also  received  train- 
ing at  continuation  schools.    The  age  varies  from  23  to  40  years. 

The  attendance  at  the  Frankfort  Meisterkurse  has  been  small.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  courses  are  in  their  infancy  here,  and 
the  artisans  of  this  district  have  not  yet  familiarized  themselves  with 
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the  purpose  and  advantages  of  the  courses.  By  the  regulations  Meis- 
tericui'se  can  not  be  held  unless  at  least  6  students  are  registered  for 
each  course.  Except  in  special  instances  not  more  than  10  will  be 
admitted  to  any  one  course.  At  the  first  series  only  two  courses  could 
l>e  held,  those  for  locksmiths  and  upholsterers,  with  7  .  and  10 
students,  respectively.  Registration  in  remaining  courses  had  not 
attained  the  minimum  of  6  students.  A  partial  course  for  painters 
and  allied  trades  was  opened  in  December,  with  an  attendance  of  15. 
The  second  series  of  full  courses  commenced  January  7,  1913.  The 
course  for  shoemakers  could  not  be  held  on  account  of  lack  of  partici- 
pants. Attendance  at  other  courses  was  as  follows:  Upholsterers  10, 
tailors  6,  locksmiths  0,  joiners  C.  Slightly  over  half  of  these  students 
are  from  Frankfort  or  other  parts  of  the  Wiesbaden  government  dis- 
trict, the  remainder  being  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

TEACHERS. 

The  faculty  is  made  up  of  experts  in  the  several  lines  and  teachers 
especially  fitted  to  give  instruction  in  connection  with  the  Meister- 
kurse.  Their  training  is  both  practical  and  theoretical.  In  the  case 
of  experts  who  are  not  regularly  engaged  in  educational  work,  spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  occasional  educational  training,  such  as  may 
be  acquired  through  shopwork  with  apprentices,  for  example,  and 
ability  to  teach.  The  following  data  from  the  official  program  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  sources  from  which  the  faculty  is  recruited : 

Course  for  joiners:  Courses  in  technical  drawing  and  raw  materials  are  given 
by  an  architect  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  trade  school.  The  course 
In  tools  and  machine  tools  is  given  by  a  mechanical  engineer  who  Is  the  pro- 
jMietor  of  a  technical  bureau  and  also  te*iches  in  the  trade  school.  Shopwork  is 
conducted  by  a  master  Joiner.  Bookkeeping  and  business  law  are  taught  by  a 
regular  member  of  the  trade-school  faculty.  The  arithmetic  course  is  given  by 
nn  architect,  who  also  teaches  in  the  trade  school.  Instruction  in  first  aid  to 
injured  is  given  by  a  physician. 

Course  lor  locksmiihs:  Technical  drawing  is  taught  by  a  master  locksmith, 
who  has  also  the  title  ''  Ingenienr."  The  course  in  tools  and  machine  tools  is 
given  by  a  mechanical  engineer,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  a  technical  bureau,  and 
also  teaches  in  the  trade  school*.  The  course  in  raw  materials  is  given  by  a  regu- 
lar teacher  of  the  trade  school.  Shopwork  is  conducted  by  a  master  locksmith. 
Bookkeeping  and  business  law  are  taught  by  a  regular  member  of  the  trade- 
school  faculty.  Arithmetic  is  taught  by  an  architect,  who  also  teaches  in  the 
trade  school.    Instruction  in  first  aid  to  injured  is  given  by  a  physician. 

Course  for  upholsterers:  Courses  in  technical  drawing  and  cutting,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  decorating  are  given  by  a  decorator.  Shopwork  is  conducted  by  a 
master  upholsterer,  who  also  gives  course  In  arithmetic.  Bookkeeping  and 
business  law  are  taught  by  two  members  of  the  trade-school  faculty. 

Course  for  shoemakers:  Courses  in  technical  drawing,  measuring,  cutting,  etc.. 
molding  feet,  and  shopwork  are  given  by  a  master  shoemaker,  who  also  teaches 
Ri  the  trade  Bchool.  Courses  in  raw  materials  and  arithmetic  are  given  by  a 
manufacturer.  Courses  in  bookkeeping  and  business  law  are  given  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  trade-school  faculty.    The  course  in  anatomy  is  given  by  a  physician. 
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C(mr9e  for  tMorg:  Coaraes  in  teehnUnl  drawing,  measuring,  cutting,  etc,  and 
shopwork  are  t^nglit  bj  a  cutter.  Conrsea  in  raw  materials  and  arithmetic  are 
given  by  an  expert  in  textiles.  Courses  in  bookkeeping  and  business  law  are 
tangfat  by  a  regular  member  of  tbe  trade-scbool  faculty.  Tbe  course  in  anatomy 
is  taugbt  by  a  physician. 

Course  for  painters  amd  atUed  trmdes:  Drawing  andl>alnting  are  taogbt  by  a 
painter;  composition  and  coloring  by  an  artist  The  technical  course  is  giTen 
by  an  architect*  who  also  teaches  at  trade  8cho<^  Course  in  raw  materials  is 
offered  by  a  chemist,  who  also  teaches  in  the  trade  school,  and  bookkeeping  is 
also  taught  by  a  regular  member  of  the  trade-school  faculty. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  Meisterkurse  teachers  are  at  the 
same  time  members  of  the  trade-school  faculty,  this  is  by  no  means 
true  in  all  cases,  and  a  number  of  the  most  important,  particularly 
technical,  courses,  are  given  by  experts  who  have  no  connection  with 
the  trade  school  whatever. 

Except  in  case  of  business  law,  subjects  which  are  common  to  sev- 
eral courses,  such  as  bookkeeping,  anatomy,  etc.,  are  taught  sep- 
arately, thus  permitting  teachers  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  needs  of 
the  students  in  the  several  trades. 

No  financial  report  of  the  Meisteitairse  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main 
has  as  yet  been  published,  and  the  director  does  not  consider  himself 
at  liberty  to  furnish  information  as  to  salaries.  The  teachers  of  the 
Frankfort  Meisterkurse  are  remunerated  by  the  hour,  whereas  in 
some  other  cities  they  receive  a  fixed  salary. 

COST. 

Complete  tuition  for  the  full  courses  is  BO  marks  ($7.14) ;  and  for 
the  partial  course  for  painters,  20  marks  ($4.76).  Further,  students 
must  pay  1.40  marks  (33  cents)  for  accident  insurance.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  made  with  a  local  company  which  contracts,  in  ex- 
change for  above  premium,  to  pay  $714  in  case  of  death,  $2,142  for 
total  disability,  and  71  cents  per  day  in  case  of  temporary  disability 
caused  by  accidents  during  work  in  the  Meisterkurse. 

In  case  of  necessity  scholarships  may  be  granted  to  master  artisans 
and  journeymen  resident  in  the  Wiesbaden  government  district,  in 
order  to  permit  them  to  attend  the  courses.  Scholarships  may  not 
exceed  the  following  amounts : 

For  master  artisans  resident  at  fYankfort $23.80 

For  Journeymen  resident  at  Frankfort 14.28 

For  master  artisans  resident  elsewhere  in  district 35.70 

For  journeymen  resident  elsewhere  in  district 19.04 

Thus  far  about  one-third  of  the  students  at  Frankfort  have  re- 
ceived scholarships. 

In  addition  to  small  receipts  from  tuition,  the  expenses  of  the 
Meisterkurse  are  met  by  contributions  from  the  Prussian  government, 
the  city  of  Frankfort,  and  the  chamber  of  artisans  of  the  Wiesbaden 
government  district. 
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RESULTS. 

The  Meisterkurse  are  still  in  their  infancy  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  as  to  their 
results.  The  fact  that  attendance  has  thus  far  not  been  satisfactory 
has  been  noted.  At  the  first  series  only  two  courses.could  be  held,  and 
at  the  second  series  only  two  of  the  five  courses  were  attended  by  more 
than  the  minimum  number  of  students. 

The  small  attendance  is  attributed  by  the  director  to  the  fact  that 
artisans  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  courses  until  they  have 
taken  them.  While  tuition  is  very  low  and  scholarships  are  granted 
in  many  instances,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  an  artisan  to  give  up  his 
trade  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Those  who  have  taken  the  courses  agree 
that  the  instruction  enlarges  their  ideas  by  showing  them  the  full 
possibilities  of  their  trade.  It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in 
view  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  students,  future  courses  will  be  better 
attended,  as  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Meisterkurse  become  better 
known  among  the  artisans  of  the  district. 

The  Meisterkurse  have  their  opponents  among  the  artisans;  it  is 
frequently  urged  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  a  master  in  six 
or  eight  weeks.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  object  of  the  courses,  the 
aim  being  only  to  perfect  and  supplement  a  long  practical  training. 
In  general,  however,  the  courses  receive  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  official  artisan  organizations. 
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V.  THE  TIIADE  INSTITUTE  AT  COLOGNE. 

Uy  W.  (;.  DuNOP,   VniUil  States  cohhuI  at  Cologne. 


The  school  in  this  city  which  is  oflScially  known  as  the  "  Gewer- 
beforderungsanstalt "  (Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Trades) 
does  not  profess  to  take  students  and  teach  them  trades,  but  takes 
men  not  less  than  24  years  of  age,  who  have  already  served  as  ap- 
prentices, workmen,  and  masterworkmen  in  factories,  but  who  now 
propose  to  fit  themselves  for  carrying  on  independent  business.  Un- 
like the  graduate  of  an  American  college  or  technical  school^  the  Ger- 
man does  not ''  look  for  a  job,"  but  goes  into  business  for  himself. 

The  school  was  opened  October  5,  1907,  with  classes  for  cabinet- 
makers, locksmiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  installers  of  gas,  water,  and 
electric  works.  Classes  in  bookbinding,  saddlery,  galvanism,  and 
other  subjects  have  since  been  added.  The  director  explains  that  the 
object  of  the  school  is  to  teach  only  those  subjects  which  will  enable 
the  handworker  to  retain  a  part  of  the  prestige  lost  to  him  since  the 
tstablishment  of  the  large  factories.  The  hand  manufacture  of 
such  articles  as  furniture,  shoes,  clothing,  locks,  etc.,  is  no  longer 
profitable.  Accordingly  the  present  idea  is  to  instruct  the  pupils  in 
individual  work  that  is  not  profitable  for  the  factories;  for  instance, 
making  special  designs  of  furniture,  fancy  locks,  and  artistic  smith 
work,  designing  clothes,  and  making  special  forms  of  boots  and  shoes. 

In  general  each  course  occupies  8  weeks,  and  only  10  students  are 
permitted  in  a  class.  That  number,  according  to  the  director,  is  all 
that  one  teacher  can  profitably  handle.  More  would  be  in  each  other's 
Avay  and  could  not  be  given  the  personal  attention  necessary.  On 
completion  of  the  course  no  examination  is  made,  but  a  certificate  of 
qualification  wnll  be  given  each  student. 

There  is  no  connection  whatever  with  other  schools ;  the  pupils  are 
drawn  from  factories  and  shops  instead  of  schools.  No  especial 
preparation  is  necessary  as  to  studies.  The  officers  consist  of  the 
usual  director,  secretary,  and  advising  board;  the  latter  consisting  in 
this  case  of  the  city  officials,  heads  of  departments,  and  officials  of 
various  induvStrial  associations. 
64 
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TUITION  AND  EXPENSES. 

Tuition  for  the  course  is  $11.90.  In  the  case  of  needy  students  this 
may  be  remitted,  and,  in  addition,  the  following  sums  may  be  dofiated 
to  such  students: 

To  masterworkmen  living  in  Ck>logne $23.80 

To  masterworkmen  living  outside  Cologne 35.  70 

To  workmen  living  in  Cologne 14.  28 

To  woriunen  living  outside  Cologne * 19.04 

Material  for  the  use  of  students  is  in  most  cases  furnished  free. 
Completed  articles  are  sold  to  the  .students  at  the  bare  cost  of  the  raw 
materials. 

Teachers  are  secured  from  various  sources.  There  are  no  special 
schools  for  them.  Their  training  and  educational  qualifications  must 
be  acquired  by  practical  experience.  Salaries  paid  range  from  $952 
to  $1,190  per  annum,  but  teachers  are  not  allowed  any  additional  for 
residence,  nor  are  they  eligible  to  pensions  as  with  teachers  in  public 
schools.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  8  to  1  and  2.30  to  6.30  in  winter; 
7  to  12  and  2  to  6  in  summer,  or  9  hours  per  day. 

The  cost  per  pupil  averages  $71.40;  the  annual  aggregate  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  $20,606,  of  which  amount  $8,330  is  used  to  pay  matur- 
ing bonds.    The  cost  of  materials  averages  about  $1,428  per  annum. 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a  permanent  exhibition  of  machinery, 
tools,  raw  materials,  articles  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  etc. 
To  this  exhibition  any  manufacturer  of  machinery  may  donate  speci- 
mens of  his  product  At  the  present  time  three  stories  of  a  large 
building  are  well  filled  with  the  best  types  of  machines  for  use  in 
small  industries,  such  as  small  machine  shops,  factories,  etc.,  includ- 
ing a  very  fine  exhibit  of  the  latest  electrical  motors  and  appliances 
for  all  kinds  of  machinery.  The  machinery  in  this  exhibition  is  all 
operated  by  belts  or  individual  motors  and  is  used  by  the  students  of 
the  school  for  demonstration  purposes. 
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VI.  SCHOOLS  FOR  FRUIT  GROWING. 

By  Consul  General  H.  W.  Hakbis,  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 


(a)  THE  GRAND   DUCAL  SCHOOL  FOR  FRUIT  GROWING, 
OPPENHEIM-AM-RHEIN. 

The  Grand  Ducal  School  for  Fruit  Growing  at  Oppenheim-am- 
Rhein  is  maintained  by  the  Hessian  Government  and  is  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  grand  ducal  ministry  of  the  interior  at  Darm- 
stadt, section  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry. 

The  school  is  indei>endent  of  any  other  educational  institutions. 
Through  its  varied  activities,  described  further  on  in  the  present 
report,  model  vineyards,  extermination  of  vineyard  pests,  itinerant 
instruction,  etc.,  the  school  is  naturally  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
fruit-growing  interests  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

The  school  is  located  in  a  town  of  about  4,000  inhabitant;s,  in  the 
Hessian  Province  of  Rheinhessen.  It  is  managed  by  a  director,  who 
also  takes  a  considerable  part  in  teaching.  Supervision  by  govern- 
mental officers  is  exercised  through  frequent  visits  of  inspeation. 

BUnj>INOS,  APPAKATUS,  SHOPS. 

The  school  possesses  four  buildings,  as  follows :  The  main  building, 
containing  schoolrooms,  collections,  library,  etc. ;  a  building  contain- 
ing chemical  and  botanical  laboratory  and  a  fruit  cellar;  an  office 
building,  containing  also  school  and  study  rooms,  etc.;  a  building 
where  vines  are  cultivated. 

The  school  has  no  dormitory.  The  hours  are  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  students  from  neighboring  districts  to  live  at  home.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prospectus  of  the  school,  students  desiring  to  live  at  Oppen- 
heim  can  find  suitable  board  and  lodging  for  $12  or  $13  per  month. 

The  school  has  at  its  disposal  about  4  acres  in  productive  vineyards 
and  about  5  acres  used  for  experiments,  acclimatizing  American  vines 
or  seedlings,  and  for  similar  purposes.  The  orchards,  in  which  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fruit  are  grown,  cover  nearly  12  acres. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  Grand  Ducal  School  for  Fruit  Growing  at  Oppenheim  has  a 
regular  course  consisting  of  two  semesters,  a  winter  semester  from 
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the  beginning  of  October  to  tlie  last  of  March  and  a  summer  semester 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  last  of  Jmie,  with  holidays  from 
Christmas  until  after  New  Year  and  two  weeks  at  Easter.  This 
aiTangement  permits  the  students  to  take  part  in  the  spring  sowing 
as  well  as  the  harvest  work  either  at  home  or  on  some  well-conducted 
farm.  In  case  the  students  do  not  spend  their  holidays  at  home  the 
school  undertakes  to*  find  suitable  employment  for  them. 
The  instruction  offered  in  the  regular  course  is  as  follows: 

1.  German,  2  hours  per  week  during  the  first  semester. 

2.  Arithmetic,  2  honrs  per  week  during  the  first  semester. 

3.  Geometry,  surveying,  leveling,  and  drawing,  2  hours  per  week,  first  and 
second  semesters. 

4.  Physics.  2  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 

5.  Chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  6  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 

6.  Botany  and  zoology,  7  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

7.  Grape  growing,  7  hours  per  week;  or,  general  fruit  growing,  disposal  of 
fruit,  and  vegetable  raising,  5  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  semesters. 

8.  Farming  (including  knowledge  of  soil,  manuring,  working  soil,  stock  rais- 
ing), 3  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  s^nesters. 

9.  Agricultural  economy  (with  ^[)eclal  attention  to  fruit  growing),  2  hours 
per  we^,  first  and  second  semesters. 

10.  Bookkeeping  and  business  methods,  2  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 

11.  Elements  of  constitutional,  administrative,  and  common  law,  1  hour  per 
week,  first  and  second  semesters. 

PBACnCAL   WOBK. 

1.  Surveying  and  leveling,  2  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

2.  Chemistry,  2  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 

3.  Botany  and  zoology,  2  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

4.  Fniit  and  vegetable  growing,  8  hours  per  week,  first  semester :  24  hours  per 
week,  second  semester. 

The  first  semester  consists  of  24  weeks  with  34  hours  of  theoretical 
and  10  hours  of  practical  work  per  week;  the  second  semester  of 
11  weeks  with  25  hours  of  theoretical  and  28  hours  of  practical  work 
per  week. 

The  following  table  shows  total  number  of  hours  in  each  course  :* 


Theoretical  work — Con.  Hours. 

Bookkeeping  and  business.-        48 
Constitutional  law,  etc 3r» 


Theoretical  work:  HourH. 

German - —        48 

Arithmetic 48 

Geometry,  surveying,  etc —        70 

Physics : 48 

Chemistry,  mineralogy,  etc^      144 

Botany  and  zoology 77 

Vine  culture,  etc 223 

Fruit  growing,  etc 175 

Farming 105 

Agricultural  economy 70  Total 648 

The  Students  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  work  in  the  school's  orchards 
and  vineyards.  In  addition,  excursions  are  made  to  points  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oppenheim  and  to  other  fruit  and  vineyard  districts. 
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Total  theoretical 1,091 

Practical  work: 

Surveying  and  leveling 22 

Chemistry 48 

Botany  and  zoology 22 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growing      456 
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There  is  also  a  so-called  "  Praktikanten-Abteilung,"  a  section  in 
which  preparatory  practical  experience  may  be  acquired  by  students 
too  young  to  take  the  regular  course. 

SPECIAL  COURSES.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  just  described,  the  school  gives 
several  kinds  of  special  courses  which  are  held  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  district. 

One  of  these  is  a  course  for  vineyard  owners,  which  includes  in- 
struction in  the  newest  methods  of  planting  and  caring  for  vineyards, 
manuring,  and  combating  vineyard  pests,  etc. 

Another  is  a  course  for  orchard  gardeners.  This  consists  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction  concerning  fruit  trees,  planting,  prun- 
ing, improving,  etc.  These  are  short  courses  held  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. 

ITINERANT  INSTRUCTION. 

Besides  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  offered  in  regular  and 
special  courses  at  Oppenheim,  the  School  for  Fruit  Growing  sends 
its  teachers  as  "  itinerant  instructors  "  all  over  the  fruit-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  has  charge  of  an  organized 
attempt  to  exterminate  vineyard  pests,  supervises  "  model  vineyards,-' 
and  carries  on  extensive  experiments  in  fruit  growing  in  the  vine- 
yards and  orchards  connected  with  the  school. 

The  "  Wanderlehre,"  or  itinerant  instruction,  consists  of  both 
theoretical  and  practical  work;  that  is,  lectures  and  field  demonstra- 
tions. Originally  most  attention  was  paid  to  lectures  held  in  fruit- 
growing centers.  It  has  been  found,  howe>4er,  that  fruit  growers 
derive  more  benefit  from  lectures  which  follow  practical  demonstra- 
tions. At  present,  instructors  go  through  the  district,  follow  work  in 
the  field,  give  practical  demonstrations,  and  then  close  their  visit  by  a 
lecture  reviewing  what  has  already  been  shown  in  practice.  The 
teachers  of  the  school  are  frequently  invited  to  address  meetings  and 
associations  of  persons  interested  in  fruit  growing.  The  following 
figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  itinerant  instruction 
is  given  by  the  school : 

Itinerant  instruction. 
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EXTERMINATION  OF  VINEYARD  PESTS. 

In  1906  the  Grand  Ducal  Government  at  Damistadt  decided  to  be- 
gin a  campaign  against  vineyard  pests;  this  work  was  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  at  Oppenheim.  The  principal  measures 
adopted  by  the  school  are,  briefly,  as  follows :  Instruction  in  vineyard 
culture ;  carefully  organized  observation  and  warning  service ;  super- 
visioniof  vineyards ;  training  experts.  The  school  gives  from  time  to 
time  as  necessity  may  require  two-day  courses  (called  "Wiederho- 
lungskurse,''  or  repetition  courses) ,  the  object  of  which  is  to  instruct 
growers  how  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  the  latest  methods  of 
combatting  vineyard  pests. 

MODEL.  VINEYARDS. 

The  school  attaches  great  importance  to  the  educational  value  of  its 
so-called  model  vineyards.  These  vineyards  are  quite  independent 
of  those  already  mentioned,  which  are  the  property  of  the  school. 
The  model  vineyards  are  worked  by  the  proprietors  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  school.  In  1910,  when  the  last  report  was  published,  13 
such  vineyards  were  being  supervised  by  the  school.  A  contract  is 
made  for  five  years,  by  which  the  proprietor  agrees  to  follow  the  very 
precise  directions  given  by  the  school  for  planting  and  administrating 
the  vineyard.  As  a  rule  the  property  administered  as  a  model  vine- 
yard is  about  six-tenths  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The  proprietor  fur- 
nishes the  labor  and  the  school  makes  no  charge  for  its  assistance. 
The  materials  required  are  supplied  principally  by  the  school  vine- 
yards and  orchards,  and  also  by  model  vineyards.  The  products  of 
the  school  are  sold  in  the  open  market  to  private  individuals  and  the 
proceeds  turned  over  to  the  school  funds. 

STUDENTS. 

St»idents  admitted  to  tlie  regular  course  must  be  at  least  16  years 
old;  they  must  have  a  common-schpol  education  or  its  equivalent, 
and  be  familiar  with  the  most  important  features  of  fruit  growing. 
Students  admitted  to  special  courses  must  be  at  least  20  years  old. 

The  regular  course  was  Attended  by  38  students  in  1910-11,  28  in 
1911-12,  and  42  in  1912-13.  The  average  age  of  students  attending 
the  regular  course  is  18  to  20  years.  They  are  recruited  for  the  most 
part  among  sons  of  fruit  growers  of  the  district 

TEACHERS. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  composed  as  follows: 
A  director,  who  conducts  the  school  and  gives  instruction  in  grape 
growing.    The  director  has  charge  of  experiments,  model  vineyards, 
combatting  vineyard  pests,  and  improvement  of  vines. 
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A  teacher  of  natural  sciences,  who  gives  theoretical  instruction  iii 
chemistry  and  botany,  conducts  experiments  in  the  chemical  and 
botanical  laboratory,  and  tests  the  products. 

A  teacher  for  fuit  and  vegetable  raising,  whose  further  duty  it  is 
to  direct  practical  work  and  experiments  in  these  branches  and  super- 
intend the  school's  orchards. 

A  teacher  for  agriculture,  who  gives  instruction  in  farming  and 
economy  and  in  surveying  and  leveling.  He  assists  in  itinerant 
courses  and  experiments,  superintends  practical  work,  and  edits  a 
periodical  published  by  the  school  on  fruit  growing  and  gardening. 

A  vineyard  expert  ("  Weinbautechniker"),  who  manages  the 
model  vineyards  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  and  assists  in 
itinerant  instruction  and  practical  work  of  students. 

A  gardener,  who  assists  in  practical  work  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
raising. 

A  man  who  handles  shipments  and  assists  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  students. 

A  secretary,  who  assists  the  director  in  accounting,  correspond- 
ence, registration,  etc. 

Four  assistant  teachers  (not  exclusively  attached  to  the  school)  for 
arithmetic,  German,  physics,  and  bookkeeping. 

An  attendant  who  is  also  employed  in  the  chemical  and  botanical 
laboratory. 

The  principal  members  of  the  faculty  have  a  theoretical  training 
obtained  at  "  Gymnasien "  and  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Their  practical  preparation  is  obtained  partly  at  the  school  itself 
and  partly  in  other*  technical  school^  of  a  similar  character.  The 
assistant  teachers  for  arithmetic,  German,  physics,  and  bookkeep- 
ing, who  are  not  attached  exclusively  to  the  school  at  Oppenheim, 
possess  the  usual  preparation  and  educational  qualifications  of  Ger- 
man teachers.  ^ 

The  salaries  of  the  principal  members  of  the  faculty  are  as  follows : 
Director,  $952  up  to  $1,428  per  year;  teacher  of  natural  sciences, 
$666  up  to  $1,428;  teacher  of  agriculture,  $666  up  to  $1,428;  teacher 
for  fruit  raising,  $666  up  to  $962.  As  usual  in  German  schools 
salaries  increase  gradually,  according  to  length  of  service.  The 
assistants,  chosen  as  a  rule  among  the  former  students  of  the  school, 
receive  about  $300  a  year  on  an  average.  The  hours  of  work  for 
teachers  are  from  8  to  12  and  2  to  5.  They  have  chi  an  average  4  to  6 
hours  class  work  a  week,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  taken  up  by 
field  work,  experimenting,  itinerant  instruction,  etc. 

COST,  AGGREGATE  AND  PER  CAPITA. 

Tuitionfor  the  entire  regular  course  amounts  to  50  marks  ($11.90) 
for  Hessians  and  75  marks  ($17.85)  for  others.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  include  board  and  lodging. 
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The  aggregate  cost  of  the  st-hool  at  Oppenheim  is  approximately 
$10,000  per.  year,  of  which  $7,000-  is  contributed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  from 
tuition,  sale  of  products  of  the  school,  and  miscellaneous  receipts. 
The  expense  to  the  Government  is  about  $240  per  year  per  student. 
The  principal  items  of  expense  are  $5,250  for  teachers,  $700  for 
materials,  and  $1,650  for  general  expenses.  Scholarships  ranging 
from  $24  to  $71,  contributed  from  public  sources  (state  savings 
banks,  etc.),  may  be  granted  needy  students. 

RESULTS. 

The  Grand  Ducal  School  for  Fruit  Growing  exercises  a  consid- 
erable influence  on  finiit  growmg  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  and 
adjacent  districts.  While  attendance  varies  considerably,  it  has  never 
been  so  large  as  during  the  past  school  year.  The  rapid  development 
of  the  schooPs  supplementary  activities  tends  to  emphasize  more 
BJid  more  the  practical  side  of  the  school  work  and  to  give  it  almost 
the  character  of  an  experiment  station.  The  steady  increase  m  itiner- 
ant work  shows  the  success  of  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  model 
vineyards  scattered  over  a  considerable  district  bring  the  school  into 
still  closer  touch  with  fruit  growers  and  are  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  fact  that  the  Grand  Ducal  Ministry  gave  to  the  school  super- 
vision over  the  work  of  exterminating  vineyard  pests  is  an  evidence 
of  achievements  on  the  practical  side. 

On  the  whole,  through  careful  training  of  future  growers  and  close 
relations  maintained  with  those  already  engaged  in  active  work,  the 
school  is  undoubtedly  contributing  materially  to  the  furtherance  of 
fruit  growing  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  and  surrounding  districts. 

(b)  THE  PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  FRUIT  GROWING, 

KREUZNACH. 

The  Provincial  School  for  Fruit  Growing  at  Kreuznach  has 
been  in  existence  since  1900.  In  1911  a  so-called  "  winter  farm 
school "  (Landwirtschaftliche  Winterschule)  was  opened  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school.  The  winter  farm  school  has  some  30  students. 
Ls  under  the  same  director,  and  uses  to  a  certain  extent  the  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  school  for  fruit  growing.  The  latter  is  other- 
wise independent  from  other  educational  institutions,  and  was  con- 
ducted from  1900  until  1911  solely  for  instruction  in  fruit  growing. 
Only  that  part  of  the  school  devoted  to  fruit  growing  is  considered 
in  the  present  report,  as  coming  properly  within  its  scope. 

Relations  to  industrial  establishments,  particularly,  of  course,  vine- 
yai*ds  and  orchard  plantations,  are  very  close. 
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The  school  is  under  the  sapar\n8ion  of  the  Proviiusud-Verwaltuiig 
der  BheinproyuLz,  and  is  inspected  at  regnlar  intervals. 

Kreuznach,  where  tJie  school  is  located,  is  a  city  of  23,000  inhabit- 
ants, the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  vineyard  districts  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse. 

BUILDINOS,  APPABATUS,  SHOPS. 

The  School  for  Fruit  Growing  at  Kreuznach  possesses  a  main 
building,  a  smaller  building  used  for  practical  woi4  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  dormitory. 

The  main  building  includes,  in  addition  to  office  rooms,  the  principal 
classroom,  a  laboratory,  a  microscope  room,  and  a  lilnrary.  The 
principal  classroom  seats  comfortably  40  students,  and  contains, 
further,  a  collection  of  plants,  minerals,  and  objects  connected  with 
fruit  growing.  The  laboratory  affords  facilities  for  20  students  to  do 
independent  work,  each  one  h%ying  separate  water  and  gas  connec- 
tions and  a  locker.  The  microscope  room  and  library  are  also  well 
equipped.  The  library  contains  a  ctmsiderable  number  of  sci^itific 
works,  in  addition  to  books  dealing  with  technical  problems  of  fruit 
growing.  The  director  of  the  schocd  is  also  lodged  in  the  main 
building. 

The  second  building  is  used  for  handling  the  product,  and  includes 
a  cooperage  shop  and  a  fruit  kitchen.  The  fruit  kitchen  is  used  for 
putting  up  fruit,  making  fruit  juices,  marmalade,  etc,  and  drying 
fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is  equipped  with  a  gas  oven,  apparatus  of 
various  kinds  for  drying  fruit,  fruit  crushers  and  presses,  and  mis- 
cellaneous utensils.  Two  adjoining  rooms  are  used  for  storing  fruit 
and  the  products  of  the  kitchen,  r^>ectively. 

The  school  dormitory  can  accommodate  over  40  students,  and  has, 
further,  ro(Mns  for  teachers  and  the  matron.  Out-of-town  students 
sleeping  in  the  dormitory  can  also  board  there. 

The  school  has  an  orchard  covering  about  5  acres,  in  which  different 
kinds  of  trees  and  planting  methods,  distribution  of  trees  and  bushes, 
etc.,  can  be  studied.  A  second  orchard,  nearly  20  acres  in  extent,  is 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  school  and  is  used  for  ordinary 
and  intensive  fruit  growing. 

The  school  possesses  also  a  number  of  vineyards  scattered  through 
the  several  districts  of  Kreuznach.  These  vineyard  are  planted  with 
different  varieties  of  grapes  and  cover  an  area  of  about  10  acres  in  all. 

In  addition  to  its  own  property,  a  number  of  Grovemment  experi- 
ment vineyards  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  and 
afford  additional  opportunity  to  study  the  different  kinds  of  soil, 
vines,  etc. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

The  school  year  at  Kreuznach  is  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  August  Instruction  consists  of  a  two  years'  course,  in- 
cluding theoretical  instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Vineyard 
growing;  orchard  trees  and  their  care;  trees  trained  on  trellis  work; 
different  varieties  of  fruit;  utilization  of  fruit;  farming;  stock  raising 
and  care  of  stock;  vegetable  gardening;  flower  gardening;  bookkeep- 
ing; management  of  agricultural  enterprises;  agricultural  mathe- 
matics; chemistry  (including laboratory  work) ;  mineralogy;  physics; 
surveying;  arithmetic;  German;  religion.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  students  are  not  only  taught  fruit  growing,  but  also  such  subjects 
as  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  their  future  work.  Afternoons,  from  2  to  5  in  winter  and  2  to  6 
in  summer,  are  devoted  to  practical  work  in  which  the  students  learn 
to  lay  out  and  care  for  vineyards ;  improve  vines ;  exterminate  vine- 
yard pests;  harvest  the  grapes;  plant,  train,  and  care  for  fruit  trees 
and  trees  trained  to  trellis  work;  pick,  store,  and  utilize  fruit;  raise 
principal  varieties  of  vegetables,  etc. 

Furthermore,  the  school  trains  young  men  for  positions  as  man- 
agers of  agricultural  enterprises.  These  men  receive  in  addition  to 
the  work  above  outlined,  special  instruction  in  chemistry,  stock  feed- 
ing, veterinary  science,  management  of  farms,  and  surveying.  This 
is  a  two  years'  course. 

Besides  the  regular  yearly  courses,  the  school  offers  a  number  of 
special  courses  held  generally  during  the  winter  months  and  lasting 
one  to  three  weeks,  thus  enabling  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  attend. 

A  course  of  three  weeks  is  given  in  fruit  growing,  a  six  weeks' 
course  for  nurserymen,  and  courses  in  utilization  of  fruit  ("  Obstver- 
wertung  "),  including  preserving  and  drying  fruit,  etc.,  for  girls  and 
women.  The  object  of  these  special  courses  is  to  afford  older  farmers 
and  growers  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  latest 
technical  improvements  and  scientific  investigation.  They  include 
both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  They  lead  to  a  beneficial 
exchange  of  views  and  make  valuable  experience  common  property. 
They  further  make  the  school  known  to  older  farmers  and  growera 
and  encourage  them  to  send  their  sons.  The  principal  object  of  the 
courses  in  utilization  of  fruit  is  to  show  how  inedible  fruit  can  be 
advantageously  disposed  of  and  thus  encourage  fruit  raising. 

Furthermore,  the  dirtetor  of  the  school  and  teachers  give  itinerant 
instruction  by  means  of  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations 
throughout  the  school  district. 

The  raw  materials  required — grapes,  fruit,  etc. — are  supplied  by 
the  vineyards  and  orchards  of  the  school  and  by  purchase.  They  are 
supplied  free  of  charge  to  the  students. 
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STCDKNTS. 

In  general^  students  under  16  years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  the 
regular  courses.  Students  are  expected  to  have  had  considerable  prac- 
tied  experience  in  agricultural  work  and  presumably  to  be  aUe  to 
derive  benefit  frwn  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction. 

For  Germans,  tuition  alone  costs  36  marks  ($8.57)  a  year;  board 
and  tuition  together,  300  marks  ($71!40).  Half  and  full  scholarships 
can  be  granted  students  unable  to  pay  tuition  and  board.  For  for- 
eigners, tuition  alone  costs  100  marks  ($23.80)  per  year;  board  and 
tuition  together,  450  marks  ($107). 

In  general,  students  admitted  to  special  courses  must  be  at  least  20 
years  old.  There  is  no  tuition  or  other  charge  for  these  courses.  The 
average  age  of  the  students  is  16  to  20  years.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  sons  of  farmers  and  growers,  and  have  had  considerable  prac- 
tical experience  as  well  as  elementary  schooling.  The  regular  courses 
have  an  average  attendance  of  about  30. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  of  the  School  for  Fruit  Growing  at  Kreuznach  include  a 
director;  three  teachers  for  vineyard  culture,  orchard  growing,  and 
general  farming,  respectively;  teachers  for  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions ;  two  common-school  teachers  for  elementary  subjects.  The 
school  also  has  a  vineyard  inspector,  a  garden  inspector,  a  matron, 
and  various  servants  and  laborers. 

The  four  principal  members  of  the  faculty  must  be  graduates  of  a 
technical  school  for  fruit  growing  and  possess  practical  experience 
eictending  over  several  years.  Tlie  other  teachers  are  not  attached 
exclusively  to  the  school  at  Kreuznach  and  possess  the  usual  training 
and  qualifications  of  (Serman  teachers. 

The  principal  members  of  the  faculty  commence  with  a  salary  of 
$476  per  year  and  receive  an  increase  every  two  years,  the  first  four 
increases  amounting  to  $59.50  each,  followed  by  six  increases  of  $47.60 
each  up  to  a  maximiun  of  $999.60  a  year.  They  may  further  receive 
special  additional  remuneration  amounting  to  $160  a  year. 

The  principal  members  of  the  faculty  have  the  following  hours  of 
W01&:  In  winter,  8  to  12  and  2  to  6;  in  summer,  7  to  12  and  2  to  6. 
They  have  one  afternoon  in  the  week  free. 

008T,  AOOBBGATE  AND  PES  GAPFTA. 

The  school  at  Kreuznach  is  supported  by  the  provincial  authorities 
of  the  Bhine  Province. 

The  total  expenses  are  about  $14,250  per  year,  of  which  about 
$4,000  is  for  teachers,  $3,800  for  material,  and  $6,400  for  general 
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exp>enses.  These  figures  cover  the  "  winter  farm  school "  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  school  for  fruit  growing,  with  its  30  students. 
The  director  estimates  the  per  capita  cost  at  about  $240  per  student. 

The  Prussian  Government  contributes  $1,095  to  the  support  of  the 
school,  the  district  and  city  of  Kreuznach  $71  each. 

RESULTS. 

The  Provincial  School  for  Fruit  Growing  at  Elreuznach  was  opened 
in  1900.  From  the  beginning  the  attendance  has  been  good,  and 
shows  that  fruit  growers  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  training 
given  their  sons.  Through  the  special  courses,  intended  chiefly  for 
older  groTvers,  and  the  itinerant  instruction  given  by  the  director  and 
his  assistants,  the  school  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  district,  cover- 
ing about  200  localities. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  organization  are  obvious.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  teachers  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  neces- 
sities of  the  district,  besides  being  able  to  judge  the  practical  results 
of  the  school's  work.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  regular 
students,  but  also  those  already  engaged  in  fruit  growing,  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  and  apply  under  the  super- 
vision of  experts  the  latest  improvements  in  technical  methods  and 
materials.  The  special  courses  and  intinerant  work  of  teachers  also 
tend  to  keep  former  students  in  contact  with  the  schooL 
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LEGISLATION  AND  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  RELATING 
TO  EDUCATION,  OCTOBER  1,  1909,  TO  OCTOBER 
1,  1912.  

EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 

The  following  pages  present  a  summary  of  the  laws  relating  to 
education  enacted  by  the  following  legislative  sessions : 

1910:  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia — 12. 

1911:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, Wyoming — 43. 

1912:  Arizona,  G^rgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Virginia — 13. 

It  is  intended  to  include  all  enactments  excepting  those  of  dis- 
tinctly local  character  and  excepting  ordinary  appropriations.  The 
method  of  presentation  is  self-explanatory.  Important  laws  are 
quoted  with  considerable  fullness  and  some  of  them  are  reprinted 
verbatim.  As  a  rule  legal  verbiage  and  details  of  temporary  or 
local  significance  are  omitted  when  they  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  an  act.  In  many  instances  essential 
paragraphs  are  reproduced  without  change,  while  other  paragraphs 
of  the  same  act  are  presented  only  in  substance.  Such  treatment  is 
required  by  obvious  limitations  of  space.  The  reader  will  not,  there- 
fore, suppose  that  he  is  handling  the  full  text  of  any  law,  unless 
quotation  marks  are  used. 

Digests  of  judicial  decisions  are  indicated  by  asterisks.  They  cover 
the  period  between  October  1,  1909,  and  July  1,  1912.  Practically 
all  (iie  digests  were  taken  from  the  publications  of  the  West  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  and  the  courtesy  of  that  company  in  permitting  the  use 
of  copyrighted  material  is  cordially  acknowledged. 
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FLAK  OF  CLASSmCATIOH. 

A.  GoriKAL  AfiMmisnAXivB  OosrmaL  amb  Bvnmiuum  or  BLnoirTABT  ahd 

«.  OeDenO. 

k  State  boaitls  aad  fnOUsen. 
e.  OamOj  boaids  and  officers 

<,  District,  towntildp,  and  nnmictpal  boards  and  ofllcera. 
e.  School  raewHngi;  elecdoas;  qwOiftcatioBB  for  ^^oteiu 
/.  AdmlnifltratiPe   mUts:  DistrictB,   towuhlpa,  mmitrijalltkii,    etc; 
fomatkNi;  tfriaiaiis;  ooMoadattea. 

B.  State  Ftnawci:  aub  Sufruai, 

a.  GeneraL 

b.  State  oc^KNd  lands. 

c  Pennaneot  state  sckool  fonds:  O— pmiKlii  and  inreatiMBt. 

d.  State  taxatktt  for  scbool  pnrposBii. 

e.  General  apportioDiDent  of  state  sdiool  fsnda;  i^iecial  state  aid  for 

tiementaiy  edocation. 
/.  Special  state  aid  for  secondarj^  edncatioQ. 
C  Local  (OotrirrT,  Distwct,  IfirmciiPAL)  Finajtcs  ajib  Otiiuii. 
«.  General, 

k  Local  (ooantj^,  district,  moajctpsl )  bonds  and  indebtedness, 
a  Local  (coontF,  district,  monidpal)  taxatioo  for  sdiool  porpooesL 

D.  BUILDIIVOS  Ain>  SiTSB. 

«.  GenoraL 

k  Slste  aid;  approral  of  pUns. 

c  Decoratioo;  care;  sanitation;  tmipeetlua. 

4.  ProlriMdon  districts. 

e.  U.  S.  lla«  in  schools. 

B.  TlACHlSS  or  l^LMMVfTlMT  AHO  SsOOinUXT  SCHOOCA. 

«.  Teadiers:  Qoallflcations;  generaL 

b.  Teadiers'  examlnatioPB  and  certificates:  General 

c  Teadiers'  examinationB  and  certificates:  SpedaL 

4.  Teachers*  oortifioitM;  ^aliditF;  indorsement;  ndstsation;  revDcn-. 

tiOB. 

e.  Teaai^s'  c^tificates;  recognition  of  normal  sdiool  and  coUege  or 

nniTersltj  diidomas. 
/.  Teadiers*  associations. 

F.  Tbachbbs:  EMRiOTMiavT;  OoHtnAcr^  AnoinnaDrT;  Dnxxsaau 

«.  GeneraL 

h.  Teacho^*  salaries 

c  Teachtt^  pensions. 

G.  l^cACHnts:  P»oii»8Iohal  TaAiHnvo  aud  E!di|7Catr>h. 

e.  UnlTendtF  departn)«its  and  sdiools  of  edocM:lon. 

b.  State  normal  sc^iools. 

c  Comity  and  local  noimni  and  training  schools 

d.  Teadiers*  institntes  and  summer  sdMOla^ 
H.  ScBooL  PoruiAnov  Aim  AmamaircB. 

«.  GeneraL 

b.  SciKK>l  oensos. 

e.  School  jear;  month;  day. 
d.  School  boUdaya 

e  Place  of  attendance;  transpoitation  of  popCbi;  ou—ulldailuu  <^ 
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H.  School  PoFULATioif  and  ArrENDANOfe— Continned. 

/.  Ck>iDpul8or7  attendance;  truancy;  trnant  offleem 

g.  Child  labor. 

h.  Separation  of  racea 
L  School  Disciplins. 

a.  General 

&.  Corporal  panishmoit 

c.  Snsp^ision  and  expulsion. 

d.  Fire  drills. 

e.  School  fratemitie& 
J.  Hkalth  Rboulations. 

a.  General. 

d.  Physical  examination  and  medical  inspection. 
K.  Textbooks  and  Sufpldes. 
o.  GeieraL 
h.  Free  textbooks. 

0.  Uniformity  of  textbooks. 
L.  Subject  Mattes  or  Instbuction. 

a.  General. 

(.  History,  civics,  and  patriotism. 

c  Physical  education. 

d.  Physiology;  hygiene;  alcohol;  narcotics;  other  health  instruction. 

e.  Moral  and  ethical  education. 
/.  Humane  treatmait  of  animals. 
g.  Music 

K  Drawing. 

i.  Technical,  manual,  and  industrial  education. 

/.  Agriculture. 

h.  Days  of  special  obseryance. 

1.  Other  i^edal  subjects. 
BL  Special  Tttes  of  School. 

a.  General. 

h.  Kindergartais. 

c.  Bvening  schools. 

d.  Vacation  schools;  playgrounds;  social  centers. 

6.  University  and  school  extension ;  public  lectures. 

/.  Farmers'  institutes,  etc. 

g.  Private  and  endowed  schools;  parochial  schoola 
N.  Secondabt  Education  :  Hioh  Schools  and  Academies. 

a.  General. 

5.  High-school  inspection. 
O.  Technical,  Industrial,  and  Vocational  Education  :  Elbmentabt  and  Seo- 
ondabt. 

o.  €^eral. 

h.  Agriculture. 

c.  Trade 

d.  Continuation. 

P.   HiGHEB  EDUCATIONAL  iNSTTnTTIONB. 

o.  General. 

h.  Finance;  lands;  support 

c.  State  universities  and  colleger 

d.  Carnegie  fund. 
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Q.  PB0FB88I0NAL  AND  HiGHEB  TBOHKIOAL  EDUCATION. 

a.  Teadiers*  colleges  and  nonnal  acboola. 
h.  Agricultural  colleges. 
0.  United  States  grant 

d.  Mining  scbooUk 

e.  Military  schools. 

/.  Other  technical  and  professional 
B.  Pbivati  and  BifDowB)  HiOHXB  iNSTmrrioNS :  State  Ooktbqx., 
a.  Higher  institutions. 
h.  Corporations  of  an  educational  character. 

8.  LiBBABIES  AND  MUSKUMS. 

o.  General. 

h.  Public-school  libraries. 
T.  EDUCATION  or  SraoiAL  Ot.asseb. 

a.  General. 

h.  Deaf  and  dumb. 

0.  Blind. 

d.  Crippled  and  deformed. 

6.  Fe^le-minded. 

/.  Tuberculous  children. 
U.  Wd^abk  or  Defendknts  and  Delinquents. 

0.  General 

5.  Wrongs  to  children. 

0.  Juvenile  courts. 

d.  Conduct  of  children. 

s.  Truant,  detention,  reform  schools,  and  schools  for  dependents. 
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LEGISLATION  AND  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  RELATING 
TO  EDUCATION,  1910-1912.' 

[Cttatlons  to  and  digests  of  Judicial  decisions  are  distinffoished  from  leglslatiye  enactments 

by  an  asterisk  (*).] 

A.     GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVI- 
SION OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


(a)  General. 

Arizona:  ProYidlDg  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  general  and 
uniform  public-school  ^stem. 

State  board  of  education  composed  of  governor,  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  president  of  the  State  university,  principals  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  a  city  superintendent,  a  high-school  principal,  and  a  county  superin- 
tendent appointed  by  the  governor.    No  salary,  but  expenses  paid. 

State  superintendent  Is  secretary  of  the  State  board  and  a  member  of  all 
boards  in  control  of  public  Instruction  In  State  institutions. 

The  board  meets  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

Duties  of  the  board: 

1.  To  keep  a  record  of  proceedings,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

2.  To  have  official  seal. 

3.  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  public  schools  and  school  libraries. 

4.  Devise  plans  for  the  investment  and  management  of  public-school  fund. 

5.  Prescribe  and  enforce  uniform  series  of  textbooks.  No  change  shall  be 
considered  or  made  except  after  60  days'  notice  of  Intention  to  each  county 
saperlntendent    Adoption  for  five  years. 

'  6.  Prescribe  and  enforce  course  of  study ;  determine  number  of  credits  for 
graduation  from  high  school,  and  prescribe  regulations  for  admission  to  uni- 
Tersity  and  normal  schools. 

7.  Have  charge  of  the  education  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

8.  Issue  life  certificates  to  teach. 

9.  Revoke  all  certificates  or  life  diplomas  for  cause. 

State  board  of  examiners  composed  of  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 
and  two  persons  appointed  by  him. 
Powers: 

1.  Make  rules  and  regulations  for  examination  for  State  certificates  and  for 
county  superintendents  In  conducting  examinations. 

2.  Prepare  questions  and  forward  same  to  county  superintendents. 

3.  Make  recommendations  for  life  certificates. 

4.  Grant  all  certificates  except  life  certificates. 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  examiners  $300  per  annum  and  expenses. 
Certificates:  Second  grade,  valid  two  years;  first  grade,  valid  four  years; 
life  certificates;  special  certificates. 
Duties  of  State  superintendent: 

1.  To  superintend  all  public  schools. 

2.  Investigate  school  accounts 

3.  Apportion  school  money  to  counties  on  basis  of  population  6-21. 

4.  Prepare  and  distribute  blanks,  etc.  Preimre  pamphlets  for  special  days 
on  sanitation,  architecture,  etc. 

5.  Allowance  for  exp^iseB,  $1,000. 

6.  Make  report 

*For  a  general  treatment  of  the  le^alatlon  of  thia  period,  see  Annual  Report  of  the 
OommlMiooer  of  Bdacatlon,  1910,  C!h.  II ;  1911,  Ch.  Ill ;  1912.  Cta.  II. 
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7.  Prtat  I 

&  Pfatrflwte  i 

BX  Oftll  umoal  meettnsB  of  < 

Salary  of  Slate  snperimoidait  $3j000  amraaHy.    May  appoint  an  aawlataiit 
at  $2,000^  and  otber  aarintama  antboiiaed  bj  State  board. 

district  tmatees:  term^  tbiee  jcan;  ooe  elected  eadi  year; 
Wo 


1. 

2.  Make  rales  and  regiilatlQn&     Sball  aegiesate  nesro  pupils  and  make 


3w  Mawagp  scbool  piupeitj. 

4.  Pnr^ase  equipment  and  snppUea. 

B.  ReM;  repair,  and  inwiie  sehoc 

&  Wbcn  directed  by  vete  oT  district.  Mid  scboettsosw  or  boy  or  sen  sttesi 

7.  OooT^  pmpeilj  said  t^  tfMUL 

&  Sbqiloy  teadi»8»  prlncfipsls,  janitora.  attendance  officers,  district  pbysl- 
dans,  etc    Sball  employ  no  rdative,  cxeept  tj  nnanimoos  consent.  • 

In  districts  of  50D  or  more  daily  attendance  may  employ  city  snperlntendoit 
or  principal ;  two  or  more  districts  may  ma^ikfj  principal  Jotet^.  Most  bold 
ftrst-grade  State  or  life  certillcate.  May  employ  principals  or  city  soperin- 
tendents  for  not  oter  two  yearsL    May  impkij  special  teacben>. 

9l  Ezpd  pupils  for  cause  and  exdnde  diildrcn  under  6c 

m.  Boforce  eoorae  of  stndy  and  twrtbooks  prescribed  by  State  board. 

11.  Appaint  diatriot  librarian  and  enforce  rales  and  ncnlatkMis  for  sdiool 
BbrariesL 

12.  Exdnde  unfit  pobllcatlonsL 

13^  MayadmHpapUsof  otberdlstiictsonacreeBMnL 

15l  Make  annual  reports. 

16L  Make  otber  reports  wben  required. 

17.  Kiamine  ef^oy  sdiool  of  district. 

IS.  Can  meetings  of  ^ectcws  for  conmltatlon. 

Trustees  may,  on  petition  of  15  per  cent  of  dectors^  call  election  to  de- 


1.  liocmtion  of  site. 

2l  Purdiaae  or  aale  of  building. 

3w  Tran^ortatlon  of  pupils  orer  a  mile  from  scboeL  Ncceseary  funds  to  be 
raised  liy  tax. 

4.  lasua  of  Iwnds  and  tax  tber^lor. 

Trustees  diall  maintain  scbool  ^gbt  moDtbs;  may  maintain  kmc^  if  funds 
are  sufficient    May  maintain  racatlon  s^ioola. 

Gounty  and  State  money  for  salaries  and  contincmt  expenses  only ;  balances 
may  be  used  for  repairs  and  equipment. 

Duties  of  county  sopolntendents: 

1.  Apportion  scbool  money  to  distrlctiL 

2.  Draw  waiianls  for  all  expenses  of  tbe  sereral  districts. 

3w  Oondnct  teadiers'  Institutes,  enforce  course  of  study,  use  of  adopted 
texfl»ooks»  and  rules  and  regulations  of  State  board. 

4.  Oondnct  examinations  for  teatdiersT  certiticate& 

&  Distribute  documents  and  blanka 

ft.  Keep  lecordSL 

7.  Appoint  trustees  to  fill  Tscanclea. 

&  Make  r^orta. 

9l  IMOfj  ^Dstrict  trustees  d  meetlnt  1^  State  board  of  education  to  c<hi- 
sider  cbanges  <a  textbookSL 

la  Tisit  all  sdHools  at  least  twice  a  year;  not  required  to  risit  sdiools  tbat 
baTS  a  principal  or  dty  superintendent,  but  may  do  so.  Trarelittg  expenses 
sball  be  paid. 

IL  Attend  annual  meeting  d  county  superintendents 

May  continue  sdMM^  <tf  any  district  tost  el^t  montbs  wben  traslees  fail 
to  do  so  if  tbere  is  money  in  district  fund. 

May  appoint  deputy  witb  consoit  of  county  board  d  super?  Isurs. 

May  require  trustees  to  repair  sdiootttouses,  abate  nuisaneesi,  prorlde  out- 
etc 
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bold  tesclier^  tnatltates  every  year,  and  all  tMichen  most  attead; 
twv  or  more  eovntiea  may  miite    Instltntea  lint  we^  In  September.    All 
Mlmola  flball  doee  at  least  tbree  days.    Teadien  abaU  be  paid  by  dIslfiolaL 
Tweter'B  Instltiite  fmd  one-balf  of  1  par  ceat  <tf  State  fraid  appUed  to 

COQBty. 

New  dietricta  formed  by  comity  auperlutendent^  on  petition  of  parents  or 
gwardlana  of  ten  or  more  cblldreB  to  anperinteDdoit 

Two  or  more  dIatrlctB  may  be  oonaoUdated  If  approred  by  majMlty  of 
Totera  at  tieetlon. 

Oensoa  marabal  to  take  censoa  of  diUdren  from  6  to  21  and  report  to 
oonnty  anperlntendeDt  May  take  complete  cenaos  of  a  cbartered  monldpal 
district  at  expense  of  said  district,  if  so  requested  by  proper  oOoera 

If  connty  sopcrinteDdent  eoosldae  censos  erroneous  be  may  appoint  mar- 
aiial  and  bave  cenaos  taken.  Oompensatlon  of  marabal  not  oyer  15  cents 
per  ci^ta  of  ennmeratlon ;  mtnlmam  |6  for  Job. 

Sdioel  year,  July  1  to  Jmie  dfk  Scbool  montb,  20  days.  Hblldays:  Jan. 
1,  Veb.  14,  May  30,  July  4,  Dec  25,  TbanksglTing.  Feb.  22  not  a  boUday^ 
^wotat  program. 

All  sebods  sball  be  taagbt  in  Wngliflh  language. 

Gh.  77,  May  20,  1912. 

KawaU:  ProTldlng  for  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  public  scbools. 

Tbe  department  of  public  instructl<m  sball  prepare  a  sebedule  of  salaries 
for  teadiers,  principals,  and  supervisors;  sebedule  based  on  dasslflcatlon 
of  scbo<te  dassiflcaticm  of  teacbers*  certificates,  and  lengtb  of  sa-rice, 
except  tbat  salaries  of  principals  and  superrisors  idiall  also  be  based  on 
number  of  teacbov  under  tbeir  direction;  tbe  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion sball  prepare  a  budget  for  tbe  legislature  scbool  tax  provided  in  tbe 
reviaed  statutes  and  sucb  appropriations  as  tbe  legislature  may  make  sball 
constitute  tbe  sdiool  fund  for  tbe  sun^iort  of  scbools. 

Act  88,  Apr.  13,  1911. 

Idaho:  Providing  a  code  of  laws  for  tbe  public-scbool  ^yston  of  tbe  State. 
Digest  of  provisions : 

Absigls  I.  State  hoard  of  education. — Composed  of  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  general.  Has  general  supers 
vision  of  institutions  supported  wboUy  or  in  part  by  tbe  State;  bas  super- 
vIslOD  over  county  and  city  superintendents;  prescribes  rules  for  sanitation, 
etc  of  scdioolbouses;  pr^Mires  papers  and  provides  for  tbe  examination  of 
teacbers;  preecril>es  rules  for  bolding  teacbers*  institutes;  bolds  semiannual 
meetings  at  State  capital  and  may  bold  special  meetings;  may  ^nploy  as- 
slst8nt&  Some  of  tbe  former  powers  of  tbe  State  superintatdent  are  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  State  board. 

Anr.  II.  Smperintemdent  of  public  inttruction. — ^Elected  biennially  by 
popular  vote;  must  bold  a  life  certificate  to  teacb  and  be  actively  engaged 
In  educational  work  at  tbe  time  of  election ;  must  bave  ofllce  at  State  capitol 
and  keep  tbe  seal  of  tbe  State  board  of  education;  be  shall  file  all  reports 
made  to  bim  and  shall  make  such  reports  as  are  required  by  tbe  gov^nor  or 
leglidature;  authorized  to  hold  meetings  of  county  and  city  superintendents 
and  dMrict  principals;  he  shall  be  the  general  executive  oflOcer  of  tbe  State 
board  of  education;  shall  furnish  such  blanks  as  are  necessary  for  making 
reports  to  the  State  office  and  shall  have  the  school  laws  printed  and  dis- 
tributed; sball  visit  annually  such  counties  as  need  his  attention,  and  all 
counties  if  practicable. 

Avr.  III.  State  tewtbook  commisHon, — State  superintendent  and  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  tbe  State  board  of  education ;  meetings  held  upon  call  of 
State  superintendent;  contmission  shall  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  textbooks, 
except,  upon  petition  from  independent  districts,  qpecial  adoptions  may  be 
made  for  soidk  districts ;  all  adoptions  for  a  period  of  six  years ;  commission 
■ball  advertise  for  bids  and  contracts  shall  be  made;  publishers  must  keep 
books  on  band  at  depositories ;  district  board  sball  make  requisition  upon 
the  county  superintendent,  who  shall  ord^  the  requisite  boc^s  from  the 
depository. 

AST.  IV.  Oountv  auperintendent. — ^Elected  fbr  term  of  two  years;  must 
be  over  25  years  of  age  and  a  teacher  with  a  certificate  not  lower  than  a 
first-grade  county  certificate;  supervises  schools  of  county  except  in  Class  A 
IndeiMiideBt  districts;  he  shall  organise  the  teachers  under  his  supervision 
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for  professional  betterment;  he  may  employ  assistants;  he  shall  be  In  his 
office  flye  days  each  month;  shall  keep  records  and  make  reports  as  re- 
quired by  law ;  shall  enforce  the  mles  of  the  State  board  of  education  regard- 
ing the  construction,  sanitation,  etc,  of  schoolhouses ;  shall  hold  annual  ex- 
aminations of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates;  shall  appoint  trustees  of 
new  districts  to  hold  office  until  regular  election. 

Abt.  V.  School  diatricU.  (See  Art  XIII  for  indep«Qdent  districts.)— On 
petition,  county  commissioners  may  create  new  districts;  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts, on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families,  may  be  consolidated ; 
Joint  districts  may  be  formed  from  territory  belonging  to  two  or  more  con- 
tiguous counties;  new  districts  shall  have  their  pro  rata  of  money  appor- 
tioned; districts  failing  to  keep  up  organization  and  maintain  a  school  or 
failing  to  show  an  ayerage  attendance  of  more  than  five  shall  lapse. 

Abt.  VI.  District  trustees  (common  schools). — Ck>mposed  of  three  members, 
one  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years;  annual  school  meetingr  on 
the  third  Monday  in  April;  business  proposed  for  such  meeting  to  be  pre- 
yiously  published ;  trustees  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  such  meeting ;  a  sp^ial 
school  leyy,  not  to  exceed  15  mills,  may  be  determined;  meeting  shall  de- 
termine length  of  school  term,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  four  months  in 
districts  having  20  pupils  or  fewer,  six  months  in  districts  having  20  to  75 
pupils,  nine  months  in  districts  having  more  than  75  pupils;  trustees  shall 
qualifjr  within  16  days  after  election ;  on  notice  from  trustees,  assessor  must 
assess  taxes  determined  upon;  regular  trustees'  meetings  held  on  last  Mon- 
day in  March;  trustees'  duties  are  to  ^nploy  teachers,  fix  salaries  and  non- 
resident tuition  fees,  discharge  teachers  for  cause,  have  custody  of  school 
property,  furnish  necessary  supplies  and  equipment,  devote  3  per  cent  of 
school  moneys  appropriated  to  libraries,  make  an  annual  report  in  writing. 

Abt.  VII.  School  funds  and  finances. — State  public  school  fund  consists  of 
proceeds  of  school  lands  and  moneys  accruing  from  estates  of  deceased  per- 
sons; county  commissioners  shall  levy  a  county  school  tax  of  not  less  than 
5  nor  more  than  10  mills ;  moneys  arising  from  fines  and  forfeitures  or  penal 
ofiPenses  are  added  to  county  school  fund.  Income  from  State  school  fund 
and  State  taxes  are  distributed  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  school  popula- 
tioi}.  County  superintendent  apportions  State  and  county  funds  as  follows : 
Two-thirds  on  basis  of  school  population ;  5  per  cent,  or  so  much  of  5  per  cent 
as  necessary,  of  r^nainlng  one-third  to  rural  high  schools  on  a  basis  of  number 
of  teachers  employed;  50  per  cent,  or  so  much  of  50  per  cent  as  necessary,  of 
remaining  one-third  to  weak  districts  which  have  levied  their  maximum 
limit  of  10  mills;  all  the  remainder  to  districts  on  basis  of  school  population. 

Abt.  VIII.  School  district  bonds. — Question  of  issuance  to  be  submitted  by 
trustees  to  qualified  voters ;  amount  of  bond  issue  not  to  exceed  12  per  c&it  of 
property  valuation  and  interest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent ;  tax  levy  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund. 

Abt.  IX.  Teachers. — ^Trustees  must  furnish  necessary  blanks,  and  teachers 
must  make  reports;  for  ftdlure  to  make  report,  one-tenth  of  salary  may  be 
withheld;  may  suspend  pupil  pending  action  of  trustees. 

Abt.  X.  CertiflcaUon  of  teachers. — ^Examinations  for  State  and  for  State 
life  certificates  held  on  fourth  Thursday  in  February  and  August ;  for  county 
certificates  examinations  held  on  fourth  Thursday  in  February,  May,  August, 
and  November;  State  board  of  education  issues  State  certificates,  specialists* 
State  certificates,  each  valid  for  eight  years,  and  a  State  life  certificate ;  State 
certificates  may  be  issued  to  graduates  of  approved  institutions  outside  the 
State;  graduates  of  University  of  Idaho  are  entitled  to  State  certificates; 
life  certificates  to  persons  holding  life  certificates  in  other  States  may  be 
granted  by  indorsement;  after  teaching  five  years  teachers  may  be  granted 
life  certificates  after  successful  examination;  certificates  may  be  revoked  by 
State  board  for  cause. 

County  certificates  issued  by  county  superintendents  on  authority  of  State 
board;  three  grades— first  grade,  five  years;  second  grade,  three  years;  third 
grade,  one  year;  examination  for  each  grade  in  prescribed  studies;  upon 
exhaustion  of  supply  of  legally  qualified  teachers,  special  third-grade  certifi- 
cates and  permits  to  teach  may  be  issued ;  county  superintendent  may  revoke 
county  certificate  for  cause. 

Abt.  XI.  Teachers'  institutes.— Held  annually  by  county  superintendent,  and 
to  continue  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  15  days ;  two  or  more  counties  may 
unite;  teachers  must  attend  at  least  5  days  and  may  draw  salary  as  when 
teaching;  superintendent  shall  employ  director,  and  may  Incur  expenses  not 
exceeding  $150,  exdusive  of  fees  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certiflcates. 
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▲sT.  XIL  Summer  nonrM  «cAooZ«.— A  commiflsioii  of  simimer  normal  schoolB 
is  created;  comminioii  shall  establish  three  soch  schools;  session  shall  con- 
tinue not  less  than  six  weeks;  funds  appropriated  by  State  and  tuition  fees 
constltnte  "summer  normal-school  fund." 

Abt.  Xin.  Independent  scTiool  districts, — Composed  of  districts  having  prop- 
erty valuation  of  $150,000  or  more;  establishment  determined  by  qualified 
voters;  six  trustees,  two  elected  annually  for  terms  of  three  years  each; 
vacancies  filled  for  unexpired  term  by  remaining  trustees ;  no  trustee  shall  be 
interested  in  a  school  contract;  meetings  held  on  second  Monday  of  each 
month.  Duties  of  trustees :  To  make  necessary  rules  and  by-laws,  to  employ 
and  discharge  teachers  and  other  employees,  to  levy  a  special  tax  sufficient  to 
run  schools  nine  months,  but  not  to  exceed  20  mills;  to  build  necessary  build- 
ings and  to  provide  equipment  and  supplies,  to  expel  unruly  pupils,  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  to  require  pupils  to  be  fur- 
nished with  proper  books  and  supplies,  to  exclude  sectarian  literature  from 
schools  and  school  libraries,  to  protect  the  morals  and  health  of  pupils. 

IndepoHlent  districts.  Class  A,  are  districts  having  35  or  more  teachers. 
Additional  powers :  To  adopt  a  course  of  study,  to  adopt  textbooks,  to  employ 
a  superint«ident 

Art.  XIV.  Rural  high  schools. — Sections  134-136  amend  sections  1-3  of  an 
act  to  create  rural  high-school  districts.  Changed  constitution  of  boards  of 
trustees  of  rural  high  schools  and  requirement  that  manual  training,  agri- 
culture, and  household  economy  be  taught.  Sections  137-140  are  identical  with 
sections  4-7  of  the  act  to  create  rural  high-school  districts. 

Abt.  XV.  Prevention  of  disease. — Owner  of  house  and  attending  physician 
shall  give  notice  of  contagious  disease,  and  afiPected  persons  shall  be  kept  apart 
from  other  persons;  members  of  affected  families  shall  be  barred  from 
schools;  exp<^9ed  textbooks  shall  be  disinfected. 

Art.  XVI.  Compulsory  education.— The  compulsory-education  law  shall  be 
the  provisions  of  section  160  of  this  act ;  county  superintendent  shall  publish 
compulsory-education  law  in  two  newspapers;  district  clerk  shall  furnish 
head  teacher  with  list  of  children  between  8  and  18  years  of  age ;  head  teacher 
Shan  check  enrollment  against  list  furnished  and  make  monthly  report  to 
county  superint«id«it. 

Art.  XVn.  Proceedings  for  the  correction  of  delinquent  children, — ^This 
article  Incorporates  sections  832^-8337  of  the  revised  codesi 

Art.  XVIII.  Child  lador.— This  article  incorporates  sections  1466-1478  of 
the  revised  codes. 

Art.  XIX  State  lil)rary  commission. — Composed  of  attorney  general,  secre- 
tary of  state.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  president  of 
State  university;  has  charge  of  traveling  libraries;  State  superintendent  as 
secretary  shall  keep  proper  records  and  accounta 

Art.  XX  PuhHc  libraries.— This  article  incorporates  sections  685-692  of  the 
revised  codes. 

Art.  XXI.  Miscellaneous  provisions. — Sectarian  or  partisan  instruction  for- 
bidden; State  superintendent  shall  furnish  questions  to  county  superint^id- 
ents  for  eighth-grade  examinations,  and  all  pupils  shall  pass  such  examina- 
tions before  receiving  eighth-grade  diploma ;  county  superintendent  shall  set 
apart  one  day  in  April  as  Arbor  Day;  district  school  boards  may  establish 
kindergartens  for  children  between  8  and  6  years  of  age,  and  such  kindergar- 
tiNiB  shall  be  supported  out  of  the  district  special  tax. 

Art.  XXII.  Repealing  conflicting  laws. 

Ch.  159,  Mar.  7, 1911. 

*  Idaho  (1912) :  Act  of  March  7,  1911  (Laws  1911,  ch.  159),  is  a  complete  code 
and  system  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  classi- 
fies school  districts  as  "  school  districts  "  in  article  5,  and  "  independent  school 
districts  "  in  article  13.— Wood  v.  Independ«it  Sch.  Dlst.  No.  2,  124  Pac.  780. 

Illinois:  Creating  a  commission  to  procure  plans  and  specifications  for  a  State 
educational  building,  and  to  select  a  site  for  the  same. 

Said  building  is  expected  to  house  a  scientific  museum,  the  State  Historical 
Society,  Memorial  Hall  f6r  historical  relics,  and  the  department  of  public 
Instruction.    Appropriation  for  the  commission.  $5,000. 

S.  B.  465,  p.  63,  May  26.  1911. 
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Indfaaa:  ProYiding  for  an  ioTectlsation  of  tbe  needs  for  and  mettiods  of  tidiis- 
trlal  and  agricultural  education. 

The  governor  shall  aiq;>olnt  a  commission  of  seven  on  industrial  and  a^- 
cnltural  education;  no  compensation  ezoept  to  secretary;  appropriation  for 
expenses,  $1,000. 

The  said  commission  shall  investigate  the  needs  of  education  in  tbe  different 
industries  of  Indiana,  and  how  far  the  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions, 
and  shall  consider  wtiat  new  forms  of  educational  effort  may  be  advisable, 
and  shall  make  such  investigations  as  may  be  practicable  through  printed 
reports  and  the  testimony  of  experts  as  to  similar  educational  work  done  by 
other  States,  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  foreign  Governments. 
The  commission  shall  hold  hearings  in  at  least  five  different  communitlee  of 
the  State  and  invite  the  testimony  of  interested  parties  and  experts,  and  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  governor  for  transmission  to  the  legislature  not  later 
than  January  1, 1913.  Oh.  152.  Mar.  4, 1911. 

fndiaaa:  Submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  in  Nov^n- 
her,  1912,  a  new  constitution  to  supersede  the  constitution  of  ISSL 
Provisions  relating  to  education: 

ABTICLE  IV. 

Sbc.  22.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws  •  •  • 
providing  tor  supporting  common  schools  and  for  the  preservation  of  school 
funds. 

Sbo.  22.  In  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section,  and  in  all 
other  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable,  all  laws  shall  be 
general  and  of  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State. 

ABTICLE  vin. 

Seo.  1.  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community, 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  general  assembly  to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  moral,  intellectual, 
sdoitlfic,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general 
and  uniform  system  of  contmon  schools  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge 
and  equally  open  to  all. 

Sbc.  2.  The  common-school  fund  shall  consist  of  the  congressional  township 
fund  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto; 

The  surplus  revenue  fund; 

The  saline  fund  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto ; 

The  bank-tax  fund,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and  four- 
teenth section  of  the  charter  of  the  State  bank  of  Indiana ; 

The  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  county  seminaries  and  the  moneys 
and  property  heretofore  held  for  such  seminaries ;  from  the  fines  assessed  for 
breaches  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State ;  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may 
accrue; 

All  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs 
or  kindred  entitled  to  the  inheritance ; 

All  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  State,  where 
no  special  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
thereof,  including  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  swamp  lands  granted  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  28th  of  September,  1850,  and 
deducting  the  expense  of  selecting  and  draining  the  same ; 

Taxes  on  property  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  by  the  general 
assembly  for  common-school  purposes. 

Seo.  3.  The  principal  of  the  contmon-school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund  which  may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished;  and  the  income 
thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools 
and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  invest  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner 
all  such  portions  of  tbe  common-school  fund  as  have  not  heretofore  been 
intrusted  to  the  several  counties,  and  shall  make  provision  by  law  for  the 
distribution  among  the  several  counties  of  the  interest  thereot 
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Sio.  5.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  sach  interest 
for  common-school  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  reinvested  for  the  benefit  of 
sach  county. 

Sbc.  6.  The  aeyeral  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  iNreservatioo  of  so 
mach  of  the  said  fund  as  may  be  intrusted  to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
annual  interest  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  All  trust  funds  held  by  the  State  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be  faith- 
fully and  exclusively  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was  created. 

Skc.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  voters  of 
the  State  of  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  four  years  and  whose  duties  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

AMnmat  iz. 

&BO,  1.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  support  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the 
blind  and  also  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Sso.  2.  The  general  assembly  diall  provide  houses  ot  refuge  for  tiie  correc- 
tion and  reformation  of  Juvenile  olf^iders. 

ABTIGLB  Z. 

8bo.  1.  The  general  assembly  ahall  provide  by  law  for  a  uniform  and  equal 
nte  of  aeseeament  and  taxation,  and  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  idiall 
secure  a  Just  valuation  for  taxation  of  -all  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
excepting  such  only,  for  municipal,  educational,  lit^»ry,  scientific,  religious, 
or  charitable  purposes,  as  may  be  specially  ^cempted  by  law. 

Gh.  118,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

NoTB. — The  only  change  In  the  above  sections  is  the  ortension  of  the  term  of  the 
State  siiperlntendent  of  public  instruction  teom  two  to  four  .years. 

Indiana:  Creating  the  Indiana  centennial  commission  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  celebration  of  the  admission  of  Indiana  into  the  Union  by  the  erection  of 
a  building  to  be  known  as  the  Indiana  educational  building,  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Library  and  Museum,  public  library  conmiission,  and  the  educational 
and  scientific  ofllces  of  the  State.  Gh.  66,  Mar.  1, 1911. 

Kansas:  Beating  to  equal  suffrage. 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  as  follows :  "  The  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Elansas  to  vote  and  hold  ofllce  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  sex."  Said  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  in  1912.  Cb.  837,  Feb.  9, 1911. 

^  Hissonii  (1912) :  Statutes  relating  to  schools  heU  to  be  liberally  construed, 
so  as  to  open  the  schools  to  diildren  of  the  State,  in  view  of  Const,  art  11, 
sec.  1.— State  ex  rel.  Etalbert  v.  Clymer  et  al.,  147  S.  W.,  1119. 

Nevada:  An  act  concerning  public  schools,  and  repealing  certain  acts  resting 
thereto. 

A  general  revision  of  the  school  laws.  Tte  following  changes  are  noted : 
Ch.  1.  State  hoard  of  education. — Schools  of  the  first  class  may  use  modified 
courses  of  study  in  lieu  of  the  regular  State  course,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  board.  Trustees  in  districts  of  the  first  class  may  adopt  lists  of 
books  for  the  libraries  of  their  respective  districts  and  are  not  restricted  to 
the  lists  adopted  by  the  State  board.  Power  of  said  board  to  revoke  or  sus- 
pend State  teachers'  diplomas  and  State  certificates  is  extended.  Said  board 
may  designate  some  monthly  Journal  as  Uie  official  organ  of  the  department 
of  education.  One  copy  of  each  issue  of  the  same  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk 
of  each  school  district,  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  from  the  State 
distributive  fund. 

Gh.  2.  Superintendent  of  public  instruction, — ^Allows  $1,000  per  annum  to 
the  said  superintendent  for  traveling  expenses.  Increases  appropriation  for 
State  inatitute  from  $200  to  $600  annually,  and  for  each  of  the  five  district 
institutes  from  $100  to  $200.    State  superintendait  shall  require  written  re- 
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ports  from  each  d^nty  saperlntaid^it,  and  shall  supply  blank  forms  to 
sdiool  trustees  and  teachers. 

Oh.  8.  Deputy  superintendents  of  public  instruction, — ^Powers  increased  and 
duties  more  distinctly  e^)eclfled.  No  teacher  shall  draw  salary  from  State  or 
coonty  fonds  until  snch  paymait  is  sanctioned  by  deputy  superintendent. 
Said  superintendent  shall  investigate  i>rote8ted  claims  against  the  school  fund« 
and  no  warrant  shall  be  drawn  to  pay  such  claim  if  found  by  said  super- 
intendent to  be  illegal  or  excessiye.  He  may  suspend  the  certificate  of  any 
teacher  for  cause,  and  shall  inspect  school  records  and  accounts.  He  shall 
grade  schools,  designate  which  are  high  and  which  are  elementary  schools, 
and  shall  (instead  of  State  suporintaident  as  formerly)  appoint  school 
trustees  in  all  districts  in  which  the  qualified  voters  fail  to  elect 

Ch.  4.  Teachers*  ceriificaies. — ^All  certificates  shall  be  issued  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  except  that  deputy  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
may  issue  temporary  certificates  without  examination.  Dates  for  holding 
regular  semiannual  examinations  shall  be  regular  throughout  the  State. 
Trafllc  in  examination  questions  or  unauthorised  possession  of  same  shall 
constitute  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Teachers'  certificates  shall  be  high  school,  Momentary  (replacing  primary 
certificate  and  grammar  certificate),  special,  and  temporary,  ^gh-school 
certificates  shall  be  valid  four  years,  and  shall  be  issued  upon  successful 
examination  to  persons  not  under  20  years  of  age;  they  are  renewable. 

First-grade  elementary  certificates  shall  be  valid  three  years,  and  shall  be 
issued  upon  successful  examination  to  persons  not  under  20  years  of  age; 
renewable.  Second-grade  elementary  certificates  valid  two  years  issued  upon 
same  examination  upon  a  lower  rating;  not  renewable.  A  third-grade  ele- 
mentary certificate  may  be  issued  by  the  State  board  of  education  to  appli- 
cants who  have  taken  a  regulair  examination  and  who  were  actually  teacjiing 
at  the  time;  valid  only  until  the  next  regular  examination;  not  renewable. 
The  requirements  for.  life  certificates  are  changed  by  adding  that  36  of  the 
72  months'  required  experience  shall  be  in  Nevada.  Oraduation  from  ap- 
proved institutions  supported  by  State  appropriations  shall  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  examination,  but  no  elementary  certificate  shall  be  granted  on  any 
credential  not  equivalent  to  a  diploma  from  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School, 
and  no  high-school  certificate  shall  be  granted  on  any  credential  not  equiva- 
lent to  a  diploma  of  the  University  of  Nevada.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted 
to  any  person  under  18  years  of  age  (instead  of  16). 

CJh.  5.  Powers  and  duties  of  teachers, — ^The  oath  required  of  teachers  omits 
previous  provisions  relating  to  dueling.  Their  duties  are  more  specifically 
stated.  They  must  file  their  certificates,  make  reports,  keep  records,  observe 
the  State  (or  city)  course  of  study,  and  control  puplla  No  pupil  under  14 
shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  without  the  consent  of  the  proper  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Oh.  6.  Bchool  trustees. — CJertaln  provisions  relating  to  elections  are  modified. 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (instead  of  superintendent)  shall 
fill  vacancies  if  voters  fail  to  elect  In  districts  having  a  school  population 
of  1,000  or  more  the  clerk  of  the  board  shall  receive  not  over  $50  (instead  of 
$25)  per  month.  Trustees  shall  buy,  sell,  build,  or  rent  schoolhouses  when 
so  directed  by  vote  of  heads  of  families  of  the  district.  In  districts  in  which 
there  are  fewer  than  10  heads  of  families  no  schoolhouse  or  site  shall  be 
sold  without  approval  of  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Plans 
of  new  schoolhouses  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  deputy  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  (instead  of  superintendent).  All  school  moneys  shall  be 
paid  into  the  county  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  district  Trustees 
shall  provide  at  least  two  suitable  privies  for  each  school ;  if  they  fail  to  do 
so  deputy  superintendent  shall  provide  same  at  expense  of  district  Trustees 
shall  keep  school  buildings  in  proper  repair;  if  they  fail  to  do  so  deputy 
superintendent  may  order  repairs  costing  not  over  $50.  Trustees  shall  insure 
buildings  and  contents.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  trustees  to  ^nploy  any 
teacher  not  legally  qualified  to  teach  all  grades  for  which  such  teacher  is 
engaged  to  teach. 

Trustees  shall  provide  at  least  six  months  of  free  school.  If  deputy  super- 
intendent shall  find  that  State  and  county  moneys  are  not  sufiicient  for  six 
months'  school  he  shall  notify  trustees,  and  they  shall  levy  a  district  tax 
sufiicient  to  raise  an  amount  of  money  that  will  insure  at  least  six  months 
of  school.     Oounty  commissioners  shall  collect  such  tax.    Deputy  superin- 
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tendent  shall  act  if  trustees  fail.  At  least  eight  months  of  school  shall  be 
provided  if  money  available  is  sufficient  Kindergartens  may  be  established 
in  districts  having  a  school  population  of  over  100  (instead  of  800). 

Arrangements  l>etweai  districts  for  attendance  of  children  at  a  nearer 
school  in  another  district  must  be  approved  by  the  deputy  superintendent; 
provisions  relating  to  corresponding  transfer  of  school  moneys  are  modified. 
Each  and  every  member  of  board  of  trustees  [instead  of  at  least  one  member] 
shall  visit  and  examine  schoola  Reports  shall  be  made  to  deputy  superin- 
tendent. Trustees  shall  maintain  all  schools  established  by  them  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  and,  as  fkr  as  practicable,  with  equal  rights  and  privileges 
[Formerly  money  was  apportioned  between  schools.]  If  convenience  of  resi* 
dents  so  requires  a  school  may  be  held  in  one  portion  of  a  district  a  part  of  the 
year  and  in  another  portion  during  another  part  of  the  year.  In  districts 
having  fewer  than  five  trustees  no  warrant  for  payment  of  money  for  con- 
struction, repairs,  or  furniture  in  excess  of  $600  shall  be  issued  without  the 
approval  of  the  proper  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Ch.  7.  School  districts. — But  one  district  shall  be  created  in  any  contmunity 
containing  not  over  20  school  census  children  in  which  a  schoolhouse  may  be 
90  located  that  no  child  resides  over  8  (instead  of  5)  miles  from  the 
schoolhouse.  Districts  not  in  conformity  with  this  provision  shall  be  con- 
solidated. The  county  school  fund  shall  not  be  apportioned  to  any  district 
containing  less  than  five  census  children,  and  the  State  school  fund  shall  not 
be  apportioned  to  any  district  containing  less  than  three  census  children. 

Except  when  newly  organized,  no  public  money  shall  be  apportioned  to  any 
district  in  which  a  public  school  was  not  taught  during  the  previous  year 
by  a  legally  qualified  teacher  for  at  least  six  school  months  with  at  least 
three  children  of  school  age  in  actual  attendance  for  80  days,  60  days  of  which 
were  consecutive.  The  duties  formerly  assigned  to  the  State  superintendent 
relating  to  consolidation  of  districts,  changes  of  boundary  lines,  etc.,  are 
transferred  to  the  deputy  superintendents. 

Ch.  8.  General  provisions, — The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  in 
July  (instead  of  September)  and  shall  end  on  the  last  day  of  June  (instead  of 
August).  Schools  shall  be  kept  open  and  shall  observe  with  appropriate 
exercises  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  Arbor  Day,  and  Oct  81,  if  such  days  occur  on 
regular  school  days. 

If  trustees  fail  to  provide  a  suitable  United  States  flag  for  any  school  the 
proper  deputy  superintendent  shall  provide  and  install  such  flag  at  the  expense 
of  the  district 

County  auditors  and  county  treasurers  shall  keep  separate  accounts  for  the 
library  fund,  the  county  school  fund,  and  the  State  school  fund  of  each  dis- 
trict   The  State  school  fund  shall  be  used  only  fOr  teachers'  salaries. 

Any  teacher  who  leaves  school  before  the  expiration  of  his  contract  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  trustees  shall  be  guilty  of  unprofessional 
conduct  and  his  certificate  shall  be  suspended  for  one  year  by  the  deputy 
superintendent 

An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
from  any  decision  by  a  deputy,  superintendent 

Ch.  9.  Census  marshals. — Many  of  the  former  duties  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent in  connection  with  the  school  census  are  transferred  to  the  deputy 
superint^dents. 

C!h.  10.  School  funds. — State  school  tax  raised  from  0.6  to  1  mill.  County 
tax  for  schools  shall  be  not  less  than  2  mills  (instead  of  1.5  mills)  and  not 
over  5  mills.  District  trustees  may  levy  district  school  tax  not  exceeding  2.5 
mills.  [Omits  fdrmer  provision  requiring  80  days*  notice  and  the  submission 
of  the  matter  to  popular  vote  on  demand  of  10  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the 
district]  District  trustees  may  use  county  school  fund  to  provide  transporta- 
tion of  pnpll& 

Seventy  per  cent  of  State  distributive  fund  (1.  e.,  receipts  from  interest  on 
permanent  fund  and  from  State  school  tax)  shall  be  distributed  by  the  State 
superinoident  to  the  several  school  districts  on  basis  of  teachers,  calculating 
1  teacher  to  each  30  census  children  or  fraction  thereof;  the  remaining  80 
per  cent  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  diildren  therein  between  6  and  18,  inclusive,  years  of  age. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  apportion  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  each  county  40  per  cent  of  the  school  fund  of  such  county  upon  tibs 
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basis  of  teachers,  cakmlatiog  1  teacher  to  each  75  census  children  or 
fmctlOQ  thereof  in  each  district ;  he  shall  distribute  the  lemainliig  60  per  cent 
to  the  several  districts  tn  proportion  to  the  number  of  census  chUdran  tbereln. 
Balances  remaining  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  to  the  credit  of  any  dis- 
trict in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  $250  for  each  teacher  therein  (allowing 
one  teacher  to  every  30  census  children  or  fraction  thereof)  ^lall  be  added 
to  the  county  school  fund  and  reapportioned.  But  if  the  trustees  of  any 
scftiool  district  shall  certify  that  such  balances  are  needed  for  building,  repairs, 
or  maintenance,  then  tlie  excess  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  reai^xntiimed. 

[Nono. — FormerlT  the  State  distributive  fond  was  apportioned  to  the  »everal  comities 
In  proportion  to  school  population,  and  was  distributed  within  the  eomties  tn  the  same 
mamcr  preacribed  for  the  county  school  funds.  It  happened  in  coBsequenoe  that 
•erious  inequaUtias  resulted  In  the  amounts  reoelTcd  by  districts  of  equal  populaUon 
In  different  counUes.]  -#»-.*' 

Oh.  11.  DiBtriet  school  MroHe«.— Duties  ielatii«  to  apportionment  of 
moneys,  preparation  oi  book  lists,  and  of  rules  and  regulations,  formerly 
assigDed  to  the  State  board  of  education,  are  transferred  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

Gb.  12.  School  books. — State  textbook  commission  may  continue  in  session 
far  the  adoption  of  books  not  longer  than  10  (instead  of  6)  actual  days. 
A  penalty  is  provided  for  selling  adopted  books  at  more  than  the  contract 
price. 

C^L  18.  County  hi^h  schools. — ^Minor  diai^tes. 

Oh.  14.  Normal  traininff  schools. — Certificates  of  graduation  from  county 
normal  school  shall  entitle  holder  to  a  second-grade  elementary  certificate, 
▼aUd  two  years  in  rural  sc^iools  employing  one  tea^cher  (instead  of  rural  gram- 
mar certificate  valid  three  years). 

Oh.  15.  School  4is$rM  bonds. — ^Minor  changes. 

Oh.  16.  Compulsory  educaikm.'-CeTtaln  duties  are  transferred  from  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  deputy  superintendents.  Any 
taxpayer  or  school  officer  may  file  a  criminal  complaint  in  the  proper  court 
against  any  person  for  violating  compulsory  attendance  law. 

Oh.  17.  Protection  of  school  cMMren.— No  change. 

Oh.  18.  Protection  of  schooi  properly.— No  change. 

Oh.  10.  Location  of  houses  of  HI  fame.  No  such  house  shall  be  located 
within  800  (instead  of  400)  yards  of  any  iniblic  schoolhouse  or  schoolroom. 

Oh.  138,  Mar.  20,  1911. 

New  York:  Authorizing  the  trustees  of  public  buildings  to  expend  an  addi- 
tional $75,000  (original  appropriation,  $625,000)  for  furniture,  equipment,  and 
decoration  for  the  State  education  building.  Oh.  233,  June  2,  1911. 

North  Dakota:  Providing  a  system  of  free  scVools  for  the  State.  Oodlflcation 
of  school  laws.    Ohanges  noted: 

In  specifying  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instrucdoa  the 
alternative  of  college  graduation  is  omitted,  and  the  requirement  remains  alone 
that  he  shall  hold  a  teacher's  certificate  <^  the  Idghest  grade  issued  in  the 
State.  His  salary  is  raised  from  $2,000  to  $8,000  and  his  allowance  for  trav- 
eling expenses  is  increased  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  annually.  Minor  changes 
are  made  in  his  duties,  and  his  ofllce  force  is  enlarged. 

Districts  employing  a  city  superintendent  are  withdrawn  from  the  super- 
yirton  of  the  county  superintendents.  Bach  county  superintendent  shall 
(Instead  of  ''may'*]  annually  conv^ie  members  and  derks  of  the  school 
boards  in  his  county.  The  plan  of  determining  tiie  compensation  of  such 
superintendents  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  several 
counties,  instead  of  the  number  of  teachers  therein.  The  minimum  in  counties 
having  less  than  $500,000  valuation  is  $500  per  annum,  and  the  maximum 
in  counties  with  a  valuation  of  over  $9X)00,000  is  $2,000  per  annum.  Oounty 
supearintendents  are  no  longer  forbidden  to  tea<^. 

Oertatn  changes  appear  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  organisation  of 
sdiool  dietriots,  the  tendency  being  to  constitute  districts  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  s(aiools  rather  tluin  to  exlsthig  civil  township  lines. 

District  BCbool  beards  are  speclllaally  required  to  provide  janitor  service. 
In  the  construction  of  stihoolhousss  coaqUete  spedficatloBS  and  plans  shall 
be  secursfi  at  cost  not  to  exceed  $25  fdr  a  one^room  house  aad  $40  for  a  two- 
room  housa 
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Breiy  common  school  shall  be  kept  In  session  seven  [instead  of  six] 
months  each  jear.  District  high  schools  shall  be  kept  in  session*  at  least  fonr 
[instead  of  Uiree]  montha  The  connty  superintendent  shall  withhold  the 
apportionment  of  the  connty  tuition  fund  from  any  district  which  has  not 
maintained  school  for  at  least  five  [Instead  of  four]  months.  The  school 
census  age,  as  well  as  the  age  for  free  attendance,  is  changed  from  6  to  20 
years  to  6  to  21  years. 

The  board  of  education  of  any  special  district  may  employ  a  superintendent 
of  schools  for  a  period  of  not  over  three  years.  Bonds  issued  by  such  boards 
■hall  bear  interest  at  not  over  5  [instead  of  7]  per  cent 

The  term  of  office  of  members  of  boards  of  education  of  cities  organized 
as  independent  school  districts  shall  be  three  [instead  of  two]  years.  Every 
such  board  shall  contract  with  and  employ  a  superintendent  and  all  teachers 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure. 

Interest  on  bonds  issued  by  such  districts  shall  not  exceed  5  [instead  of  7] 
per  cent.  Moneys  raised  by  sinking  funds  shall  be  invested  in  State  or 
National  bonds  or  deposited  in  bonded  banks  at  interest  after  competitive 
bidding. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  period  is  fixed  at  8  to  15  [Instead  of  8  to 
14]  years  of  age.  Children  living  more  than  21  [instead  of  3]  miles  from 
school  are  exempt  from  compulsory  law  unless  transportation  is  provided, 
but  in  such  case  those  living  within  a  radius  of  5  [instead  of  4]  miles  shall 
attaid. 

The  board  of  any  school  cori)oration  may  employ  one  or  more  physicians 
as  medical  inspectors,  who  shall  examine  all  pupils  at  least  once  annually. 
Notice  of  defects  shall  be  sent  to  parents,  with  recommendations. 

A  new  ^stem  of  certification  of  teachers  is  provided.  A  State  board  of 
examiners  is  created,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent,  who  shall  act 
as  secretary,  and  four  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational  work,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years  each,  two  terms  expiring 
every  alternate  year ;  compensation,  $5  per  day  each  when  actually  employed. 
Said  board  shall  prepare  all  questions  for  examinations  for  all  certificates  to 
teach,  shall  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  same,  shall 
examine,  mark,  and  file  all  answer  papers,  and  shall  issue  all  certificates  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Such  certificates  shall  be  of  four 
grades,  namely,  (1)  second-gfade  elementary  certificate,  valid  for  two  years; 
(2)  first-grade  elementary  certificate,  valid  for  three  years;  (3)  second-grade 
professional  certificate,  valid  for  five  years  or  for  life  in  any  school  except 
four-year  high  schools;  and  (4)  first-grade  professional  certificate,  valid  for 
five  years  or  for  life  in  any  school.  The  board  may  grant  to  qualified  appli- 
cants ^lecial  certificates  in  drawing,  music,  kindergarten,  or  primary  sub- 
jects, to  teachers  holding  at  least  a  second-grade  elementary  certificate.  Spe- 
cial certificates  to  teach  agriculture,  commercial  subjects,  domestic  scioice,  or 
manual  and  industrial  training  may  be  issued  to  applicants  possessing  the 
qualifications  required  for  a  second-grade  professional  certificate  in  addition 
to  proficiency  in  the  proper  special  subject  Diplomas  of  normal  schools  and 
of  higher  Institutions  within  or  without  the  State  shall  be  accredited  as 
certificates  of  the  proper  grade.  Temporary  permits  to  teach  may  be  issued 
under  certain  conditions.  The  board  of  examiners  may  give  appropriate 
credit  for  standings  received  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  summer  schools, 
and  other  Institutions  In  the  State.  Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers, each  connty  superintendent  shall  hold  four  public  examinations 
every  year.    Certificates  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  board  of  examiners. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  aU  districts  employing  such  officer  shall, 
subject  to  the  final  authority  of  the  board,  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  course  of  study,  visit  sdiools,  examine  classes,  and  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  professional  work  of  the  school,  including  the  holding  of 
teachers'  meetings  and  the  classification  of  teaches.  The  superlnt^id- 
ent,  from  time  to  time,  shall  make  reports  to  the  board  of  education  embody- 
ing reconunendations  r^ative  to  the  employment  of  teachers  and  janitors, 
adoption  of  textbooks,  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  epfojrcement  of 
diseipllDe,  and  general  school  matters;  and  shall  also  make  such  other  re- 
ports and  perfonn  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  education  may  direct 
and  delegate. 
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The  required  branches  of  study  are  amended  to  include  lessons  in  nature 
study  and  elements  of  agriculture,  and  simple  lessons  in  the  nature,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  [in  addition  to 
tuberculosis]. 

The  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  for  teachers'  institutes  in  each 
county  is  increased  from  $50  to  $100. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  shall  be  the  State  reading  circle  board  and 
sliall  prescribe  courses  and  make  rules  and  regulations  [formerly  duty  of 
43tate  superintendent]. 

Textbooks  shall  be  adopted  by  each  district  school  board  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  years  [instead  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
years]. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  specified  occupa- 
tions during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  district  are  in  session 
[instead  of  during  any  part  of  the  public-school  term]. 

Ch.  266  (date  of  approval  not  stated). 

Ohio:  Providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to,  and  the  assembling  of,  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

Said  conv^ition  shall  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1912. 

S.  B.  No.  15,  p.  298,  June  6,  19U. 

*  Oklahoma  (1910) :  The  free  public-school  system  directed  to  l>e  established 
by  the  legislature  by  Ck>n6t  art.  13  is  a  matter  of  general  State  concern 
and  not  a  municipal  affair. 

City  charters  adopted  under  Const,  art  18,  sec.  3,  can  not  run  counter  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  State  touching  the  free  public-school  system. 

The  acts  of  a  board  of  education  leading  up  to  an  election  called  to  decide 
whether  a  school  district  shall  become  indebted  to  an  amount  exceeding 
its  income  for  the  year  held  but  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the  referen- 
dum provided  by  Oust  art  10,  sec.  26. 

0>mp.  Laws,  1909,  sec.  1021,  providing  that  elections  on  school  questions 
shall  be  held  '*  as  above  provided  "  held  to  refer  to  section  1018  of  the  same 
article  and  not  section  1002a. 

Right  of  cities  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  reimbursement  from  the  boards 
of  education  of  the  State  for  the  improvements  piade  by  such  cities  exclusively 
for  school  purposes  stated. — Bd.  of  Bd.  of  city  of  Ardmore  et  al.  v.  State  ex 
rel.  Best,  109  Pac,  663. 

Pennsylvania:  ESnacting  a  school  code. 

AmncLB  I.  ScJiool  districts, — Bach  city.  Incorporated  town,  borough,  or 
township  shall  constitute  a  separate  district.  Four  classes:  First,  contnining 
500,000  or  more  Inhabitants;  second,  30,000  to  600,000;  third,  6,000  to  30,000; 
fourth,  less  than  5.000;  United  States  census  basis  of  classification.  All 
existing  independent  districts  abolished,  but  new  independent  districts  may 
be  created  by  county  court  of  common  pleas  on  petition  of  majority  of  taxable 
inhabitants. 

Abt.  II.  School  directors, — In  first-class  districts  there  shall  be  15  directors 
appointed  by  court  of  common  pleas;  in  second  class.  9  elected  at  large  by 
people ;  in  third  class,  7  elected ;  in  fourth  class,  5  elected.  Terms,  six  years 
in  all  districts,  about  one-third  expiring  every  two  years. 

Aax.  III.  Organization,  meetings,  etc,  of  directors. — In  first-class  districts 
school  year  shall  begin  January  1;  in  other  districts,  first  Monday  in  July. 
Duties  of  officers  prescribed. 

Abt.  IV.  Duties  and  powers  of  directors. — Boards  of  directors  shall  main- 
tain elementary  schools  sufficient  for  all  pupils  6  to  21,  and  maintain  other 
schools  and  agencies  for  education  and  recreation. 

Abt.  V.  School  finances. — ^All  taxes  for  schools  in  addition  to  State  appro- 
priation shall  be  levied  by  school  directors;  they  may  Issue  bonds  and  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  within  specified  limits.  School  directors  in  first- 
class  districts  may  levy  school  tax  of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  6  mills; 
in  second-class  districts  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  20  mllla  or  in  other  districts 
26  milla  In  all  districts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  the  board 
shall  levy  an  occupation  tax  of  at  least  $1  on  each  adult  male. 

Abt.  VI.  Grounds  and  huildings. — ^The  school  directors  shall  provide  and 
equip  buildings;  each  new  building  shall  have  proper  playgrounds;  plans  and 
specifications  for  buildings  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  districts  shall  be 
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inspected  by  State  board  of  education,  which  board  shall  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute suitable  plans  as  suggestions.  Minimum  requirements  for  new  build- 
ings :  Light  area,  20  per  cent  of  floor  space ;  15  square  feet  floor  and  200  cubic 
feet  air  space  per  pupil ;  no  stoves  without  Jackets ;  ample  ventilation ;  ther- 
mometer in  each  room;  in  buildings  costing  over  |4,000  or  more  than  one 
story  high.  30  cubic  feet  fresh  air  for  each  pupil  per  minute  and  temperature 
of  70^  in  zero  weather ;  fireproof  construction  in  large  buildings ;  doors  open 
outward;  fire  escapes. 

School  buildings  may  be  used  for  social,  recreation,  and  other  proper  pur- 
poses. Injury  to  school  property  punishable.  Flag  shall  be  displayed.  Two 
closets  required,  well  separated ;  shall  be  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

AST.  YII.  Books,  furniture,  and  supplies, — School  directors  shall  provide  all 
necessary  furniture,  textbooks,  and  supplies.  No  employee  shall  act  as  agent. 
Bribery  forbidden. 

Abt.  VIII.  School  directors*  association. — School  directors  of  each  county 
shall  form  an  association  and  meet  periodically.  Eiach  director  in  attendance 
paid  $2  per  diem  and  3  cents  per  mile  traveled.    Superintendent  shall  assist 

Abt.  IX.  State  hoard  of  education, — Governor  shall  appoint,  with  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  a  State  board  of  education ;  six  appointed  mem- 
bers, including  three  successful  educators,  with  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  ex  offlcio  member  and  president;  terms,  six  years.  Duties:  (1) 
Recommend  legislation;  (2)  equalize  educational  advantages;  (3)  inspect 
educational  work  in  State  institutions;  (4)  promote  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial education;  (5)  prescribe  sanitary  regulations;  (6)  elect  <^cers  and 
employ  assistanta 

Art.  X.  Superintendent  of  puUic  instruction, — Superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  have  general  supervision  of  public  schools ;  distribute  State 
appropriations ;  prepare  and  distribute  blank  forms  and  instructions ;  make 
report  to  legislature;  give  advice  and  information;  classify  high  schools; 
have  custody  of  seal ;  appoint  deputies  and  assistants ;  issue  commissions  to 
superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents;  flll  vacancies  in  office  of 
county  superintendent ;  validate  life  certiflcates  of  other  States  and  condenm 
insanitary  school  premises. 

Abt. XI.  County,  district,  and  assistant  superintendents, — Qualifications: 
(1)  Good  character;  (2)  graduation  from  college,  university,  or  normal  school, 
or  possession  of  State  teacher's  certificate;  (3)  experience  as  teacher  or 
superintendent, 

A  county  superintendent  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  by  convention  of 
school  directors ;  term,  four  years.  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  may, 
upon  complaint  and  after  notice  and  hearing,  withhold  commission  and  flll 
vacancy  by  appointment  or  may  remove  for  cause.  Salary  of  county  superin- 
tendent $15  for  each  for  first  100  schools  and  $5  for  each  additional ;  maxi- 
mum, $2,000;  minimum,  $1,500;  paid  from  State  funda  Ck)nvention  of  direc- 
tors may  vote  larger  salary  from  funds  of  the  districts  in  the  county. 

Assistant  county  superintendents:  In  counties  having  201  to  400  teachers, 
one;  401  to  600,  two;  601  to  800,  three;  for  each  additional  400  or  fraction 
thereof,  one  additional  assistant  Ck>unty  superintendent  shall  nominate  as- 
sistants subject  to  approval  of  executive  conmiittee  of  directors*  convention 
and  commission  of  State  superintendent  Salary  from  State  funds,  $1,200, 
which  may  be  increased  by  directors'  convention. 

The  board  of  directors  of  every  first  and  second  class  district  shall,  and  of 
any  third-class  district  may,  elect  a  district  superintendent.  Directors  elect- 
ing a  district  superintendent  shall  not  participate  in  the  election  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  no  Jurisdiction  over 
districts  having  district  superintendents.  Term  of  district  superintend^it, 
four  years;  salary  fixed  by  proper  board  of  directors  and  payable  from  district 
funds.  If  assistant  district  superintendents  are  employed,  same  shall  be 
nominated  by  district  superintendent 

Art.  XII.  Teachers  and  supervisinff  principals. — ^Teachers  shall  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  at  least  18  years  old.  Except  in  first-class  districts,  con- 
tracts with  teachers  shall  be  in  writing.  Teachers  holding  State  life  certifi- 
cates may  be  elected  for  not  over  three  years.  Dismissal  for  cause  after  notice 
and  hearing.  Minimum  salary  for  holder  of  a  professional  or  State  certificate 
with  two  years'  experience,  $50 ;  of  all  other  teachers,  $40.  Five  dollars  shall 
be  added  to  these  minimum  sums  if  the  appropriation  is  increased  therefor 
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i  certitfcMML  Scale 
coOepp  cpTtiifeiimL  ftmi  «ki 
of  p«b^ 

SoUA.     He  BAT  pr»viile   fiw  <cmS»T«»  fijc  p 
apptieaac  ftr  a  M*eher^a  ccrrilfevce 

fitiftnl  by  lufcgf r  nAntij  «r  a^  «Mktr  <4rMie  ^*r 

An.  XIV.  rapd4  wm4  mtUn  f a^y.— Kwefy  ckDi 
tead  tk»  rc:t^:>r  atlkoot  of  tke  pr«fP<r  dfecrict.  TW 
ke  iBitcd  t«  tke  inc  rv»  weckB  of  t^ 


PvpOs  may  attcad  a  maw  athaal  ia 
nroft.  acd  tb^  di:$ti>rt  of  re^i»i«aL-e  ^:i"  pttj  t^  cm«  «f  tmitimm^  cftc  Any 
teari  of  aete*l  4ii«rHn  Bay  pia^iAt  frae  tnasfiavtatMa  fcr  aa^-  popiL  Sodi 
b0arA#  Bay  cjiwe  and  co^a^ikiate  <v^>mcil  Wat  la  a  f.  ■■  Ifc  iljai  iirtiiil  papils 
af  a  «iiiar4  fckiwi  itei:  ke  proraieA  vitk  tiaaspactatiaa  if  Ut^c  iMfa  tkaa  1 1 
aules  tnm  tke  ac^^*:  i«  wkick  ik^  art ; 

rrap<r  traiaingc  ^iiall  fee  awagei  ftr  aa  Ka 
«kil*«n  fcuatca  S  aad  1«L  «to  aie  ftc  fcv 
pay  tfce  «t^*«ip  tkmvf  if  ahJe  10  ^^  ml 

Ercry  rfaijii  Wtwc«a  $  aad  I1S  :^tn  an«ad  nfeiil  iMiiaaiailj  Tartar  tbe 
caUn  Tine  tke  gWaxatary  public  a^Aao^f  of  tka  fcmiH  are  te  aesiiaa.  Scbool 
feaari  may  ledace  tk^  rwiairgd  tuae  ro  ;^  per  <«at  af  t^  aaaioa  aad  may 
csraap  ammteace  for  mearaL  pby^v^-^aL  or  atker  arpm  TeaaoaiL 

Tk»  aei  5tia::  di>c  apf^y  to  aay  ciul^i  K«Ter  14  wte  caa  read  aad  write  Intel- 
Ig^uUy  aad  is  refmiariy'aBi(>ioyed.  Iw'jdiar  «  pr>*vcr  ca^lagrmiaf  ccrtiJIcata, 
ar  ta  Hu~<^rea  Urm^  2  Mika  ar  mace  frvm  a:binL  rViim  ttmt  tzaa^poctatkm 
ia  praridei. 

Bauda  af  first,  wcaad.  ar  tbird  rUas  di$tri<ts  ikafiL  aad  <rf  foartb-dass 
diatnrca  may.  «mpk>y  atteadaace  aAcert.    Ta«  ar  mma  aatilifii  may  Join 

Aar.  XV-  Mf^icmi  iatprrfMa  aad  fepyifaa.  Binai  distrieC  af  tbe  llrat  or 
Mcmi  ctem  9kalL  aad  of  tke  third  <4a»  may.  pravide  madkal  faapectioii  of 
aZ  F«T|«^  Pmnr  ar  inmidiaa  skaU  fee  pnacac  If  be  aa  rttaerta  la  fourth* 
eiam  duciKts  mniknU  ia^ftcctioQ  shaU  b^^  pcvvided  fey  aw  State  dopartmeot 
of  hmith  at  State  expcaie.  Ia  aay  district  mt  the  fint  ciam  ia  wfeMi  the 
baud  ^  health  is  aov  proridinc  mtdk^al  iaspertMa  tach  iaaparlioQ  may 
eoatinae.  lf«dical  iasf^ectors  ahaU  examiae  aaaitaiy  coaditidas  of  baildinss. 
Na  tiiaai  havl^  tstetcakiaaa  of  the  laagES  shall  fee  a  teacher,  papa,  or  Jani> 
t«r  af  aay  athooL  except  a  apecial  arhooL  aad  aadv  regalitioaa  of  the  com- 
Miialimr  of  health. 

kmw  XVL  rrrm*  aad  romr^i^  a/  atadp.— Ekamitaiy  aad  hiidl  achools  diaU 
fee  kept  ofKa  ia  districta  of  the  first  aad  wcoad  ciastsei^  at  teaat  nine  mnnthw ; 
Oiiid  ciasa.  at  Icaat  elicit  aaxiths:  foarth  cUas^  at  Vast  aerca  montha. 
Sk^aaU  9^n  fee  cWed  July  4.  Chri^^mai).  and  daria^  distrkt  leaihqa'  Insti- 
tute Each  board  shall  decide  whether  to  ckiaa  aw  schaola  or  feo  hare  special 
cxerdaes  ea  other  hotidaysL 

la  elementary  achools  the  coouaoa  Kairtish  feouachea  ahaQ  he  taasiit  in  the 
Baei^h  laacaaee.  Other  siMecta  may  be  taa«ht  at  aption  af  directors. 
PhnMocy  aad  hjnitat  rrfairad  ta  aU  ichnts  aad  phyaical  traiaiag  la  first- 
I  diacricta.  Directors  arraaf^  coarse  af  stady  with  asriHiafe  of  nperin. 
coafofmim;  as  aeariy  as  amy  be  ta  caarae  prepaied  fey  SUte  super- 

Aar.  xvn.  Htpfe  ackoola.— l%ree  dasaea:  First.  fMU^yesr  covrses.  nine 
Mh^iT*""  term,  at  least  ttrce  teachen;  seeoad,  three-year  coorsea. 
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•i^  months  mtnlmTtin  term,  at  least  two  teactaers;  third,  two-year  conrsea 
Paplla  may  attend  high  sehool  in  another  district  if  full  facilities  ara  not 
offered  in  their  own,  and  coat  ahall  be  paid  by  district  of  residence.  Maxl- 
mnm  State  aid  to  high  schools,  first-class,  $800;  saeoDd-clBSS^  $e00;  third-class, 
$408'.  Agricaltfire  shall  be  tanght  in  town^ip  hi|^  schorts.  Two  or  more 
districts  may  join  for  high-school  purposes. 

Abt.  XVIII.  Joifnt  schools, — ^The  boards  of  school  directors  of  two  or  more 
adjoining  districts  may  by  proper  contract  establish  and  maintain  Joint  ele- 
mentary schools^  hlf^  schools,  or  any  other  kind  of  sebocA  or  department  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  act. 

Amt.  XIX.  Voeatkmal  tmd  other  specM  «cfcooia.— Any  second,  third,  or 
fosrth  class  district  shall  maintain  erening  schools  on  application  of  parents 
of  25  pnpils,  and  any  second  or  third  class  district  shall  maintain  eyeing 
manual  training  schools  on  application  of  76  taxpayers. 

Amf,  XX.  8tate  normal  schools. — ^Thirteen  State  normal  schools  shall  form 
a  part  of  poblic-school  system,  and  each  shall  be  managed  by  18  trustees,  9 
^ected  by  stodcholders  and  9  appointed  by  State  nQ»erintendent  Bach  school 
shall  maintain  a  practice  8dbK>ol.  Ck>nr8es  of  study  and  qualifications  for 
admission  and  graduation  shall  be  determined  by  principals  In  conference, 
subject  to  approval  of  State  superintendent.  Tuition  of  pupils  in  pedagogy 
who  agree  to  teach  two  years  ihall  be  paid  by  the  State.  State  superintendent 
diall  appoint  a  board  of  examiners  f6r  each  State  normal  school,  and  may 
pKjpSLTe  guestions  for  final  examinations.  Graduates  receive  State  normal- 
sdftool  certificate,  and  after  two  yeanf  ^[perience.  State  normal-school 
diploma.  State  board  of  education  may  acquire  the  property  of  any  State 
normal  school,  and  after  such  acquisition  shall  appoint  a  board  of  nine  trus- 
tees to  conduct  said  school  as  a  State  institution. 

Abt.  XXI.  Teachers'  institutes, — Each  county  superintendent  shall  hold  an 
annual  teachers'  institute,  to  continue  five  days.  For  Instructors  and  other 
expanses  county  shall  pay  $1  for  every  three  days  of  aggregate  attendance  by 
teachers;  maximum,  $200;  minimum,  $100  if  required.  Any  district  employ- 
ing a  superintendent  and  at  least  40  teachers  may  hold  separate  inatitute. 
School  directors  shall  pay  to  each  teacher  attending  institute  $3  per  day  in 
addition  to  salary,  and  each  teacher  failing  to  attend  shall  forfeit  from  his 
salary  the  amount  he  would  have  received  for  attendance.  Time  spent  at 
institutes  not  considered  days  taught 

Abt.  XXII.  Districts  of  the  first  c{a««.— Additional  provisions  relating  to 
first-class  districts :  Board  of  school  directors  shall  be  known  as  the  board  of 
public  education.  Each  such  district  shall  be  subdivided  into  ward  districts, 
in  ea<^  of  which  a  board  of  seven  school  visitors  shall  be  elected;  shall  in- 
^)ect  public  elementary  schools  and  report  matters  requiring  attention. 

Controller  of  city  shall  be  controller  of 'school  district  and  shall  receive 
$4«000  annually  therefor.    No  order  shall  be  paid  without  his  approval. 

The  board  of  public  education  shall  define  policies,  direct  expenditures, 
appoint  officers  and  teachers,  and  in  general  legislate  on  all  educational  mat- 
ters of  the  district.  Shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  may  ap- 
point a  superintendent  of  buildings  and  a  superintendent  of  supi^ies.  Asso- 
ciate and  assistant  district  superintendoits  shall  be  nominated  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  shall  be  under  his  direction. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  public  educa- 
tion. Board  of  examiners  shall  consist  of  superintendent  and  others  nom- 
inated by  him.  Eligible  lists  shall  be  prepared  in  order  of  standing  and  new 
appointments  in  elementary  schools  shall  be  made  from  three  highest  names 
on  proper  list 

Janitors  shall  be  under  direction  of  superintendent  of  buildings,  and  for  ele- 
mentary schools  may  be  named  by  boards  of  school  visitors.  Sup<^ntendent 
of  buildings  may  nominate  other  janitors. 

Art.  XXIII.  Siate  appropriations. — State  appropriations  for  public  aehools 
shall  be  distributed  by  State  superintendent.  After  making  required  deduc- 
tions, be  shall  divide  one-half  on  basis  of  number  of  regular  teachers,  and 
one-half  in  proportion  to  population  6  to  16.  Apportionment  direct  to  the  dis- 
tricts.    

Abt.  XXJV.  Teachers*  retirement  funds.— The  directors  of  any  district  may 
establiab  such  fund;  may  appropriate  money  thereto,  and  may  provide  in 
contracts  with  teachers  for  reasonable  salary  deductions  therefor. 
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Art.  XXV.  PuUio-school  Hbrariea, — In  each  second,  third,  or  fourth  claw 
district  in  which  there  is  or  may  be  a  public-school  library,  such  library  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  school  directors,  and  may  be  managed  directly  by 
them  or  by  a  board  of  seyen  library  trustees  appointed  by  the  directors.  The 
directors  may  appropriate  for  such  library  sums  not  exceeding  1  mill  per 
dollar  of  yaluation.  Two  or  more  districts  may  Join  to  maintain  such  a 
library. 

Art.  XXVI.  Avditing  school  finances,— The  finances  of  every  school  district 
and  of  every  agency  connected  with  the  public-school  system  shall  be  properly 
and  periodically  audited  by  designated  officers. 

Abt.  XXVII.  State  8C?iool  fvnd,--A  State  school  fund  shall  be  established, 
consisting  of  80  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  from  forest  reservations,  together 
with  all  water  powers  and  water  rights  belonging  to  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  all 
real  estate  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  and  not  used  for  State  purposes, 
escheats,  donations,  etc.,  and  appropriations  therefor  by  the  general  assembly, 
rtiall  be  managed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  income  may  be  used 
by  said  board  to  equalize  school  priyileges,  or  to  promote  education  in  con> 
servation,  forestry,  and  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits. 

Art.  XXVIII.  Miscellaneous. — ^No  religious  or  political  test  shall  be  applied. 
Fines  under  this  act  shall  be  applied  to  the  school  purposes  in  the  proper  dis- 
trict Giving  or  promising  a  bribe  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor.  Addi- 
tional compensation  may  be  given  for  additional  services  imposed  upon  pub- 
lie  officera  Due  ppovision  is  made  for  t^e  transition  from  former  conditions 
to  the  new.    Conflicting  laws  are  repealed.  School  Code,  May  18, 1911. 

Pennsylvania:  Authorizing  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  have 

17,000  additional  copies  of  the  school  laws  printed. 

No.  232,  June  1,  1011. 
Wisconsin:  Repealing  sections  618  and  926-16  of  the  statutes  and  creating  a 

new  section  613  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  women  to  school 

offices.  Ch.  636,  July  8,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Repealing  section  81  of  the  statutes  and  creating  a  new  section 

to  be  designated  section  81,  relating  to  nomination  and  election  of  Judicial 

and  school  officera 

"  SEcnoN  81.  No  candidate  for  any  Judicial  or  school  office  shall  be  nomi- 
nated or  elected  upon  any  party  ticket,  nor  shall  any  designation  of  party  or 
principles  represented  be  used  in  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  such 
candidate."  Ch.  383,  June  14, 1911. 


A.  (b)  State  Boards  and  Oflicers 

Alabama:  Amending  Sec.  17S0  of  the  Code  of  1907. 

Appror*4ates  $8,000  annually  as  a  contingent  fund  for  the  State  depart- 
ment o*  flflucation.  Act  280,  p.  329,  Apr.  8,  1911. 

Arlzontf  r^Prescribing  official  bonds  tor  State  officera 

The  bond  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  $6,000.  The  premium 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  Ch.  86,  May  24,  1912. 

Arkansas:  Creating  a  State  high-school  board;  providing  for  State  aid  to 
high^ schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Provides  that  upon  the  creation  of  a  State  board  of  education  the  duties 
hereby  conferred  shall  devolve  upon  said  State  board.  (State  board  of  educa- 
tion created  by  act  431,  June  1, 1911.)  Act  328,  p.  299,  May  80, 1911. 

Arkansas:  Authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  employ 
an  assistant  deputy  superintendent  Act  46,  p.  22,  Feb.  24,  1911. 

Delaware:  Relating  to  the  State  board  of  educatSmL  ' 

Abolishes  present  board,  and  creates  a  board  of  seven  members;  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor;  full  terms,  seven  years,  one  expiring  annually;  no 
compensation,  but  actual  expenses  shall  be  paid.     Said  board  shall  have 
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general  sopervisioii  and  control  of  the  free  public  schools  of  die  State ;  shall 
prescribe  textbooks  and  make  contracts  relating  to  prices  of  same;  rebate 
curricula  in  the  schools;  determine  upon  what  conditions  county  superin- 
tendents shall  issue  certificates  to  teach;  prescribe  rules  for  the  sanitary 
equipment  and  inspection  of  buildings,  and  take  such  other  action  as  it  may 
deem  neces^aiy  to  promote  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  children; 
make  investigations;  require  reports;  employ  for  a  limited  period  a  trained 
educational  expert  for  advice  and  assistance  if  necessary;  determine  appeals; 
make  rules  and  regulations  which  shall  have  the  force  of  law;  and  report 
to  the  general  assembly  and  recommend  legislation. 

Ch.  94,  Mar.  14, 1911. 

Georgia:  Revising  the  school  laws  of  the  State:  Substituting  "State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  "  for  "  State  school  commissioner  " ;  "  County  superintend- 
ents of  schools  •*  for  "  County  school  commissioners  " ;  providing  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  board  of  education,  three  supervisors  of  schools  and  insti- 
tutes, and  an  auditor,  and  prescribing  their  qualifications,  powers,  and  duties ; 
int>vlding  for  a  secretary  and  executive  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

No.  307,  Aug.  21,  1911. 

Indiana:  See  D{a). 

Iowa:  Relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  said  board  may  publish  and  distribute  circulars,  bulletins,  etc.,  If  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  council ;  may  hire  necessary  employees 

Ch.  132,  Apr.  15,  1911. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  control  of 
State  institutiona 

Extends  the  terms  of  said  members  for  one  year. 

Ch.  140,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

Iowa:  Transferring  the  control  and  management  of  the  college  for  the  blind  at 
Vinton  from  the  board  of  control  of  State  institutions  to  the  State  board  of 
education.  Ch.  141,  Apr.  6,  1911. 

Kansas:  Increasing  the  salary  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  State  traveling 
libraries  commission  from  $600  to  $900  per  annum. 

Ch.  309,  Mar.  8,  1911. 

Kentucky:  To  provide  for  inspection  of  schools  and  school  funds  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  d^artment  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  act  as  special  State  inspec- 
tor and  examiner  of  all  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  State  which 
receive  public  funds.  He  shall  receive  $1,500  per  annum  for  such  special 
duty.  He  shall  appoint  two  assistants  at  $1,000  per  annum  each,  including 
traveling  expenses.  He  shall  also  be  allowed  $2,000  for  hire  of  additional 
clerks.  The  State  superintendent  and  his  assistants  shall  inspect  the  fiscal 
affairs  and  the  conduct  of  the  offices  of  all  school  officials  who  i  iMle  public 
school  money  and  shall  see  that  all  laws  and  regulations  are  enic^oed.  He 
shall  have  access  to  all  papers,  books,  and  records  of  all  teachers  and  school 
officers,  and  may  issue  process  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  before  him. 
He  may  administer  oaths  and  compel  witnesses  to  testify.  Failure  to  testify 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor ;  fine,  $25.  The  superintendent  m&y  clothe  his  assist- 
ants with  full  power  of  attorney  to  act  for  him  as  inspector.  Misconduct, 
violation  of  law,  and  malfeasance  shall  be  reported  to  the  county  attorney 
•     or  commonwealth  attorney  for  prosecution.  Ch.  13,  1912. 

Louisiana:  Providing  legal  services  for  public  corporations. 

The  attorney  general  and  the  district  attorney  for  the  several  Judicial  cir- 
cuits shall  be  the  regular  attorney  and  counsel  for  the  police  Juries  and  school 
boards  within  their  respective  districts  and  for  all  State  boards,  commissions, 
educational  boards,  etc.  No  parish  school  board  shall  employ  any  Special 
attorney  except  under  special  conditions  specified.  Act  125,  1912. 
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Maine:  Relating  to  the  powecs  and  duties  of  tlie  Maine  library  commissioiL 

"  The  commiasion  shall  give  advice  to  all  school,  State  institutional,  free  and 
pnblic  libraries,  and  to  all  communities  in  the  State  which  may  propose  to 
establish  libraries,  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  and  administering 
them ;  selecting  and  cataloging  books  and  other  details  of  library  management ; 
and  may  send  any  of  its  members  to  aid  in  organizing  such  libraries  or  assist 
in  the  improvement  of  those  already  established.  It  may  also  receive  gifts  of 
money,  books,  or  other  property  which  may  be  used  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
purpose  or  purposes  given.  It  may  publish  lists  and  circulars  of  Information 
and  may  cooi)erate  with  other  State  library  commissions  and  libraries  iu  the 
publication  of  documents  in  order  to  secure  the  most  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  work  for  which  it  was  formed.  It  may  conduct  courses  or  schools 
of  library  instruction  and  hold  librarians'  institutes  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
State,  and  cooperate  with  others  in  such  schools  or  institutes.  It  shall  select 
the  books  to  be  purchased  for  traveling  libraries  and  advise  the  librarian  of 
the  State  library  in  reference  thereto.  Said  commission  shall  perform  such 
other  service  in  behalf  of  public  libraries  as  it  may  consider  for  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  the  State.'*  Ch.  37,  Mar.  16,  1911. 

Maine:  Relating  to  compensation  of  agents  of  schools  in  unorganized  townsliips. 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  authorized  to  expend  annually  for 
such  compensation  not  exceeding  $2,200.  (Formerly  $2  per  day  was  allowed 
to  each  agent.)  Ch.  24,  Mar.  9,  1911. 

Maine:  See  Aid)  and  0(a). 

Bfasaachusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  appointees  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  allowance  for  rrat,  traveling,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  com- 
missioner, the  deputies,  and  agents  of  the  board  shall  be  fixed  by  annual  ap- 
propriations.   (Was  limited  to  $5,000  per  annum  previously.) 

Ch.  282,  Mar.  25, 1910. 

Massachusetts:  Relating  to  expenditure  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

When  so  authorized  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  commissioner  of 
education  may  approve  bills  for  expenses  from  funds  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board.  Ch.  80,  Feb.  9,  1912. 

Michigan:  Relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  remove  from  office  any  mem- 
ber of  any  school  board,  except  in  city  school  districts,  who  is  guilty  of  dis- 
honesty or  neglect  of  duty.  No  officer  thus  removed  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  to  said  office  for  at  least  five  years  thereafter. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  said  superintendent  shall  not  apply  to 
city  school  districts.  (A  clause  in  another  section  granting  to  district  boards 
the  authority  to  specify  studies  is  omitted.) 

The  said  superintendent  shall  apportion  the  State  distribution  fund  ("pri- 
mary school  interest  fund")  annually,  instead  of  semiannpally. 

No.  217,  May  1, 19U. 

Michigan:  Authorizing  proceedings  by  the  State  to  condemn  private  property 
for  public  use. 

Applies  to  any  board  of  regents,  board  of  control,  or  other  governing  body 
of  any  State  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory  institution. 

No.  236,  May  1,  1911. 

Michigan:  See  J{d), 

Montana:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  an  educational  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  amending,  revising,  and  collating  the  laws  touching  upon  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  suggesting  new 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  said  sdiools,  and  appropriating  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  said  commission.  Ch.  126,  Mar.  8, 1911. 

Nerada:  Reorganizing  the  five  educational  (supervision)  districts  of  the  State. 

Ch.  174,  Mar.  24,  1911. 
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Nevada:  Bee  A  (a). 

New  Hampshire:  Relating  to  the  salary  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 

Instruction. 
Raises  salary  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  annum.         Gh.  186,  Apr.  15,  1911. 
New  Jersey:  Supplementing  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and 

efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  naaintenance, 

support,  and  management  thereof.*' 

**  1.  The  term  of  office  of  all  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  shall 
expire  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1911. 

'*  2.  The  general  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State 
board  of  education  which  shall  consist  of  eight  members,  not  more  than  four 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  and  not  more  than  one 
of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  any  one  county.  Said  members  shall  be  male 
citizens  who  have  resided  within  the  State  for  not  less  than  five  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  their  appointment  They  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  to  commence  on  the  1st  ilay  of  July,  1911 :  One  ior  one  year,  one 
for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for  five  years,  one 
for  six  years,  one  for  seven  years,  and  one  for  eight  yeara  Annually  there- 
after one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  governor  for  a  term  of  eight 
years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term.  A  suitable  room  in 
the  Statehouse  at  Trenton  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  board. 

**  Said  board  shall  meet  in  the  Statehouse  in  Trenton  at  such  times  as  their 
rules  may  prescribe  In  each  and  every  month,  and  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  State  as  in  its  Judgment  may  be  necessary.  Its  meetings,  as  well 
as  those  of  evejy  board  of  education  in  the  State,  shall  be  public  and  shall 
commence  not  later  than  8  p.  m. 

**  In  addition  to  the  powers  now  ccmferred  by  law  apon  the  State  board  of 
education  it  shall — 

"  I.  Appoint  an  inspector  of  buildings  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per 
annum,  who  shall  devote  his  time  during  the  entire  12  months  In  the  year  to 
visiting  the  schools  in  the  State  and  to  making  a  thorough  report  with  regard 
to  each. 

**  II.  Appoint  an  inspector  of  accounts  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per 
annum,  who  shall  devote  his  time  during  the  entire  12  months  in  the  year 
to  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  several  school  districts. 

**  III.  Prescribe  a  uniform  and  simple  system  of  bookkeeping  for  use  in  all 
school  districts,  and  compel  all  school  districts  to  use  the  same. 

**  IV.  Appoint,  upon  application,  a  supervising  principal  over  the  schools 
In  two  or  more  districts  whenever  in  its  opinion  it  is  advisable  so  to  do,  and 
apportion  the  expense  equitably  among  the  districts. 

"  V.  Withhold  or  withdraw  its  approval  of  any  secondary  school  whenever 
in  its  opinion  its  academic  work,  location,  or  enrollment  and  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  shall  not  warrant  its  establishment  or  continuance. 

•*  VI.  Fix  rates  to  be  paid  by  a  district  for  the  tuition  of  children  s«it  from 
it  to  the  schools  of  other  districts,  when  the  districts  can  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  proper  rate,  and  require  any  district  having  the  neces- 
sary accommodations  to  receive  pupils  from  other  districts  at  rates  agreed 
upon  or  which  it  may  fix  in  the  erent  of  disagreement 

**  VII.  Compel  the  production  at  such  time  and  place  within  the  State  as  it 
may  designate  of  any  and  all  books,  papers,  and  vouchers  in  any  way  relat- 
ing to  schools  or  to  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  school  moneys;  compel  the 
attendance  before  it  or  before  any  of  its  committees  or  before  the  com- 
missioner of  education  or  one  of  his  assistants  or  before  the  inspector  of 
accounts  or  the  inspector  of  buildings  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may 
designate  of  any  member  of  a  board  of  education  or  of  any  person  In  the 
employ  of  a  board  of  education,  and  suspend  from  office  any  person  refusing 
to  attend  or  to  submit  such  books,  papers,  and  vouchers  as  he  may  have  been 
directed  to  produce 

"VIII.  Issue  subpoenas  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary  compelling 
tbe  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers  in  any 
pert  of  the  State  before  it  or  before  any  of  its  committees  or  before  the 
commissioner  of  education  or  one  of  his  assistants  or  before  the  inspector  of 
aceonnts  or  the  in^)ector  of  buildinga 
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**S,  The  office  of  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction  is  her^y 
abolished. 

"  4.  A  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  t^m  of  five  years,  commenc- 
ing July  1,  1911,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $10,000  per  annum,  payable  in  equal  monthly  installments.  Such 
commissioner  shall  be  selected  without  regard  to  whether  his  place  of  resi- 
dence is  within  or  without  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

"5.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  State  board  of  education — 

"  I.  Designate  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  to 
act  as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  to  perform  such  services 
as  it  may  require. 

**  II.  Api)oint  four  assistant  commissioners  of  education,  each  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $4,500,  and  designate  one  of  them  to  act  in  his  place  during  his 
absence. 

"III.  Designate  one  of  such  assistants  to  act  as  supervisor  of  secondary 
education  and  define  his  duties,  cause  him  to  devote  his  entire  time  during 
school  hours  to  personal  inspection  and  to  conduct  tests  of  at  least  one-half 
hour  each  in  at  least  three  classes  on  each  visit  to  a  high  school  or  to  a  high- 
school  department. 

"  IV.  Designate  one  of  such  assistants  to  act  as  supervisor  of  elementary 
education  and  define  his  duties,  and  cause  him  to  devote  his  entire  time  dur- 
ing school  hours  to  personal  inspection. 

"V.  Designate  one  of  such  assistants  to  act  as  supervisor  of  Industrial 
education,  including  agriculture,  and  to  cause  him  to  devote  his  entire  time 
during  school  hours  to  personal  inspection. 

"VI.  Designate  one  of  such  assistants  to  hear  all  controversies  and  dis-. 
putes  which  may  arise  under  the  school  laws  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  board  of  education  or  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  subject, 
however,  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

"  VII.  Prescribe  minimum  ei^amlnations  throughout  the  State  for  gradua- 
tion from  grammer  schools  and  for  admission  to  high  schools  and  high-school 
departments;  confine  such  examinations  to  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling, 
English  grammar  and  composition,  history,  and  geography;  prepare,  or  cause 
to  be  prepared,  questions  for  the  examinations ;  prescribe  the  times  and  places 
for  holding  them  and  the  rules  governing  them;  designate  the  persons  to 
conduct  them,  and  if  admissible,  direct  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  of  one  district  to  conduct  them  in  any  other.  Such  examinations 
shall  be  open  to  all  children  of  the  State  whether  they  attend  public  or  private 
school  & 

"VIII.  Prescribe  a  minimum  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools 
and  for  the  high  schools  or  for  either,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  Is  advisable  so  to  do. 

"IX.  Prescribe  such  method  as  to  him  may  seem  best  for  use  in  ascer- 
taining what  children  are  three  years  or  more  below  the  normal. 

"  X.  Hold  meetings  of  city  and  county  superintendents  at  least  once  in  each 
year  for  the  discussion  of  school  affairs  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  education. 

"XI.  Direct  the  county  collector  to  withhold  funds  received  by  him  from 
the  State  from  any  district  that  refuses  or  neglects  to  obey  the  law  or  the 
rules  or  directions  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  the  commissioner  of 
education. 

"XII.  Report  to  the  State  board  of  education  once  a  month  and  at  such 
times  as  it  may  designate  such  information  as  it  may  prescribe. 

"6.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
school  fund. 

"  7.  The  State  board  of  education,  by  its  presiding  officer,  each  of  its  com- 
mittees, by  their  chairmen,  the  commissioner  of  education  and  each  of  his 
assistants  shall  have  authority  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine  under 
oath  in  any  part  of  the  State  witnesses  in  regard  to  any  matter  pertaining 
to  the  schools  and  to  cause  the  examination  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  Any 
person,  having  been  sworn  or  affirmed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State 
board  or  by  the  chairman  of  any  of  its  committees  or  by  the  commissioner 
or  by  any  one  of  his  assistants  to  tell  the  truth,  who  wilfully  gives  false 
testimony  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury. 

"8.  Whenever,  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement  or  In  any  act 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplemoital  thereto  or  in  any  other  act  of  the  legis- 
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latore,  the  words  '  State  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction '  are  used,  the 
wune  shall  be  taken  to  be  and  to  mean  '  Commissioner  of  Education/ 

''9.  All  appeals  to  the  State  board  of  education  shall  be  talcen  within  SO 
days  after  the  commissioner  of  education  has  filed  his  decision  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe. 

'*  10.  TUs  act  shall  take  effect  June  30,  1911."  Ch.  231,  Apr.  27,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  Omits  provision  for  uniform  examinations  for  graduation  from 
grammar  schools  and  for  admission  to  high  schools 

The  State  commissioner  shall  ascertain  the  thoroughness  and  efflcfency  of 
any  and  all  public  schools  by  tests  or  examinations  as  seem  to  him  proper, 
and  he  shall  prescribe  an  examination  for  pupils  of  the  highest  grade  of 
each  elementary  school.  But  if  in  any  school  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
examination  is  not  taught  in  the  highest  grade,  the  examination  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  subjects  taught  and  nothing  in  the  law  shall  impair  the  right  of 
each  district  to  prescribe  its  own  rules  of  promotion. 

Gb.  365,  Apr.  2,  1912. 

New  Mexico:  No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felonious  or  infamous 
crime  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  public  office,  or  as  assistant  in 
any  public  office.  Does  not  apply  if  the  person  has  been  pardoned  or  restored 
to  his  poUtical  Hghts.  Ch.  44,  June  8,  1912. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law. 

By  section  43  the  commissioner  of  education  is  authorized,  equally  with 
the  chancellor  of  the  university,  to  call  ^)ecial  meetings  of  the  regents  at  any 
time,  and  to  fix  the  time  and  place  therefor. 

By  section  94  the  conmiissioner  of  education  is  no  longer  required  to  act 
as  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents;  he  is  designated  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  State  system  of  education  and  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  all  general  and  special  laws  relating  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State  and  of  executing  all  educational  policies  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  board  of  regents.  His  supervision  is  extended  over  all 
institutions  of  the  university  (colleges,  technical,  and  professional  schools 
were  formerly  excepted).  Spools  of  agricuture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home- 
making  established  under  section  600  of  this  chapter  are  subject  to  his  super- 
vision in  the  same  manner  as  industrial  and  trade  schools.  He  is  authorized 
to  furnish  illustrative  material  in  geography,  history,  science,  etc,  to  schools 
and  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents.  His  authority  over 
schools  of  cities  is  strengthened. 

Section  491  authorizes  the  State  commissioner  of  education  in  his  discre- 
tion to  legalize  the  employment  of  a  teacher  not  legally  qualified,  and  to 
permit  the  payment  of  salary  to  such  teacher. 

By  section  816  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  prescribe  the  courses 
of  study  of  State  normal  schools  (instead  of  the  local  boards,  subject  to  the 
commissioner's  approval). 

Section  880  authorizes  the  commissioner  of  education  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings, render  decisions,  and  make  and  enforce  orders  in  relation  to  any 
official  act  of  any  school  officer,  authority,  or  meeting,  said  action  not  to  be 
subject  to  question  or  review  in  any  other  place  or  court  whatever. 

Section  940,  et  seq.,  places  the  education  of  Indians  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  commissioner.  Eliminates  the  provisions  for  superin- 
tendents of  Indian  schools.  Ch.  140,  Apr.  22, 1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  public-health  law  relative  to  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy. 

Members  of  the  State  board  of  pharmacy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  regents 
of  the  university  from  lists  nominated  by  the  State  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tion. The  rules  and  examinations  of  the  said  board  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  regents,  and  the  employees  of  the  board  are  transferred  to 
the  department  of  education.  Ch.  422,  June  8,  1910.     (Aug.  1,  1910.) 

New  York:  Relating  to  public  records  and  historical  documents,  creating  the 
office  of  supervisor  of  public  records  and  transferring  said  office  and  the 
office  of  State  historian  to  the  State  education  department 

Oh.  880,  June  21,  1911 
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New  Tork:  See  A  (d). 

North  Garolina:    Amending  the  laws  relaUng  to  the  textbook  commissioii. 

Provides  a  subcommission  of  six  [Instead  of  5  to  10]  persons  actoally 
^igaged  in  school  work,  which  shall  act  Jointly  with  the  textl>ook  commission 
[the  State  board  of  education]  in  the  selection  and  adoption  of  textbooks. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  by  governor  and  State  superintendent  [Instead 
of  governor].  Advertisement  for  bids  shall  be  published  and  contracts  shall 
be  let  at  any  time  within  six  months  before  [instead  of  after]  the  expiration 
of  existing  contracta  Limit  of  annual  service  [90  6ajm]  of  subcommission 
repealed.    Contractors  shall  maintain  Joint  State  d^KMSitoriefi. 

Ch.  U8,  Mar.  7,  191L 

North  CaroUna:    See  G  (5). 

North  Dakota:  Belating  to  the  State  hig^-school  board. 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
president  of  the  State  university,  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege, one  fluperintendent  of  city  schools,  and  one  man  not  connected  with  the 
educational  ^stem  of  the  State,  the  last  two  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor; full  terms,  four  years.  [Formerly  the  governor,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  president  of  the  State  university  constituted 
the  board.]  The  said  board  shall  appoint  a  high-sdiool  inspector;  term« 
two  years;  salary,  $2,000  per  annum,  payable  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
State.  Annual  State  aid  to  approved  high  schools ;  $800  to  four-year  schools ; 
$500  [instead  of  $600]  to  three-year  schools,  and  $900  to  two-year  schools 
[new  provision].  Not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  said  amounts  shall  be  used 
for  libraries,  apparatus,  and  equipment  Total  appropriation  $45,000  [in- 
stead of  $25,000]  annually,  not  including  the  salary  of  the  high-school  in- 
spector and  the  expenses  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  paid  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  State.  [Formerly  such  expenses  were  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  high  schoola]  Not  more  than  five  [instead  of  three]  schools  shall 
be  aided  In  any  one  county  until  all  other  eligible  schools  shall  have  received 
their  share;  but  a  school  once  accepted  shall  be  aided  at  least  three  years. 

Ch.  267,  Mar.  17,  1911. 

North  Dakota:    See  A  (a). 

North  Dakota:    Creating  a  State  board  of  control  for  the  management  and 
control  of  the  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State. 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  three  meml>ers  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  the  meml>ers  of  the  Senate.  Salaries,  $3,000  per 
annum  each.  Shall  govern  the  State  hosi^tal  for  the  insane;  State  peni- 
tentiary, blind  asylum,  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. State  rrform  school,  and  such  other  like  institutions  as  may  be 
established  by  law.  CSl  62,  Mar.  17,  1911. 

North  Dakota:    Establistiing  a  temporary  educational  commission. 

Shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the  university,  president  of  the  agricultnral 
college,  president  of  the  Valley  City  Normal  School,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  lieutenant  governor,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  one  other  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor;  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
educational  systems  both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to 
unifying  and  systematizing  the  educational  system  of  this  State.  Said  com- 
mission shall  receive  no  compensation. 

$1,000  appropriated  for  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses. 

Ch.  9,  Mar.  17,  19tL 

Ohio:    Creating  a  sin^e  board  of  administration  for  State  insUtutiona 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  four  persons  appointed  by  the  governor;  full 
teems,  four  years,  one  expiring  annually ;  salaries,  $5,000  per  annum  each ; 
each  member  being  required  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
position.  Said  board  shall  manage  and  govern  the  State  hospitals,  reforma- 
tories, charitable  institutions,  and  the  institution  for  feeble-minded,  the  State 
School  f6r  the  Deaf,  the  Slate  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Boys*  Industrial 
Schools,  the  Girls'  Indwitrial  ScbooL  Existing  boards  governing  said  insdtu- 
tioBS  are  abolished.  H.  B.  No.  146,  p.  211,  May  17. 1911. 
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Oidafaoiiim:  ProTiding  for  a  State  board  of  edncatloB  and  preKrIblBC  Its 
powers  and  duties. 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  seTen  memb^-s,  namdy,  tbe  State  soperintendent^ 
who  shall  be  president,  and  six  members  (including  two  practical  school 
men)  appointed  by  governor  for  six-year  terms;  terms  of  two  shall  expire 
every  two  years.  Appointed  members  shall  receire  $6  per  day  and  actual  ex- 
penses. The  president  shall  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  board,  a  secretary 
at  $2,000  and  a  stenographer  at  $1,200. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  be  legal  successor  to  the  present  State 
board  of  education,  the  State  textbook  commission,  and  the  boards  of  regents, 
etc.,  of  the  several  State  educational  institutions.  Said  board  shall  have  the 
foDowtng  additional  powers  and  duties:  (a)  General  sopervisiofi  of  tiie 
public  schools;  (b)  formulate  courses  of  study  for  common  schools,  county 
normal  institutes,  and  higher  educational  institutions;  (c)  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  teachers'  certificates;  (d)  prepare  questions  for 
the  same;  (e)  examine  appUcanta  tor  tbe  same;  (f)  prefiare  qnestioiis  for 
examination  of  eighth-grade  graduates;  (g)  dasi^  public  high  sdiools  and 
accredit  same;  (h)  formulate  courses  of  study  for  reading  circles  for  pupils 
and  for  teachers;  (i)  make  reports  to  governor  and  legislature  and  prepare 
estimates  for  appropriations;  <j)  upon  written  aiqiUcation  of  associatkm 
of  business  schools,  said  board  shall  f6rmulate  regulations  to  govern  such 
schools.  Ch.  47,  liar.  6,  1911. 

Oklahoma:  Requiring  the  State  board  of  education  to  submit  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  each  regular  aeasioB  an  estimate  of  the  amounts  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  several  institutions  under  its  control. 

Ch.  05,  Mar.  le.  1911. 

Oklahoma:  Empowering  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
appoint  a  State  inspector  of  schools. 

Said  inspector  shall  be  und»  the  directioo  of  the  State  superintendent,  and 
ataall  receive  $1,800  per  annum  and  expenses  of  traveL 

Ch.  131,  Mar.  22,  191L 

Oregon:    Rdating  to  the  funds  of  the  Oregon  library  commission. 

The  State  treasurer  shall  be  custodian.  Purposes  of  expenditures  and 
methods  of  payment  Ch.  55,  Feb.  14,  1911. 

Ongmkz  Authorising  tbe  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  annotate  and 
compile  the  school  laws  of  Oregon,  authorising  the  State  board  of  education 
to  order  and  distrilmte  16,000  cc^es  of  same. 

H.  Jt  Res.  No.  12,  Feb.  15, 1911. 

PeansylTaBia:    Bee  A  (a). 

Rhode  Island:    An  act  in  amendment  to  chapter  64  of  the  General  Laws,  etc 

The  commissioner  of  public  schools,  with  the  approval  of  the  iKMird  of 
education.  Is  authorized  to  employ  an  assistant  conunissioner  ot  public 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum. 

Ch.  567,  Apr.  27,  1910.     (July  1,  19ia) 


Bhote  Trilmfl'   Authorising  additional  clerical   assistance  for  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  sdKX>ls.  C9l  726,  May  17,  1911. 

Rhode  Ulaad:   The  members  of  tte  State  board  of  education  shall  be  elected 
for  five-year  terms,  one^fifth  chiagtng  every  other  year. 

Hie  board  of  education  Aall  fhi  the  salaries  of  the  commissioner  at  public 
schools  and  the  assistant  commissioner;  $7,000  appropriated  for  both  salaries. 

Ch.  828,  Ai^.  29,  1912. 

Boath  Osri^Uaa:   A  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  connnlsalon  to  examine 
and  revise  the  school  law  of  the  State  and  recommend  changes  in  ttie  mme. 

Tbe  State  sup^lntendent  of  education,  the  inspector  of  high  schools,  the 
president  of  one  of  the  State  institutions  for  higher  edneation,  one  pcinon 
familiar  with  graded  and  common  school  i^stems,  and  one  person  learned  in 
tbe  law  ihsU  eonstitcte  the  conmiission,  and  the  governor  shall  name  the 
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members  not  specifically  designated.  No  compensation,  but  actual  and  neces- 
sary expepses.  Report  shall  be  made  to  the  next  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. Act  585,  Feb.  23,  1910. 

South  Carolina:  Terms  of  appointed  members  of  State  board  of  education 
shall  be  four  years  (instead  of  five).  Oh.  37,  June  8,  1912. 

Utah:   Enlarging  the  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Requires  the  said  l>oard  to  promote  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  gym- 
nasiums and  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  State  library-gym- 
nasium commission  is  abolished.  Ch.  67,  Mar.  18,  1911. 

Utah:  Increa^ng  the  salary  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
from  12,400  to  $3,000.  CJh.  91,  Mar.  18,  1911.     (Jan.,  1913.) 

Vermont:  Authorizing  and  instructing  the  attorney  general  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  to  compile  the  school  laws  of  the  State  and  to  procure 
3,000  printed  copies  of  same  for  distribution. 

Jt  Res.  No.  469,  Dec.  10,  1910. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  commission  to  devise 
a  stable  method  for  the  maintenance,  management,  and  expansion  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State. 

Provides  that  the  said  commission  shall  report  to  the  general  assembly  at 
its  next  session.    This  conunission  was  established  by  act  of  March  13,  1908. 

Ch.  221,  Mar.  15,  1910. 

*  Wisconsin  (1910) :  The  provision  in  Stat  1898,  sec.  497,  as  to  the  time  within 
which  the  State  superintendent  shall  make  and  file  his  decision  on  appeal 
from  a  decision  by  a  town  board  in  forming  or  altering  a  school  district  held 
mandatory. 

Under  Stat  1898,  sec.  497,  the  hearing  before  the  State  superintendent  on 
appeal  from  the  proceedings  of  a  town  board  in  forming  or  altering  a  school 
district  held  to  be  closed  when  the  last  step  has  been  taken  in  submitting  the 
controversy  to  the  superintendent 

Whether  a  town  board  has  Jurisdiction  in  proceedings  to  alter  a  school 
district  held  not  reviewable  on  certiorari  from  the  decision  of  the  superin- 
tendent on  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  board. 

The  authority  of  the  State  superintendent  to  review  proceedings  of  the 
town  board  in  altering  a  school  district  under  Stat  1898,  sec.  497,  stated. — 
State  ex  rel.  Schuette  v.  Gary,  126  N.  W.,  562. 


A.  (c)  County  Boards  and  Officers. 

Alabama:  Prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  and  fixing  the  compensation  of 
county  superintendents  of  education. 

Permits  county  boards  to  employ  superintendents  for  their  entire  time,  in 
which  case  salary  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000  per  annum.  Assistant  county 
superintendent  may  also  be  employed.  Act  269,  p.  325,  Apr.  8, 1911. 

Alabama:  Providing  for  the  office  of  county  treasurer  of  public-school  funds 
in  the  several  counties  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  such  officer. 

Authorizes  county  board  of  education  to  select  a  treasurer  of  public-school 
funds.  Act  487,  p.  498,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

*  Arizona  (1911) :  The  office  of  a  county  superintendent  held  to  be  vacated  by 
change  in  classification  of  the  county. — Bunch,  Probate  Judge,  v.  Woods,  Co. 
Supt,  115  Pac  76. 

California:  Amending  section  4249  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  county  officers,  township  officers,  and  Jurors  in  counties  of  the 
20th  class.    Fixes  nlary  of  county  superint^dent  at  $2,100. 

Ch.  481,  Apr.  19,  1911. 
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•  Oalifomia  (1909) :  Pol.  Code,  sec.  1617,  snbd.  4,  empowering  the  school  board 
to  rent  school  property,  does  not  mean  to  rent  property  for  use  of  schools. 

Board  of  education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  held  to  have 
power  to  lease  land  held  by  them  In  trust  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools. — 
Mahoney  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  et  al.,  107  Pac,  584. 

Georgia:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  August  16,  1909,  providing  for  the 
election  of  county  school  commissioners  by  the  people,  etc 

Authorizes  the  county  boards  of  education  to  fill  vacancies  in  said  office 
for  the  unexpired  term.  Persons  so  chosen  need  not  be  subjected  to  exami- 
nation. Acts,  511,  Aug.  15,  1910. 

Georgia:    Examination  of  applicants  for  county  school  commissioners. 

Provides  that  if  no  applicant  makes  less  than  the  required  85  per  cent 
other  examinations  shall  be  held.  No.  225,  Aug.  19,  1911. 

Georgia:  Makes  the  terms  of  county  superintendents  uniform.  Four  years, 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1913,  ending  Jan.  1, 1917.    P.  180,  No.  603,  Aug.  19,  1912. 

Georgia:  Establishing  county  board  of  education  for  Clark  County,  including 
Athens  (described  by  population,  not  named).  Permits  the  board  to  fix  tax 
rate  for  schools,  not  to  exceed  5  mills.  Adoption  subject  to  vote  of  the 
people.  P.  162,  No.  633,  Aug.  19,  1912. 

^  Georgia  (1910) :  Where  a  board  of  education  is  discharged  under  act  of 
Aug.  22,  1907  (Acts  1907,  p.  100),  amending  act  of  Aug.  21,  1906  (Acts 
1906,  p.  61,  by  the  judge  of  the  superior  court.  It  is  not  a  Judgment  to  which 
a  bill  of  exceptions  may  be  filed,  bringing  the  action  to  the  supreme  court 
for  review.— Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Paulding  Co.  t?.  Paulding  CJo.  Grand  Jury,  68  S.  BL, 
562. 

Idaho:    See  A  (a). 

Indiana:  Concerning  county  superintendents,  their  qualifications  and  compen- 
sation, and  providing  for  assistants. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  who  has 
not  been  actively  engaged  in  school  work  for  not  less  than  2  years  out  of  the 
10  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  who  does  not  hold  either  a  3  years' 
State  lic^ise,  a  60  months'  license,  a  life,  or  professional  license,  granted  upon 
examination  as  provided  by  law.  Fixed  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
at  $1,408.50  except  in  the  following  counties,  namely.  Brown  County,  |900; 
Scott  County,  $1,000;  Union  County,  $1,325;  Carroll  and  Crawford  Counties, 
$1,400.  [Formerly  all  county  superintendents  received  $4.50  for  each  day  of 
actual  service.]  Allows  to  each  county  superintendent  his  actual  trav^Ing 
expenses,  not  exceeding  $100  annuaUy,  to  be  paid  from  county  funds. 

County  commissioners  may  allow  the  county  superintendent  to  appoint  an 
assistant  at  not  over  $3  per  day  for  not  exceeding  120  days  per  year. 

Ch.  94,  Mar.  2,  1911. 

Indiana:  Relating  to  the  bond  and  election  of  the  county  school  superintendent 
Minor  changes.  Ch.  16,  Feb.  17,  191L 

*  Indiana  (1910) :  While  under  Const  art  8,  sec.  6,  and  Bums's  Ann.  Stat, 

1908,  sec  6184,  a  right  of  action  for  the  loss  of  the  State  school  fund  intrusted 
to  a  county  is  in  the  State  held  that  such  action  should  be  brought  against 
the  coonty  and  not  against  a  county  auditor,  whose  wrongful  conduct  caused 
its  los& — Ness  V,  Bd.  of  Comrs.  of  Marshall  Co.,  91  N.  E.,  6ia 

Kansas:    Fixing  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 

Section  2.  In  counties  having  a  school  population  of  less  than  500,  the  county 
superintendent  shall  receive  for  each  day  actually  employed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  his  office  the  sum  of  $3  per  day  for  a  number  of  days  not  to 
exceed  180  in  any  one  year.  In  counties  having  a  school  population  of  from 
600  to  1,000,  he  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $3  per  day  for  a  number  of  days  not 
to  exceed  200  in  any  one  year.  In  counties  having  a  school  population  of 
1.0()0  to  1,500,  he  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $750  per  annum;  in  counties  con- 
taining more  than  1,500  persons  of  school  age,  exclusive  of  those  in  cities  of 
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the  first  and  second  class,  he  shall  receive  $800  and  $20  per  annnm  for  each 
100  persons  of  school  age  in  excess  of  said  1,500  up  to  the  sum  of  $1,200: 
Provided,  That  in  each  county  the  county  commissioners  shall  add  to  the 
salary  hereinbefore  provided  the  sum  of  $1  per  annum  for  each  teacher 
employed  in  the  county,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class:  Provided,  That  in  counties  of  70,000  or  more  population  the 
salary  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  $1,800  per  annum:  Provided 
further.  That  if  the  county  superintendent  shall  fail  to  spend  at  least  one 
hour  in  each  school  during  the  year,  so  as  to  observe  for  at  least  one  hour 
the  work  of  each  teacher  under  his  supervision,  the  county  commissioners 
shall  deduct  from  the  last  quarterly  installment  the  sum  of  $5  for  each 
delinquency.  Oh.  279,  Mar.  14, 1911. 

(The  maximum  salary  previously  allowed  under  the  general  law  was  $1,200.) 

Kansas:  Relating  to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  county  superlntendoit  of  public 
instruction. 

If  the  county  commissioners  are  unable  to  fill  such  vacancy  from  the  resi- 
dents of  the  county,  the  county  clerk  shall  notify  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  shall  appoint  a  legally  qualified  person,  resident  of 
Kansas,  regardless  of  his  place  of  residence.  Oh.  278,  Feb.  23,  191L 

Kansas:  Fixing  the  salaries  of  certain  officers  in  counties  having  a  population 
of  over  90.000. 

The  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  receive  $1,800  per 
annum.  Ch.  190,  Mar.  1,  1911. 

Kentucky :  To  be  eligible  to  office  of  county  superintendent,  candidates  (unless 
they  hold  State  diploma  or  certificate)  shall  be  personally  examined  at  the 
State  capital  before  the  election.  The  examination  shall  be  equivalent  to  a 
State  certificate  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State  board  of  examiners. 
Fee  $5.  (Formerly  the  examination  was  held  in  applicant's  county;  questions 
furnished  and  papers  marked  by  the  State  board;  fee  $2.) 

The  county  superintendent  shall  devote  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  salary  of  county  superintendent  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county ;  minimum, 
$600;  maximum,  $2,500.     (Was  $400  and  $500.) 

The  county  board  of  education  may  employ  supervisors  of  rural  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent;  may  pay  expenses  of 
county  superintendent  and  8ui>ervisors.  Supervisors  may  act  as  substitute 
teachers  and  as  truant  officers. 

The  county  board  of  education  may  combine  State  and  county  funds.  State 
funds  for  teachers  only.  Minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  subdistricts  in 
counties,  $35;  maximum,  $70  (except  high-school  teachers).  Salaries  shall  be 
based  on  and  regulated  by  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  attendance  in  proi)ortion  to  census,  to  be  graduated  according  to 
regulations  of  State  board. 

The  county  board  of  education  may  consolidate  districts  and  submit  to 
voters  thereof  proposition  to  levy  tax,  to  consolidate  schools,  and  i«y  trans- 
portation of  pupila  Any  funds  available  for  local  expenses  may  be  used  for 
transportation  of  pupils  whether  specifically  so  expressed  or  not 

Ch.  117,  Mar.  18,  1912. 

Kentucky:    See  D  (a). 

•Kentucky  (1911):  An  attorney  for  a  county  school  superintendent  having 
permitted  his  client  to  contract  for  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  recovered  for 
a  wholly  inadequate  sum,  and  the  satisfaction  having  been  set  aside  and  the 
judgment  collected  by  the  client's  successor  in  office,  the  attorney  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  for  his  services  in  obtaining  the  judgment — Bd.  of  Kd.  of 
Mercer  Co.  v.  Rankin,  134  S.  W.,  157. 

•Kentucky  (1909) :  County  superintendent  of  public  Uistructlon  held  author- 
ized to  employ  counsel  to  assist  county  attorney  in  prosecuting  an  action 
against  publishing  company  for  breach  of  bond  and  pay  a  reasonable  fee  for 
serv  Ices. 

County  attorney  bound  to  prosecute  an  action  for  breach  of  bond  given  by 
schoolbook  publishers  at  request  of  county  superintendent  of  common 
schools.— Money,  Supt  of  Sch.,  v.  Beard  and  Marshall,  124  S.  W.,  282. 
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^  Kentmcky  (1910) :  The  official  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
held  limited  to  his  county. 

A  letter  written  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  a  county  to  the 
State  superintendent  as  to  an  applicant  for  a  State  certificate  held  a  quail- 
fiedly  privileged  communication. — ^Tanner  t\  Stevenson,  128  S.  W.,  878. 

Kentucky  (1910) :  Ky  Stat,  sec.  4426a,  held  not  to  authorize  school  board  to 
expend  school  moneys  coming  into  its  huDds  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness 
incurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  section,  which  must  be  paid  according 
to  the  law  in  forc^  at  the  time  the  debt  was  created. 

The  same  held  to  authorize  the  'county  board  of  education  in  its  discre- 
tion to  exx)end  school  funds  for  all  the  educational  needs  of  the  county. 

The  fiscal  court  must  levy  a  capitation  tax  within  the  statutory  limit 
when  requested  by  the  board  of  education. 

A  citizen  and  taxpayer  of  a  county  may  maintain  proceedings  to  restrain 
the  county  board  of  education  from  illegally  disbursing  or  misapplying  school 
funds. — Fiscal  Ck>urt  of  Logan  Co.  et  al.  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Logan  Co.,  127 
S.  W.,  527. 

*  Kentucky  (1909) :  County  board  of  education  held  the  proper  party  to  ask  a 

rule  requiring  the  county  attorney  to  pay  over  money  collected  under  a  judg- 
ment in  an  action  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  county.— Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Mercer  Co.  v.  Allin  et  al.,  121  S.  W.,  676. 

^Kentucky  (1910) :  Under  Ky.  Stat,  sees.  1729,  4426a,  the  county  revenue  and 
the  county  school  tax  held  one  fund  in  estimating  the  sheriflTs  commissions 
for  collections.— Hall  v.  Ballard  CJo.,  130  S.  W..  975. 

Itfouisiana:  An  act  providing  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  parish  superin- 
tendents and  their  term  of  ofllce. 

The  several  parish  school  boards  shall  in  July,  after  their  election  in  * 
1912.  meet  and  elect  or  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  their 
parish,  who  shall  hold  hds  office  for  four  years.    Apparently  the  only  effect 
of  this  enactment  is  to  make  the  terms  of  all  parish  'Superintendents  expire 
at  the  same  time.  Acts  117,  July  5,  1910. 

lioulsiana:  Annual  reports  of  parish  superintendents  shall  be  made  on  or 
before  July  10  of  each  year,  and  shall  cover  the  previous  session  Instead  of 
the  previous  year.  No.  53,  June  29, 1910. 

*  lionisiana  (1909) :  Removal  of  school  directors  by  State  board  of  education 
not  a  removal  by  the  governor. 

Removal  of  members  of  the  parish  board  of  school  directors  for  "  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  school  affairs  of  the  parish  *'  unauthorized. — State  ex  rel. 
Muiler,  Dist  Atty.,  et  al.  v,  Cyr  et  al.,  50  So.,  595. 

Bfaryland:  Authorizing  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  of  any 
county  to  appoint  a  grade  supervisor. 

In  counties  where  the  number  of  teachers  shall  exceed  150  one  additional 
supervisor  may  be  appointed,  and  for  eyery  additional  100  teachers  one  addi- 
tional supervisor  may  be  appointed  who,  in  each  case,  shall  have  had  at  least 
five  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  elementary  grades  and  such  special 
preparation  for  this  work  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  Ch.  147,  Apr.  7,  1910. 

Michigan:    Amending  an  act  relating  to  county  school  commissioners. 

Fixes  minimum  compoisation  of  such  officers  as  follows:  Counties  contain- 
ing less  than  50  schoolrooms,  $500;  more  than  70  schoolrooms,  $750;  100 
schoolrooms,  $1,000;  125  schoolrooms,  $1,200;  150  schoolrooms,  $1,350;  175 
schoolrooms,  1,5(X);  over  300  schoolrooms,  $2,000.  [Previously  the  maximum 
salary  permitted  was  $1,800.]  Clerks  [instead  of  assistant]  aro  authorized 
for  country  school  commissioners  at  a  maximum  annual  cost  as  follows: 
In  counties  containing  from  100  to  150  schoolrooms,  $300;  more  than  150 
schoolrooms,  $400.  The  board  of  supervisors  may,  however,  increase  these 
amounts.     The  compensation  named  in  this  act  shall  be  paid  monthly. 

The  provision  for  traveling  expenses  of  commissioner  is  omitted. 

No.  144,  Apr.  26,  1911. 
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BQiuiesota:  Relating  to  the  compensatiaii  of  officers  of  county  boards  of  edn- 
cation  for  onorganlsed  territory. 

Chairmen  shaU  receive  $3  per  day  when  actually  employed  and  10  cents 
per  mile  for  distance  traveled,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $400  in  one  year  for  any 
such  chairman.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  li  per  cent  and  the  clerk  1  per 
cent  of  cash  disbursements.  Not  applicable  to  counties  containing  over 
100,000  inhabitants.  Ch.  103,  Apr.  10, 1011. 

MinnesotA:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  providing  for 
an  educational  and  professional  qualification  for  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Provides  that  such  qualification  shall  be  determined  by  the  legislature. 
Said  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election. 

Ch.  394,  Apr.  20,  1911. 

BOniiesotA:  Relating  to  the  salaries  of  county  superint^idents  and  providing 
for  assistants  to  county  superintendents  and  their  salaries. 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  board  and 
shall  be  not  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  $15  for  each  organized  school  in  the 
county  until  the  salary  on  that  basis  reaches  $1,000  per  annum.  If  the  salary 
should  exceed  $1,000  on  the  said  basis  it  shall  be  reckoned  on  the  basis  of 
$12JK)  for  each  school,  with  a  minimum  of  $1,000  and  a  maximum  of  $2,000. 
But  the  proper  county  board  may  fix  the  salary  of  a  county  superintendent 
at  a  higher  sum  than  $2,000  if  it  shall  so  determine  Consolidation  of  schools 
shall  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  superintendent's  salary.  [Rate  of 
compensation  was  formerly  $10  for  each  school  district,  with  a  maximum  of 
$1,800.] 

An  assistant  shall  be  allowed  to  the  superintendent  of  each  county  in  which 
there  are  from  75  to  124  schools,  at  a  salary  of  $3  per  day  for  40  days  and 
one  day  additional  for  each  school  over  75  and  up  to  124.  In  counties  having 
125  or  more  schools,  but  less  than  240,  there  shall  be  one  assistant  to  serve 
full  time,  and  in  counties  with  240  schools  or  more  there  shall  be  two  such 
assistants.  Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  board  at  not  less  than 
$000  nor  more  than  $1,500  per  annum.  Such  assi.stants  shall  have  had  at 
least  18  months*  experience  in  public  schools  and  hold  teachers'  certificates 
equivalent  to  a  diploma  from  a  Minnesota  normal  school.  In  counties  having 
two  assistants  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  one  possesses  such  qualifications. 

Ch.  216,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

BOnnesota:  Fixing  the  salary  and  compensation  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  counties  having  over  150,000  and  less  than  200,000  inhabitants. 

Salary,  $2,500  per  annum.  Said  superintendent  may  appoint  an  assistant 
superint^ident  at  a  salary  not  over  $1,500,  and  clerical  assistance  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $600  per  annum.    Applies  only  to  St  Louis  County. 

Ch.  145,  Apr.  13,  1911. 

Mississippi:  Examination  of  applicants  or  candidates  for  the  office  of  county 
superintoident  The  time  of  examination  in  the  county  of  applicant  shall 
be  fixed  by  applicant  In  any  case  the  result  shall  be  determined  as  speedily 
as  practicable  and  the  applicant  shall  be  promply  informed. 

Ch.  249,  Feb.  24,  1912. 

BOssouri:  Amending  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  qualiflcaticms  of 
county  superint^id^its. 

A  holder  of  a  State  certificate  [not  necessarily  a  life  certificate]  authoriz- 
ing him  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  eligible. 

H.  B.  546,  p.  404.  Mar.  24, 1911. 

BOssouri:  Prescribing  the  manner  of  electing  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Votes  shall  be  cast  at  annual  school  meetings  of  the  several  districts, 
and  the  tally  sheets  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  county  clerk,  who  shall  cast 
up  the  vote  with  the  assistance  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  or  two  qualified 
Toters.  H.  B.  566,  p.  406»  Biar.  24,  1911. 
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BfiflMmrl:  Relating  to  tlie  annnal  settlement  of  the  comity  or  township  treas- 
urer. 

Sliall  be  made  in  October  [instead  of  Septenber]  of  each  year. 

H.  B.  661,  p.  400,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

N^nraskm:   Relating  to  salaries  of  county  superintendents. 

Prescribes  minlmnm  salaries  per  annum  as  follows  for  counties  contain- 
ing the  school  population  stated: 

Population  of  15,000  or  more $2, 200 

Between  7,000  and  15,000 1, 800 

6,000  and  7,000 1,600 

4.000  and  6.000 1,400 

2,500  and  4,000 1,800 

2,000  and  2,500 1,100 

1,500  and  2,000 1,000 

In  counties  containing  less  than  1,500  school  population  the  county  superin- 
trident  shall  receive  not  less  than  $5  a  day  when  actually  employed,  but  the 
total  compensation  in  such  counties  shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 

The  above  figures  represent  a  substantial  increase. 

Ch.  119,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Kew  Jeaney:  Amending  diapter  317  of  the  Laws  of  1908. 

Increases  from  $500  to  $600  annually  the  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  county  superintaidents.  CSh.  282,  Apr.  27,  1911. 

Hew  Jersey:  Relating  to  the  election,  qualifications,  duties,  and  salaries  of 
county  superintendents. 

County  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  the  conmiissioner  of  educa- 
tion, with  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  board  of  education  [was  by  State 
board  of  education].  He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  office. 
He  shall  hold  the  highest  certificate  issued  in  the  State  [was  "  a  State  teach- 
er's certificate  "],  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  county  at  least  three 
years.    His  annual  salary  shall  be  $3,000  [was  $^000]. 

Ch.  367,  Apr.  2,  1912. 

*  New  Mexico  (1910) :  A  de  jure  county  superintendent  of  schools  can  recover 
from  a  de  facto  officer  who  has  wrongfully  intruded  upon  the  office  fees  and 
emoluments  without  first  having  his  title  established  in  quo  warranto,  whefe 
his  term  of  office  has  expired. 

A  conmiission  from  the  governor  held  not  to  give  an  intruder  in  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools  such  title  to  the  office  as  precluded  suit 
by  one  elected  thereto  to  recover  the  fees  of  the  oifice. — De  Vigil  p.  Stroup, 
110  Pac  880. 

New  York:  Requiring  county  clerks  and  county  treasurers  to  resupply  to 
coDomlssicHier  of  education  certain  data  destroyed  by  fire. 

Ch.  159,  May  20,  1911. 
North  Carolina:   Appointing  members  of  the  county  boards  of  education. 

Chs.  42  and  43,  Mar.  8,  1911. 
North  Carollmi:   Amending  certain  sections  of  the  school  law. 

•  (a)  Upon  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts  by  the  county  board 
of  education,  the  said  board  may  provide  transportation  of  pupils  living  too 
far  from  the  schoolhouse  to  attend  otherwise.  The  cose  of  such  transporta- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  separate  school,  (b)  County 
superintendents  may  administer  oaths,  (c)  County  superintendents  shall  at- 
tend annual  meeting  of  the  district  association  of  county  superlntoidents, 
and  their  board  shall  be  included  in  the  traveling  expenses  chargeable  to  the 
respective  county-school  boards,  (d)  The  school  census  shall  be  taken  bi- 
ennially in  June  instead  of  annually  In  August  (e)  Raises  the  maximum 
salary  (from  the  public  fund)  of  teachers  of  the  second  grade  from  $25  to 
^  per  month,  (f)  Teachers*  reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  county  super- 
int^ident.  (g)  High  and  graded  school  teachers  included  in  requirement 
that  all  teachers  attend  bieu^ial  teachers*  institute  or  an  accredited  summer 
BchooL     (h)  Itenised  statement  of  receipts  and  eipendituras  shall  be  pub- 
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lished  ammally  in  ADgust  by  «ach  county  board  of  edocatlon.  (i)  Petitkm 
for  election  to  revoke  a  special  tax  in  a  special-tax  district  shall  be  signed  by 
two-thirds  (instead  of  one-half)  the  qnalified  voters.  No  snch  petition  shall 
be  approved  oftener  than  once  in  two  years,  (j)  Connty  board  of  education 
may  change  boundaries  of  local  tax  districts,  but  no  taxpayer  shall  be  relieved 
of  payment  of  school  tax  thereby,  (k)  Ck>unty  board  may  condemn  3  acres 
(Instead  of  2)  for  a  school  site. 

Annual  appropriation  to  high  scliools  is  Increased  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 
The  chief  clerk  in  the  otfice  of  the  State  superintendent  shall  act  as  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  examiners  and  shall  receive  $300  annually  for  addi- 
tional services  as  such  secretary;  time  limit  (15  days)  of  annual  service  of 
said  board  is  repealed.  Ck)unty  board  of  education  may,  upon  petition  of 
trustees,  enlarge  bouudaries  of  special-tax  districts  under  special  charter. 

Ch.  135.  Mar.  7.  1911. 

•North  DakoUi  (1910) :  Rev.  Code  1905,  sec  764,  prescribing  an  election  of 
connty  superintendent  of  schools  at  each  general  election,  held  not  a  violation 
of  Constitution,  sec.  150. 

Where  an  election  of  a  county  superintendent  is  a  nullity  because  of  the 
ineligibility'  of  the  person  elected,  the  person  then  holding  the  office  of  super- 
intendent holds  it  until  his  successor  is  legally  elected  and  qualified  under 
Rev.  CkKles,  1905,  sec  764. 

The  "elected."  as  used  in  Rev.  Codes  1905,  sec  764,  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  county  superintendent  of  scliools,  signifies  an  election  of  a  qualified 
successor  to  the  incumbent. — Jenness  r.  Clark,  129  N.  W.,  357. 

North  Dakota:    See  K  (a)  and  A  (a). 

Oklahoma:  QiVing  county  superintendents  the  right  to  employ  one  assistant 
or  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month,  and  allowing  such  superintendents  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  while  inq)ecting  schools,  provided  no  expense 
shall  accrue  for  the  in^)ection  of  a  school  more  tlian  once  annually. 

Ch.  139,  Mar.  24,  1911. 

Oklahoma:  Directing  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  to  employ 
the  teachers  for  the  separate  or  minority  schools  [for  colored  children]  in 
their  respective  counties  and  empowering  them  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  such  schools.  C^Il  98,  Mar.  16.  1911. 

Oregon:    Providing  for  a  county  educational  board,  defining  the  powers  and 

'  duties  of  the  same,  providing  for  a  division  of  the  counties  of  the  State  into 
supervisory  school  districts,  and  providing  means  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  these  districts. 

In  counties  containing  more  than  60  school  districts  the  county  superintend- 
ent shall  appoint  a  county  educational  board  of  four  members.  The  county 
superintendent  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  said  board.  Term  of  office  of 
appointed  members,  four  years.  They  shall  receive  no  compensation  save  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses  Incurred  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty ;  maxi- 
mum annual  expenses  for  each  member,  $25.  Said  board  shall  divide  connty 
into  supervisory  districts,  each  to  contain  from  20  to  50  school  districts,  and 
shall  employ  a  supervisor  for  each  district  at  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,(X)0  per 
year. 

To  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  supervisor  a  person  must  hold  a  valid  teacher's 
certificate  and  shall  have  had  at  least  nine  months*  teaching  experience  witliin 
the  ^tate. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  act  as  supervisor  for  one  district.  Said 
board  shall  make  all  rules  necessary  for  government  of  said  supervisors  and 
shall  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Each  supervisor  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  supervision  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  superintendent.  Ch.  79,  Feb.  16,  1911. 
Oregon:  Fixing  the  annual  salary  of  the  county  school  superintendent  of 
Jackson  Ck)uny  at  $1,800  and  authorizing  him  to  employ  clerical  assistance  at 
a  maximum  cost  of  $300  per  annum.  Ch.  258,  Feb.  23,  1911. 
Oregon:  Extending  to  Umatilla  CJounty  the  provisions  of  an  act  relating  to 
the  duties  and  traveling  expenses  of  county  superintendents,  thus  making  said 
act  uniform  for  the  entire  State.  .  Ch.  33.  Feb.  10,  1911. 
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PennsylTAiiiA:    See  A  (a). 

Sooth  CarolinA:    Fixing  tbe  term  of  office  of  county  superintendent  as  follows: 

Anderson  County,  two  years ;  the  counties  of  Georgetown.  Dorchester,  Spar- 
tanburg, Richland,  Laurens,  Barnwell,  and  Cherokee,  four  years  each. 

(The  term  prescribed  by  law  for  the  State  is  four  years,  but  certain  counties 
were  specifically  excepted,  and  in  them  the  term  was  made  two  years.) 

Acts  363,  364,  365,  366,  367,  and  369,  Feb.  15-25,  1910. 

Sooth  Carolina:    An  act  to  amend  section  1200,  Code  of  I^ws,  1902,  etc. 

Relates  to  the  time  for  which  certain  members  of  the  county  board  of  edu> 
cation  of  certain  counties  may  be  paid  for  examining  teachers. 

Act  397,  Feb.  26,  1010. 

Sooth  Carolina:  Providing  an  assistant  county  superintendent  of  education 
in  Spartanburg  County,  to  be  appointed  by  county  superintendent,  with  sal- 
ary at  rate  of  $600  per  annum ;  term  of  office  not  to  exceed  six  months  in  any 
year;  duties  assigned  by  county  superintendent  Act  No.  393,  1912. 

Vetoed,  but  passed  over  veto. 
Sooth  Carolina:  The  terms  of  office  of  the  county  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion shall  t>egin  July  1  after  each  general  election.  The  salary  of  the  retiring 
county  superintendent  of  education  for  June  shall  not  be  paid  except  upon 
presentation  of  certificate  of  the  State  superintendent  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  county  superintendent  has  been  filed  and  accepteil.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  county  superintendent.s  of  Union,  Edgefield,  and  Callahan  Counties 
shall  be  four  years. 

Does  not  apply  to  19  counties. 

No  signature  of  governor.  No.  380,  Feb.  20,  1912. 

•  Sooth  Dakota  (1910)  :  The  official  acts  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools 

will  be  valid  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  exercise  the  office,  though  he  l>e 
ineligible  thereto. — State  ex  rel.  Ochsenrelter  v.  Blegen,  Co.  Aud.,  128  N.  W., 
488. 

•  Tennessee  (1910)  :  Acts  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  a  county  superintend- 

ent of  public  schools  held  mandatory  and  not  directory. — State  ex  rel.  Davis 
V.  Evans,  122  S.  W.,  81. 

*  Texas   (1909)  :  Sales  of  county  school  lands  made  by  county  judges  under 

power  attempted  to  be  conferred  on  him  by  the  commissioner's  court  held 
invalid.— Gallup  et  al.  t?.  Uberty  Co.,  122  S.  W.,  291. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Power  to  fix  boundaries  of  school  districts  is  within  the  exclu- 

sive jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners'  court. — Wier  et  al.  v.  Hill  et  al.,  125 
8.  W.,  866. 

Texas:    See  N  (a). 

Utah:    Relating  to  county  school  districts  of  the  first  class. 

Any  school  district  outside  the  limits  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second  clas», 
comprising  a  school  population  of  more  than  2,500  [instead  of  3,000]  children 
shall  be  known  as  a  county  school  district  of  the  first  class.  Where  an  entire 
county  Is  constituted  into  one  or  more  school  districts,  each  district  shall  be 
a  country  district  of  the  first  class.  Vacancies  in  board  of  education  shall  be 
filled  by  said  board  instead  of  by  county  commissioners.  Superintendent  of 
schools  of  such  district  shall  be  a  holder  of  at  least  a  life  diploma  of  grammar- 
school  grade.  The  estimate  of  the  board  of  education  shall  [instead  of 
**  may  "]  be  accepted  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  the  basis  for 
taxation.  Ch.  135,  Mar.  20,  1911. 

t'tah:    Begulating  the  salaries  of  county  officers. 

Maximum  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools:  In  counties  of 
class  1.  $2,000;  classes  2  and  3,  $1,200;  classes  4  to  12,  inclusive,  $1,000 "; 
class  13.  $750;  classes  14  and  15,  $500.  The  salary  of  said  officer  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  at  least  three  months  before  his  election. 

Ch.  79,  Mar.  18,  1011. 
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Utah:    Belating  to  qualificatiaiis  <rf  eoonty  ■iiparliiteDdent& 

In  addition  to  his  constitiitioiia]  qmlUlcatloiis  tbe  county  soperintendent 
most  he  a  qnalified  elector  of  tbe  county,  at  least  25  yean  old,  and  hare  iiad 
at  least  tbree  years*  experience.  In  coimties  of  tbe  first,  second,  and  third 
class  be  must  hold  a  bigb-sebool  life  diploma;  in  counties  of  tbe  fourth  to 
twelfth  class,  inclasive.  be  must  bold  a  lifie  diploma  not  lower  than  the 
grammar  grade ;  and  in  coonties  of  tbe  thirteenth  to  fifteoith  class,  inclusiye, 
he  most  bold  a  diploma  or  certificate  not  lower  than  a  fire-year  State 
certificate.  Gh.  49.  Mar.  9, 1911. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  amend  and  reesiad  sectfoo  1438  of  the  Code  of  ^rginia, 
etc. 

ProTides  tbat  the  pay  of  a  dirision  superintendent  of  scbools  from  State 
funds  shall  not  in  any  case  be  less  than  |200  per  annum.  (Restores  this  pro- 
Tision  which  bad  been  omitted  in  tlie  revisicm  of  190a)    Ch.  98,  Mar.  9, 1910. 

Washington:  Amending  Title  III,  Gh.  4,  Art  YHI  of  Cb.  97,  Acts  of  1909,  by 
adding  four  sections. 

Fixes  duties  of  county  auditor  rriatiTe  to  school  district  warrants  issued 
by  him.  C9l  7,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

Washington:  Amending  section  4558  of  Ronington  and  BaHinger's  Ck>des  and 
Statutes. 

Makes  county  treasurer  ex  ofllcio  treasurer  of  school  districts  and  fixes 
his  duties.  Ch.  85,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sections  117  and  118  of  chapter  45 
of  the  Code  as  last  am^ided  and  reenacted  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
1908,  extra  session,  relating  to  the  duties  and  compensation  of  county  super- 
intendents. 

County  superintendents  must  have  had  successful  experience,  and  must 
hold  first-grade  certificates.    Maximum  salary  raised  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

Ch.  65,  Feb.  27,  1911. 

*  West  Virginia  (1911) :  Where,  at  a  gmeral  election,  a  president  of  a  board 
of  education  was  elected,  bis  failure  to,  qualify  created  a  vacancy,  und^ 
Code  1906,  ch.  45,  sec.  2.  which  the  county  superintendent  had  the  right  to 
fill  by  appointment — Smith  v.  Reppard,  71  S.  B.,  115. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  461b  of  tbe  statutes,  relating  to  county  and 
district  superintendents  of  schools. 

Amends  the  old  law  to  permit  superintendents  to  teach  In  professional 
schools  for  teachers  when  common  schools  are  not  in  session. 

Cb.  207,  May  26,  1911. 


A.  (d)  Districti  Township,  and  Mtmicipal  Boards  and  Officers. 

Arkansas:  Amending  section  7681  of  Kirby*s  Digest  [C:k)de  of  1904]. 

Repeals  that  part  of  the  law  which  required  that  secretaries  of  school 
boards  in  cities  and  towns  should  be  members  of  such  boards. 

Act  115,  p.  80,  Mar.  24,  1911. 

^Arkansas  (1910) :  Powers  of  school  districts  stated. 

School  trustees  wbo  issued  invalid  school  warrants  held  not  personally 
liable. 

School  directors  have  no  authority  to  purchase  maps  until  authorized  *to 
do  so  by  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  district,  and  a  contract  to  purchase  maps 
without  Bucb  authority  is  void. 

All  persons  who  contract  with  school  officers  are  presumed  to  know  the 
extent  of  their  powers. 

A  contract  made  by  school  directors  beyond  the  powers  conferred  upon 
thtm  by  sUtute  is  void. 
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Where  a  contract  by  a  school  district  fbr  the  purchase  of  maps  was  void. 
It  could  not  be  ratified  by  accepting  the  maps  and  using  them. 

In  an  action  on  school  district  warrants  given  for  maps,  the  burden  was 
upon  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  c<mtracts  were  so  authorized  by  a  public 
vote  as  required  by  statute. 

Warrants  of  a  school  district  are  not  negotiable;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  Innocent  holder  of  such  warrants  Issued  contrary  to  law. 

Directors  of  a  school  district  held  not  personally  liable  on  a  contract  be- 
cause they  acted  beyond  their  authority. — First  Natl.  Bank  of  Waldron  v. 
Whlsenhunt  et  al.,  127  S.  W.,  9ea 

^  Arkansas  (1910) :  In  the  prosecution  of  two  school  directors  for  a  conspiracy 
to  extort  money  from  a  school-teacher,  where  the  State  proves  a  conspiracy 
between  only  one  of  the  defendants  and  a  third  person,  then  the  case  Is  not 
proved.— Bundy  et  al.  t;.  State,  130  S.  W.,  622. 

GaliforaiA:  Amending  section  1617  of  the  Political  Oode,  r^atlng  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  trustees  In  common-school  districts  and  of  school  boards  In 
dty  school  districts. 

Schoolhouses  may  be  used  for  social  and  dvle  purposes;  dty  superlntend- 
&ita  may  be  elected  for  four  years;  teachers  tiected  annuaUy,  but  considered 
reelected  unless  given  notice  to  the  contrary.  Ch.  703,  May  1, 1911. 

Califomia:  Amending  section  1543  of  the  Political  Ck)de,  relating  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  county  superintendents. 

The  superintendent  may  appoint  district  trustees  to  fill  vacancies  fbr  unex- 
pired terms.  Oh.  068,  May  1,  1911. 

California:  Amending  section  1613  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  term 
of  office  of  school  trustees. 

Changes  from  July  1  to  May  1  the  time  of  taking  office. 

Ch.  425,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Califomia:  Requiring  county  superintendent  to  hold  annual  convmtlons  of 
district  trustees  In  counties  having  20  or  more  districts.  At  least  one  trustee 
from  each  district  must  attend.  Ch.  170,  Mar.  10, 1911. 

^Califomia  (1910) :  A  complaint  for  an  alleged  default  by  a  trustee  with 
reference  to  certain  school  lands,  conveyed  as  security  for  a  debt,  held  demur- 
rable.—Klnley  i;.  Thelen  et  al.,  110  Pac,  518. 

Connecticnt:  Authorizing  certain  towns  employing  20  or  more  teachers  to 
employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  after  determination  by  vote  of  the  people. 

Ch.  26,  Apr.  6,  1911. 

Georgia:  Requiring  bonds  from  treasurers,  etc.,  In  local  tax  districts  outside 
of  cities.  Said  officers  must  keep  accurate  accounts,  which  must  be  duly 
audited.  No.  582,  p.  183,  Aug.  19, 1912. 

Georgia:  Relating  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  dty  of  Oirtersvllle. 

Providing  for  a  board  of  education  of  three  members,  to  be  elected  by  the 
board  of  conmilssloners  of  the  dty;  no  compensation;  large  powera  The 
board  of  education  shall  make  estimates  and  the  board  of  commissioners 
shall  fix  tax  rate.  No.  313,  p.  714,  July  19, 1912. 

Idaho:  See  A  (a). 

^  Idaho  (1910) :  A  sale  of  land  for  delinquent  school  taxes  by  the  derk  of  the 
school  k>oard,  at  the  Instance  and  request  of  the  treasurer  authorised  to  make 
such  sale  held  valid.— Wilson  t^.  Locke,  111  Pac,  247. 

*  Illinois  (1910) :  Where  a  board  of  education.  Irregularly  elected,  were  the 
only  ones  to  assume  the  duties  of  office,  and  the  assumption  was  acquiesced 
In  by  the  public  the  members  of  such  a  board  are  de  facto  officers. — ^Howard 
V,  Burke  et  al.,  93  N.  E.,  775. 

^Illinois  (1911) :  Record  of  a  regular  meeting  of  school  trustees  held  to  show 
a  regular  adjournment  for  lack  of  a  quomin. 
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Adjournment  of  a  regular  meeting  of  school  trustees  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion will  not  be  reviewed,  in  the  abs^ice  of  a  showing  of  an  abuse  of 
power. — People  v.  Nelson,  96.  N.  E.,  1071. 

Indiana:  Onceming  the  transaction  of  township  business. 

Statements  and  estimates  of  school  expenditures  by  township  trustees  and 
action  thereon  by  advisory  board.  Ch.  144,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  school  commissioners  of  cities  of  over  100,000  Inhabi- 
tants [Indiana polls  1  to  contract  with  any  art  association  for  the  admission 
thereto  of  school-teachers  and  children,  and  validating  previous  payments 
for  such  purposes.  Ch.  145,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

Indiana:  Concerning  boards  of  school  commissioners  in  cities  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants  [Indianapolis]. 

Omits  prohibition  against  reductions  of  salaries  of  officers  appointed  for 
fixed  term&  Each  principal,  teacher,  or  employee  of  any  class,  as  arranged 
in  the  salary  schedule,  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  given  to  each  of 
the  other  members  of  the  same  class.  Superintendent  of  schools,  business 
director,  secretary,  librarian,  and  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds 
[new  office]  shall  be  appointed  for  four  years  [instead  of  one  year  at  first 
and  four  years  subsequently].  Said  officers  may  be  removed  at  any  time 
by  vote  of  three  members  [instead  of  four-fifths]  of  the  board,  former  pro- 
vision for  notice  and  hearing  being  omitted;  librarian  "shall  recommend  the 
purchase'*  of  books,  etc.,  for  libraries  [instead  of  "shall  purchase"  same]; 
the  duties  of  the  secretary  are  prescribed  and  the  limit  of  his  compensation 
is  raised  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  The  superintendent  of  buildhigs  and 
grounds  [new  office]  shall  be  either  a  sanitary  engineer  or  shall  be  skilled 
in  and  previously  engaged  in  the  business  of  heating,  drainage,  and  ventila- 
tion. He  shall  take  personal  supervision  of  all  heating,  ventilation,  plumb- 
ing, and  drainage  of  all  school,  library,  and  other  buildings  owned  or  used 
by  the  board  of  school  comissioners  either  in  use,  or  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion or  to  be  hereafter  erected  by  the  board.  He  shall  see  that  each  janitor, 
custodian,  or  engineer,  or  other  person  employed  in  like  capacity  in  or  about 
such  buildings,  shall  be  properly  instructed  in  the  care  of  such  boilers, 
furnaces,  pipes,  electric  wires,  ventilators,  and  other  similar  things  that  may 
fall  under  their  charge.  He  shall  appoint  and  discharge  all  engineers, 
janitors,  or  other  persons  employed  in  or  about  such  buildings  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  this  act  stated  and  not  otherwise  provided  for.  He  shall 
report  monthly,  annually,  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  board,  concerning 
the  things  under  supervision  of  his  office.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  $2,000  per  annum  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners. 
All  appointments  or  discharges  of  assistant  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  janitors,  or  any  other  employee  of  the  board  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  board.  Any  discharge  shall  operate  as 
a  suspension  only,  until  approved  by  the  board,  if  the  discharged  shall  appeal 
to  the  board  for  a  hearing.  Ch.  2^7,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

Indiana:  Concerning  boards  of  school  trustees  in  cities  having  a  population  of 
more  than  55,000  and  less  than  03,000  [Terre  Haute]. 

The  common  schools  of  any  such  city  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
five  trustees,  salary  $600  per  annum  each;  elected  by  people  from  city  at 
large;  terms  four  years.  Ch.  147,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

*  Indiana  (1911)  :  A  contract  between  a  heating  company,  whose  president  was 

a  school  trustee,  and  a  school  city  for  the  installation  of  a  heating  plant 
held  contrary  to  public  policy. — ^Noble  et  al.  v.  Davison,  96  N.  E.,  325. 

*  Indiana  (1911) :  The  office  of  school  trustee  held  a  lucrative  office. 

Under  Bums^s  Ann.  Stat.,  1908,  sees.  6406,  6434,  6442,  6443,  6454-6461, 
6475,  6477,  10312-10317,  duties  of  deputy  county  auditor  held  incompatible 
with  those  of  school  trustee.— Wells  t-.  State  ex  rel.,  94  N.  B.,  321. 

*  Indiana  (1910) :  All  statutes  relating  to  the  management  and  administration 
of  schools  must  be  construed  together. 

Under  Bums's  Ann.  Stat.,  1908,  sec.  6420,  a  school  trustee  held  authorised 
to  reestablish  any  district  school  that  has  been  abandoned  on  receiving  a 
proper  petition  therefor. 
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The  right  of  the  school  township  trustee  to  abandon  a  district  s(^hooI  or  to 
consolidate  one  school  with  another  held  subject  to  the  powers  granted  by 
Bnms's  Ann.  Stat,  190S,  sees.  6421,  6668. 

The  policy  of  the  legislature  relating  to  schools  is  to  commit  to  the  school 
patrons,  township  trustee,  and  county  superintendent  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions periaining  to  the  changing  of  school  districts  and  the  Jocation  and 
construction  of  schoolhouses. 

Under  Bums's  Ann.  Stat.,  1908,  sec.  6410,  a  township  school  trustee  held 
required  to  take  charge  of  the  education  affairs  of  the  township  and  establish 
schools. 

Where  a  trustee  was  required  under  Bums's  Ann.  Stat..  1908,  sec.  6420,  to 
reestablish  school  previously  abandoned  and  consolidated  with  the  district, 
the  refusal  to  erect  a  new  schoolhouse  because  of  the  consolidation  was 
proper. 

The  power  of  the  school  township  trustee  to  remove  and  relocate  school- 
houses  under  Burns*s  Ann.  Stat.,  1908,  sec.  6410,  held  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  patrons  and  county  superintendent  as  authorized  by  section  6417. 

Under  Bums's  Ann.  Stat.  1908,  sec.  9598,  the  advisory  board  held  author- 
ized in  extreme  cases  to  withhold  from  the  school  township  trustee  authority 
to  borrow  money  for  the  construction  of  a  schoolhouse  and  to  reject  bids  made 
for  the  construction  of  a  schoolhouse. 

A  trustee  of  a  school  township  held  not  authorized  to  contract  a  debt  for 
the  construction  of  a  schoolhouse  without  a  previous  appropriation  by,  or 
the  consent  of,  the  advisory  board  to  create  nn  indebtedness  therefor  as 
authorized  by  Bums's  Ann.  Stat.,  1908,  sees.  9590-9602. 

The  advisory  board  held  authorized  to  refuse  to  consent  to  the  construction 
of  a  schoolhouse  at  a  specified  cost. — Good  v.  Howard  et  al.,  92  N.  E.,  115. 

f  Iowa  (1912)  :  Where  a  school  district  treasurer,  who  is  about  to  succeed  him- 
self in  office,  makes  a  settlement  with  the  district  board,  producing  in  tangible 
form  the  money  which  he  should  have  on  hand,  his  sureties  are  bound  thereby, 
and  are  estopped  to  claim  that  the  funds  exhibited  never  in  fact  went  into 
the  public  treasury;  but  where  the  money  is  not  produ(5ied  in  any  form,  and 
the  board  merely  accepts  a  book  account  or  personal  statement  of  the  treas- 
urer, without  showing  that  he  has  the  funds  in  his  possession,  the  liability  of 
the  sureties  is  only  prima  facie. — Ind.  Sch.  Dlst.  of  Portsmouth  t?.  Herken- 
rath  et  al.,  135  N.  W.,  1086. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  boards  of  education  and  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes. 

In  each  of  such  cities  the  board  of  education  shall  conslFt  of  six  members, 
elected  by  the  voters,  of  the  city  at  large  for  four-year  terms,  three  terms 
expiring  every  odd-numbered  year.  [Formerly  two  or  three  members  were 
elected  from  each  ward.l  Does  not  apply  to  cities  having  a  population  of 
between  50,000  an4  75,000  [Wichita  onlyl.  Ch.  267,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  officers  and  employees  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  classes. 

Clerk  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year  [instead  of  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  boardl ;  his  annual  report  need  not  show  to  whom  moneys  were  paid. 
Said  board  shall  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  be  a  holder  of 
a  State  certificate  valid  for  at  least  three  years,  or  be  a  graduate  of  an 
accredited  normal  school,  college,  or  university;  superintendents  now  in  serv- 
ice exempt.  Said  superintendent  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  or  two 
years  as  the  board  may  choose  [Instead  of  at  pleasure  of  the  board].  The 
board  of  education  may  remove  any  of  its  employees  for  Incompetence,  negli- 
gence, or  immorality  after  notice  and  fair  hearing.       Ch.  269.  Mar.  18,  1911. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  to 
elect  a  treasurer  other  than  the  city  treasurer,  to  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  board  and  to  receive  such  salary  as  they  may  determine. 

Ch.  97,  Mar.  13.  1911. 

*  Kansas  (1910) :  Control  of  city  schools  held  to  be  in  board  of  education.— 
Williams  V.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  City  of  Parsons,  106  Pac,  36. 
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%emUiekj:  An  act  to  amend  the  sdiool  laws  and  to  create  boards  of  edooatlon 
and  to  define  their  duties  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Section  1.  Every  city  of  the  first  class  In  the  State  [Louisville  being  the 
only  onel  shall  constitute  a  single  school  district,  and  the  supervision  and 
government  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  education  con- 
sisting of  five  membera  Such  board  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  do 
all  things  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the  district  is  organ- 
ized. 

Sec.  2.  Such  board  shall  have  exclusive  control  of  the  conmion  schools, 
including  kindergartais,  high  schools,  manual  training  schools,  and  normal 
schools,  and  of  common-school  property  in  such  city ;  appoint  officers,  agents, 
and  employees,  and  fix  their  compensation ;  fix  time  for  its  meeting  and  make 
rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  therefor,  and  for  the  government  of  the 
schools,  and  for  the  examination,  qualification,  and  employment  of  teachers, 
such  regulations  to  be  operative  until  r^;)ealed  by  vote  of  four  members;  to 
certify  to  the  general  council  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  schools ; 
to  hold  real  and  personal  property. 

Ssa  3.  May  institute  condemnation  proceedings  if  necessary  to  secure  real 
property. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  board  of  education  must  be  30  years  of  age,  house- 
keepers, or  owners  of  real  estate,  residents  of  the  city  for  three  years ;  must 
not  hold  any  other  office  (except  that  of  notary  public  or  in  the  militia  of 
Kentucky) ;  must  have  no  interest  in  any  coiitract  with  the  board  or  in  the 
sale  to  the  board  of  books,  supplies,  etc. ;  must  not  be  of  the  same  immediate 
family  as  any  teacher  or  employee  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  Members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but  shall  be 
exempt  from  jury  duty  and  from  service  as  election  officers. 

Sec.  6.  Members  shall  be  elected  from  the  city  at  large,  and  for  the  term 
of  four  yesrs. 

Seo.  7.  Blections  for  members  of  the  board  shall  be  by  secret  ballot  and  on 
a  separate  sheet  from  an  other  ballots.  Prescribes  methods  of  conducting 
elections 

Seo.  8.  Prescribes  further  details  of  elections. 

Sec.  9.  The  first  board,  elected  in  November,  1910,  after  organizing  shall 
divide  its  members  by  lot  into  two  classes,  one  class  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers to  serve  two  years,  and  the  other  class  consisting  of  three  members  to 
serve  four  years.  Elections  thereafter  to  be  held  in  November  of  each  even- 
numbered  year,  and  members  chosen  to  fill  the  places  of  those  whose  terms 
next  expire  shall  hold  office  for  four  years. 

Seo.  10.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  after  January  1  each  year  the  board 
shall  reorganize  by  electing  one  of  its  members  prudent  and  another  vice 
president 

Sec.  11.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  board,  the  member  so  chosen  to 
hold  oflice  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  12.  When  the  new  board  shall  have  organized,  the  previously  existing 
boa  Id,  all  its  officers  and  employees,  shall  surrender  their  places  and  functions 
to  the  new  board. 

Seo.  13.  The  board  of  education  shall  adopt  rules,  by-laws,  and  regulations 
for  its  meetings  and  for  the  management  of  the  schools  within  00  days  after 
its  organization. 

Seo.  14.  The  said  board  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  business 
director,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  other  necessary  officers,  agents,  and 
employees,  none  of  which  shall  be  members  of  said  board. 

Sec.  15.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  but 
if  reelected  it  shall  be  for  a  term  of  four  years.  His  compensation  shall  not 
be  changed  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected;  he  may  be  removed 
by  vote  of  three  members.  The  board  may  appoint  assistant  superintendents 
on  the  nomination  of  the  superintendmit,  who  may  be  removed  by  the  super- 
intendent with  the  approval  of  the  board.  The  superintendent  shall  have 
general  supervision,  under  the  control  of  the  board,  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, discipline,  and  conduct  of  the  schools,  textbooks,  and  studies.  All 
appointments,  promotions,  and  transfers  of  teachers  and  truant  officers,  and 
introduction  and  changes  of  textbooks  and  apparatus  shall  be  made  only  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  superintendwt  and  the  approval  of  the  board. 
The  superintendent  may  suspend  a  teacher  or  truant  oflicer,  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  board.  All  appointments  and  promotions  shall  be  made  on  the 
asts  of  merit    The  sopeilntendent  shall  conduct  examinations  of  teachers 
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In  accordance  with  State  laws  and  regulations  of  the  board;  shall  devote 
himself  exclnsiyely  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  may  appoint  and  ranove 
clerks;  shall  exercise  g^ieral  supervision  over  the  schools;  shall  keep  him- 
self informed  of  the  progress  of  education  elsewhere;  shall  make  reports; 
and  be  responsible  to  the  board. 

Sbo.  16.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  business  director;  term  one  year;  if 
rejected  it  shall  be  for  four  years ;  may  be  removed  by  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  board;  salary  not  to  be  changed  during  term;  executive  officer  of  the 
board;  executes  and  enforces  contracts;  custodian  of  all  proper^  except 
moneys ;  supervises  construction  and  repairs  of  buildings. 

Sbo.  17.  The  business  director  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of 
his  office;  salary  fixed  by  board;  shall  give  bond. 

Sso.  18.  Subject  to  approval  of  board,  business  director  shall  appoint  and 
may  remove  engineers,  Janitors,  and  other  necessary  employees  and  agents. 
Board  may  provide  for  competitive  examinations  for  Janitors  and  engineers; 
a  mechanical  engineer  expert  in  heating  and  ventilation  shall  be  employed. 

Skc.  19.  Duties  of  boanl  and  school  director  in  relation  to  advertisements, 
proposals,  and  contracts  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings. 

Sec.  20.  Duties  of  the  board  in  relation  to  advertisements,  proposals,  and 
contracts  for  sui^lles. 

Sec.  21.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  term  one  year ; 
if  rejected  it  shall  be  for  four  years;  may  be  removed;  shall  give  bond; 
salary  not  to  be  changed  during  term;  shall  exercise,  subject  to  control  of 
board,  supervision  over  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  schools,  the  collection  of  funds, 
and  ^e  disbursement  of  moneys;  shall  record  proceedings  of  board;  shall 
make  periodical  statements  and  reports;  custodian  of  records  and  papers; 
subject  to  approval  of  board  may  appoint  and  remove  assistants. 

Sec.  22.  Advertisements,  proposals,  and  contracts  for  deposit  of  funds  of 
the  board.  Withdrawals  only  by  check  signed  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  countersigned  by  president  or  vice  president 

Sec.  23.  Annual  apportionment  of  funds  to  the  several  departments. 

Sec.  24.  The  board  may  borrow  money ;  limitationa 

Sec.  25.  For  the  maintenance  of  schools  the  general  council  shall  annually 
caused  to  be  levied  and  collected  a  tax  of  not  less  than  86  cents  on  each  f  100. 
The  amount  so  raised  to  be  paid  over  to  the  board. 

SBa  26.  Moneys  received  as  the  city's  portion  of  the  State  school  fund  shall 
be  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 

Sec.  27.  Escheated  property  shall  accrue  to  the  board. 

Ssa  28.  Existing  laws  relating  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, 
fines,  and  penalties  are  not  altered  or  repealed  by  this  act  unless  inconsistent 
therewith. 

Seo.  29.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the  mayor  shall  appoint  expert 
accountants  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  the  business  manager  and  to  make  recommendations  relating  to  business 
methods. 

Sec.  80.  The  board  may  establish  and  maintain  kindergartens,  manual  train- 
ing schools,  normal  schools,  and  normal  classes 

SEa  31.  The  board  shall  provide  separate  schools  for  colored  children. 

Seo.  32.  The  board  shall  prescribe  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
varloos  schools,  and  may  furnish  textbooks  and  supplies  to  pupils  free  of 
charge. 

Seo.  83.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  given. 

Seo.  34.  Nonresident  pupils  may  be  admitted  upon  payment  of  proper 
tuition  fees. 

Ssa  35.  The  board  shall  make  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction;  shall  take  school  census  every  three  years  or  oftener.  In  years 
in  which  no  census  is  taken  the  State  superintendent  shall  estimate  the 
number  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  apportionment  of  funds  upon  the  basis 
of  the  three  enumerations  next  preceding. 

Seo.  86.  The  board  shall  make  an  annual  report 

Sec.  37.  Penalties  for  violation. 

SEa  38.  Applicable  general  laws  shall  be  in  full  force  in  the  dty. — Ch.  2, 
Mar.  4,  19ia 

^Kentackj  (1910):  A  superintendent  of  schools  held  to  have  authority  to 
ai^tnt  on  June  29  a  school  trustee  to  fill  a  vacancy  to  occur  on  July  1,  in  the 
same  year,  where  his  term  extended  beyond  that  date. — Terry  et  al.  v,  Comett 
124  a  W.,  870. 
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*  Kentucky  (1910) :  Where  trustees  of  a  school  district  agreed  that  plaintlfr 

should  have  the  amount  of  certain  taxes  for  three  years,  they  did  not  perform 
the  contract  if  they  negligently  omitted  to  collect  a  part  of  the  taxes  due. 

In  an  action  for  breach  of  a  school  district's  contract  to  pay  plaintiffs  the 
amount  of  certain  taxes  collected  for  three  years,  evidence  held  to  show  tnat 
if  the  school  trustees  had  used  diligence  in  having  property  listed  plaintiffs 
would  have  received  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the  verdict  for  th«n. — 
White  Common  Sch.  Dist  No.  12  et  al.  v.  Grady  et  al.,  127  S.  W.,  537. 

Louisiana:  Requiring  each  school  board  except  in  the  Parish  of  Orleans  to  elect 
a  school-board  printer,  who  shall  be  tlie  owner  or  representative  of  an  estab- 
lished newspaper  published  in  the  parish. 

The  person  so  selected  shall  designate  a  newspaper  published  in  the  parish 
as  the  official  journal  of  the  school  board,  and  he  shall  publish  In  said  Journal 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  said  school  board  and  all  official  notices  which  the 
law  requires  to  be  published.  Such  publication  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
fiO  cents  per  100  words  for  the  first  Insertion  and  25  cents  for  each  subsequent 
insertion.    The  charge  for  all  Job  work  shall  be  at  the  lowest  current  rate. 

No   134,  July  5.  1910. 

Louisiana:  Limiting  the  term  of  office  of  officials  and  employees  of  State,  dis- 
trict, parochial,  and  municipal  boards  to  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
board  electing  them. 

Parish  superintendent  of  education  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  in 
July  following  the  election  of  the  school  board.  No.  30,  June  24, 1010. 

*  Louisiana  (1910) :  Where  a  school  board  furnishes  an  appeal  bond,  which 

It  Is  exempted  from  by  Act  No.  173  of  1902,  It  does  not  forfeit  the  right  of 
exemption,  nor  lose  its  appeal  because  of  an  insufficient  bond. 

School  boards  held  not  empowered  to  off^r  rewards  for  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime. — Luchlnl  et  al.  v.  Police  Jury  et  al.,  53  So.,  6S. 

*  Louisiana  (1910) :  A  chairman  of  a  local  committee  appointed  by  a  parish 

school  board  held  responsible  to  the  board  for  unsuitable  brick  contracted 
for.— Parish  Bd.  of  Sch.  Dir.  t?.  Alexander,  51  So..  906. 

*  Louisiana  (1911):  A  school  board  must  be  sued  in  its  own  name  under 

Code  prac,  Art.  119,  and  the  citation  addressed  to  It  under  Art  179. 

Acceptance  of  service  by  the  president  of  a  school  board  of  a  citation 
served  on  him  does  not  cure  the  want  of  citation  to  the  school  board. 

Appearance  of  the  president  of  a  school  board  without  authority  from 
that  body  held  not  to  cure  the  want  of  citation  against  such  corporation. 

That  a  school,  board  filed  exceptions  of  no  cause  of  action,  misjoinder,  and 
nonjoinder  after  having  first  excepted  to  the  Jurisdiction  for  want  of  citation 
did  not  cure  such  want  of  citation. 

A  motion  held  not  to  cure  the  want  of  citation  of  a  school  board  as  de- 
fendant.— White  Hall  Agr.  Co.  et  al.  t?.  Police  Jury  of  Concordia  Parish  et 
al.,  54  So.,  337. 
Maine:  Relating  to  the  union  of  two  or  more  towns  for  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, approve  the  union  of  towns  for  said  purpose  when  such  towns  liave 
an  aggregate  of  less  than  20  or  more  than  50  schools. 

Ch.  92,  Mar.  27,  1911. 

Maine:  Establishing  a  board  of  education  in  the  city  of  Biddeford. 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  the  mayor  and  four  persons  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  to  serve  four  years,  the  term  of  one  expiring  each  year. 

Ch.  172,  Mar.  22,  1911. 

Maine:  Fixing  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of 
Old  Town  for  supervising  certain  schools  for  Penobscot  Indians. 

Ch.  148.  Mar.  30,  1911. 

Maine:  Providing  for  the  dlscliarge  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  by  the 
superintending  school  committee  and  the  declaring  of  a  vacancy  in  his  office 
for  a  protracted  absence.  Ch.  173,  Mar.  30,  1911. 
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Maine:  Providing  that  tlie  ninount  of  State  aid  for  salaries  of  superintendents 
of  towns  comprising  school  unions  shall  be  deducted  from  State  school  funds. 

Oh.  191,  Mar.  31,  1911. 

^  Maine  (1910)  :  Under  Priv.  and  Spec.  I^ws,  1868,  ch  465,  2,  as  amended  by 
Prlv.  and  Spec.  Laws,  1907,  ch.  129,  held  that  a  superintending  school  com- 
mittee could  not  deprive  themselves  of  the  right  to  remove  a  superintendent 
at  any  time  by  a  contract  of  employment  for  a  definite  term. — Ck>llins  v.  City 
of  Lewiston,  77  At,  834. 

Maine:  See  A  {b), 

Massachusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Newton. 

Reduces  the  number  of  members  to  eight;  namely,  the  mayor,  ex  officio, 
and  one  elected  from  each  of  the  seven  wards.  The  act  must  be  adopted  by 
the  voters  of  the  city  before  taking  effect.  Ch.  232,  Mar.  18,  1910. 

Massachosetts:  Providing  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Cambridge. 

Section  20  prescribes  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  committee  in  the 
conduct  of  the  schools.  Ch.  531,  June  7,  1911. 

Massacliasetts :  Providing  for  the  permanence  of  school  superin tendency 
unions.  Ch.  399,  May  4,  1911. 

Massachusetts:  Defining  the  duties  and  powers  of  school  superintendents. 

He  shall  supervise  the  schools,  be  executive  officer  of  the  school  committee, 
assist  the  school  committee  in  keeping  records  and  accounts  and  making 
reports,  recommend  teachers,  and  recommend  textbooks  and  courses  of  study. 

Ch.  444,  May  13.  1911. 

Massachusetts:  Amending  sec.  44,  ch.  42,  of  the  Rev.  Stat,  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  superintendents  of  school  unions. 
Fixes  tenure  of  office  at  three  years.  Ch.  384,  May  1,  1911. 

BUchlgan:  Authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  any  organized  school  district 
containing  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  to  purchase  or  lease  lands  for 
schoolhouse  sites,  agriculture,  athletic  fields,  and  playgrounds;  and  to  sell 
any  property  no  longer  required,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  agricultural, 
trade,  and  vocational  schools;  and  if  deemed  necessary  to  acquire  lands  for 
such  purposes  outside  the  district  limits.  No.  222,  Apr.  28,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  members  of  the 
school  l)oard  in  common-school  districts  consisting  of  10  or  more  townships. 

Compensation:  $200  a  year  where  such  district  contains  30  public  schools; 
$400,  31  to  61  schools;  $600,  61  to  91  schools;  $800,  91  schools  or  more. 
Traveling  exi)enses  shall  be  paid,  the  maximum  being  fixed  at  $150,  $300, 
$460,  and  $500,  depending  upon  the  number  of  schools  in  the  district 

Ch.  148,  Apr.  13,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Requiring  school  boards  in  districts  of  10  or  more  townships  to 
publish  their  proceedings. 

The  public  examiner  shall  annually  examine  the  books  and  records  of  such 
districtB.  Ch.  361,  Apr.  20, 1911. 

Bflnnesota:  Authorizing  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  of  any  common- 
school  district  to  receive  as  compensation  such  an  amount  as  may  be  voted 
at  regular  school  meeting,  not  to  exceed  $6  in  any  one  year. 

Ch.  240,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

•  Bflssissippi  (1910)  :  An  indictment  for  forgery  of  a  school  trustee*s  certificate, 
as  required  by  Code  1906,  sec.  4563,  held  demurrable. 

In  a  prosecution  for  forgery  of  a  school  trustee's  certificate,  held  that  the 
persons  whose  names  are  forged  must  be  trustees  of  the  public  school,  which 
fact  must  be  formally  alleged. — Grifiin  t\  State,  51  So.,  466. 
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*  HtMOiiH  (1910) :  The  statate  proTiding  the  method  by  which  notice  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  given,  must  be  obeyed. 

The  statute  authorizing  the  majority  of  the  board  to  b ire  a  teacher  means 
a  majority  acting  at  a  legal  meeting,  and  not  a  majority  of  the  directors 
acting  sepnrately. 

Special  meeting  of  school  directors  to  employ  a  teacher  held  yalid  under 
Rev.  Stat,  1899,  sec  9766  (Ann.  SUt,  1906,  p.  4479).— Johnson  v.  Dye,  127 
S.  W.,  418. 

Montaiui:  Empowering  districts  having  a  population  of  2,000  [was  5,000]  or 
more  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.  Ch.  41.  Feb.  23,  1911. 

*  Montana  (1909) :  Presentation  of  a  claim  to  clerk  of  a  school  district  and 
his  action  thereon  held  to  create  no  obligation  on  part  of  district. — Kenyon- 
Noble  Lumber  Ck).  t?.  Sch.  Dist  No.  4  of  Gallatin  CJo.  et  al.,  105  Pac,  551. 

Nebraska:  Relating  to  certain  officers  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  having  between  25,(XX)  and  40,000  inhabitants,  and  also  to  taxation 
and  bonds  in  such  cities. 

Bach  of  such  boards  shall  anually  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  whose  salary  .shall  not  exceed  $1,000  per  annum, 
and  a  superlntend^t  of  buildings  whose  Falary  shall  not  exceed  $1,200  per 
annum. 

The  aggregate  of  school  tax,  exclusive  of  school-bond  taxes,  shall  in  no 
one  year  exceed  18  [Instead  of  15]  mills.  Under  certain  specified  conditions 
the  board  of  education  may  borrow  money  upon  bonds  bearing  not  over  5 
[instead  of  6]  per  cent  interest  Not  over  $50,000  of  such  bonds  shall  be  issued 
in  any  one  year.  Ch.  124,  Apr.  4,  1911. 

*  Nebraska  (1911) :  Long-continued  construction  of  Laws  1881,  ch.  78,  subd.  13, 

sees.  2,  3,  5,  allowing  compensation  to  secretary  of  board  of  education  of 
State  normal  schools,  knowing  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  authorises  the 
State  auditor  to  approve  such  claim. — State  ex  rel.  Ludden  v.  Barton,  auditor, 
130,  N.  W.,  260. 

*  Nebraska  (1910) :  Right  to  mandamus  to  compel  payment  of  a  school  district 

warrant  stated. 

Ck>bbey*s  Ann.  Stat,  1909,  sec.  8430,  giving  a  board  of  education  power  to 
hire  a  regular  attorney,  held  not  to  dipable  board  from  employing  counsel  at 
the  district's  expense  In  addition  to  the  regular  attorney. 

School  district  warrants  are  not  negotiable  and  a  purchaser  takes  them 
subject  to  all  existing  equities — State  ex  rel.  J.  L.  Brandies  ft  Sons  v,  Mel- 
cher,  city  treas.,  127  N.  W..  241. 

*  Nebraska  (1911) :  Where  school  district  has  exercised  its  franchises  for  a 
year,  its  legal  organization  will  be  conclusively  presumed. 

Where,  in  the  statutory  name  of  a  school  district  as  used,  the  words  are 
transposed,  the  variance  will  not  invalidate  acts  of  the  district 

Under  Gomp.  Stat,  1909,  ch.  79,  subd.  14,  an  election  to  determine  the 
issuance  of  school  bonds  may  be  called  on  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education. — Kockrow  et  al.  v.  Whisenand  et  al.,  130 
N.  W.,  287. 
NeTada:  See  A  (a). 

New  Hampshire:  Providing  that  each  member  of  the  school  board  of  the  city 
of  Manchester  shall  receive  $25  annually  for  his  services. 

Ch.  296,  Mar.  15,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  concerning  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education  in  certain  cities  of  this  State. 

In  all  cities  having  a  board  of  education  appointed  by  the  mayor,  any  duly 
qualified  resident  may  be  appointed  to  serve  on  such  board  without  regard  to 
his  place  of  residence.  C!h.  218,  Apr.  9,  1910. 

New  Jersey:  Regulating  the  employment  and  discharge  of  public-school  jani- 
tors. 

Provides  that  no  publtcHM^hool  janitor  shall  be  dismissed  or  suspended  nor 
have  his  compensation  decreased  except  upon  sworn  complaint  for  cause  and 
upon  a  hearing  bad  before  the  school  board.  Ch.  44,  Mar.  20. 1911. 
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Hew  JTersej:  Bxtending  the  applicatioii  of  an  act  aatltlf^  f'Aij  fuftT  t&gj^atUi^  /•. 
the  employment,  tenure,  and  discharge  of  certain  offiftei'8*Wi'd*einlJ^<Jye6e't)f''*** 
this  State  and  of  the  yarious  counties  and  municipalities  thereof,  and  provid- 
ing for  a  Oivil  Service  Oommiasion  and  defining  its  powers  and  duties,"  ap- 
proved April  10, 1008,  to  all  school  districts  of  this  State. 

Oh.  346,  May  2,  19U. 

New  Jersey:  With  certain  exceptions,  city  boards  of  education  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor;  five  members  in  cities  having  less  than  45,000  inhab- 
itants, nine  in  cities  having  more  than  45,000  inhabitants ;  appointments  each 
year  in  January,  and  terms  begin  February  1.  Ch.  870,  Apr.  2, 1912. 

New  JTersey:  In  incorporated  town  districts  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  the 
board  of  education  shall  consist  of  two  persons  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
[Takes  such  towns  from  the  general  law,  which  required  nine  members.] 

Ch.  840,  Apr.,  1912. 

New  Jersey:  The  custodian  of  the  school  district  money  [who  is  also  custodian 
of  the  moneys  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  district  is  located]  shall 
receive  compensation  fixed  by  the  board  of  education  [instead  of  the  common 
council,  etc.]  and  be  paid  from  funds  of  the  board  of  education  [instead  of 
the  common  council,  etc.].  If  the  term  of  custodian  expires  before  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  he  shall  continue  as  custodian  of  the  school  funds  until 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  Said  custodian  shall  render  accounts  to  the 
board  of  education  and  shall  deposit  the  school  moneys  in  depositories  named 
by  the  board  of  education.  Ch.  285,  Apr.  1,  1912. 

•New  Jersey  (1910) :  Term  "financial  ofllcer**  as  used  in  2  Gen.  Stat.,  1895, 
p.  2078,  sec.  2,  as  applied  to  school  districts  defined. 

A  claimant  of  a  lien  on  a  fund  applicable  to  a  municipal  building  may 
include  items  furnished  to  him  by  another  and  used  in  the  building. — Hazard 
et  al.  V.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Sch.  Diet  of  Boro.  of  Swedesboro  et  aL,  76  At,  237. 

•New  Jersey  (1908):  Township  committee  does  not  abuse  its  discretion  in 
fixing  the  salary  of  the  custodian  of  school  funds  at  an  amount  less  than 
would  have  been  paid  on  a  percentage  basis  under  a  statute  recently  re- 
peaied.~Bioe  v.  Middletown  Twp.,  Monmouth  (>>.,  74  At,  665. 

•New  Jersey  (1911) :  Contract  for  heating  apparatus  for  schoolhouse  can  be 
made  only  by  the  board  at  a  regular  meeting  under  Pub.  Laws  1903  (2d  sp. 
sess.),  p.  84,  sec.  89,  and  a  contract  by  the  president  and  clerk  is  unuuthor- 
jzed.— American  Heat  &  Vent  Co.  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  T'n.  of  West  N.  Y.,  79 
At,  813 

•  New  Jersey  (1912) :  Where  a  public  board,  required  to  award  a  bid  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  after  advertisement  allows  bidders  to  furnish  iilans 
and  specifications,  all  bidders  were  not  n^de  acquainted  with  the  specifications 
In  their  entirety,  and  the  opportunity  to  bid  afforded  by  definite  specifica- 
tions, open  to  all  bidders,  was  not  given. 

A  public  board,  charged  with  the  duty  of  awarding  a  contract  for  public 
work  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  will  not  have  discharged  its  du^ 
where,  after  bids  have  been  opened,  it  agrees  with  the  then  lowest  bidder 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  work  in  consideration  of  a  reduction  of  the 
t)l^_Kay  et  al.  1).  Bd.  of  Bd.  of  Kearney  et  al.,  88  At.,  954. 

New  Mexico:  The  board  of  education  of  each  incorporated  city  shall  consist  of 
five  members,  elected  at  large.  Full  terms,  four  years;  two  of  the  first  board 
expiring  in  two  years  and  three  in  four  years.  Election,  first  Tuesday  in 
April  in  each  odd-numbered  year.  (Formerly  two  members  from  each  ward; 
terms  two  years,  one  elected  each  year.)  Ch.  43,  June  8, 1912. 

Hew  Mexico:  Belating  to  publications  (in  periodicals). 

The  publication  of  proceedings  of  boards  of  education  and  school*  .directors 
which  are  required  by  law  shall  be  published  once  only,  and  iniKnglish. 
Publications  relating  to  school  matters  shall  be  paid  from  the  ^hodls  funds. 

Ql  49,  June  X(K  mZf 

lOeW— 1 
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•    •    •*• 
A  i^PH  ^l^lK  •iittieddlte.tlie  education  law. 

Section  284  fdrbids  school  district  tmstees  to  issae  a  warrant  for  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  unless  funds  are  aTallable  to  pay  such  warrant 

Section  285  forbids  the  interest  of  trustees  in  school  contracts. 

Section  310  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  education  of  union  free- 
school  districts  to  purchase  land  for  recreation  grounds  when  designated 
by  a  meeting  of  the  district  *     Ch.  140,  Apr.  22,  1910. 

New  Yoi%:  Amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  relative  to  Tacati<ms  of 
employees. 

Ckants  to  the  employees  of  the  department  of  education  a  vacation  of  not 
leas  Uian  two  weeks  in  each  year.  Gh.  679.  June  25,  1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter  in  relation  to  the  power 
of  the  board  of  education  to  dispose  of  personal  property. 

Authorizes  the  said  board  to  sell  at  prevaUing  market  prices  such  manu- 
factured articles  or  other  products  of  its  vocational,  trade,  preparatory  trade 
schools,  and  truant  schools,  day  and  evening,  as  may  not  be  utilized  by  the 
board  of  education,  and  all  moneys  realized  by  the  sale  thereof  shall  be  paid 
in  to  the  city  treasurer,  and  shall  at  once  be  appropriated  by  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment,  to  the  special  school  fund  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  use  in  the  borou^  in  which  the  property  sold  was  situated. 

Ch.  456,  June  9,  1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Lackawanna. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  atiendance  officers  of  District  No.  6, 
Shan  enforce  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  in  all  the  territory  included 
in  the  city  limits.  The  school  conmiissioner  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  in 
District  No.  6,  which  Ues  wholly  within  the  city.         Ch.  491,  June  15,  1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Sec.  161.  The*board  of  education  shall  consist  of  seven  members  who 
shall  be  styled  commissioners  of  schools.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  commissionert  now  appointed,  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
mayor  shall  appoint  one  commissioner  of  schools  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

Ch.  632,  June  23,  1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Rensselaer  in  relation  to  special 
tax  election  fbr  school  purposes. 

Date  of  such  Section  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  education. 

Ch.  597,  June  22,  1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Watertown. 

Smo.  13.  *  ^  *  On  tiie  1st  day  of  January,  1911,  the  mayor  shall 
appoint  nine  oonmiasioners  of  education,  two  of  whom  may  be  women,  three 
of  said  number  for  a  term  of  one  year,  three  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
three  f6r  a  t^rm  of  three  years;  their  respective  terms  of  office  shall  com- 
mence on  the  1st  day  of  Jianuary,  1911,  and  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively.  Ch.  500,  June  15, 1910. 

New  YoriL:  AN  ACT  To  amend  the  education  law  by  abolishing  the  office  of 
sdiool  commissioner,  creating  the  office  of  district  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  prescribing  the  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  such  superintendent 

Ssa  880.  The  office  of  district  superintendent  of  schools  is  her^y  cre- 
ated to  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1912. 

SCO.  8SL  1.  The  territory  embraced  in  the  school  conmiissioner  districts 
of  the  State  outside  of  cities  and  of  school  districts  of  5,000  population  or 
more,  which  employ  a  superintoident  of  schools,  shall  be  organized  and  di- 
vided into  supervisory  districts.  In  the  formation  or  division  of  such  terri- 
tory into  such  districts  no  town  shall  be  divided.  The  territory  of  such  dis- 
tricts must  be  contiguous  and  compact,  and  towns  shall  be  arranged  in  dis- 
tricts so  that  there  shall  be  as  equal  a  division  of  the  territory  and  number 
of  school  districts  as  may  be  practicable. 

2.  In  a  county  entitied  to  two  or  more  supervisory  districts,  the  school 
commissioner  of  each  school  commissioner  district  in  such  county  and  the 
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Baperrisor  of  each  town  in  such  connty  sbftll  meet  S^t't}ie.cS:>i)4tj^Mt^)iQU 
county  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  in* the  forauKm  and' 
divide  siich  county  into  the  number  of  supervisory  districts  to  which  it  ia 
entiUed. 

5.  The  number  of  supervisory  districts  into  which  each  county  rtiall  be 
organized  or  divided  is  as  follows: 

[Four  counties  comprise  one  district  each;  8  contain  2;  18  contain  S;  18 
contain  4;  7  contain  5;  4  contain  6;  2  contain  7;  1  contains  8.] 

Sec.  382.  1.  Two  school  directors  shall  be  elected  for  each  town  at  the  gen- 
eral election  held  in  the  year  1910.  One  of  such  directors  shall  be  elected  to 
s^rve  until  January  1,  1918,  and  the  other  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until 
January  1,  1916.  A  director  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  1912 
and  every  fifth  year  thereafter  any  one  shall  be  elected  in  1915  and  every 
fifth  year  thereafter.  The  term  of  office  of  the  directors  elected  in  1912  and 
thereafter  shall  commence  on  the  1st  day  of  January  following  their  election 
and  continue  for  five  years. 

2.  A  school  director  shall  vacate  liis  office  by  removal  from  the  town  or  by 
filing  a  written  resignation  with  the  town  clerk.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
school  director  shall  be  filled  by  the  town  board  of  the  town  in  which  such 
vacancy  eiciBts.  If  the  town  fails  to  elect  a  director,  a  vacancy  shall  be 
deemed  to  exist  in  such  office. 

3.  A  school  director  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
ofllce,  and  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  he  was  tiected  to 
office,  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

4.  A  school  director  shall  receive  $2  per  day  for  each  day's  service  and  his 
necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Skc.  383.  1.  The  school  directors  of  the  several  towns  composing  a  saper- 
visory  district  shall  meet  for  organization  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  May  following  their  election.  Such  meeting  shall  be  h^d 
at  a  place  in  the  supervisory  district,  designated  by  the  coun^  derk,  at  least 
10  days  previous  to  the  date  thereof.  The  school  directors  present  at  such 
meeting  shall  organize  by  electing  from  their  number  a  chairman,  a  clerk, 
and  two  inspectors  of  election.  The  school  directors  at  such  meeting  shall 
designate  a  place  for  holding  future  meetings. 

2.  The  school  directors  of  the  several  towns  composing  a  supervisory  dis- 
trict shall  be  a  board  of  school  directors,  and  such  l>oard  of  directors  sliall 
meet  at  11  o'clock  in  the  foroioon  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  August,  1911, 
and  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  every  fifth  year  thereafter  and  elect  a 
district  superintendent  of  schools. 

3.  If  such  directors  fail  to  elect  a  district  superintendent  of  schools  before 
the  1st  day  of  January  following  the  date  of  such  meeting,  and  a  vacancy 
exists  in  such  office,  the  county  Judge  shall  appoint  such  superintendent,  who 
shall  serve  until  the  board  of  directors  shall  fill  such  vacancy. 

4.  In  the  election  of  such  district  superintendent  the  vote  shall  be  by 
ballot  and  the  person  receiving  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  shall  be  elected. 
Each  school  director  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  such  election. 

Sec.  384.  1.  To  be  eligible  to  election  to  the  office  of  district  superintendent 
of  schools  a  person  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  of  the  State,  but  he  need  not  be  a  resident  of  the 
supervisory  district  for  which  he  is  elected  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Such 
superintendent  must,  however,  become  a  resident  of  the  county  containing 
the  district  for  which  he  has  been  elected  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  his 
term  of  office  begins.  Failure  to  acquire  such  residence  will  be  deemed  a 
removal  from  the  county.    No  person  shall  be  ineligible  on  account  of  sex. 

2.  In  addition  thereto  he  must  possess  or  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate 
antiiorizing  him  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  without 
further  examination,  and  he  shall  also  pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  the 
commissioner  of  education  on  the  supervision  of  courses  of  study  in  agricul- 
ture and  teaching  the  same. 

8.  A  district  superintendent  who  is  removed  from  office  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  election  to  such  office  in  any  supervisory  district  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Sec.  385.  A  district  superintendent  of  schools  before  entering  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  not  later  than  five  days  after  the  date 
on  which  his  term  of  office  is  to  commence,  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution. 

Ssa  386.  The  district  superintendents  elected  in  1911  shall  hold  office  until 
th0  lat  day  of  August,  1916.    The  full  term  of  office  of  a  district  auperlntend- 
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:  stt^  ickiika$  eldctild  JA*10X6  and  tber^fter  sball  be  five  years  luUI  iluOl  com- 
*  ^  1»6006  (to  th^'lAtr  d&y'  of  August  next  after  his  election.    A  district  eaper- 
intendeot  of  schools,  unless  renu>ved,  sliaU  hold  office  until  his  successor  is 
chosen  and  qualified. 

Hmo,  887.  The  office  of  district  superintendent  of  schools  sball  be  vacant 
upon — 
31.  The  death  of  an  incumbent 

2.  His  removal  from  office  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 

3.  His  removal  from  the  county. 

4.  His  filinf  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  his  writtoi  resignation. 

5.  His  aoc^tance  of  the  office  of  supervisor,  town  cleric,  or  trustee  of  a 
■ohool  district. 

8.  His  failure  to  take  and  file  the  oath  of  ofl!lce  as  provided  in  this  article. 

ftKL  888.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  it  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of 
tte  unexpired  term  by  the  board  of  school  directors. 

Ssa  889.  1.  Bach  district  superintendent  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
from  the  State  of  91,200,  payable  monthly  by  the  commissioner  of  education 
from  moneys  appropriated  therefor. 

2.  The  supervisors  of  the  towns  composing  any  supervisory  district  may, 
by  adopting  a  resolution  by  a  majority  vote,  increase  the  salary  to  be  paid 
by  such  district  to  its  district  superintendent  The  board  of  supervlors  of 
each  county  shall  levy  such  amount  annually  by  tax  on  towns  composing  such 
supervisory  district  within  the  county. 

Sec.  390.  The  commissioner  of  educaticm  shall  quarterly  audit  and  allow 
the  actual  sworn  expense  incurred  by  each  district  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  but  the  amount  of  such  expense 
allowed  shall  not  exceed  in  any  year  (800.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  from  moneys  appropriated  therefor. 

Sao.  891.  Tlie  commissicmer  of  education  may,  whenever  he  is  satisfied 
that  a  district  superintendent  of  schools  has  p^slstently  neglected  to  perform 
an  official  duty,  withhold  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  superin- 
tMdent's  salary  as  it  shall  become  due,  and  he  may  also  withhold  any 
sum  to  which  such  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  for  expenses  and  the 
amount  thus  withheld  shall  be  forfeited;  but  said  commissioner  may,  in  his 
discretion,  remit  such  forfeiture  in  whole  or  in  part 

Sno.  892.  The  commissioner  of  education  may,  by  an  order  under  the  seal 
of  the  educational  department,  remove  a  district  superint^deat  of  schools 
firem  c^Elee  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  such  superintendent — 

1.  Has  been  guilty  of  immoral  conduct; 

%  Is  ittcompetwt  to  perform  any  official  duty;  or 

8.  Has  persistently  neglected  or  willfully  refused  to  perlomi  any  lawful 
dntjr  imposed  upon  him. 

Sec.  393.  A  district  superintendent  of  schools  shall  not^- 

1.  Be  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  otherwise  than  as  author,  in 
the  sale,  publication,  or  manufacture  of  school  books,  maps,  charts,  or  school 
apparatus  or  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  school  furniture  or  any  other 
school  or  library  suEH;)lies. 

2.  Be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the  trustees 
of  a  school  district 

8.  Be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  agency  or  bureau  maintained 
to  obtain  or  aid  in  obtaining  positionB  for  teachers  or  superintendents. 

4.  Directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  emolument  gift  pay»  reward,  or 
promise  of  pay  or  reward  for  recommending  or  procuring  the  sale,  or  aiding 
in  procuring  the  sale,  use,  or  adoption  of  any  book,  map,  chart  school 
apfMmUus  or  furniture,  or  other  supplies  for  any  school  or  library  or  for 
reoammending  a  teacher  or  aiding  a  teacher  in  obtaining  an  appointm^it 
to  teach* 

Umo.  894.  A  district  sup^intendent  of  schools  shall  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  shall  not  engage  In  any 
ether  occupation  or  profession.  Such  time  as  shall  not  necessarily  be  devoted 
by  a  district  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  performance  of  the  clerical 
and  administrative  work  of  his  ofllce  shall  be  devoted  to  the  visitation  and 
inspection  of  the  schools  maintained  in  his  supervisory  district 

Ssa  895.  A  district  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  power  and  it 
Shan  be  his  duty— 

1.  To  inquire  from  time  to  time  into  and  ascertain  whether  the  boundaries 
of  t2ie  school  districts  within  his  supervisory  district  are  definitely  and 
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plainly  described  tn  llie  records  of  th%  office  <tf  the  proper  town  xAmk;  end 
in  case  the  record  of  the  boundaries  of  any  school  district  shell  be  fsond 
indefinite  or  detectiye,  or  if  the  same  ahall  be  in  dispute,  then  to  canM  the 
same  to  be  amended  or  an  amended  record  of  the  boundaries  to  be  made. 
All  neoessary  expenses  incurred  in  eetablishing  such  amended  records  shall 
be  a  charge  on  the  district  or  districts  affected,  to  be  audited  and  allowed 
by  the  trusteee  thereof,  on  the  certificate  of  the  district  saperintcndent. 

2.  To  assemble  all  the  teachers  of  his  district  by  towns  or  otherwise  on 
days  other  tlian  legal  holidays  wlien  schools  are  not  in  session,  for  tiw  pur- 
pose of  conference  on  the  course  of  study,  f^r  reports  of  and  adrkse  and 
eonnsel  in  relation  to  discipline,  school  management  and  other  school  work, 
and  for  promoting  the  general  good  of  all  the  schools  of  the  district 

8.  To  frequ«itly  and  thoroughly  inspect  the  work  done  in  the  training 
daases  maintained  in  hie  district  and  to  report  to  the  commissioner  of 
education  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  giyen  and  the  obserration  and 
practice  work  done  by  the  members  thereof. 

4.  To  hold  meetings  of  trustees  and  other  school  oflScers  and  to  advise 
with  and  counsel  them  in  relation  to  their  powers  and  duties,  and  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  repair,  construction,  heating,  voitilating,  and  light- 
ing of  schoolhouses  and  improying  and  adorning  the  school  grounds.  1\> 
especially  advise  trustees  relative  to  the  employment  of  teachers,  the 
adoption  of  textbooks,  and  the  purchase  of  library  books,  school  apparatus, 
furniture,  and  supplies. 

6.  To  direct  the  trustees  of  any  district  to  make  any  alterations  or  repairs 
to  the  schoolhouses  or  outbuildings  which  shall,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary 
for  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  pupils,  but  the  amount  which  trustees  shall  be 
directed  to  expend  in  such  alterations  or  repairs  shall  not  exceed  |200  in  any 
o>ne  year. 

6.  To  direct  the  trustees  of  any  district  to  make  any  repairs  or  alterations 
to  school  furniture,  or  where,  in  his  opinion,  any  furniture  is  unfit  for  use 
and  not  worth  rewiring,  or  when  sufficient  furniture  is  not  provided  to  direct 
that  such  new  furniture  ^lall  be  provided  as  he  deems  necessary,  but  the 
aBK>unt  thus  directed  to  be  expended  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  flOO. 

7.  To  direct  the  trusteee  of  any  district  to  abate  any  nuisance  in  or  on  the 
school  grounds. 

8.  To  condemn  a  schoolhouse  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

9.  To  examine  and  license  teachers  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  He  shall  also  conduct  such  other  examinations  as  the  commissioiier 
of  education  shall  direct 

10.  To  examine  any  charge  affecting  the  moral  character  of  an^  teacher 
residing  or  employed  within  his  district,  and  to  revoke  such  teadier's  certifi- 
cate as  elsewhere  provided  by  this  chapter. 

11.  To  take  affidavits  and  administer  oaths  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
public-school  system  but  without  charge  or  fee. 

12.  To  take  and  report  to  the  commissioner  of  education  under  the  direction 
of  such  commissioner  testimony  in  a  case  on  appeal.  In  such  a  case  or  in  any 
matter  or  proceeding  to  be  heard  or  determined  by  the  district  superintendent 
he  may  issue  a  subpoena  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  witness.  Service  of 
such  subpoena  shall  be  made  a  reasonable  time  before  the  date  named  therein 
for  the  hearing  by  exhibiting  the  same  to  the  person  so  served,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  district  superintendent  of  schools  attached,  and  by  leaving  a  copy 
thereof  with  such  person.  The  witness  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  at  the  time 
of  service  the  same  fees  as  provided  by  law  for  witnesses  in  a  court  of  record. 
Disobedience  to  such  subpoena  shall  subject  the  delinquent  to  a  penalty  of  |25, 
whidi  i^iall  be  recovered  by  the  county  treasurer  in  his  name  of  office  for 
the  benefit  of  the  county. 

IS.  To  exercise,  in  his  discretion,  any  of  the  powers  and  perform  any  of  the 
duties  of  another  district  superintendent  on  the  written  request  of  such  other 
superintendent  and  he  must  exercise  such  powers  and  perform  such  duties 
when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 

14.  To  make  such  investigations  and  to  make  such  reports  to  the  commis- 
doner  of  education  upon  any  matter  or  act  as  said  commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  request  He  sliall  make  an  annual  report  on  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tsmi>er  in  each  form  and  giving  such  information  as  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation shall  require.  For  this  purpose  be  shall  procure  the  reports  of  trustees 
d  school  districts  irom  the  town  clerks'  oOk^  and  after  abstracting  the 
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neceflsary  contents  thereof  shall  indorse  and  deposit  tibsm  with  a  copy  of  his 
abstract  in  the  office  of  the  coonty  clerk. 

fitea  896.  A  district  superintendent  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  direc- 
tions as  the  commisslODer  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Sio.  897.  A  district  superintendent  of  schools  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
especially  confored  upon  him  by  this  title,  possess  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  with  which  a  echoed  commissioner  is 
dMtrged  by  law. 

Saa  898.  Af^eals  from  the  official  acts  of  a  district  superintendent  of  sdiools 
or  from  liis  refusal  or  failure  to  act  in  any  matter  in  whi<di  he  may  legiily  act 
may  be  taken  to  the  commissioner  of  education.  All  questions  in  controversy 
resting  to  the  election  of  such  district  superint^idoit  or  to  the  formation 
of  supervisory  district  shall  be  determined  by  the  commissioner  of  education  on 
prop»  appeal.  The  provisions  of  article  14  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  to  and 
govern  such  appeals  and  decisions  therein.  Oh.  607,  June  28,  1910. 

*  New  York  (1910) :  Public-school  premises  in  New  York  City  held  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  its  board  of  education. 

Statement  of  right  of  New  York  City  to  rely  on  its  school  board  performing 
the  duty  in  the  first  instance  of  cleaning  snow  and  ice  from  the  sidewalks 
in  front  of  a  public  school. 

Notice  to  the  principal  and  janitor  of  a  public  school  of  New  York  City,  and 
to  the  inspector  of  its  board  of  education,  of  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  school  pr^nises,  held  not  notice  to  the  city. — 
Owen  V.  City  of  New  York,  126  N.  Y.  Sup.,  88. 

*  New  York  (1910) :  In  absence  of  statutory  authority,  board  of  education  is 

without  power  to  discipline  its  employees  by  imposition  of  a  fine. 

Under  Greater  New  York  charter  (Laws,  1901,  ch.  466,  sees.  1093,  1100)  a 
Janitor  of  a  public  school  is  an  employee  and  may  be  fined  for  violation  of 
rules. 

Greater  New  York  charter  (Laws,  1901,  ch.  466,  sec.  1068)  authorizes  the 
adoption  of  by-laws  by  the  board  of  education  providing  for  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  on  a  janitor  of  a  public-school  bulding  for  a  violation  of  proper  rules. 

A  contract  of  employment  between  a  school  board  and  the  janitor  of  a  school 
building  does  not  exempt  the  janitor  from  the  operation  of  by-laws  subse- 
quently ad<^ed  regulating  duties  of  janitors  and  providing  for  a  fine  for  the 
violation  of  such  regulations. — Farrell  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  City  of  New  York,  122 
N.  Y.  Sup.,  289. 

♦New  York  (1911) :  Certiorari  is  the  only  remedy  to  review  the  action  of  the 
board  of  education  in  fining  a  janitor  for  violation  of  rule  of  the  board. 

Under  Greater  New  York  charter  (Laws,  1901,  ch.  466,  sees.  1100,  1068, 
1098),  granting  the  board  of  education  certain  judicial  powers  over  ofilcers 
and  subordinates  and  the  power  to  fine  for  violation  of  rules,  a  janitor  is  an 
emfdoyee  subject  to  penalty  of  fine  by  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  having  jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  a  charge 
against  janitor  for  infraction  of  rules,  its  determination  is  a  final  judgment 
and  can  not  be  collaterally  attacked. 

If  any  prerogative  of  the  board  of  education  has  been  unlawfully  assumed 
by  the  board  of  education,  or  any  abuse  of  authority  indulged  in  or  any  sub- 
stantial injustice  done,  the  appellate  division  on  review  may  ratify  it. 

Section  25  of  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education,  providing  that  the 
committee  on  care  of  buildings  may  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dayt^ 
salary,  AeM  not  to  conflict  with  the  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  fine 
mider  Greater  New  York  charter  (Laws,  1901,  ch.  466,  sees.  1100,  1068, 
1093).— Egan  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  C5ity  of  New  York,  127  N.  Y.  Sup.,  611. 

*  New  Yoric  (1910)  :  Code  Civ.  Proc.,  sees.  1927,  1929,  held  not  to  authorise  an 

action  against  the  members  of  a  board  of  education  of  a  union  free-school 
district,  individually. 

A  judgment  against  three  Individuals  of  a  board  of  education  in  a  justice 
court  held  erroneous. 

In  view  of  education  law  (O>n8ol.  Laws,  ch.  16,  sec  220)  making  the  board 
of  education  of  a  free-school  district  a  corporation,  liability  for  wrongful  dis- 
charge of  a  teacher  employed  by  the  board  is  a  liability  of  the  board  as  a 
corporation. 

On  appeal  to  the  county  court  from  a  justice  court  in  an  action  against 
IndlTidoals  of  a  board  of  education,  held  that  the  county  court  could  not  sub- 
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■titote  the  board  of  education  aa  detendant  in  place  of  the  indivldoala. — 
Beynolda  v.  Foster  et  aL,  Bd.  of  Bd.,  128  N.  Y.  Sam  273. 

*  New  York  (1910) :  School  commissioner  "held  part  of  the  State  EjMtem  sobject 
to  the  control  of  the  commissioner  of  education. 

Under  educational  law  (Ck>naoL  Laws,  ch.  16,  sec  888)  the  conunissioner 
of  education  may  remoye  a  school  commissioner  for  negligence  without  notice 
or  hearing. 

In  determining  whether  a  school  commissioner  has  been  guilty  of  willful 
violation  or  neglect  of  duty  within  educational  law  (OonsoL  Laws,  ch.  16, 
sec  838)  the  commissioner  of  education  may  consider  official  records  on  file 
in  the  educational  department  of  the  State. 

The  office  of  school  commissioner  is  not  "property"  in  the  sense  that 
ronoyal  therefrom  without  a  hearing  is  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law. — ^People  ex  rel.  Woodward  v.  Draper,  Oom'r  of  Bd.,  124  N.  Y. 
Sup.,  758. 

*  New  York  (1910) :  Under  Greater  New  York  charter  the  board  of  aldermen 
and  not  the  board  of  education  has  power  to  increase  the  salary  of  a  statisti- 
cian in  the  department  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York. — ^Hogan  v,  Bd. 
of  Bd.  of  City  of  New  York,  121  N.  Y.  Sup.,  924. 

North  Carolina:  Requiring  regular  publication  of  reports  of  financial  tmns- 
actions  of  all  municipal  corporations  and  administratiTe  boards,  including  all 
school  boards.  ^  CBt  128,  Mar.  7, 1911. 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (a)  and  K  (a). 

Ohio:  Relating  to  bonds  of  treasurers  of  boards  of  education. 

Provides  that,  when  school  moneys  have  been  deposited  at  banks,  the  b<md 
shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  board  of  education  may  require;  and  that 
an  order  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  by  the  president  or  vice  president  and 
countersigned  by  the  derk  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  necessary  for 
withdrawal  of  any  money  so  deposited ;  and  where  such  depositories  have  be^i 
designated  accor^ng  to  law,  all  school  moneys  shall  be  deposited  therein  by 
the  auditor  upon  written  order  of  the  board  of  education,  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent or  vice  president  and  countersigned  by  the  clerk. 

S.  B.  No.  81,  May  17, 1910. 

Ohio:  Relating  to  deposit  of  school  funds  upon  competitive  bidding. 

Provides  that  the  banks  used  as  depositories  for  school  moneys  shall  give  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond  or  shall  deposit  bonds  of  the  United  Statei,  the 
State  of  Ohio,  or  county,  municipal,  township,  or  school  bonds  issued  by  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  the  option  of  the  board  of  education,  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  the  amount  deposited;  and  relieving  the  treasurer  of  the 
school  district  from  any  liability  occasioned  by  failure  of  the  banks  or  the 
sureties  th^^for.  S.  B.  No.  124,  May  18,  1910. 

Ohio:  Relating  to  the  organisation  of  boards  of  education. 

Provides  that  one  member  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  vice  president,  who 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  that  in  township  school  districts  the 
derk  of  the  township  shall  be  clerk  of  the  board. 

H.  B.  No.  387,  Apr.  28,  1910. 

Ohio:  Relating  to  the  appointment  of  superintendents  of  city  school  districts, 
and  providing  a  uniform  time  for  beginning  and  ending  of  superintoident's 
contract 

Election  shall  be  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  between 
May  1  and  August  31.  Term  of  office  of  such  superintendents  shall  end 
August  81.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  before  May  1,  the  board  of  education 
may  appoint  a  superintendent  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  school  year. 

H.  B.  No.  861,  p.  193.  May  81,  1911. 

Oklahoma:  Prohibiting  treasurers  from  depositing  school  moneys  in  any  bank 
which  will  not  pay  8  per  cait  interest  on  average  daily  balances. 

Ol  72,  Mar.  11,  1911. 
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•  Oregon  (191<y) :  A  board  of  school  directors  held  authorized  to  exercise  only 
the  powers  expressly  granted  by  statute  and  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  granted  powers  Into  eflDect 

Under  B.  &  C.  compM  sec.  3889,  subds.  5,  14,  the  selection  of  a  school  site 
^    held  vested  in  the  electors  of  the  district  and  not  in  the  district  board. 

Under  B.  &.  O.  comp.,  sec.  3389,  subds.  5,  31,  a  board  of  school  directors  may 
be  authorized  by  the  same  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  district  to  build  a  school- 
house,  purchase  a  school  site,  and  issue  bonds  therefor. — ^Baxter  v.  Davis  et 
al.,  Bd.  Sch.  Dir.,  112  Pac,  410. 

PennsylTanla:  See  A  (a), 

*  PennsylTanla  (1912) :  Board  of  schoc^  directors  held  to  have  abused  its  dis- 
cretion in  relocating  a  school,  so  that  a  court  of  equity  has  Jurisdiction  to 
interfere  by  injunction  for  protection  of  the  public. — Lamb  et  al.  v.  Redding 
et  al.,  83  At.,  362. 

^Pennsylvania  (1909) :  Board  of  school  directors  authorized  to  elect  a  prin- 
cipal of  schools  for  three-year  term. — Toye  v,  Exeter  Boro.  Sch.  Dist.,  74  At,  00. 

Rhode  Island:  School  committees  of  two  or  more  towns  may  vote  (instead  of 
vote  of  qualified  electors)  to  unite  to  employ  superintendent,  said  union  not 
to  be  dissolved  in  three  years  except  by  concurrent  votes  of  the  school  com- 
mittees of  the  majority  of  towns  in  the  imion.  (Was  by  vote  of  the  majority 
of  towns.)  Ch.  804,  Apr.  18,  1912. 

^  Sonth  Carolina  (1911)  :  A  return  of  service  of  process  in  an  action  against 
a  school  district  and  affidavits  held  to  show  a  proper  service. — Sch.  Dist  No.  9 
of  Richland  Co.  v,  Fowles,  Magistrate,  et  al.,  70  S.  B.,  315. 

Sonth  Dakota:  Amending  section  83  of  chapter  135  of  the  laws  of  190T. 

Provides  that  when  a  school  district  shall  for  any  reason  fail  to  elect  within 
one  month  a  person  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  any  school  district  office  the  county 
superintendent  may  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment 

Ch,  138,  Teh.  27,  1911. 

Texas  (1911) :  As  school  districts  are  not  subject  to  a  garnishment  assignee  of 
the  contract  with  the  school  board  given  as  security  for  a  note  can  not  be 
deprived  of  such  security  by  subsequent  garnishment  by  creditors  of  the 
assignee  whether  the  garnishee  knew  of  such  assignment  when  the  writ  of 
garnishment  was  served  or  not — Buchanan  v.  A.  B.  Spencer  Lumber  Co.  et 
al..  134  S.  W.,  292. 

Utah:  Relating  to  duties  of  clerks  of  boards  of  education  In  cities. 

Omits  requirement  that  published  reports  shall  dlow  to  whom  moneys  were 
paid.  Ch.  86,  Mar.  18,  1911. 

^  Utah  (1912) :  A  citizen  and  resident  taxpayer  of  an  alleged  high-school  dis- 
trict has  no  such  interest  in  the  validity  of  the  organization  of  the  district  as 
to  authorize  him  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
district. 

A  school  district  is  created  by  law  and  is  an  arm  of  the  State,  and  tbe 
State  alone  may  attack  the  validity  of  its  organization. — State  v.  Ryan,  125 
P.,  066. 

Vermont:  Amending  various  sections  of  the  public  statutes  relating  to  super- 
vision. 

Teachers  must  report  as  to  certificates  held  to  town  superintendent  [instead 
of  derkj.  Tests  of  sight  and  hearing  shall  be  madfe  at  any  nme  that  ap- 
parent defects  are  observed.  Supervisory  unions  shall  not  be  dissolved  be- 
cause the  number  of  schools  falls  below  25,  or  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  except  by  the  majority  vote  of  all  school  directors.  State  shall  pay 
expenses  of  annual  meeting  of  superintendents,  including  traveling  expenses 
of  superinteudents  attending.  Union  superintendents  are  continued  in  office 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  They  shall  prescribe  the  purchase  of  school 
books  and  supplies.  Five  or  more  towns  having  less  than  25  legal  schools 
may  unite  to  form  a  union  for  supervisory  purposes. 

Ko.  69,  Nov.  30,  1910. 
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iTefmont:  Relating  tx>  the  board  of  school  cottmiaslonerft  of  the  city  of  Rtit- 
land. 

A  member  of  the  said  board  may  moye  from  one  ward  to  another  without 
Tacatii^  his  office ;  removal  from  the  city,  however,  shall  create  a  vaoaiKy. 

Mo.  200,  Jan.  4,  1911. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  amend  section  1465  of  the  Code  in  relation  to  the  pay  of 
the  clerks  of  district  school  boards. 

Provides  that  such  derlca  ttiall  rec^ve  not  over  |8  for  each  teacher. 
(Raised  from  |2.)  Ch.  S31,  Mar.  17,  1910. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  authorize  county  or  city  school  boards  to 
sell  or  exchange  pnblic  school  property,  etc,  extending  the  same  provisiona  to 
district  school  boards.  Ch.  243,  Mar.  16, 1910. 

Virginia:  No  officer  of  a  city,  town,  or  county  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
derk  of  the  school  board  of  such  city,  town,  or  county.  Does  not  apply  to 
towns  of  leas  than  1,000  inhabitant&  Ch.  236,  Mat.  18, 1912. 

*  Washington  (1911) :  Officers  of  a  school  district  held  to  have  authority  to 

waive  the  district's  right  to  object  to  the  assessment  of  its  property  for 
benefits  from  street  improvements.— City  of  Seattle  Sch,  Dist  No.  1  v.  City 
of  Seattle,  115  Pac,  178. 

•West  Virginia  (1911) :  Members  of  board  of  education  held  not  Individually 
liable  on  contract,  payable  out  of  levy  for  future  year,  though  void  fdr  want 
of  power. — Coberly  v.  Gainer  et  al.,  72  8.  B.,  790. 

•  West  Virginia  (1911) :  Where,  at  a  general  electi<m,  a  president  of  a  board 

of  education  was  elected,  his  failure  to  qualify  created  a  vacancy,  under  Code 
1906,  ch.  45,  sec.  2,  which  the  county  superintendent  had  a  right  to  fill  by 
appointment — Smith  v,  Heppard,  71  S.  E.,  115. 

Wisconsin:  Creating  subsection  2a  of  8ectl<ni  94m  of  the  statutes,  relatkig  to 
special  elections 

Provides  that  a  special  election  of  superintendent  of  schools  may  be  held 
in  case  of  failure  to  elect  at  a  regular  judicial  election. 

Ch.  888,  Jtme  14.  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  515a  of  the  statutes,  resting  to  the  authority  of 
school  directors  or  boards  of  education  to  employ  lecturers  on  natural  science, 
historical,  literary,  and  other  subjects. 

Directors  of  any  school  district  {formerly  cities  only]  may  employ  such 
lecturers.  Ch.  498,  June  30, 1911. 

Wisconsin:  Providing  for  an  art  commission  in  cities  of  tlie  first  dass. 

*'  Section  1.  An  art  conmiission  is  hereby  established  in  cities  <it  the  first 
class,  composed  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  president  of  the  board  of  park  commissioners  ex  effldto. 

**  2.  The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  museum  ex  officio. 

"  8.  The  president  of  the  board  of  school  directors  ^  oOido,  two  profes- 
sional painters  and  two  architects,  who  shall  be  residesits  of  said  city,  the 
last  four  and  their  successors  in  office  to  be  appointed  by  the  three  officials 
above  named.  The  term  of  office  of  the  four  first  appointed  shall  be  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  years,  respectively.  Thereafter  the  term  of  office  of 
each  appointee  shall  be  four  years.  Each  appointee  shall  hold  office  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

**  Sec.  2.  The  commission  shall  serve  without  compensation  as  such  and 
shall  elect  a  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  from  its  own  members, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  have  qualified.  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  adopt  Its  own 
rules  of  procedure.    Four  commissioners  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"  S£c.  8.  A  suitable  office  fiftiall  be  provided  for  the  commission  In  the 
public  museum  building  of  such  city.  The  expenses  of  the  commission,  not 
exceeding  $100  annually,  shall  be  paid  by  the  city. 

••  Sec.  4.  Hereafter  no  work  of  art  shall  become  the  property  of  said  city  by 
purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise,  unless  such  work  of  art,  or  the  designs  of  the 
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same,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  proposed  location  of  same  shall  llrat 
haye  been  submitted  to  and  approyed  by  said  conmiission,  acting  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  its  members,  nor  shall  any  work  of  art  not  so  approved  be  erected 
or  placed  in,  over,  or  upon,  or  allowed  to  exist  in,  over,  or  upon  any  street, 
av^iue,  square,  place,  common,  park,  municipal  building,  or  other  public 
place  under  the  control  of  said  city,  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 
No  existing  work  of  art  in  possession  of  said  city  shall  be  removed,  relocated, 
or  altered  in  any  way  without  the  similar  approval  of  said  commission,  and 
any  such  work  of  art  shall  be  removed,  relocated,  or  altered  in  any  way 
that  may  be  ordered  by  a  vote  passed  and  approved  in  writing  by  all  the 
members  of  said  commission,  and  also  approved  by  the  mayor  of  such  city. 

"  Seo.  5.  The  term  art,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  apply  to  and  include  all 
paintings,  mural  decorations,  statues,  has  reliefs,  sculptures,  monuments, 
fountains,  arches,  ornamental  gateways,  memorial  windows,  and  structures 
of  a  permanent  character  intended  for  ornament  or  commemoration. 

"  Sec.  6.  Before  any  municipal  building,  bridge,  approach,  or  other  struc- 
ture shall  be  erected  by  the  city,  the  design  therefor  shall  be  submitted  to 
said  commission  for  examination  and  report,  but  such  report  shall  be  con- 
sidered advisory  and  not  mandatory. 

'*  Sec.  7.  If  said  commission  shall  fail  to  report  on  any  matters  submitted 
to  it  within  30  days  after  such  submission,  its  decision  shall  be  deemed 
unnecessary.*'  Ch.  318,  June  8,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Repealing  section  4  of  chapter  459  of  the  laws  of  1907  and  creat- 
ing a  new  section  to  be  designated  section  4  of  said  chapter,  providing  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
in  cities  of  the  first  class  by  a  nonpartisan  primary  election. 

The  old  law  provided  for  such  nominations  by  petition  of  600  or  more 
qualified  voters.  Ch.  5,  Mar.  2,  1911. 

*  Wisconsin  (1910) :  Under  Stat  1898,  sees.  694,  698,  and  Laws  1903,  ch.  307, 
county  superintendent  of  schools  held  not  entitled  to  an  increase  in  his  salary 
under  an  order  of  the  county  board  made  during  the  term  of  his  office. — 
Sh^oygan  Ck>.  i;.  Gaffron,  126  N.  W.,  542. 

^  Wisconsin  (1909) :  School  district  officers  will  only  be  held  personally  liable 
on  a  district  order  where  it  is  shown  that  the  order  was  illegally  issued. 

School  board  held  individually  responsible  for  contracts  and  orders  not 
executed  in  compliance  with  those  sections. — State  Bank  of  ReeseviUe  v. 
Keinberger  et  al.,  122  N.  W.,  1132. 

^  Wisconsin  (1910) :  A  school  board  having  exercised  the  special  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  to  purchase  a  safe  can  not  make  a  valid  purchase  of  another 
unless  it  has  authority  under  the  statutes. 

Section  435,  Stat.  1898,  giving  the  school  board  care  and  keeping  of  school- 
houses,  books,  apparatus,  and  other  property,  confers  no  (ower  upon  them  to 
purchase  new  property. 

Section  486,  Stat  1898,  providing  that  school  boards  may  purchase  books, 
blanks,  and  stationery  for  keeping  a  record  of  their  proceedings  held  not  to 
confer  authority  to  purchase  a  safe. 

A  school  board  which  has  no  authority  in  the  first  Instance  to  authorise  a 
purchase  can  not  ratify  such  a  purchase. — Glidden  State  Bank  v,  Sch.  Disu 
No.  2  of  town  of  Jacobs,  128  N.  W.,  285. 


A.  (e)  School  Meetings;  Elections;  Qualifications  for  Voters. 

See  also  0  (&)  and  (c). 

*  Arizona  (1910) :  A  substantial  compliance  with  the  statute  prescribing  the 
notice  of  an  election  held  all  that  is  required. 

Civil  CkMle,  1901,  paragraph  2184,  held  to  confer  on  school  district  boards 
the  power  to  designate  the  hours  during  which  a  school  district  bond  election 
shall  be  held. 

An  allegation  in  a  pleading  contesting  the  validity  of  an  election  in  a  school 
district  held  tantamount  to  an  allegation  that  two  votes  were  cast  by  persons 
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who  were  not  taxpayers  of  the  dlBtrict-^ldn,  Go.  Treaty  a  Krigbaum,  106 
Pac,  482. 

Arkansas:  ProTlding  for  the  manner  of  holding  elections  in  special  or  single 
school  districts  and  for  other  purposes.  Act  109,  p.  141,  Apr.  7, 1911. 

Oolorado:  Amending  sections  5915,  5918,  6919,  and  6920  of  ttie  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, relating  to  school  electionsi  Ch.  207,  May  28, 1911. 

CMonMlo:  Ckmceming  Sections,  and  providing  f6r  tke  appointment  of  regis- 
tration  committees  and  judges  of  elections,  and  the  registration  of  all  quali- 
fied electors  in  all  said  elections,  and  providing  for  the  punishment  ct  all 
violations  <^  the  provisions  of  this  act  Oh.  127,  Hay  80,  1911. 

^Colorado  (1910) :  Persons  voting  at  election  to  consolidate  sdiool  districts 
h^d  not  qualified,  not  having  resided  within  the  State  one  year. — People  v, 
Turpin  et  al.,  112  Pac.,  539. 

^  Georgia  (1910) :  Ballots  in  an  election  on  the  question  of  local  taxation  for 
school  purposes  held  a  sufficient  compliance  with  Acts  1900,  page  01,  prescrib- 
ing the  method  of  marking  the  ballot 

Omduct  of  persons  seeking  to  enjoin  collection  of  a  school  tax  held  not  to 
amount  to  laches.— Du  Pre  et  al.  v.  Cotton  et  al.,  07  8.  B.  870. 

*  Georgia  (1910) :  That  voters  going  to  an  election  precinct  were  prevented 

from  voting  by  a  misleading  statement  by  one  who  afterwards  was  sworn  in 
as  a  manager  of  the  election  that  no  election  would  be  htf  d  <m  that  day  would 
not  vitiate  the  election. 

The  failure  of  officials  whose  duty  It  was  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  to  en- 
force it  agflinst  certain  property  in  the  district  affords  no  reason  for  restrain- 
ing the  collection  of  the  tax  against  other  taxpayers. 

The  law  does  not  require  notices  of  an  election  for  a  local  school  tax  to 
be  signed  by  an  official.— Mabry  et  al.  v.  Fuller  et  al.,  07  S.  B.,  91. 

^Georgia  (1910) :  A  petition  for  a  school  election  held  sufiBcient  to  show  that 
the  signers  pur];)orted  to  be  qualified  voters  of  the  proposed  school  district. 

A  petition  for  a  school  election  held  sufilcient  to  show  that  the  petitioners 
were  proceeding  under  act  of  August  21,  1900  (Acts  1900,  p.  01),  to  obtain 
an  election  to  decide  upon  the  maintoiance  of  the  school  by  local  taxation 
pursuant  to  such  act 

Trustees  of  a  school  district  elected  under  order  of  the  ordinary,  not 
authorized  by  act  of  August  28,  1905  (Acts  1005,  p.  425),  as  amended  by  act 
of  August  21,  1900  (Acts  1900,  p.  01),  held  de  facto  officers  whose  acts  could 
not  be  collaterally  attacked  on  account  of  the  manner  of  their  election. 

A  petition  to  the  ordinary  under  act  of  August  23, 1905  (Acts  1905,  p.  425), 
as  am^ided  by  act  of  August  21,  1900  (Acts  1900,  p.  01),  must  be  signed 
by  the  petitionary  voters  themselves  and  not  by  an  attorney  at  law  repre- 
senting such  voter&^De  Loach  et  al.  i;.  Newton  et  al.,  08  S.  B.,  708. 

Illinois:  Amending  an  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  boards  of  education  in 
any  school  district  having  a  population  of  over  35,000,  existing  by  virtue  of  a 
special  charter. 

Relates  to  manner  of  conducting  elections  in  such  districts. 

S.  B.  No.  377,  p.  500,  Mar.  29.  1911. 

*  Illinois  (1910) :  A  ballot  furnished  for  voting  on  a  proposition  to  establish 
a  township  high  school  held  so  ambiguous  and  misleading  as  to  invalidate 
the  Section,  unless  parol  evidence  were  admissible  to  show  how  the  voters 
intended  to  and  did  in  fact  vote. 

In  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  to  set  aside  an  election  on 
the  proposition  to  establish  a  township  high  school,  in  view  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  ballots  affidavits  of  more  than  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  election 
that  they  understood  '^yes"  vote  as  for  the  establishment  of  the  school  held 
admissible  evidence. 

In  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  to  set  aside  an  election  for 
the  establishment  of  a  township  high  school  held  not  an  abuse  of  discretion 
to  deny  leave  to  ffie  the  information. — ^People  ex  rel.  Black  et  aL  v.  Sullivan 
et  al.,  93  N.  B.,  07. 
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Kjuimm:  R^atlBg  to  ftSBoal 

Fixing  a  Qniform  date,  the  aecood  Friday  in  April,  tor  annual  school  meet- 
IngB  In  all  diatrtetfli  C3l  283.  Fieb.  IS,  19U. 

Kentiickj:  Aotboriies  women  to  rote  at  school  dcctioiia  and  to  hold  oommon- 
j  achool  officeai  Ch.  47,  Mar.  12,  l»liL 

* Kentmcky  (1909) :  Graded  achoola  are  ''common  schools **—fldiool  electlonB — 
.  qoalificatioBa  of  Totov— lery  of  tax — school  cleetioii — manner  of  voth^ 
Participation  of  judge  anhsti toted  for  one  appointed  at  school  election 
harmless  irregularity. — Jeffries  eC  aL  v.  Bd.  ct  Trost  of  Oolumbia  Graded 
'     Com.  Sch&,  122  S.  W.,  818. 

*  Kentnekj  (1911) :  Under  the  drcmnstances,  held  that  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient compliance  with  Ky.  Stat,  sec  4481  (Ra8sell*B  Stat,  sec  5768),  rcqutr- 
ing  notice  of  an  Section  for  the  issoaiice  of  hoods  hy  a  common  graded-school 
district  to  construct  a  schoolhouse,  to  he  signed  by  the  tmsteea 

Less  than  a  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  common  graded-school 
district  held  not  to  have  power  to  appoint  election  officers  to  hold  an  election 
for  the  issuance  of  district  bond& 

An  election  by  a  common  graded-school  district  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to 
erect  a  school  building  held  not  inralidated  by  the  illegality  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Judge  and  election  clerk ;  they  being  de  fftcto  election  officers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  h^d  that  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  official  sig- 
natures of  the  trustees  of  a  common-school  district  were  attached  to  the  notice 
of  election  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  erect  a  sdioelhoose. — Lamaster  v. 
Wllkerson  et  aU  136  S.  W.,  217. 

*  Kentncky  (1910) :  The  court  in  proceedings  for  an  election  to  establish  a 
graded  school,  as  authorized  by  Ky.  Stat,  sec  4484  (Russell's  Stat,  sec 
5786),  held  entitled  to  enter  a  nunc  pro  tunc  order  showing  the  filing  of  the 
required  petition. 

'  One  attacking  the  validity  of  a  graded-school  election  on  the  ground  that  no 
order  was  entered  on  the  order  book  of  the  county  court  showing  that  the  re- 
quired petition  was  filed  held  not  entitled  to  object  to  a  nunc  pro  tunc  order 
showing  the  fact  of  the  filing  of  the  petition. 

Under  Ky.  Stat,  sec  4464  (RusseH's  Stat,  sec  5736),  a  petition  for  a 
graded-school  election  must  be  presented  in  open  court  and  entered  on  the 
'order  book  of  the  county  court 

Gne  may  assail  the  validity  of  a  graded-sdiool  election  on  the  ground  of  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  statute,  without  reference  to  whether  It  preju- 
dicially affected  his  rights. 

The  fftilure  to  enter  on  the  order  book  of  the  county  court  an  order  showing 
the  filing  of  a  petition  for  a  graded-sdiool  electioii,  as  required,  htid  not  to 
affect  the  validity  of  the  election. 

An  order  calling  a  graded-school  Section  need  not  give  the  names  of  the 
petitioners. 

One  owning  an  interest  in  a  store  in  partnership  with  his  father  held  a  tax- 
payer within  Ky.  Stat,  sec.  4464  (Russell's  Stat.,  sec  5736). 

An  order  for  a  graded-school  election  held  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  the 
election  merely  because  it  embraced  in  the  district  land  not  within  it. 

The  certificate  of  the  officers  of  a  graded-school  election  held  sufficient  in 
connection  with  the  order  of  the  court  calling  the  election,  the  report  of  the 
sheriff,  and  the  report  of  the  election  commissionera — ^Ralls  et  al.  v.  Sharp's 
Adm*r  et  al.,  181  8.  W.,  998. 

*  Louisiana  (1910) :  An  action  to  contest  an  election  on  the  question  of  Issuing 

bonds  for  school  purposes  held  barred  three  months  after  promulgation  of  the 
results. 

The  court  held  to  have  erred  in  disposing  of  a  case  on  its  merits  on  a  trial 
of  exceptlona — Folse  et  al.  v.  Police  Jury  et  al.,  51  So.,  65S. 

^  Loaisiana  (1911) :  A  police  Jury  have  authority  to  promulgate  the  result  of 
a  special  school-tax  election  may  not  delegate  its  power  to  a  board  of  super- 
visors. 

Where  a  police  Jury  failed  to  appoint  a  third  member  of  a  board  of  super- 
visors to  count  the  votes  and  proclaim  the  result  of  an  election  to  levy  a  spe- 
cial school  tax,  the  board  was  not  legally  constituted.— White  Hall  Agr.  CJo. 
et  al.  V,  Police  Jury  of  Concordia  Parish  et  at,  56  So.,  IL 
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^lAnalaUakm  (1011) :  One  who  contests  a  special  school-taz  election  on  apedflc 
gronnds  of  Irregularity  Is  limited  to  the  grounds  alleged. 

Irregular  reception  or  rejection  of  votes  at  a  special  sebool-tax  eleetton, 
which  would  not  change  the  result,  furnishes  no  ground  f6r  annulling  the 
election.— McWllllams  et  al.  t;.  Bd.  of  Dlr.  of  IberylUe  Partah  et  al.,  54  So.,  928. 

♦  Iioaistana  (1910) :  Ooost  1898,  art  281,  authorising  municipal  oorporatiens 
to  issue  bonds  after  an  election  for  the  punkose,  held  not  to  apply  to  spedal- 
taz  elections  under  article  232. 

Act  No.  106  of  1892,  proTlding  for  the  contest  of  special  elections  under 
Const  1879,  art  209,  held  to  apply  to  similar  elections  under  Const  1898, 
art  232. 

The  three  months'  prescription  proTlded  by  Act  No.  106  of  1892  h^d  to 
cure  all  irregularities  and  illegalities  in  special-tax  election  proceedings. — 
Waggner  et  al.  v.  Police  Jury  of  Parish  of  Jefferson  et  aU  51  So.,  1016. 

*  LovlsiMia  (1910) :  To  entitle  widows  to  vote  at  a  special-tax  election  held 
under  Const,  art  282,  as  owners  of  conununity  property,  their  rights  must 
dearly  appear  by  Judgment  or  order  of  court 

Individual  members  of  a  partnership  held  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  firm's 
assessment  in  a  special-tax  election. 

A  person  appearing  as  the  owner  of  property  on  the  assessment  rolls,  but 
who  had  sold  It  when  an  election  was  held  under  Const,  art  282,  held  not 
entitled  to  rote  thereat  • 

A  person  contesting  the  result  of  an  election  held  under  Const,  art  232, 
<m  ^edflc  grounds,  held  limited  to  those  grounds. 

A  speeial-tax  election  held  not  to  be  set  aside  because  the  commissioner 
of  election  received  votes  without  proper  evidence  where  such  votes  were 
legal.— Smith  v.  Parish  Bd.  of  Sch.  Dlr.,  52  So.,  122. 

^Louisiana  (1911) :  One  who  contests  a  special  school-tax  election  on  specific 
grounds  of  irrgularity  is  limited  to  the  grounds  alleged. 

Irregular  reception  or  rejection  of  votes  at  a  special  school-tax  election, 
which  would  not  change  the  result,  furnishes  no  ground  for  annulling  the 
election. 

A  proposition  to  levy  special  taxes  as  a  basis  for  bonds  for  erection  of  a 
school  buildbig  may  be  voted  for  or  against  as  a  whole. — ^McWilliams  et  al.  v. 
Bd.  of  Dlr.  of  IberviUe  Parish  et  aL,  54  Sa,  928. 

Hlehlgan:  Relating  to  primary  elections  to  nominate  candidates  for  school 
oiBcers. 

Womoi  who  are  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  same  manner  as 
men,  but  in  separate  boolrs,  and  wom«i  who  are  duly  enrolled  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  candidates  for  school  ofllcee.  Separate  ballots  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  school  oilcers.  The  results  of  such  primary  elections  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  the  proper  boards  of  canvassers  to  the  proper  ofllcials  within  ten 
days  after  such  primary  election. 

The  provisions  of  the  general  primary  law  (No.  281, 1909)  are  made  appli- 
cable, except  as  provided  in  this  act  No.  169,  Apr.  25, 1911. 

Mioldgaii:  Belating  to  elections  of  school  trustees  in  cities  of  the  fourth  class. 

The  board  of  education  shall  designate  polling  places  not  exceeding  five 
[instead  of  one  polUng  place].  Other  changes  necessitated  by  such  increased 
number.  No.  221,  May  1,  1911. 

Mliuiesota:  Providing  f6r  mailing  notices  of  annual  and  special  meetings  of 

common-school  districts  in  certain  cases.  Oh.  857,  Apr.  20,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  powers  of  annual  school  meeting. 

Chairman  and  clerk  of  school  board  shall  act  as  chairman  and  clerk  of 
meeting.  At  least  five  voters  shall  be  present  to  constitute  legal  meeting. 
Majori]^  vote  of  all  legal  electors  of  district  necessary  to  change  school  site. 

Ch.  249,  Apr.  18,  19U. 

Missonri  (1910) :  The  statute  held  not  to  require. that  a  school-district  election 
for  the  ptHrpose  of  determining  the  Issuance  of  bonds  shall  be  held  under  the 
Australian  ^stem. 

A  school-district  election  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  held  valid. 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  school  district  held  authorized  to  call  an  elec- 
tion to  determine  the  question  of  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  erect  a  high-school 
building. 
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Where  the  board  of  directors  of  a  school  district  were  authorized,  at  an 
etetUm  duly  called  ther^ar.  to  issoe  bonds  to  erect  a  hl^-school  boiling, 
tlie  bound  coald  not  use  any  part  of  the  i^oceeds  of  the  bonds  for  any  pur- 
poaa  except  the  erection  ct  a  hi«^i-8chool  bnlldin&— HorseHall  et  aL  «.  CkdL 
DIst  city  of  Salem*  128  &  W^  83. 

^Nebnwka  (1910) :  Women  entitled  to  vote  at  sdiool  elections  may  Tote  for 
or  agahist  school-district  bonds.— Olire  v.  Sch.  Dist  No.  1,  et  al.,  126  N.  W., 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  in  rdation  to  the  date  of  annnal  meet- 
ings and  the  election  and  duties  of  trustees. 

The  annual  meeting  of  each  school  district  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  May  [instead  of  August]  of  each  year.  Plurality  only  [Instead  of 
majority]  of  votes  cast  necessary  to  elect  school  ofllcers.  A  contract  with  a 
teacher  made  by  a  sole  trustee  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  term  of  the  trustee 
making  the  contract,  nor  beyond  the  life  of  the  certificate  of  any  teacher. 
School  year  from  August  1  to  July  31  [instead  of  from  one  annual  meeting  to 
the  next].  Ch.  442,  June  8, 1910.     ( Sept  1, 1910. ) 

New  York:  Fixing  time  of  meetings  in  union  free-school  districts  and  prescrib- 
ing manner  of  assessment  of  taxea  Gh.  8S0,  July  28, 1911. 

*  New  York  (1910) :  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  school  district  held 

without  personal  notice  thereof  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  district,  whwe  no 
resolution  changing  the  mode  of  notice  has  been  adopted  at  any  annnal 
meeting,  is  irregular,  nor  will  the  provisions  of  section  200  of  the  education 
law  that  snch  a  meeting  shall  not  be  held  illegal  for  want  of  a  due  notice 
to  all  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  thereat  validate  a  meeting  held  without 
notice  to  any  of  the  Inhabitants. 

The  right  to  subject  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  school  district 
to  a  tax  and  the  determination  of  the  validity  of  meetings  for  that  purpose 
has  not  l>een  exclusively  delegated  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, but  a  party  aggrieved,  if  he  has  a  clear  legal  right,  may  enforce  it 
in  the  courts. 

A  vote  at  a  meeting  called  without  legal  notice  to  any  of  the  inhabitants 
assuming  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  new  schoolhouse  confers  no 
authority  upon  the  trustees  of  the  district  to  issue  bonds  or  award  con- 
tracts therefor,  and  they  will  be  restrained  from  so  doing  at  the  suit  of  a 
taxpayer. — ^Austin  v.  Bd.  of  Trustees  of  Sch.  Dist.  No.  5  of  town  of  Babylon, 
Suffolk  Ck>.,  and  Yenser  and  How^l  as  trustees  of  such  district,  518  N.  Y.,  538. 

*  North  Oarolina  (1909) :  Special  election  f6r  assessing  a  special  school  tax 

held  valid  thou^  registrar  was  absent  from  home  on  some  of  the  days 
during  which  voters  could  register  and  though  the  notice  of  the  election  did 
not  spedfly  the  place  of  holding  it — ^Younts  et  al.  v.  Oommissloners  of  Union 
Co.,  06  S.  B.,  575. 

South  Dakota:  Prescribing  election  procedure  in  cities,  towns,  and  adjacent 
territory,  organized  as  independent  school  districts. 

Gh.  133,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

*  North  Dakota  (1911):  Women  entitled  to  vote  for  school  ofllcers  under 
Oonst,  sec.  128,  constitute  a  class  separate  from  qualified  electors  defined 
in  section  121. 

Rev.  Codes  1906,  seca  723-740,  do  not  require  women  to  register  or  furnish 
an  afildavit  to  entitle  them  to  vote  for  school  oflicera — Wagar  v.  Prendeville, 
180  N.  W..  224. 

^  Oklahoma  (1910) :  Special  school-district  election  held  not  void  for  want 
of  notice  when  it  did  not  appear  that  electors  failed  to  vote  by  reason 
thereof. 

Under  Ck>mp.  Laws  1909,  sec.  8066,  majority  of  qualified  electors  of  a 
school  district  may  designate  a  site  for  a  schoolhouse  at  an  election  for  that 
purpose.— McCarty  et  al.  i;.  Gain  et  aL,  110  Pac,  053. 

*  South  OaroUiia  (1910) :  An  actual  survey  of  a  school  district  and  a  plat 

thereof  must  be  made  before  an  election  can  be  held  on  the  question  of  the 
issuance  of  bonds  by  the  district 
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The  tenn  '^qnalifled  Toten,"  relating  to  the  sabmission  of  the  question 
of  the  issnance  of  bonds  by  school  districts,  defined. 

Findings  of  a  master,  in  a  suit  to  oijoin  a  school-district  bond  issue, 
that  the  petition  for  the  election  on  the  question  was  properly  signed,  held 
not  to  be  disturbed  on  appeal  where  the  evidence  did  not  compel  such  action. — 
McLaurin  et  al.  v.  Tatum  et  al.,  67  S.  E.,  560. 

*  Texas  (1912) :  The  fact  that  an  elector  had  not  assessed  his  property  for 
taxes  did  not  disqualify  him  as  a  voter  at  an  election  to  determine  whether 
a  tax  should  be  levied  for  school  purposes. 

The  election  officer  properly  r^sed  to  permit  one  to  vote  at  an  election 
on  the  question  of  levying  a  school  tax  who  stated  that  he  did  not  own 
property  In  the  district  subject  to  taxation,  even  though  the  voter  was  mis- 
taken as  to  his  ownership  of  property. — Clark  v.  Willrich  et  al.,  146  S.  W.,  947. 

Washington:  Amending  sees.  1,  6,  7,  and  11  of  Art  IV,  ch.  13,  Title  III  of 
ch.  97,  Acts  of  1911,  relating  to  the  registration  of  voters  in  districts  of  the 
first  class.  Ch.  106,  Mar.  17,  1911. 

West  Virginia:  Providing  for  a  vote  on  the  school  levy  in  Cooper  district, 
Mason  County,  and  in  other  districts  which  failed  to  vote  the  school  levy  in 
November,  1910.  Ch.  30,  Feb.  22,  1911. 


A.  (f)  Administrative  Units;  Districts,  Townships,  Municipalities, 
etc.;  Formation;  Division;  Consolidation* 

See  also  H  (e). 

Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  of  adjacent  school  districts  and 
prescribing  their  powers  and  duties.  Act  116,  p.  81,  Mar.  24, 1911. 

*  Arkansas  (1910) :  The  legislature  may  create  school  districts  for  any  reason 
satisfactory  to  itself,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  persons  who  reside  in 
the  territory  affected. 

The  legislature  may  change  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  for  any 
reason  satisfactory  to  itself,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  persons  who  re- 
side in  the  territory  affected. 

The  legislature  may  abolish  school  districts  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to 
itself  without  the  consent  of  the  persons  who  reside  in  the  territory  affected. 

Kirby's  Dig.,  sees.  7639,  7640,  which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  pupils,  etc., 
from  one  school  district  to  another,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  so 
transferred,  and  persons  without  children  can  not  have  their  property  trans- 
ferred. 

A  petition  for  the  transfer  of  children  under  the  provisions  of  Kirby's  Dig., 
sec  7639,  7640,  held  defective.~Norton  et  al.  i;.  Lakeside  Sp.  Sch.  Dist,  188 
S.  W.,  184. 

^  Arkansas  (1910) :  A  school  district  is  a  *"  quasi  public  corporation  "  which 
has  only  those  powers  expressly  conferred  upon  it  by  statute  or  which  arise 
by  necessary  implication  from  those  conferred. 

Powers  in  the  directors  of  a  school  district  will  be  implied  when  the  exer- 
cise thereof  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them. 

Under  Kirby's  Dig.,  sees.  7690,  7614,  7627,  7681,  directors  of  a  school  district 
held  authorized  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  school  desks. 

Directors  of  a  school  district  can  only  contract  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  statute,  and  where  they  contract  contrary  to  statute  or  in  excess  of  their 
statutory  authority  the  district  is  not  bound. 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  school  district  and  its  successors  held  to  have 
ratified  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  school  deska 

No  part  of  the  price  of  school  desks,  as  stated  in  the  warrant,  held  interest 
so  as  to  make  the  warrant  invalid. 

In  absence  of  statute  authorizing  it,  school  warrants  do  not  bear  interest 

Kirby's  Dig.,  sees.  7628,  7666,  held  not  to  authorize  the  county  treasurer  to 
pay  interest  on  school  warrants. 
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That  a  foreign  oorponitioii  hMd  aot  oompUad  with  the  law  of  this  State 
would  not  prereat  it  from  aialntalniiis  an  a^on  herein  on  a  school  warrant 
issued  for  desks  sold  to  a  school  district—JL  H.  Andrews  Go.  v.  D^ight  Spec. 
fikdL  Dlst,  128  &  W.,  361. 

OaliforBia:  Amending  section  1S79  of  the  Political  Oode,  relating  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  additional  territory  to  school  districts  In  Incorporated  cities  and  towns. 
Exempts  cities  and  towns  of  the  sixth  class.  Oh.  687,  May  1, 1911. 

Calif  oraia:  Amending  section  1729  of  the  Politieal  Oode,  providing  the  manner 
of  consolidation  of  nnion  hi|^-school  districts  with  high-school  districts  of  an 
incorporated  city  or  town.  Ch.  695,  May  1, 1911. 

*  OUifomU  (1909) :  School  districts  of  Oallfomla  are  puhUc  qnasi  municipal 
corporations  and  subject  to  constitutional  limitations,  the  power  of  legislature 
orer  them  is  plenary  and  It  may  dirlde,  change,  or  abolish  than  at  pleasure. — 
Pass  Seh.  Dist  of  Los  Angeles  Co.  v.  Hollywood  City  Sch.  Dist  of  Los  Angeles 
Co.,  106  Pac  122. 

*  CaUfoniia  (1910) :  Creatloii  of  a  new  school  district  from  territory  of  consoli- 
dated cities  will  not  necessarily  destroy  an  existing  district  Including  one  of 
them,  and  much  less  will  the  mere  election  of  a  board  of  education  for  the 
new  city. 

Evil  possibly  arising  from  withdrawing  part  of  a  school  district  where  part 
within  city  Is  detached  when  a  new  dty  is  created  by  consolidation  is  obviated 
by  Pol.  Code,  sec.  1676,  Municipal  corporation  act  (St  18S3,  ch.  49),  sec  795.— 
Allen  V.  Bd.  of  Trustees  of  City  of  Bakersfield  et  al.,  109  Pac,  486. 

•CaUfomia  (1910) :  Under  Pol.  Code,  sec  1576,  outside  territory  belonging  to 
a  school  district  l>ecome8,  on  inclusion  within  the  boundaries  of  a  city,  part 
of  the  hitter's  school  district 

Under  PoL  Code,  sec  1670  (prior  to  its  repeal  in  1909)  and  other  related 
sections,  when  the  school  district  loses  part  of  its  territory  by  the  inclusion 
thereof  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city,  the  hlgh-echool  district  also  loses 
tlM  same  part  of  its  territory. 

Territory  of  a  school  district  which,  by  inclusion  within  city  limits,  be- 
comes part  of  a  new  high-school  district  is  taxable  in  the  latt^  district 
only.— Prankish  v.  Coodrich  et  aL,  106  Pac,  685. 

*Connectlcat  (1911):  Under  Gen.  Stat  1902,  sec  2177,  providing  for  the 
apportionment  of  school  funds,  has  no  application  to  a  school  district  gov- 
erned by  a  district  committee. 

Under  Gen.  Stat  1902,  seca  2175,  2177,  school  districts  may  be  formed, 
altered,  or  dissolved  by  the  towns  within  the  limits  of  which  they  exist,  and 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  such  towns. — Hassett  v,  CJarroll,  81  At,  1013. 

Georgia:  Ck>nsol  Ida  ting  all  districts  in  Spalding  County  and  making  county 
the  unit  of  school  controL  No.  11,  July  28,  1911. 

*  Georgia  (1910) :  Act  of  August  14,  1909  (Laws  1909,  p.  534),  providing  for 

the  annexation  of  territory  to  Atlanta  held  not  unconstitutional  as  taxing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  added  territory  for  schools  of  Atlanta. — White  et  al.  v. 
(Mty  of  AUanta  et  al.,  68  S.  E.,  103. 

*  Georgia  (1910) :  Under  act  of  August  23, 1905  (Acts  1905,  p.  425),  as  amended 
by  act  of  August  21,  1906  (Acts  1906.  p.  61),  held  tbat  where  the  county 
board  of  education  does  not  lay  ofT  the  entire  county  into  school  districts,  the 
authorities  can  not  order  an  election  In  a  school  district  attempted  to  be 
created  in  the  county  on  the  question  of  levying  a  local  school  tax. 

Where  a  school  district  attempted  to  be  created  under  Acts  1905,  p.  425, 
as  amended  by  Acta  1906,  p.  61.  is  illegal,  held  that  an  attempted  special 
school-tax  election  therein  should  be  enjoined,— Lansdell  et  al.  v.  King,  tax 
eeUector  et  al„  68  8.  E..  102. 

Idaho:  See  A  (a), 

Illinois:  Relating  to  territory  taken  from  a  district  under  special  charter. 

The  township  trustees  shall  organise  such  territory  as  a  school  district 
or  annex  it  to  an  existing  district  if  there  be  not  sufficient  inhaMtants  or 
pupils  to  maintain  a  school.  H.  B.  624,  p.  511,  June  6, 1911. 
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IBfauiis:  To  reduce  the  oorpoimte  llmitB  of  the  Ki<^apoo  onicm  free  school  dis- 
trict 

The  territory  taken  from  said  district  is  placed  under  the  general  laws  of 
the  State.  It  is  proylded  that  this  district  shall  never  be  rednced  in  area 
except  hy  act  of  the  legislature.  H.  B.  143,  p.  510,  Jane  5,  191L 

niiiiols:  Belating  to  the  trmnsfw  and  transportation  of  pofHla 

Whenerer  the  number  of  diildren  betweoi  6  and  ^6  years  of  age  in  any 
district  is  leas  than  six  the  directors  may  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  pupils, 
and  if  necessary  may  provide  free  tnuuq;x>rtation  to  a  neighboring  school. 

H.  B.  326,  p.  616,  June  2,  1911. 

*IIll]iois  (1910) :  Where  a  written  notice  of  appeal  from  a  board  of  township 
trustees  to  an  appellate  board  of  county  superintendents  is  duly  filed  under 
see.  65  of  the  school  law  (Hurd's  Rev.  Stat,  1909,  ch.  122),  the  clerk's  ftOlure 
to  place  the  file  maris  thereon  does  not  defeat  the  right  of  appeaL 

Where  a  board  of  township  trustees  has  Jurisdiction  of  a  petition  for  the 
organixaticm  of  a  school  district,  by  virtue  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  school  law  (Hurd's  Rev.  Stat,  1909,  ch.  122),  sec  46,  cl.  4,  and 
sees.  52-54,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  record  should  show  such  compliance 

Under  the  school  law  (Hurd's  Rev.  Stat,  1909,  ch.  122),  which  by  sec.  46, 
d.  4,  and  sees.  52-54  defines  the  requirements  necessary  to  give  a  board  of 
township  trustees  Jurisdiction  of  a  petition  for  the  organization  of  a  school 
district  and  which  by  sec  66  makes  it  the  duty  of  county  superintend^its 
to  investigate  the  case  on  appeal,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  trustees  depends  on 
the  statute  and  is  reviewable,  with  the  trustees'  whole  action,  by  the  county 
superintendents. 

Language  of  petition  for  the  organisation  of  a  school  district  construed, 
with  refer^ice  to  the  requirement  of  sec  46,  cL  4,  of  the  school  law  (Hurd's 
Rev.  Stat,  1909,  ch.  122)  and  held  to  be  a  compliance  with  its  require- 
meatB. — Logue  et  aL  v.  Batterton  et  al.,  98  N.  B.,  354. 

IndiaBa:  Amending  an  act  permitting  incorporated  towns  not  exceeding  1,500 
inhabitants  to  discontinue  school  boards  and  iM*oviding  for  transfer  of  school 
property  to  township  trustees. 

Prescribes  a  method  by  which  such  towns  may  again  take  control  of  its 
school  affairs.  Oh.  176,  Mar.  4, 1911. 

Iowa:  Permitting  the  consolidation  of  districts  in  different  counties. 

Ch.  142,  Mar.  17. 1911. 

*Iowa  (1910):  A  consolidated  school  district  organized  under  Code  Supp.* 
sec  2794-a,  held  entitled  to  maintain  its  territory,  and  a  consolidated  district 
sobsequently  organized  may  not  take  territory  therefrom.  (Affirmed  by 
equally  divided  court)— State  t;.  Bd.  of  Dir.  of  Ind.  IMst  of  Webb  et  aL,  127 
N.  W.,982. 


Providing  for  the  voluntary  disorganizatl<m  and  consolidatUm  of 
school  districts  to  provide  transportation  of  pupils. 

If  approved  at  election  in  each  district  two  or  more  districts  may  be  dis- 
organized and  consolidated,  or  any  district  may  be  annexed  to  another  district 
containing  a  graded  schooL  The  district  board  of  consolidated  districts  shall 
provide  for  the  comfortable  transportation  of  pupils  of  said  district  living  2 
mUes  or  more  from  school.  Ch.  275,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

Kansas:   Directing  county  superintendents  to  reestablish  boundary  lines  of 
school  districts  of  which  the  records  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

Ch.  274,  Mar.  13,  1911. 
Kansas:  Relating  to  the  attachment  of  adjacent  territory  to  cities  of  the  first 
dass  for  school  purposes. 

Bemoves  the  former  limit  of  population  [30,000]  Qt  cities  to  which  said  law 
was  appUcable.  Ch.  93,  Feb.  21,  1911. 
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*  Kansas  (1910) :  Though  the  award  of  aititrators  appointed  under  Rev.  SMat. 
1899.  sec.  9742  (An.  Stat  1906,  p.  4463)  to  decide  as  to  the  change  of  the 
boundaries  of  school  districts  did  not  show  they  were  disinterested  men  and 
resident  taxpayers,  it  will  not  be  held  invalid  where  the  return  to  certiorari 
proceedings  to  review  the  award  contained  the  school  commissioner's  record 
of  appointment  of  the  board  of  arbitration  which  showed  such  facts. — State 
ex  rel.  Sch.  Dist  No.  18,  Twp.  51,  Rg.  d4  of  Platte  Co.  v.  Sexton  Oo.  Sch.  Oon. 
et  aL,  132  S.  W.,  11. 

*  Kentucky  (1910) :  Under  Const  sec.  158  where  a  municipal  corporation  also 

included  an  independent  school  district  the  Indebtedness  of  such  district 
should  not  be  added  to  that  of  the  city  in  determining  whether  the  city  had 
reached  its  constitutional  limit— Ex  parte  aty  of  Newport  332  S.  W.,  580. 

*  Kentucky  (1909) :  Two  and  one-half  mile  boundary  of  a  graded  common- 

school  district  shall  be  measured  from  the  outer  boundary  of  the  site  of 
school  building,  providing  site  does  not  exceed  1  acrei — Clear  Spring  Distilling 
Co.  V.  Bd.  of  Trust  of  Bardstown  Or.  Com.  Sch.  Dist  et  al.,  122  S.  W.,  527. 

*  Kentucky  (1910) :  Th6  south  line  of  a  school  district  held  extended  so  as  to 

include  a  certain  farm. 

Where  a  father  transferred  two  parcels  of  land  to  his  son,  who  resided 
on  one  of  them,  a  school  district  included  both  in  its  boundaries  by  stating 
that  the  boundary  line  shall  be  ext«ided  to  include  the  *  son's  farm.*' 

The  statement  of  the  appellate  court  that  a  certain  person's  farm  was 
within  a  certain  school  district  is  not  bniding  upon  8u(±  person,  where  he 
was  not  a  party  to  the  action. — ^Thornton  et  al.  v.  Head  et  al.,  130  S.  W.,  1075. 

*  Kentucky  (1910) :  Under  Const  sec.  183,  that  part  of  the  statutes  authorising 

conversion  of  a  part  of  a  common-school  district  into  a  graded-school  die- 
trlct  is  constitutional. 

The  boundaries  of  a  graded-school  district  need  not  be  given  by  courses 
and  distances,  but  are  sufficient  if  run  from  one  designated  point  to  another. 

The  statute  regulating  the  establishment  of  graded-school  districts  does 
not  require  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  a  common-school  district. 

In  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  establishment  of  a  graded-school  district  a  court 
of  equity  has  no  jurisdiction  to  review  questions  relating  to  the  regularity 
of  the  election.— Elliott  et  al.  v.  Gamer  et  al.,  130  S.  W.,  997. 

•Kentucky  (1910) :  Where  the  act  of  March  31,  1886  (Priv.  Acto  1885-56,  ch. 
492),  makes  a  railroad  the  boundary  line  between  two  school  districts,  the 
boundary  line  is  not  the  right  of  way,  but  the  center  line  of  the  railroad. 

Under  act  of  March  31.  1886  (Priv.  Acts  1885-«6,  ch.  492),  the  Ihie  of  a 
railroad  held  to  be  the  boundary  between  two  school  districts,  although  the 
purpose  of  the  act  in  transferring  <a  part  of  one  district  to  another  was 
thereby  partly  defeated. 

The  delay  of  the  trustees  of  a  school  district  in  asserting  their  rights 
against  another  district  results  in  no  disability  to  bring  an  action  save  in 
so  far  as  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run. — ^Trustees  of  Bddyrille  graded 
common  schools  v,  board  of  education  of  Kuttawa  common-school  dist.,  Na  28. 
132  S.  W.,  182. 

Bflchigan:  Amending  certain  sections  of  act  relating  to  the  organisation  of 
township  school  districts. 

In  case  any  township  whose  organization  as  a  township  is  proposed  con- 
tains one  or  more  graded-school  districts  having  a  population  of  900  or  less, 
the  inhabitants  of  such  graded-school  district  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  proposed  consolidation.  An  election  to  determine  such 
consolidation  shall  be  called  a  petition  of  one-fourth  [histead  of  one-third] 
the  qualified  school  electors  of  the  township.  All  cities  organized  as  school 
districts  and  graded-school  districts  having  a  population  of  over  900  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  The  receipts  from  the  l-mill  tax 
may  be  used  for  general  purposes.  Payment  for  repairs  shall  be  made 
from  the  general  fund,  instead  Gt  the  building  fund.  Other  changes  of  minor 
character.  No.  143,  Apr.  26, 1911. 

*  Michigan  (1912) :  The  school  district  of  the  city  of  Detroit  held  an  inde- 

pendent public  corporation  from  the  city. 

Making  an  officer  of  one  public  corporation  an  ^  o^cio  officer  of  another 
held  not  to  merge  the  organizations, 
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Bonds  Issued  for  the  purposes  of  the  Detroit  library  commission  held  of 
the  same  character  as  bonds  for  school  purposes. — Kuhn,  Atty.  Gen.,  ex  rel. 
McRae  v.  Thompson  et  al. ;  Detroit  Library  Gomm.  et  al.  t^.  Helneman,  City 
Cont.  134  N.  W.,  722. 

Minnesota:   Relating  to  the  formation  of  consolidated-school  districts,  and 
providii^  State  aid  for  sdiools  in  such  districts. 

^  SEcnom  1.  Two  or  more  school  districts  of  any  kind  may  be  consolidated, 
either  by  the  formation  of  a  new  district  or  by  annexation  of  one  or  more 
districts  to  an  existing  district  in  which  is  jnaintained  a  State  graded,  semi- 
graded,  or  high  school,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"A  district  so  formed  by  consolidation  or  annexation  shall  be  known  as  a 
consolidated-school  district.  Before  any  steps  are  taken  to  organize  a  con- 
sc^idated-school  district,  the  superintendent  of  the  county  In  which  the  major 
portion  of  territory  is  situated,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  consoli- 
dated-school district,  sliall  cause  a  plat  to  be  made  showing  the  size  and 
boundaries  of  the  new  district,  the  location  of  schoolhouses  in  the  several 
districts,  the  location  of  otlier  adjoining  school  districts  and  of  schoolhouses 
therein,  together  with  such  other  Information  as  may  be  of  essential  value, 
and  submit  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  who  shall 
approTe,  modify,  or  reject  the  plan  so  proposed,  and  certify  his  conclusions 
to  tlie  county  superintendent  of  schools.  To  receive  State  aid  as  a  consoli- 
dated school  of  ClasB  A  or  Glass  B,  as  defined  in  this  act,  the  consolidated 
district  must  contain  not  less  than  18  sections,  and  to  receive  State  aid  as  a 
consolidated  school  of  Glass  G,  not  less  than  12  sections;  but  any  existing 
school  district,  or  at  least  such  area,  shall  have  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  consolidated-school  district  A  consolidated-school  district  of  less  than  12 
sections  may  be  formed  as  herein  provided,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
special  State  aid  as  herein  provided  for. 

"  Sfcc.  2  After  approval  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the 
plan  for  the  formation  of  a  consolidated-school  district,  and  upon  presenta- 
tion to  the  county  superintendent  of  a  petition  signed  and  acknowledged  by 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  re^dent  freeholders  of  each  district  affected, 
qualified  to  vote  at  school  meetings,  asking  for  the  formation  of  a  consoli- 
dated-school district  In  accordance  with  the  plans  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  the  county  superintendent  shall  within  2 
days  cause  10  days'  posted  notice  to  be  given  in  each  district  affected,  and 
one  week's  published  notice,  if  there  be  a  newspaper  published  in  such  dis- 
trict, of  an  election  or  special  meeting  to  be  lield  within  the  proposed  district, 
at  a  time  and  place  specifted  in  such  notice,  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
consolidation. 

^  Sec.  3.  At  such  meeting  the  electors,  not  less  than  25  being  present,  shall 
elect  from  their  number  a  chairman  and  clerk,  who  shall  be  the  officers  of 
the  meeting.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  two  tellers,  and  the  meeting  and 
election  shall  be  conducted  as  are  annual  meetings  in  common  and  Inde- 
pendent districts.  The  vote  at  such  election  or  meeting  shall  be  by  ballot, 
which  shall  read  *  For  consolidation '  or  'Against  consolidation.*  The  officers 
at  such  meeting  or  election  shall,  within  10  days  thereafter,  certify  the  result 
of  the  vote  to  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  such  district  mainly 
lies.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  be  for  consolidation,  the  county  superin- 
tends t  within  10  days  thereafter  shall  make  proper  orders  to  give  effect  to 
such  vote,  and  shall  thereafter  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  auditor  of  each 
county  in  which  any  part  of  any  district  affected  lies,  and  to  the  clerk  of  each 
district  affected,  and  also  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  If  the 
order  be  for  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  it  shall  specify  the  number  of 
such  district  The  county  superintendent  shall  also  cause  10  days*  posted 
notice,  and  one  week's  published  notice,  if  there  be  a  newspaper  published  in 
such  district,  to  be  given  of  a  meeting  to  elect  officers  of  the  newly  formed 
consolidated-school  district:  Provided,  That  a  consolidated  district  shall 
upon  its  formation  become  an  Independent  district,  with  the  powers,  privi- 
leges, and  duties  now  conferred  by  Inw  upon  Independent  dlstrict&  After  the 
formation  of  any  consolldnted-RCbool  district  appeal  may  be  taken  as  now 
provided  by  law  In  connection  with  the  formation  of  other  school  districta 
Nutbing  in  thlR  act  shall  be  construed  to  transfer  the  liability  of  existing 
bonded  indebtedness  from  the  district  or  territory  against  which  it  was 
od^lQally  incurred. 
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*'  Sec.  4.  In  like  manner,  one  or  more  school  districts  may  be  consolidated 
with  an  existing  district  in  which  is  maintained  a  State  high,  semlgraded,  or 
graded  school,  in  which  case  the  board  of  the  district  maintaining  a  State 
high,  semigraded,  or  graded  school  shall  continue  to  be  the  l>oard  governing 
the  consolidated-school  district  until  the  next  annual  school  meeting,  when 
successors  to  the  members  whose  terms  then  expire  shall  be  elected  by  the 
legally  qualified  voters  of  the  consolidated  school  district.  In  like  manner 
one  or  more  school  districts  may  be  consolidated  with  an  existing  district  in 
which  is  maintained  a  State  high,  graded,  or  semigraded  school,  in  which 
case  the  school  board  of  the  district  maintaiuing  a  State  high,  graded,  or  semi- 
graded  school  shall  continue  to  be  the  board  governing  the  consolidated-school 
district,  until  the  next  annual  school  meeting,  when  successors  to  the  mem- 
bers whose  terms  then  expire  shall  be  elected  by  the  legally  qualified  voters 
of  the  consolidated  school  district:  Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of 
consolidation  with  a  school  district  in  which  there  is  maintained  a  State  high 
or  State  graded  school,  consolidation  shall  be  effected  by  vote  of  the  rural- 
school  districts  only,  in  the  manner  provided  under  this  act  and  by  the  ap- 
proval of  such  consolidation  of  the  rural  district  or  districts  with  the  one 
in  which  there  is  maintained  a  State  high  or  graded  school  by  the  school 
board  thereof. 

''  Sec.  5.  The  officers  of  the  several  districts  forming  a  consolidated-school 
district  shall  within  10  days  from  receipt  of  copy  of  the  order  of  the  county 
superintendent  certifying  the  formation  of  the  new  district,  or  immediately 
after  the  election  and  qualification  of  members  of  the  school  board  in  the 
consolidated-school  district,  tuni  over  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  newly 
elected  school  board,  or  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  school  board  in  the  dis- 
trict maintaining  the  State  high  or  graded  school,  all  records,  funds,  credits, 
and  effects  of  their  several  districts. 

"  Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  condition  in  rural  schools, 
and  to  encourage  industrial  training,  including  the  elements  of  agricultural, 
manual  training,  and  home  economics,  the  board  in  a  consolidated-school  dis- 
trict is  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  two  or  more  departments,  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  or  expend  a  reasonable  amount  for  room  and 
board  of  pupils  whose  attendance  at  school  can  more  economically  and  con- 
veniently be  provided  for  by  such  means ;  locate  and  acquire  sites  of  not  less 
than  2  acres,  and  erect  necessary  and  suitable  buildings  thereon  when  money 
therefor  has  been  voted  by  the  district  They  shall  submit  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  a  plat  of  the  school  ground  indicating  the  site 
of  the  proposed  buildings,  plans  and  specifications  for  the  school  building  and 
its  equipment,  and  the  equipment  of  the  premises. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  respect 
to  schools  in  consolidated  districts,  to  approve  plans  of  sites,  of  buildings 
and  their  equipment,  and  the  equipment  of  the  premises;  to  prepare  sugges- 
tive courses  of  study,  Including  an  industrial  course;  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  the  principal  and  teachers,  and  through  such  supervisors  as  he 
may  appoint,  and  in  connection  with  the  county  superintendent,  exercise 
general  supervision  over  said  consolidated  schools. 

"  Sec.  7.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  receiving  State  aid,  schools  in  consolidated 
districts  shall  be  classified  as  A,  B,  and  C.  They  shall  be  in  session  at  least 
eight  months  in  the  year  and  be  well  organized.  They  shall  have  suitable 
schoolhouses  with  the  necessary  rooms  and  equipment  Those  belonging  to 
Glass  A  shall  have  at  least  four  departments ;  those  of  Glass  B  three  depart- 
ments; and  those  of  Glass  G  two  departments.  The  board  in  a  consolidated- 
school  district  maintaining  a  school  of  either  class  shall  arrange  for  the 
attendance  of  all  pupils  living  more  than  2  miles  from  the  school,  through 
suitable  provision  for  transportation,  or  for  the  board  and  room  of  such  as 
may  l>e  more  economically  and  conveniently  provided  for  by  such  meana 

"(2)  The* principal  of  a  school  coming  under  Glass  A  shall  hold  at  least 
a  diploma  from  the  advanced  course  of  a  State  normal  school,  and  be  qualified 
to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  as  determined  by  such  tests  as  are 
required  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  school  of  this  class 
shall  have  suitable  rooms  and  equipment  for  industrial  and  other  work,  a 
library,  and  necessary  apparatus  and  equipment  for  efficient,  work,  and  a 
course  of  study  embracing  such  branches  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

"(3)  The  principal  of  a  school  coming  under  Glass  B  or  C  shall  hol(J,at 
least  a  State  first-grade  certificate,  and  in  other  respects  these  schools  shall 
comply  with  the  cBquirements  of  achools  under  Class  A,  80  l^r  as  this  may 
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be  practicable,  In  accordance  with  requirements  fixed  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  Teacbers  other  than  the  principal,  including  special 
teachers,  shall  possess  such  qualifications  as  are  required  of  teachers  in  State 
graded  schools. 

"(4)  Besides  maintaining  schools  in  consolidated  districts  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  those  coming  under  Classes  A,  B,  and  C  the  school  board 
may  maintain  other  schools  of  not  more  than  two  rooms,  and  receive  State 
aid  for  these  as  provided  for  semigraded  and  rural  8chool& 

**  Sec.   8. Schools   under   Class   A   in   consolidated   districts   shall 

receive  annually  State  aid  of  $1,500 ;  those  under  Class  B  $1,000 ;  those  under 
Class  C  $750 ;  and  in  addition  to  such  annual  aid  a  school  of  any  of  the  above 
classes  shall  receive  an  amount  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  building  equal 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  said  building,  but  no  district  shall  receive  more 
than  a  total  of  $1,500  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  annual 
aid  and  the  aid  for  building  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided 
by  law  for  the  payment  of  other  State  aid -to  public  schools.  Whenever  any 
school  in  a  consolidated  district  attains  the  rank  of  State  high  or  graded 
school,  it  shall  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  schools.** 

Ch.  207,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Prescribing  the  manner  of  changing  the  boundary  lines  of  com- 
mon-school districts  which  include  an  incorporated  borough,  village,  or  city  of 
not  more  than  7,000  [instead  of  2,000]  inhabitanta    Ch.  204,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  a  division  of  moneys,  funds,  and  credits  of  un- 
organized school  territory  affected  by  the  creation  and  organization  of  new 
counties.  Ch,  279,  Apr.  19,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  instruction  of  pupils  In  an  adjoining  district 

The  school  board  of  any  district  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  its 
pupils  in  an  adjoining  district  and  in  such  case  may  [instead  of  shall]  dis- 
continue the  schools  of  its  own  district,  and  provide  transportation  for  Its 
pupila  Such  districts  shall  retain  .their  organization  and  be  ^ititled  to 
public  moneys.  Including  the  special  State  aid  of  $150  to  common  schools  of 
Class  A.  Public  money  for  nonresident  pupils  In  the  high-school  department, 
however,  shall  go  to  the  district  in  which  the  high  school  is  located. 

Ch.  167,  Apr.  15, 1911. 

*  Minnesota  (1910)  :  Special  Laws  1878,  ch.  157,  establishing  Minneapolis  a 

school  district,  and  declaring  the  board  of  education^  a  corporation,  is  a  part 
A  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. — Jackson  v.  Board  of  education  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  127  N.  W.,  569. 

Mississippi:  Municipalities  may  release  territory  outside  of  corporate  limits 
on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  resident  freeholders  in  the  territory  concerned. 

Ch.  129,  Mar.  16, 1912. 

♦  Missonri  (1911)  :  A  decision  by  a  board  of  arbitrators  appointed  under  Rev. 

Stat.  1899,  sec.  9742,  to  decide  upon  changes  in  school  districts,  held  not  op^i 
to  collateral  attack. 

A  petition  for  an  election  to  change  a  school  district  as  provided  for  in 
Rev.  Stat.,  1899,  sec.  9742,  held  sufficient  to  give  regularity  to  later  proceedings. 

The  original  petition  required  by  Rev.  Stat,  1899,  section  9742,  which  relates 
to  the  alteration  of  school  districts  held  immaterial  in  a  collateral  attack  upon 
a  determination  by  arbitrators  appointed  under  the  statute. 

Equity  will  not.  In  a  collateral  proceeding,  interfere  with  a  Judgment  of 
arbitrators  appointed  under  Rev.  Stat.,  1899,  sec.  9742,  providing  for  the 
alteration  of  school  districts. 

The  determination  of  a  board  of  arbitrators  appointed  under  Rev.  Stat., 
1899.  sec.  9742,  can  not  be  collaterally  impeached  by  injunction,  when  there 
is  an  adequate  remedy  at  law. — Sch.  Dist  No.  58  of  Pike  Co.  t?.  C^happel,  Co. 
Clk.,  et  al.,  135  S.  W.  75. 

Montana:  Prescribing  manner  of  organization  of  new  districts  and  fixing  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  must  be  organized.  Ch.  82,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

^Nebraska  (1910) :  Owner  of  taxable  property,  but  not  legal  voter,  in  a  school 
district  can  not  contest  matter  of  consolidation  of  that  district  with  adjoin- 
ing one,  under  Comp.  Stat,  1909,  Ch.  79,  sec.  4,  subd.  1. — Sch.  Dist  No.  11  of 
Thurston  Co.  et  aL  t7.  Copple,  128  N.  W.,  1133. 
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Nevada:  See  A  (a). 

*  New  Hampshire  (1910) :  The  title  of  Laws  1909,  ch.  23,  indicates  the  stato- 

tory  definition  therein  of  the  word  "town"  was  not  intended  to  indnde 
special-school  districts,  and  the  word  *'  towns,'*  as  used  in  section  1  of  chap- 
ter 158,  does  not  include  specialHschool  districts  and  they  are  not  entitled  to 
share  in  the  appropriation  provided  for  in  sections  2  and  3  thereof. — In  re 
Opinion  of  Justices,  75  At,  429. 

*  North  Carolina  (1909) :  Persons  opposed  to  a  special-tax  school  district  as 

unwise  may  not  complain  having  failed  to  appear  and  object  when  petition 
therefor  was  presented  to  county  board  of  education. 

Ev«i  if  the  provisions  as  to  convenience  and  compactness  of  school  districts 
applies  to  a  special-tax  district  the  question  is  for  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion and  its  action  is  not  reviewable. — ^Howell  et  al.  v.  Howell  et  aL,  66 
S.  E.,  571. 

North  Dakoto:  Bee  A  (a). 

*  North  Dakota    (1910) :   Where  a   special-school  district  under  Rev.   Code 

1905,  sec.  949,  annexed  adjacent  territory  in  an  action  by  the  territory  so 
annexed  some  two  years  thereafter,  the  question  whether  the  application  for 
annexation  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  annexed 
territory  can  not  be  determined. 

Plaintiff  held  estopped  by  acquiescence  from  questioning  the  validity  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  board  of  education  of  school  districts  in  annexing  adjacent 
territory,  under  Rev.  Codes,  1905,  sec.  949. — Greenfield  sch.  dist  et  al.  v. 
Hannaford  sp.  sch.  dist.  et  al.,  127  N.  W.,  499. 

Ohio:  Authorizing  a  special  election  to  determine  the  organisation  or  dlssdla- 
tion  of  a  village-school  district  in  any  village  with  a  tax  valuation  of  less 
than  $100,000.  H.  B.  No.  241,  p.  37,  Mar.  6.  1911. 

*  Ohio  (1909) :  Under  Rev.  Stat  as  amended  each  incorporated  village  thai 
existing  or  since  created  in  the  territory  attached  for  school  purposes  con- 
stitutes a  village-school  district  wl'thout  a  vote  of  its  electors  for  its  crea- 
tion.—Buckman  Co.  And.  V,  Stete  ex  rel.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  90  N.  B.,  158. 

Oklahoma:  See  D  (h). 

Oregon:  Relating  to  the  division  of  or  changing  of  boundaries  of  primary- 
school  districts. 

Authorizes  the  township  board  of  any  township  to  take  such  action  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  district  involved  was  created  under  a  general  or  a 
special  law.  When  a  school  district  lies  in  more  than  one  towuship  such 
action  shall  be  taken  at  Joint  meeting  of  the  proper  township  boards. 

No.  61,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

*  Oregon   (1910) :   The  district  boundary  board  held  not  empowered  to  so 

change  the  boundaries  of  a  school  district  as  to,  in  effect,  cause  the  abolition 
of  the  district. 

Certain  proof  of  the  posting  of  notices  of  a  proposed  change  in  school  dis- 
trict boundaries  held  sufllclent. — State  v.  Thomas,  108  Pac,  135. 

PennsylTania:  See  A  {a). 

South  Carolina:  An  act  to  provide  a  mode  for  the  dissolution  of  school  dis- 
tricts formed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  counties. 

Dissolution  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  formation. 

Act  358,  Feb.  25,  1910. 

*  Soath  Carolina  (1910) :  A  district  high-school  trustee,  who  was  appointed  in 

1907  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  ofilce,  was  a  de  facto  trustee,  even  if  not 
legally  appointed. 

A  common-school  district,  composing  one  of  the  units  of  the  high-school 
district  by  exercising  its  right  to  vote  itself  out  of  the  high-school  district, 
can  not  escape  liability  for  indebtedness  which  it  together  with  the  other 
school  districts  has  incurred,  nor  can  the  high-school  district  nor  any  of  the 
constituent  common-school  districts  do  so  by  exercising  its  right  to  vote  off  the 
special  levy  for  high-school  purposes. 
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Tbe  lery  of  a  special  tax  in  a  high-school  district  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
sir  bonds  issued  to  raise  funds  for  high-school  purposes  therein,  is  not  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  issue  of  bends. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  common-school  districts  out  of  which  a  high-school 
district  was  created  had  already  made  a  levy  of  4  mills  for  school  purposes 
would  not  {Nrerent  tiie  high-school  district  from  making  a  levy  of  1  miU^ 

The  issue  of  bonds  by  a  school  district  constitutes  a  contract  betwe^  it 
and  the  purchaser  which  can  not  be  impaired. 

Failure  to  comply  with  act  requiring  the  tenure  of  office  of  fire  of  the 
district  hig^-school  trustees  to  be  determined  by  lot  in  appointing  only  one 
of  such  trustees  would  not  prevent  the  other  trustees  from  discharging  their 
official  duties. — Welch  v.  Getzen  et  al.,  trustees  of  high-school  dist  No.  1 
of  Aiken,  67  S.  E.,  294. 

South  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  naming  of  common-school  districts. 

Bach  district  may  choose  a  name  and  have  it  recorded  in  office  of  county 
superintendent,  provided  that  no  other  district  in  the  county  has  the  same 
name.  A  district  may  contract  in  and  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  name  so  chosen 
and  recorded.  Ch.  142,  Feb.  27,  1911. 

^  South  Dakota  (1909):  In  absence  of  constitutional  limitations  legislature 
has  plenary  power  to  create,  alter,  or  extend  boundaries  of  school  districts. 

Duty  of  board  of  supervisors  and  county  school  superintendent  to  consoli- 
date school  districts  on  presentation  of  a  petition  signed  by  majority  of  voters 
of  any  civil  township  having  districts  smaller  than  civil  townships,  under  law 
*    *     *    mandatory. — Stephens  et  aL  v.  Jones  et  aL,  123  N.  W.,  705. 

Texas:  Amending  the  law  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  county-line  school 
districts. 

Common-school  districts  containing  territory  in  two  or  more  counties  may 
be  created  by  concurrent  action  of  the  commissioners'  courts  of  the  counties 
concerned.  Minimum  area  of  such  districts,  16  square  miles.  Independent- 
school  districts  containing  territory  in  two  or  more  counties  may  be  created 
in  the  same  manner  that  towns  and  villages  are  created.  Such  county-line 
districts  may  be  changed  or  abolished  by  similar  action. 

Ch.  100,  Mar.  23,  1911. 

^  Texas  (1909) :  Change  of  a  legally  established  school  district  by  county  com- 
mlssioiiersr  court  without  consent  of  majority  of  legal  voters  was  void. — 
Oew  et  al.  v.  Fails  et  aL,  122  8.  W^  988. 

^  Texas  (1912) :  A  school  district,  having  no  legal  existence,  can  not  be  created 
by  a  simple  recognition  of  its  existence  by  the  commissioners'  court ;  and  the 
court  g\Ying  such  recognition  is  not  thereby  estopped  from  subsequently  as- 
serting the  nonexistence  of  such  district — ^Tomlinson  et  al.  v,  Hunnicutt, 
Co.  Judge,  et  al.,  147  S.  W.,  612. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Failure  of  a  board  of  school  trustees  to  file  a  resolution  con- 
taining a  description  of  added  territory  for  record  with  the  county  clerk  may 
be  cured  by  a  nunc  pro  tunc  order. 

Where  a  petition  to  annex  territory  to  a  school  district  described  the  t^ri- 
tory  to  be  annexed  by  metes  and  bounds,  the  proceedings  were  not  void  be- 
cause the  resolution  granting  the  petition  did  not  g^ve  the  boundaries  of  the 
annexed  territory. 

The  determlnaticm  of  a  school  board  that  a  petition  to  add  territory  to  the 
district  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  legislature,  within  the  territory  sought  to  be  added,  held  not  subject  to 
collateral  attack. 

A  petition  to  add  property  to  a  school  district  purported  to  have  been  sworn 
to  the  day  after  the  board  acted  thereon,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  resoluticm 
granting  the  petition  was  not  filed  in  the  county  clerk's  oflice,  held  not  to 
render  the  proceeding  void. 

Certain  proceedings  to  add  territory  to  a  school  district,  though  irregular, 
held  a  de  facto  annexation  which  could  only  be  questioned  by  the  State  in  a 
direct  proceeding. 

Where  a  school  tax  at  a  wpedAeA  rate  had  been  validly  voted  in  a  district, 
such  rate  became  applicable  to  new  territory  added  to  the  district,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  election  to  vote  off  the  tax,  under  Sayles's  An.  Civil  Stat,  supp. 
1M6,  p.  410,  sees.  68-65. 
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Property  annexed  to  a  acbocrt  district  bckl  not  exempted  from  school  taxes 
levied  therein  by  reason  of  defects,  curable  nunc  pro  tone,  remaining  nncor- 
reeted. — Crabb  et  aL  r.  Gdeste  Ind.  Sch.  Dist,  132  S.  W^  890. 

CJtsli:  Relating  to  the  creation  and  modification  of  schoc^  districts. 

JB2xcei>t8  districts  of  the  first  class  from  proTision  authorizing  county  com- 
missioner to  change  boundaries.  Gh.  IS,  Mar.  1,  1911. 

West  Virginim:  Consolidating  in  one  act  an  former  acts  rating  to  the  inde- 
pendent-school district  of  the  dty  of  Charleston. 

Ol  74  (S,  B.  No.  60)  Feb.  15,  1911. 
West  Virginiji:  Consolidating  in  one  act  the  sereral  acts  creating  the  inde- 
pendent-school district  of  the  dty  of  PaiiLersburg. 

Ch.  76  (S.  B.  No.  67),  FA.  18,  1911. 
WiscoBstn:  Bepealing  sections  516  to  563,  incluslTe,  and  creating  section  616 
of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  abolishment  of  the  townriiip  syston  of  school 
government  and  the  establishment  of  independent  districts. 

Ch.  388,  June  16, 1911. 
*  Wisconsin  (1911) :  Substantial  compliance  with  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing a  change  in  the  boundaries  of  a  school  district  held  suflBcient — State  ex 
reL  Taylor  v,  McKinney,  Tn.  Clk.,  132  N.  W.,  600. 


B.  STATE  FINANCE  AND  SUPPORT. 


(a)  General. 

Alabama:  Appropriating  an  additional  $500,000  for  the  support  of  the  public 

schools.  Act  418,  p.  735,  Apr.  18, 1911. 

Georgia:  Proposing  amendment  to  constitution  providing  for  free  schools  for 

all  children  of  the  State.     (Was  "in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  Bnglish 

education  only.") 
This  am^idment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

No.  96,  Aug.  17, 1911. 
Idaho:  See  A  (a). 
Louisiana:  Amending  the  law  relating  to  inheritance  tax  for  schoola    Legacies 

to  a  surviving  wife  or  husband  shall  be  taxed.  Act  No.  42, 1912. 

Maryland:  Forbidding  lobbying. 

No  corporation  or  institution  shall  receive  any  money  appropriated  until 
an  afBdavlt  is  filed  certifying  that  no  money  has  been  paid  or  will  l>e  paid  to 
any  legislative  agent,  attorney,  or  lobbyist  for  aid  in  securing  passage  of  said 
bill.  Ch.  576,  Apr.  11.  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  investigate  the  methods  of 
supporting  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolves,  ch.  70,  May  9, 1911. 

Mississippi:  State  tax  rate  6  mills.  The  boards  of  supervisors  may  add  not 
over  10  mills,  not  including  road  tax»  common  school,  and  county  agricultural- 
school  tax.  Ch.  87,  Mar.  16,  1712. 

Mississippi:  Making  annual  appropriation  for  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion: Salary,  $2,500;  exp«[ises,  |500;  clerk  $900. 

Fixes  interest  on  Chickasaw  school  fund  ($1,034,163.22)  at  $160,000  an- 
nually. Ch.  1,  Mar.  12,  1912. 
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Mew  Mexico:  Proyidlng  for  a  unifonn  aystem  of  accoanting,  auditing,  and  re- 
porting for  all  public  otBcera  and  all  State  institutions. 

ClL  ei,  June  10,  1912. 

New  Mexico:  Forbids  public  officers,  etc,  to  omtract  debts  in  excess  of  appro- 
priationa^  but  food  and  dothing  for  inmates  of  State  institutions  may  be 
purchased  after  appropriations  are  exhausted.  Ch.  69,  June  1, 1912. 

New  York:  Appropriating  for  new  State  education  building:  $550,000  for  con- 
struction; $200,000  for  furniture,  equipment,  and  decoration;  $38,000  for 
mural  paintings  for  entrance  wall  and  rotunda;  $195,000  for  power  house, 
etc.  (for  capital  and  education  building) ;  $10,000  plus  receipts  from  old 
power  house,  for  improving  site  of  same  Ch.  517,  Apr.  18, 1912. 


B.  (b)  State  School  Lands. 

AlalMuna:  Authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor,  to  sell  co-tain  school  lands  situated  in  that 
county.  Act  485,  p.  497,  Apr.  IS,  1911. 

California:  Withdrawing  from  sale  school  lands  situated  within  the  l>oundaries 
of  military,  Indian,  or  forest  reservations  created  by  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Ch.  720,  May  1,  191L 

*  California  (1910) :  Under  act  of  C6ng.  Feb.  26,  1859,  ch.  59,  11  Stat,  385, 
title  to  lands  granted  in  lieu  of  school  sections  held  not  to  pass  until  the 
selections  of  the  State  had  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Certificates  of  purchase  of  land  which  the  State  anticipates  will  be  givoi  it 
in  lieu  of  school  land  held  not  taxable. — Slade  v,  Butte  Co.,  112  Pac,  485. 

Colmado:  Providing  for  the  investment  of  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
school  lands.  Ch.  208,  May  26,  1911. 

Colorado:  Appropriating  $21,256.90  to  redeem  certain  school  lands  of  the  State 

from  treasurers'  sales  for  the  nonpayment  of  certain  special-improvement 

assessments  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver.  Ch.  41,  June  2, 1911. 

Florida:  Reserving  to  the  State  board  of  education  and  their  successors  three- 

fonrths  interest  in  i^osphate  and  mineral  rights  of  lands  sold  by  such  board. 

Ch.  6159  (No.  40),  May  30, 1911. 
Florida:  lianner  of  sale  of  lands  vested  in  State  board  of  education. 

Ch.  6160  (No.  41),  June  2,  1911. 

*  Idaho  (1910) :  The  State  board  of  land  commissioners  has  no  power  to  re- 

linquish the  State's  rifl^ts  to  sections  16  and  36,  granted  by  the  General  Cov- 
emment  for  common  school  purposes. — Balderston  v,  Brady  et  al.,  107  Pac, 
493. 

*  Idaho  (1911) :  After  the  United  States  has  surveyed  the  public  domain,  the 

State  has  such  an  interest  in  a  school  district  granted  to  the  State  that  it 
may  sue  to  enjoin  trespass  thereon. 

Until  the  United  States  Ciovemment  has  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
public  domain  there  is  no  legal  proof  obtainable  to  identi^^  sections  of  school 
land  granted  to  the  State. 

Survey  by  the  United  States  Covemment  of  school  land  granted  to  the  State 
held  competent  evidence  of  the  identification,  though  the  survey  has  not  been 
formally  approved.— Ascuenaga  Bros.  Live  Stock  &  Land  Co.  v,  Ck>rta,  115 
Pac  la 

*  Illinois  (1910) :  The  plat  made  by  the  school  commissioner  of  school  section 

addition  to  Chicago  did  not  vest  the  title  of  the  streets  in  the  city,  but  only 
an  easement  therein,  the  abutting  owners  owning  the  fee  subject  to  the  ease- 
ment— ^N.  W.  Safe  &  Trust  Co.  v.  City  of  (Chicago  et  al.,  93  N.  E.,  169. 
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*  niinois  (1910) :  Const  Art.  8,  sec  2,  held  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
diverting  school  lands  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  the  schools, 
but  not  to  render  a  lease  of  school  lands  void. 

Where  the  board  of  education  of  a  city  enters  into  contracts  with  one  of 
its  members  as  a  representative  of  a  third  person,  the  contracts  are  voidable 
at  the  election  of  the  board. 

School  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  Ck)ngre8s  on  specified  conditions  held 
subject  to  lease  or  sale  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may  provide. 

A  lease  of  school  land  held  a  lease  and  not  a  sale  notwithstandiag  the 
statutes. 

Where  modifications  in  a  lease  of  school  lands  were  voidable  at  the  elec- 
tion of  school  officers  their  subsequent  ratification  constituted  an  election  to 
confirm  the  modifications  so  as  to  render  them  binding. 

A  modification  of  a  lease  of  school  lands  held  not  voidable  on  the  grocmd 
that  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  executing  the  lease  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  lessee. 

In  a  suit  to  set  aside  a  lease  of  school  lands  as  modified  by  subsequent 
agreements  whereby  the  revaluation  clause  in  the  lease  was  waived,  evidence 
held  not  to  show  that  the  waiver  of  the  revaluation  clause  was  fraudulent 

The  acts  of  the  l>oard  of  education  of  a  city  controlling  the  school  lands 
within  the  city  in  leasing  the  lands  and  in  surrendering  the  right  to  re- 
valuation at  designated  periods  held  not  violative  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Ck>nstitution  by  takhig  property  without  due  process  of 
law.— City  of  Chicago  et  al.  v.  Tribune  Co.,  93  N.  B.,  757. 

Indiana:  Validating  certain  sales  of  township  school  lands. 

Ch.  89,  Mar.  2, 19U. 
Kanns:   Legalizing  certain  sales  of  school  lands        Ch.  282,  Mar.  10,  1911. 

Kansas:  Protecting  actual  settlers  on  school  lands  held  under  leases  and 
validating  certificates  of  purchase  and  patents  issued  thereon. 

Ch.  286,  Mar.  8,  1911. 

*  Kansas  (1910) :  Assignment  of  school-land  certificates  of  purchase  with  au- 

thority to  the  assignee  to  insert  the  name  of  any  purchaser  authorised  the 
assignee  to  fill  in  his  own  name  as  purchaser. — ^Martin  t^.  Codiran  et  al.,  106 
Pac,  45. 

*  Kansas   (1911):  An  appraisement  of  school  lands  witliin  five  yeacs  next 

preceding  the  execution  of  a  lease  thereon  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  lease  under  Laws  1899,  ch.  241. 

On  lease  of  school  lands  for  a  term  exceeding  five  years,  the  rentals  may  be 
changed  every  five  years  under  Const  Art.  6,  sec.  6.— Payne  v.  Barlow  et  al., 
118  Pac,  432. 

*  Kansas  (1910) :  In  an  action  to  quiet  title  to  forfeited  school  lands,  evidence 

introduced  with  other  evidence  held  sufficient  to  show  forfeiture  of  the 
original  purchaser's  rights. 

A  purchaser  of  forfeited  school  lands  suing  to  quiet  title  thereto  against 
those  holding  under  the  original  purchaser  is  not  required  to  pay  the  original 
purchaser  or  his  assl^iee  the  amount  paid  the  State.-— Broadie  v.  Carson, 
106  Pac.  294. 
•Kansas  (1910) :  Testimony  of  the  sheriff  as  to  his  service  of  a  proper  notice 
of  forfeiture  of  a  purchase  of  school  land  held  not  to  show  insufficient  service 
under  the  statute. 

A  purchaser  of  school  land  held  estopped  on  forfeiture  of  his  purchase  from 
claiming  the  land  as  against  the  grantee  of  a  subsequent  purchaser. — Brown 
V.  Neuling,  112  Pac,  110. 

*  Kansas  (3910) :  A  sale  by  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  tbe  United  States  Di»- 

trlct  Court  in  Illinois  of  a  certificate  of  sale  of  State  school  lands  in  Kansas 
held  to  convey  no  interest  in  the  lands. 

A  certificate  of  purchase  of  State  school  lands  held  to  convey  an  equitable 
title  to  the  land.— Robertson  et  al.  v,  Howard,  109  Pac,  696. 

*  Kansas  (1910) :  The  right  of  a  purchaser  of  school  lands,  after  an  attempted 

invalid  forfeiture,  to  receive  a  patent  after  taking  an  assignment  from  the 
former  purchaser,  stated. 
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The  avignee  of  a  certificate  of  purdiase  of  adiool  land  held  to  be  a  pur- 
chaser entitled  to  notice  of  forfeiture  proceedings  tinder  Gen.  Stat  1901.  eec. 
6356. 

Forfeiture  proceedings  of  school  lands  held  inTalid  where  notice  thereof  is 
giyen  to  a  person  shown  by  the  records  to  haye  assigned  his  interests,  and 
not  to  the  assignee. — ^RoU  et  aL  v.  Nation,  State  And.  et  aL,  109  Pac,  302. 

*  Kansas  (1910) :  Right  of  assignee  of  the  purdiasw  of  school  land  who  also 
purchases  the  improrements  open  full  payment  of  the  pardiase  price  to  the 
State  stated. 

Where  the  purchaser  of  school  lands  makes  Improvements  thereon,  and 
subsequently  sells  his  interest  in  the  land  and  improvements,  assigning  his 
certificate  and  giving  possession,  the  State  does  not  acquire  the  improvements. 

Assignee  of  a  certificate  from  a  purchaser  of  school  land  on  payment  of  the 
purchase  price  held  entitled  to  the  patent  on  demand. — Schmidt  v.  Nation 
et  aL,  109  Pac,  396. 

*  Kansas  (1911) :  The  limitation  of  Laws  1907,  ch.  873,  sec.  4,  to  an  action  to 

recover  school  lands  when  a  forfeiture  has  occurred  applies  only  where  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  fbrfeit  the  ri^t  of  the  origimd  purctiaser  and  the 
land  has  been  sold  to  a  new  purchaser.— Mayse  v.  Belt  et  aL,  112  Pac,  624. 

lionifriana;  An  act  to  amend  act  No.  129  of  1908,  etc. 

Receipts  from  leases  of  sixteenth  section  school  lands,  or  from  the  sale  of 
timber  thereon,  or  of  the  lease  or  sale  of  oil  and  mineral  rights  thereof,  stiall 
be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  current  school  fund  of  the  proper  parish,  to 
be  used  for  general  school  purposes. 

(Formerly  such  receipts  were  transmitted  to  the  State  auditor  to  be  credited 
to  the  township  in  which  the  property  is  situated.) 

Act  54,  June  29,  1910. 

lionisiana:  An  act  to  empower  the  school  lK>ards  of  the  parishes  of  the  State 
to  bring  suits  to  recover  for  the  State  damages  for  trespass  on  and  timber  cut 
from  the  sixteenth  section,  known  as  school  lands,  held  by  this  State  in  trust 
and  to  authorize  school  boards  to  sue  for  and  recover  the  sixteenth  faction, 
knosm  as  school  lands;  ...  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  moneys  thus 
recovered. 

Moneys  recovered  by  such  suits  idiall  be  deposited  in  the  State  treasury  to 
tbe  credit  of  the  township  in  wtiich  the  land  is  situated. 

Act  158,  July  6,  1910. 

Louisiana:  Directing  the  registrar  of  tiie  land  ofllce  and  attorney  general  to 
investigate  and  report  on  all  sixteenth  section  and  indemnity  lands  originally 
set  aside  for  benefit  of  sdiools,  and  funds  derived  therefrom. 

Act  No.  11,  1912. 

Louisiana:  When  it  is  shown  by  the  proper  records  that  a  township  has  not 
received  its  share  of  school  indemnity  lands,  the  registrar  of  the  State  land 
office  shall  issue  a  warrant  to  that  township  for  the  number  of  acres  due. 
Warrants  may  be  assigned  at  $5  per  acre  and  may  be  located  on  any  vacant 
State  land  subject  to  entry.  Act  No.  123,  1912. 

*  Louisiana   (1912) :  School  boards  have  no  authority  to  dispose  of  timber 

found  on  school  sections,  and  an  attempted  sale  by  a  school  board  conveys  no 
right,  and  the  supposed  purchaser  converting  the  timber  to  his  own  use  is 
liable  to  the  State  for  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  of  the  timber, 
less  the  cost  of  logging  and  manufacture. 

The  vendee  from  a  school  board  of  timber  on  a  section  can  convey  no  rights. 

Act  No.  158  of  1910  does  not  change  the  attitude  of  the  State  with  respect 
to  school  lands,  save  that  it  contemplates  that  school  boards  shall  aid  the 
State  in  the  execution  of  the  trust. — State  v.  F.  B.  Williams  Cypress  Co.,  L't, 
58  So.,  1033. 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  monthly  sales  of  school  and  other  State  lands  in 
ewtain  counties.  Ch.  123,  Apr.  11, 1911. 
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*  Minnesota  (1909) :  In  action  of  State  for  trespass,  State  auditor's  certificate 
of  sale  of  land,  being  scbool-land  certificate  and  fair  on  its  face,  can  not  be 
collaterally  impeached  for  fraud  or  mistake  by  extrinsic  evidence. 

State  auditor  authorized  to  determine  whether  State's  school  lands  are 
agricultural,  timber,  or  mineral  .  .  . — State  v.  Bed  River  Lumber  Ck>.,  123 
N.  W.,  412. 

*  Nebraska  (1909) :  Lessee  of  school  land  after  expiration  of  his  lease  not 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  appraisers  to  revalue  it,  and  if  he  de- 
sires to  renew  his  lease  he  must  do  so  under  laws  .  .  .— Stanser  t;.  Gather  et 
al.,  123  N.  W.,  316. 

*  Nebraska  (1910) :  A  tenant  occupying  school  lands  under  a  lease  from  the 

State  held  entitled  to  damages  on  the  opening  of  a  highway  without  Joining 
the  State  as  plaintifT  in  the  proceedings. — ^Dugan  v.  Cedar  (Do.,  128  N.  W.,  29. 

New  Mexico:  Moneys  received  from  the  Las  Vegas  land  grant  may  be  invested 
in  municipal  and  district  bonds  (as  well  as  State  and  county  bonds). 

Ch.  04,  June  10,  1912. 
North  Dakota:  Authorizing  the  board  of  university  and  school  lands  to  make 
examination  of  all  State  and  school  lands  to  determine  the  character  and 
extent  of  underlying  coal  veins  and  to  show  soil  characteristics  and  topo- 
graphical features  of  such  lands. 
Appropriation,  ?2,000.  Ch.  262,  Mar.  3.  1911. 

North  Dakota:    Relating  to  the  appraisemait  and  sale  of  school  lands. 

Ch.  261.  Mar.  3,  191L 
North  Dakota:  An  act  withdrawing  from  sale  or  rent  certain  school  land  in 
Dunn  CJounty.  CJh.  143,  Mar.  6,  19n. 

*  North  Dakota  (1911) :  Where  the  board  of  university  and  school  lands  in 

disapproving  a  sale  acted  within  the  discretion  given  by  the  constitution  and 
statutes,  certiorari  will  not  lie  to  review  its  action. 

Under  Const,  sec.  156,  and  Rev.  0)de8  1905,  sees.  163,  174,  held  that  the 
board  of  university  and  school  lands  is  endowed  with  the  duty  of  usin^  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  selling  and  approving  sales  of  public  land. 

Disapproval  by  the  board  of  university  and  school  lands  of  a  sale  of  school 
lands  and  its  refusal  to  cause  contract  of  sale  to  be  executed  under  the  power 
granted  it  by  Rev.  Codes  1905,  sec  174,  held  conclusive. — Fuller  t?.  Bd.  of  Univ. 
&  Sch.  Lands  et  al.,  129  N.  W.,  1029. 

South  Dakota:  Defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioner  of  school 
and  public  lands,  regulating  the  leasing  and  sale  of  common-school  and 
endowment  lands,  providing  for  the  apportionment  and  investment  of  the 
common-school  and  endownment  land  funds,  providing  for  the  sale  of  timber 
and  coal.  Ch.  224,  Feb.  23,  1011. 

*  Texas  (1910)  :  Under  act  1883  every  new  county,  whether  organized  or  not 

organized  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  act  1881,  held  entitled  to  four  leagues 
of  land  for  school  purposes.— Holmes,  Ck).  Judge,  t?.  Robison,  Land  Com'r 
et  al.,  124  S.  W..  629. 

*  Texas  (1910)  :  Under  CJonst.  art  7,  sec.  6,  the  contract  of  a  county  leasing 
its  school  lands  for  20  years  an  option  to  purchase  during  that  time  held 
void.— Midland  CJo.  v.  Slaughter  et  al.,  130  S.  W.,  612. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  No  adverse  possession  or  limitation  is  available  against  the 

titie  of  a  county  to  its  school  land. 

Where  a  county  causes  school  land  to  be  located  and  surveyed  pursuant  to 
Laws  1839,  p.  120,  held  that  it  acquires  titie  though  a  patent  for  the  same  be 
not  issued. 

On  a  recovery  by  a  county  of  its  school  land  in  trespass  to  try  titie,  defend- 
ant is  not  entitied  to  compensation  for  his  improvements,  his  remedy  t>elng 
purchase  of  the  land.— Lamar  Co.  v.  Talley  et  al.,  127  S.  W.,  272. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Titie  to  State  school  land  can  only  be  secured  by  an  original 

or  substituted  purchaser,  and  a  substituted  purchaser  must  make  the  afilda* 
vit  required  by  Rev.  Stat  1895.  art  4292. 
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A  cootract  relating  to  tlie  acquisition  of  an  interest  in  State  school  land 
held  nonenforceable. — Brown  v.  Brown  et  al.,  132  S.  W.,  887. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Title  by  limitation  may  be  acquired  to  unpatented  school  lands 

sold  by  the  State. 

The  rule  that  limitations  will  not  run  in  case  of  mistake  until  discovery  by 
the  party  sought  to  be  charged  does  not  apply  where  plaintiff  purchased 
school  land  in  1884  and  a  mistalLO  of  the  surveyor  was  not  discovered  until 
1908.— Paterson  v.  Rector  et  al.,  127  S.  W.,  561. 

*  Texas  (1911) :  The  Ck>mmissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  can  not  declare 

a  forfeiture  of  a  purchase  of  school  land  for  collusion. 

In  view  of  section  6a,  Acts  dOth  Leg.,  ch.  20,  held  that  section  6e  did  not 
change  the  law  as  to  a  settlement  on  school  land  in  good  faith  and  authority 
to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  a  purchase  thereof  for  failure  to  so  settle. 

The  deftose  of  innocent  purchaser  is  inapplicable  to  cases  involving  con- 
flicting claims  as  purchases  of  school  land. 

In  a  suit  involving  conflicting  claims  of  purchasers  of  school  land  held  that 
an  erroneous  charge  was  cured  by  another  charge. — Baldwin  v,  Salgado,  136 
S.  W.,  608. 

*  Texas  (1910):  One  taking  a  void  lease  of  public-school  land  and  in  good 

faith  making  improvements  held  entitled  to  recover  therefor  of  the  subsequent 
purchaser  from  the  State 

One  buying  of  the  State  public-school  lands  of  which  another  is  in  posses- 
sion under  a  void  lease  held  entitled  to  recover  of  him  rent  from  the  time  of 
his  purchase  till  placed  in  possession  on  termination  of  their  litigation  over 
tiUe. 

One  making  removable  improvements  on  public-school  lands  under  a  void 
lease  thereof  held  under  the  circimistances  entitled  to  recover  therefor  of  a 
subsequent  purchaser  from  the  State,  denying  him  right  to  remove  though 
he  delayed  demanding  right  to  remove. — Buchanan  v.  Wilbum,  127  &  W.,  1198. 

*  Texas  (1910)  :  Though  the  State  may  wholly  ignore  a  subsequent  purchaser  of 
school  land  and  recognize  only  the  contract  of  the  original  purchaser,  it  does 
not  follow  that,  as  between  the  original  purchaser  and  tiie  vendee  of  an 
interest  in  the  former's  inchoate  title,  the  conveyance  is  void. — ^Breen  v, 
Morehead  et  al.,  126  S.  W.,  650. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  A  purchaser  of  State  school  lands  may  not  fulfill  the  condi- 

tions of  settlement  and  occupancy  by  proxy. 

A  contract  by  a  husband  for  the  purchase  of  State  school  land  held  a  com- 
munity obligation  through  which  the  wife  acquires  a  half  interest  in  the  land. 

In  a  suit  involving  conflicting  claims  to  State  school  land  an  instruction 
held  erroneous  as  unduly  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  plaintiff's  personal  oc- 
cupancy and  In  excluding  the  consideration  of  the  acts  of  his  wife. — Ericksen 
«.  McWhorter,  132  S.  W.,  847. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  The  act  of  1907  requiring  purchasers  of  school  land  to  reside 

in  person  continuously  on  the  land  added  nothing  to  the  former  statute  except 
that  it  repealed  the  permit  to  reside  elsewhere  six  months  in  eiich  year  for 
the  purpose  specified. 

Evidence  held  to  support  a  finding  that  a  purchaser  of  school  lands  sub- 
stantially complied  with  the  law  as  to  residence  on  the  lands. — State  v, 
Davidson.  132  S.  W.,  520. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Under  Sayles's  Ann.  CJiv.  Stat  1897,  Art.  4218f.  a  purchaser  of 
school  land  whose  right  has  been  forfeited  held  to  possess  the  absolute  right 
to  reinstatement  as  against  the  claim  of  one  to  whom  the  land  has  been 
erroneously  awarded  subsequent  to  the  forfeiture  and  prior  to  the  application 
for  reinstatement 

The  right  of  a  purchaser  of  school  land  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  interest 
to  reinstatement  held  to  become  fixed  as  of  the  date  of  his  compliance  with  the 
statute  authorizing  reinstatement 

Trespass  to  try  title  by  a  purchaser  of  school  lands  within  a  year  after  his 
reinstatement  after  a  forfeiture  held  not  barred  by  Laws  1905,  <ji.  29. 

Laws  1905,  ch.  29,  held  to  apply  only  in  cases  in  which  persons  claim  the 
right  to  purchase  school  land  which  has  been  sold  to  others. 

A  purchaser  of  the  rights  of  one  to  whom  school  land  has  been  awarded 
occupies  by  substitution  on  the  commissioner  accepting  him  the  position  of  an 
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orlgbuU  pnrduiser,  but  be  Ubes  subject  to  eny  right  to  tbe  land  interreniDg 
betwe^i  tbe  award  and  bis  pordiaee. 

A  porcbaaer  of  acbool  land  wbo  bad  been  reinstated  aa  pnrcbaser  after 
forfeiture  bdd  entitled  to  daim  tbe  land  as  against  one  claiming  under  an 
erroneous  award  of  tbe  lands  after  tbe  forfeiture. — Davis  et  aL  v.  Yates.  133 
8.  W..  281. 

*  Texas  (19U) :  Judicial  notice  can  not  be  taken  tbat  in  1895  more  tban  baif 

tbe  public  domain  bad  been  exhausted  tot  tbe  bei^efit  of  others  tban  tbe  poblic 
free»8cbool  fund. 

Statement  of  when,  under  Const  Art.  7,  sec  2,  land  coTered  by  a  patent 
would  at  once  become  property  of  tbe  public  free-scbool  fund,  on  rendition  of 
a  judgment  in  faTor  of  tbe  State  cancrilng  the  patent — State  v.  Powdl,  134 
S.  W.,  74«. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  ConmiisBSoners*  court  conld  not  delegate  to  tlie  connty  judge 
power  to  sell  tbe  timber  on  school  lands. 

Approval  of  sale  of  timt>^  on  sdiool  lands  by  commissioners*  court  and  re- 
ceiving of  tlie  purchase  money  and  use  tliereof  by  the  county  for  school  pur- 
poses held  a  ratiflcation  of  the  sale. 

The  ord^  of  commissioners'  court  approving  a  ssle  of  timber  on  school 
lands  need  not  be  in  writing  to  constitute  a  ratification  of  the  sale. — Carter- 
KeUy  Lumber  Co.  v,  Angelina  County,  126  S.  W..  298. 

*  Texas  (1910)  :  Filing  of  field  notes  in  the  district  surveyor's  oflke  was  not 
essential  to  an  appropriation  of  school  lands. 

In  tbe  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  will  be  presumed  tliat  appro- 
priated school  lands  were  surveyed  as  required  by  Rev.  Stat  1895,  Arts. 
4130-4132.— Elwood,  Amett  ft  Amett  v.  0>peland,  129  S.  W.,  146. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Under  Acts  29th  Leg^  cb.  29,  an  award  constituting  the  title 

of  a  purchaser  of  school  land  may  be  introduced  in  evidence  without  specially 
pleacUng  it 

An  application  for  the  purchase  of  school  land«  made  prior  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  previous  sale  to  another,  held  not  to  give  applicant  any  right  at  the 
time  of  filing  of  tlie  amplication  nor  prior  to  the  cancellation  of  the  prior  sale. 

An  application  to  purchase  school  land  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  it 
has  been  appraised  and  offered  for  sale  secures  no  right  to  the  app^cant 

One  who  has  prematurely  filed  an  application  for  the  purctiase  of  school 
land  h^d  to  possess  tbe  right  to  make  application  when  tbe  proper  time  has 
arrived,  and,  under  proper  circumstances,  tbe  applicati<m  may  consist  in 
the  use  of  papers  already  filed. 

Application  for  the  purdiase  of  school  land  filed  more  tban  a  month  before 
the  cancellation  of  a  prior  sale  to  another,  and  acted  on  »fter  tbe  cancella- 
tion of  tbe  prior  sale  and  a  reappraisonent  of  the  land  by  the  commissioner, 
held  intf  ectual  to  give  the  applicant  title. 

An  application  for  the  purchase  of  school  land  held  not  to  sufficiently  de- 
scribe the  land  so  that  an  award  was  not  a  sale  in  compliance  with  law. 

A  sale  of  school  lands  reappraised  at  $5  an  acre  to  an  applicant  applying 
for  the  purchase  while  the  appraised  value  was  fixed  at  $3  an  acre  is  not  a 
sale  in  compliance  with  law. 

Under  Acts  29th  Leg.,  ch.  29,  a  sale  of  school  land  which  has  stood  for  a 
year  held  valid  against  every  one  but  the  State. 

The  title  of  a  purchaser  of  school  land  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
Acts  29th  Leg.,  ch.  29,  held  to  come  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  when 
a  year  has  passed  without  an  attack  on  an  award  of  school  land,  it  stands  as 
if  valid  from  the  beginning.— Erp.  v.  Tilhnan,  131  S.  W.,  1057. 

*  West  Virginia  (1910) :  A  sale  of  land  by  the  State  as  provided  by  Code  1906. 

ch.  105,  relating  to  the  sale  by  the  State  of  forfeited  land  for  benefit  of  the 
school  fund,  estops  the  State  from  again  selling  the  same  land,  unless  there 
be  a  forfeiture  of  the  new  title.— State  v.  Mathews  et  al.,  69  S.  B.,  644. 
Wyoming:  Fixes  terms  of  paym^it  for  State  and  school  landa 

Ten  per  cent  of  purchase  price  must  be  paid  in  cash ;  the  tmlance  is  not  to 
exceed  18  annual  installments,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  6  per  cent  on  all 
money  overdue.  Cli.  25»  Feb.  16, 1911, 
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B.  (c)  Pennanent  State  School  Funds :  Composition  and  Investment 

AUOmma:  Prescribing  tbe  duties  and  powers  and  fixing  tlie  compensation  of 
county  snperintendents  of  education. 

"  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  That  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  connty  superintendent  of  education  shall  be  as  follows:  He 
shall  have  an  office  at  the  county  seat  of  his  county,  where  he  must,  on  every 
Saturday  of  each  month,  except  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  ^nd  August,  be 
present  in  person  or  by  representative  to  transact  business  with  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  He  shall  examine  into  the  condition  of 
all  school  funds  of  his  county,  including  the  sixteenth-section  fund  and  six- 
teenth-section lands  unsold  in  his  county.  He  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
notify  the  district  trustees  of  each  district  of  the  amount  available  as  salaries 
of  the  several  teachers  in  the  district  He  shall,  when  required  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  visiting  and  super- 
vising the  schools  of  the  county  when  any  of  the  public  schools  are  in  session, 
visiting  all  of  the  schools  of  the  county  as  often  as  possible,  and  each  of  them 
at  least  once  annually.  When  visiting  a  school  he  shall  notice  carefully  the 
condition  of  the  schoolhouse,  grounds,  and  equipments,  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  trustees  any  apparent  needs  of  the  school.  He  shall  observe 
the  class  work  of  each  teacher  and,  when  necessary,  give  model  lessons  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teacher.  He  shall  encourage  the  organization  of  school- 
improvement  associations  and  the  building  up  of  school  libraries.  He  shall 
make,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  department  of  education,  monthly 
reports  to  the  county  board  of  education,  covering  fully  and  in  detail  his 
work  during  the  preceding  m6nth,  sending  a  duplicate  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  at  Montgomery.  He  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
October  of  each  year,  forward  to  the  superintendent  of  education,  on  blanks  to 
be  furnished  him  by  the  latter,  an  annual  report  covering  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  in  his  county  for  the  preceding  year,  which  shall  set  forth: 
(1)  the  amount  of  school  money  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  school  funds  and  from  what  sources;  (2)  the  amount  disbursed  by 
the  treasurer  and  for  what  purpose;  (3)  what  amounts  of  public-school 
funds,  if  any,  passed  through  his  hands  into  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer 
of  the  public-school  funds  and  from  what  sources;  and  his  annual  report 
■hall  supply  whatever  information  may  be  called  for  by  the  State  superUi- 
tendent  of  education  touching  the  public  schools  of  the  county, 

**  Sec.  2.  Each  county  superintendent  shall  receive  4  per  cent  of  all  State 
public  money  legally  disbursed  in  his  county  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,800 
t€T  any  calendar  year:  Provided,  If  the  connty  board  of  education  of  any 
county  should,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board,  require  the  full  time  of  the 
CQonty  superintendent  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  said 
county  board  shall  fix  his  compensation  on  a  salary  basis  instead  of  a  per- 
centum  on  dii^ursements,  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  and  said 
salary  shall  be  fixed  at  a  sum  not  less  than  $1,000  per  annum,  payable  in 
12  equal  monthly  payments  in  the  same  manner  and  out  of  the  same  moneys 
as  other  teachers  are  paid,  his  name  being  placed  on  the  pay  roll  with  other 
teachers.  To  aid  the  county  superintendent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
the  county  board  of  education  may  employ  such  assistants  as  they  may  deem 
necessary.  These  assistants  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  teach- 
ers in  the  county  are  paid. 

**  Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  become  effective  on  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  the  county  superintendents  now  in  office." 

Act  269,  p.  325,  Apr.  8,  1911. 
California:  Amending  section  680  of  the  Political  Code. 

Permits  the  investment  of  school  funds  in  road  bonds  and  bonds  of  irriga- 
tion districts.  Ch.  174,  Mar.  18,  1911. 

•  miiiols  (1911) :  Act  of  June,  1909  (Laws  1909,  p.  425),  providing  for  the  sale 
of  the  commons  of  Kaskaskia  to  create  a  permanent  school  fund,  held  not  to 
violate  Const.  Art.  4,  sec.  22,  prohibiting  local  or  special  laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  common  school& — Land  Com'rs.  of  Commons  of  Kaskaskia  et  aL  v. 
President  and  trustees  of  Commpus  Qt  Kaskaskia  et  al.,  94  N.  £.,  970, 
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Indiana:  Creating  a  State  fund  for  tbe  care  of  parsons  aifected  by  hydrophobia. 

Derived  from  5  per  cent  of  tbe  sarplns  dog  taxes  collected  in  tbe  seTeral 
counties.  If  said  fond  exceeds  $3,000  at  tbe  end  of  any  fiscal  year  tbe  sorplna 
shall  be  turned  into  the  State  school  fand.  Oh.  98,  Mar.  2, 1911. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  the  board  of  school  fund  commissioners  to  compromise 
and  settle  all  claims  of  tbe  State  against  tbe  former  county  of  Day. 

Cb.  281,  Mar.  8. 1911. 

Massachnsettd:  Appropriating  for  tbe  payment  of  premiums  on  securities  pur- 
chased for  the  Massachusetts  school  fund.  Cb.  420,  May  9, 1911. 

Massachusetts:  Appropriating  $5,000  to  pay  premiums  on  securities  purchased 
for  school  fund.  Cb.  206,  Mar.  8, 1912. 

Minnesota:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  State  relating 
to  the  iuTestment  of  school  funds  and  authorizing  tbe  loaning  of  school  funds 
on  improved  farm  lands. 

Said  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peopie  at  the  next  general 
election.  Cb.  392,  Apr.  20, 1911. 

Missouri:  R^ating  to  the  investment  of  public-school  fund  and  seminary  fund. 

May  be  invested  in  bonds  of  drainage  or  levee  districts. 

H.  B.  1061,  p.  415,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

New  Mexico:  Relating  to  State  bonds. 

All  moneys  received  from  tbe  sale  of  certa'in  lands  in  Grant  and  Santa  Fe 
Counties,  in  excess  of  amounts  required  to  pay  principal  of  bonds  of  **  Series 
C*  Shan  be  paid  into  permanent  school  fund  of  State. 

Cb.  16,  June  1, 1912. 

Oregon:  Relating  to  tbe  deposit  of  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  irreducible- 
school  fund,  university  fund,  and  agricultural-college  fund,  pending  invest- 
ment Cb.  61,  Feb.  14, 1911. 

Pennsylvania:  Bee  A  (a). 

Tennessee:  For  the  benefit  of  tbe  Agricultural  and  Industrial  and  Normal 
School  for  Negroes. 

Provides  that  the  funds  received  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  July 
2,  1862,  March  2,  1887,  and  August  30,  1800,  be  divided  betwe^  tbe  white 
race  and  the  negro  race  upon  the  basis  of  school  population. 

Apportions  such  part  of  tbe  funds  derived  from  the  Federal  Government 
as  should  go  to  tbe  colored  race  to  tbe  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal 
School  or  Negroes.  Cb.  64,  July  6,  1911. 


B.  (d)  State  Taxation  for  School  Purposes. 

Arisona:  Fixing  tax  rate:  For  State  university,  $0,094  per  $100;  for  State 
industrial  school,  $0,026  per  $100;  for  State  school  fund,  etc.,  $0.65  per  $100; 
for  Interest  on  university  bonds,  $0.0013  per  $100;  for  university  bonds, 
$0,007  per  $100;  for  redemption  of  university  bonds,  $0,003  per  $100. 

Cb.  64,  Sp.  Sees.,  June  20, 1912. 

Arisona:  State  tax  and  county  school  tax. 

State  tax  shall  be  annually  levied  sufllcient  to  produce  $500,000  and  paid 
into  State  treasury.  State  treasurer  shall  bold  all  school  moneys  as  a 
special  fund,  called  State  Common  School  Fund. 

All  school  moneys  due  each  county  shall  be  paid  on  tbe  second  Monday  in 
January  and  May,  in  conformity  with  apportionment  of  State  board  of 
education. 

On  or  before  July  1  each  year  tbe  district  trustees  shall  submit  to  county 
superintendent  Itemised  statem^t  of  money  n^^^  for  ^iisuing  year.    The 
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county  sopertntendent  shall  sabmit  to  county  supervisors  estimate  of  money 
needed  fbr  connty  for  ensuing  year,  considering  estimates  of  trustees.  He 
[county  Buperintendoit]  shall  multiply  $35  by  average  attendance  of  county 
for  first  eight  months  of  preceding  year.  He  shall  add  such  a  sum  as  will 
give  each  district  at  least  $1,000.  He  shall  add  10  p&r  cent  as  a  reserve 
fund.  The  aggregate  shaU  be  minimum  amount  required  to  maintain  kinder- 
gATteai  and  common  schools  for  ensuing  year.  If  this  aggregate  is  not  equal 
to  sum  of  estimates  of  trustees,  he  must  include  additional  amounts  in  his 
estimates  separately  for  the  several  districts. 

Supervisors  shall  levy  tax  to  raise  such  sums  (with  additional  amounts  in 
the  districts  demanding  same),  providing  the  rate  (excluding  bond  interest 
and  high-school  tax),  shall  not  exceed  90  cents  per  $100  of  value.  The  board 
of  supervisors  shall  not  reduce  county  superintendent's  estimate  if  rate  does 
not  exceed  90  cents. 

Oonnty  treasurer  shall  hold  school  moneys  as  s^mrate  fdnd  and  pay  out 
same  on  order  of  county  superintendent  He  sliall  report  to  State  superin- 
tendent August  1  each  year. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  apportion  to  each  district  at  least  $90  per 
capita  of  average  attendance.  Minimum  for  any  district,  $1,000.  Shall  ap- 
portion reserve  fund  to  districts  which  after  five  months'  session  show  greater 
average  attendance  than  in  preceding  year.  If  reserve  fund  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  demands  of  all  districts  showing  increased  average  attendance  it 
shall  be  apportioned  among  them  pro  rata;  but  in  no  case  shall  apportion- 
ment from  reserve  fund  be  greater  than  regular  apportionment  for  same 
year.  Balance  in  reserve  fund  at  end  of  year  shall  be  transferred  to  general 
school  fund. 

No  apportionment  made  to  any  district  unless  teacher  holds  a  legal  cer- 
tificate or  to  any  district  (except  new  districts)  in  which  school  was  not  main- 
tained at  least  eight  months  during  previous  year.  Fire,  fiood,  etc.,  shall  not 
prevent  district  from  receiving  apporticmment. 

New  districts  shall  receive  apportionment  on  probable  average  attendance 
based  on  caisus. 

Ck>nnty  superintendait  may  suqpend  district  with  less  than  eight  pupils  in 
average  attendance,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  declare  district  lapsed 
and  attach  same  to  another  district.  0>unty  superintendent  shall  adjudicate 
indebtedness.  Ch.  77   (Ch.  XVI),  May  20,  1912. 

DeUware:  Relating  to  the  collection  of  school  taxes. 

Adds  5  per  cent  to  the  amount  of  taxes  not  paid  at  the  prescribed  time. 

Ch.  95,  Apr.  6, 1911. 

Illinois:  Providing  for  the  necessary  revenue  for  State  purposes 

Includes  the  annual  levy  of  a  tax  upon  assessed  taxable  property,  for  State 
school  purposes,  to  be  designated  the  "  State  school  fund,"  the  sum  of  $2,- 
000,000  [was  $1,000,000  previouslyl.    See  appropriation  to  H.  B.  075,  sec.  27. 

H.  B.  073,  p.  484,  June  10,  1911. 

Haryland:  Fixtog  the  rate  of  the  State  school  tax  at  16i  cents  per  $100  (in- 
stead of  16  cents).  Ch.  257,  Apr.  7,  1910. 
Nevada:  Fixtog  the  State  tax  levy. 

Annual  tax  rate  per  $100:  G^eneral  school  fund,  6  cents  (raised  to  10  cents, 
ch.  133,  p.  220) ;  contingent  university  funds,  5.4  cents. 

Ch.  90,  Mar.  18,  1911. 

Nevada:  See  A  (a). 

New  MezlGo:  Regarding  revenues  for  public  schools 

Levies  State  tax  of  1^  mills  to  be  added  to  current  school  fund.  One-half 
current  school  fund  shall  be  deducted  to  form  separate  fund  called  Tevenue 
fund  to  be  used  for  maintaining  school  for  full  period  of  five  months. 

State  supertotendent  shall  apportion  current  school  fund  among  counties  on 
basis  of  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age. 

Reserve  fund  shall  be  distributed  among  districts  in  which  annual  special- 
school  tax  of  15  mills  with  county  apportionment  is  not  sufficient  to  maintato 
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school  for  five  months.  In  such  case  cooaty  superintoideot  shall  furnish 
State  snperintendeut  evidence  of  that  fact,  and  latter  shall  make  lequiisition 
on  State  auditor  from  reserve  fund  for  the  amount  necessary  for  five  months* 
school  in  said  district  Maximum  amount  required  t^  any  district  for  said 
five  months'  school,  $900  for  each  schoolroom,  allowing  1  room  to  each  50 
children  or  fraction  thereof  in  district. 

At  end  of  school  year  balance  in  State  treasuiy  to  credit  of  reserve  fund 
shall  be  transferred  to  current  school  fund. 

On  or  before  June  1  each  year  the  school  directors  and  boards  of  education 
shall  make  and  certify  to  county  commissioners  an  estimate  <^  funds  required 
for  school  purposes  for  ensuing  year.  Ck>mmis8ioner8  may  disapprove  esti- 
mate. If  so,  or  if  no  estimate  is  made,  commissioners  shall  levy  tax  they  con- 
sider necessary.  Maximum,  20  mills  in  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages; 16  mills  in  other  districts. 

County  commissioners  shall  levy  annually  a  general  county  school  tax  of 
3  mills,  proceeds  to  be  placed  to  credit  of  general  county  school  fund. 

Ch.  51,  June  10,  1912. 

Ohio:  Relating  to  the  tax  rate  for  certain  purposes. 

Prescribes  the  following  rates  of  State  taxation: 

For  the  State  common-school  fund,  0.335  mill  (instead  of  1  mill). 

For  interest  on  the  trust-fund  debt  for  school  purposes,  0.0335  mill  (instead 
of  0.1  mill). 

For  the  Miami  University  fund,  0.0085  miU  (instead  of  0.025  mill). 

For  the  Ohio  University  fund,  0.0085  mill  (instead  of  0.025  mill). 

For  the  Ohio  Normal  School  fund,  0.005  mill  (instead  of  0.015). 

For  the  Miami  Normal  School  fund,  0.0035  mill  (instead  of  0.01  mill). 

For  the  Ohio  State  University  fund,  0.0535  mill  (instead  of  0.16  mill). 

For  the  fund  of  the  combined  normal  and  industrial  departmoit  at  Will>er- 
force  University,  0.0035  mill  (instead  of  0.01  mill). 

The  local  tax  levy  for  all  school  purposes  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one 
year  5  mills,  and  the  total  levy  shall  not  exceed  10  mills,  exclu^ve  of  levies 
for  sinking  fund  and  interest  purposes.  Such  tax  levy  may  be  increased  by 
vote  of  the  electors,  but  the  combined  rate  of  taxation  for  all  purposes  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  15  mills.^ 

A  board  of  budget  conmiissioners  is  constituted  in  each  county,  consisting 
of  the  county  auditor,  the  mayor  of  the  largest  municipality,  and  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  the  estimates  of  all  boards  or  officers  authorized  to  levy 
taxes  within  the  county  are  submitted  to  them.  If  the  total  of  the  estimates 
exceeds  the  amount  authorized  by  law  in  any  township,  city,  village,  or 
school  district,  the  budget  commissioner  shall  revise  the  estimates  so  that 
the  total  shall  not  exceed  the  authorized  amount 

H.  B.  Na  186,  p.  266.  June  2.  1911. 

Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  sale  of  such  school  lands  as  may  be  needed  for 
sites  for  schoolhouses.  Sites  not  exceeding  4  acres  may  be  sold  from  public 
school  or  State  lands  by  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  to  regularly 
organized  school-district  boards.  Receipts  from  such  sales  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  receipts  from  sales  of  other  public-school  lands. 

Ch.  116,  Mar.  20.  1911. 

Utah:  Providing  a  permanent  income  tor  the  general  maintenance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  including  the  branch  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  the 
agricultural  (College.* 

Appropriates  for  that  purpose  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  annual  revenue 
derived  from  the  general  tax  levy  for  State  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  State 
school  and  high-school  tax  funds.    Said  moneys  shall  be  divided  as  follows: 

^Although  the  rates  enomerated  above  are  approximately  one-tblrd  the  former  rates, 
the  proceeds  will  not  be  materially  less  than  before.  A  new  assessment  was  made  in 
1910,  and  property  was  rated  at  a  higher  proportion  of  its  true  value  than  in  previous 
assessments. 

*  By  ch.  92,  approved  Mar.  18,  1911,  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  general  State  purposes 
for  1911  and  1912  was  fixed  ^t  $950,000,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  same  an  ad 
valorem  tax  of  4|  mills  was  levied. 
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University  of  Utah,  including  the  State  School  of  Minee  and  State  Normal 
School,  64.43  per  cent;  branch  of  the  State  Normal  School,  7.23  per  cent; 
Agricultural  GoUege,  2a34  per  cent  Ch.  17,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  amend  and  reenact  section  43  of  an  act  to  raise  reyenue  for 
the  support  of  the  government  and  free  schools,  etc 

Caianges  method  of  levying  taxes  on  certain  electric  corporations. 

Ch.  58,  Feb.  26,  1910. 

Washington:  Creating  funds  to  be  known,  respectively,  as  the  "University 
fund,"  "  the  Washington  State  College  fund,"  "  the  Chaiey  Normal  School 
fund,"  "  the  Ellensburg  Normal  School  fund,"  and  **  the  Bellingham  Normal 
School  fond*"  and  providing  for  tax  levies  for  such  funds. 

Ch.  69,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

West  Virginia:  Amending  and  re^iacting  sec.  62  of  ch.  32  of  the  Code,  as  last 
amended  and  reenacted  by  sec.  62  of  ch.  82,  acts  of  the  legislature  of  1907, 
relating  to  the  rate  of  taxation  on  real  and  personal  property  for  State  and 
State  school  purposes  and  the  amount  of  the  distributable  school  fund. 

Reduces  from  5  to  3  mills  the  maximum  levy,  and  from  2  to  1  mill  the 
minimnm  levy.    Aggregate  amount  apportioned  remains  at  $750,000. 

Ch.  67.  Feb.  27,  1911. 


B.  (e)  General  Apportionment  of  State  School  Funds;  Special  State 
Aid  for  Elementary  Education. 

See  also  A  (5)  and  (c). 
Caitfomia:  Carrying  into  eflTect  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (e)  of  section 
14  of  article  13  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  California  as  the  said 
article  was  amended  November  8,  1910,  in  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the 
public-school  system,  and  to  that  end  amending  section  443  of  the  Political 
Code  of  the  State  of  California,  and  adding  a  new  section  to  the  said  Political 
Code  to  be  numbered  461,  all  relating  to  the  State  school  fund. 

On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  January  and  the  first  Monday  in  July 
of  the  year  1912,  and  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  January  and  the 
first  Monday  in  July  of  each  succeeding  year,  the  State  controller  shall 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State  to  the  State  school  fund  such 
sums  as  win  be  equivalent  to  $13  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  as  reported  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30  preceding. 

The  State  treasurer  shall  transfer  from  the  general  fund  to  the  State 
school  fund  such  sums  as  shall  be  certified  to  him  by  the  State  controller 
under  the  provisions  of  section  443  of  the  Political  Code. 

Ch.  649,  May  1,  1911. 

Galifonila:  Carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (e)  of  section 
14  of  article  13  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  as  the  said 
article  was  amended  November  8,  1910,  in  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the 
public-school  system,  and  to  that  end  amending  section  1760  of  the  Political 
Code  of  the  State  of  California,  relating  to  the  State  high-school  fund. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  controller,,  annually,  between  the  10th 
of  August  and  the  1st  dayof  September,  at  the  time  he  is  required  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  necessary  for  other  school  purposes,  to  estimate  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  support  of  high  schools.  This  amount  he  shall  estimate  by 
determining  the  amount  required  at  $15  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  all  the  duly  established  high  schools  of  the  State  for  the  last  preceding 
school  year,  as  certified  to  him  by  the  State  superintendoit  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  State  controller  and  State  treasurer  shall  each  year  transfer  from 
the  reveouea  from  the  taxes  provided  in  section  14  of  artide  18  of  the  consti- 
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tutioD  of  the  State  of  California,  together  with  all  other  State  reTenues,  to  a 
separate  fund,  hereby  created,  to  be  called  the  "  State  lilgh-school  fund,** 
the  amount  so  estimated  by  the  State  controller.         Ch.  650,  May  1,  1911,. 

Calif  omia:  Amending  section  1858  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  school  fund& 

Apportions  school  funds  on  the  ba^s  of  number  of  teachers  employed,  num- 
ber of  teachers  allowed  based  upon  average  attendance. 

Ch.  332,  Mar.  31,  191L 

California:  Amending  section  1817  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  county 
school  tax. 

Minimum  levy  must,  when  added  to  State  apportionment,  be  sufficient  to 
raise  $13  per  pupil  in  average  attendance.  Ch.  459,  Apr.  14, 1911. 

Colorado:  Creating  a  permanent  school  emergency  or  call  fund  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  superintendent,  and  providing  for  the  use  and  expenditure 
of  the  same. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  permanent  school  emergency  or  call 
fund.  Said  fund  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  transferred  and  set  over  from  the  general  school 
income  fund  to  the  permanent  school  emergency  or  call  fund  the  sum  of 
$40,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Said  permanent  school  emergency  or  call  fund  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  treasurer,  and  any  interest  earned  thereon  or  arising  from 
the  investment  thereof  shall  be  credited  to  said  fund  and  become  a  part 
thereof. 

Sec.  4.  When  on  account  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  casualty  any  public- 
school  district  in  this  State  is  in  financial  distress,  and  the  special  school  tax 
and  apportionment  of  the  school  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  proper 
and  necessary  school  facilities  In  such  school  district,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  may.  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  governor  and 
attorney  general,  order  the  payment  from  the  permanent  school  emergency  or 
call  fund,  to  such  public-school  district  of  such  an  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  necessary  school  facilities  in  said  public-school  district. 

Sec.  5.  Payments  shall  be  made  from  the  permanent  school  emergency  or 
call  fund  only  upon  the  presentation  of  sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  school  district  making  application  for  r^ief  under  the  provisions 
hereof  is.  by  reason  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  casualty,  in  financial  dis- 
tress and  that  the  special  school  tax  and  apportionment  of  school  funds  are 
not  sufficient  to  provide  proper  and  necessary  school  facilities  in  such  publlc- 
0chool  district,  and  that  such  financial  distress  will  continue  for  at  least  one 
school  year  unless  relieved  under  the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec  6.  The  amount  to  be  expended  from  the  permanent  school  emergency 
or  call  fund  in  any  one  year  for  all  purposes  shall  not  exceed  the  total  sum  of 
$20,000. 

Sec  7.  Any  appropriation  hereafter  made  and  any  gifts  or  contributions 
to  the  permanent  school  emergency  or  call  fund  shall  be  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State 
treasurer  in  payment  of  any  voucher  issued  against  the  permanent  school 
emergency  or  call  fund  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  approved  by  the  governor  and  attorney  general. 

Ch.  61,  Junes.  1911. 

The  governor  approved  of  only  one-half  of  the  expenditure  provided  in  the 
act 
Connectlcat:  AmendiDg  sections  1  and  2  of  chapter  242  of  the  public  acts  of 

1909,  relating  to  State  aid  to  public  schools.  Ch.  251,  Sept  12, 1911. 

Delaware:  Increasing  from  165  to  200  the  number  of  teachers  upon  which  the 
public-school  fund  may  be  apportioned  to  any  district  or  school. 

Ch.  92,  Apr.  27,  1911. 
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Kansas:  Prescribing  a  mi^mam  term  for  district  schools  and  fbr  schools  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  providing  for  State  and  county  aid  for 
districts  which  can  not  support  such  term,  and  regolating  the  formation  of 
new  districts. 

"  Section  1.  That  all  school  districts  in  which  provision  is  not  made  for  the 
free  tnltlon  and  comfortable  transportation  of  all  pupils  to  a  public  school  in 
some  other  school  district  or  districts  for  not  less  than  seven  months  each 
school  year  shall  maintain  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  seven 
months  between  the  Ist  day  of  Septonber  and  the  1st  day  of  the  following 
June.  Cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  shall  maintain  not  less  than  ^ght 
months  of  school  each  school  year. 

"  Sea  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  at  least  seven  months  of  school 
each  year  for  all  the  youth  of  this  State,  whose  parents  or  guardians  live  in 
public-school  districts,  the  funds  of  wliich  are  not  sufiiioent  to  maintain  school 
for  seven  months,  there  shall  be  paid  to  each  such  district  by  the  State  as 
hereinafter  provided,  three-fourths  of  the  difference  between  the  amount 
necessary  to  maintain  seven  months'  school  and  the  annual  income  of  the 
district  from  all  sources,  and  the  remaining  deficiency  to  the  amount  of  one- 
fourth  shall  be  a  proper  charge  upon  the  county  and  paid  as  other  county 
expaiditures :  Provided,  That  no  aid  shall  l>e  given  any  public-sichool  district 
unless  said  district  shall  have  voted  an  amount  of  money  representing  not 
leas  than  4i  mills  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  district:  And  prhiHded 
further.  That  all  districts  receiving  aid  under  the  provi^ons  of  this  act  shall 
follow  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and 
shall  employ  a  qualified  teacher  recommended  by  the  county  superintendent 

"  Sbc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  each  county 
witiiin  the  State  on  or  before  August  1  of  each  year,  under  oath,  to  certi^ 
to  the  county  clerk  an  estimated  amount  that  will  be  due  the  several  school 
districts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  from  the  county  (and  It  shall  then  be 
the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  provide  a  levy  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount 
required  for  the  current  school  year)  -.Provided,  That  such  estimate  shall 
include  a  statement  as  to  each  district  concerned  as  to  valuation,  area,  school 
caisus,  and  proposed  total  expenditures  for  teacher  and  Incidental  expenses. 

"  Sbc  4.  That  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  each  county 
within  the  State,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  In  January  of  each  year, 
under  oath,  to  certify  to  the  county  treasurer,  the  total  amount  due  each  dis- 
trict from  the  State  and  from  the  county,  and  also  to  certify  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  number  of  each  school  district  In  his 
county  entitled  to  State  and  county  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
tax  levy  for  each,  the  expenditures  of  each,  the  amount  due  each  from  the 
State,  the  area,  the  school  census,  and  such  other  Items  as  the  State  superin- 
tendent may  require.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent,  on  or 
before  the  last  Monday  In  March  of  each  year,  to  certify  the  amount  of  State 
aid  due  the  several  districts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  the  several 
county  treasurers,  and  the  amount  due  each  county  to  the  State  auditor,  and 
the  State  auditor  shall  draw  warrants  on  the  State  treasurer  In  favor  of  the 
various  counties  for  the  sums  as  specified  by  the  State  superintendent.  The 
State  treasurer  shall  remit  said  amount  to  the  county  treasurers  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  «itltled  to  the  same,  who  shall  place  the  amounts  to  the  credit 
of  the  proper  districts  of  their  respective  counties  In  accordance  with  the 
instruction  of  the  State  superintendent  and  as  certified  by  the  county  super- 
intendent: Provided,  That  at  the  same  time  the  several  amounts  due  from 
the  county  to  said  districts  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  districts. 

*•  Sbc.  5.  That  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  each  district, 
the  county  superintendents  shall  find  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  dis- 
trict for  the  current  year  and  subtract  therefrom  the  estimated  Income  of 
that  district  from  all  sources  for  the  current  year.  The  estimated  income 
for  the  current  year  shall  be  the  sum  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  district 
on  hand  In  the  district  and  county  treasuries,  plus  the  amount  which  a  levy 
of  a  41  mills  tax  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  district  will  ralse/iplus  the 
estimated  apportionment  of  State  and  county  funds,  as  now  provided  by  law. 
The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  current  year  shall  be  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  teacher,  fuel,  and  Incidentals,  and  to  maintain  school 
fbr  seven  months ;  and  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  9450  for  any  one  year  to 
■choolB  receiving  such  State  and  county  aid. 
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"  Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  failure  of  any  school  district  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  this  act  the  county  superintendent  shall  make  the 
required  tax  levy  and  certify  the  same  to  the  county  clerk  and  proceed  to 
carry  out  said  provisions;  and  after  September  1  the  school  district  n^ect- 
ing  to  act,  he  shall  employ  a  teacher  and  make  all  necessary  provisions  for  a 
seven  months'  term  of  school,  and  the  district  treasurer  shall  pay  such  item- 
ized expenses  as  are  certified  to  by  the  county  superintendent. 

"  Sec.  7.  That  new  districts  shall  not  be  formed  with  an  assessed  valuation 
of  less  than  $100,000,  and  territory  shall  not  be  detached  from  any  school 
district  the  assessed  valution  of  property  of  which  is  less  than  $100,000,  or 
the  valuation  of  property  of  which  would  thereby  be  reduced  below  $100,000. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1911,  and  $75,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1912,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  amount  appropriated  above  is  not  sufllcient  to  pay  the 
full  sum  to  which  each  district  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
it  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  several  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  county  superintendent :  Provided  further^  That  the 
one-fourth  to  be  paid  by  the  county  shall,  if  insufficient,  be  pro  rated  among 
the  districts  entitled  to  such  aid. 

"  Sec.  9.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  districtB  having 
an  enumeration  of  less  than  15  children  of  school  age,  unless  said  districts 
embrace  an  area  of  12  square  miles  or  more:  Provided^  That  whenever  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  any  school  district  having  an  area  of 
less  than  12  square  miles  shall  be  found  to  be  less  than  15  by  the  annual 
school  census  no  school  shall  be  maintained  in  such  school  district  dmring 
the  following  year  (unless  such  a  district  by  reason  of  its  valuation  is  able 
to  maintain  a  seven  months'  school  without  State  or  county  aid),  and  the 
district  board  of  such  district  shall  make  provision  for  sending,  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  seven  months,  the  pupils  of  such  school  district  to  such 
school  or  schools  in  an  adjacent  district  or  districts  as  said  district  board  may 
determine:  Provided,  That  there  is  a  school  in  an  adjacent  district  to  which 
said  district  may  send  the  pupils.  As  full  compensation  for  the  tuition  of 
said  pupils,  the  treasurer  of  the  district  from  which  said  pupils  are  sent  dtiall 
pay,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district  or  to 
the  board  of  education  of  the  school  to  which  said  pupils  are  sent,  an  amount, 
not  to  exceed  the  average  cost  per  pupil  per  week  for  maintaining  the  school 
exclusive  of  school  buildings,  school  site,  and  permanent  improv^nents : 
Provided  further.  That  the  district  board  of  the  district  in  which  school  is 
discontinued  shall  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  of  said  district 
living  2  miles  or  more  from  the  school  to  which  said  pupils  are  sent  to  such 
school  or  schools  in  a  safe  and  comfortable  and  inclosed  conveyance  or  con- 
veyances, properly  heated,  and  the  exi)ense  of  such  transportation  ediall  be 
paid  by  said  school  district  in  which  school  has  been  discontinued:  Provided 
further.  That  when  any  school  district  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  having 
voted  an  amount  of  money  representing  not  less  than  A\  mills  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  such  district,  finds  its  funds  insufficient  to  pay  the  tuition  and 
cost  of  transportation  as  herein  provided,  the  State  shall  pay  to  said  district 
schools  three-fourths  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  raised  by  said 
district  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes  and  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
transportation  of  pupils  therein,  and  the  county  shall  pay  from  the  general 
fund  one-fourth  of  said  difference:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $76  shall 
be  given  to  any  district  whose  school  has  been  discontinued  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act:  And  provided  further.  That  pupils  attending  school 
in  another  school  district  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  the  same 
legal  rights,  including  the  right  of  admission,  and  be  under  the  same  Jurisdic- 
tion as  the  pupils  residing  in  the  school  district  in  wliich  the  school  is  con- 
ducted: Provided,  That  such  admission  shall  not  involve  the  addition  of  a  school 
buUdine  or  school  buildings  or  the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher: 
Provided,  That  any  district  ha \  ing  an  area  of  less  than  12  square  miles  and 
a  school  population  of  less  than  15,  may  maintain  its  school  for  not  less  than 
seven  months  each  year,  and  such  district  shall  not  receive  State  and  county 
aid  in  excess  of  $60."  Ch.  268,  Fd>.  28,  1911. 
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Maine:  Amending  an  act  for  the  equalization  of  school  privileges. 

Increases  the  appropriation  for  the  equalization  of  school  privileges  from 
120,000  annually  to  $27,500  annually.  Provides  that  said  fund  shall  be  dis- 
tributed npcn  the  recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools  for  the  aid  of  education  in  towns  where  a  rate  of  taxation  for  sup- 
port of  education  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  State  falls  to  produce  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  of  a  reasonable  grade  of  efficiency. 

Ch.  192.  Mar.  31, 1911. 

BNine:  Increasing  the  appropriation  for  schools  in  unorganized  townships 
from  915,000  to  $18,000  per  annum. 

The  said  sum  shall  be  deducted  from  the  annual  school  funds  of  the  State. 

Oh.  29,  Mar.  11,  1911. 

Maryland:  Appropriates  $4,000  annually  for  two  years  to  Garrett  County 
school  board  for  salaries  and  current  exp^ises.  To  be  taken  from  proceeds 
et  State  school  tax  before  apportionment  Ch.  118,  Apr.,  1912. 

Michigan:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  section  9,  article  11,  of  the  State  con- 
stitution relative  to  the  apportionment  of  primary-school  interest  money. 

If  any  school  district  shall  on  the  second  Monday  in  July  of  any  year  have 
on  hand  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  the  primary-school  interest  fund  to 
pay  its  teachers  for  the  next  ensuing  two  years,  said  district  shall  not  receive 
any  part  of  the  next  apportionment  of  the  primary-school  money  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Said  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  election  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  1911,  and  was  approved.  Con.  Rea  No.  1, 1911. 

Michigan:  See  A  (h). 

Minnesota:  Appropriating  $50,000  for  division  among  school  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  acreage  of  State  land  in  each  district  on  the  basis  of  5  cents  per 
acre. 

Maximum  for  any  school  in  one  year,  $250.  No  part  of  the  money  hereby 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  school  site  or  the  erection 
of  any  school  building.  Ch.  341,  Apr.  20,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Amending  the  law  relating  to  State  aid  for  common  schools. 

Adds  to  the  common  schools  designated  to  receive  special  aid  an  additional 
dass,  namely,  those  taught  for  not  less  than  seven  months  by  a  teacher  hold- 
ing at  least  a  second-grade  certificate.  Such  schools  shall  receive  not  over 
$75  per  annum.  Ch.  60,  Mar.  29,  1911. 

Mississippi:  Appropriating  $5,000.     Supplemental  to  school  fund,  to  aid  weak 

counties  wliich  can  not  run  school  four  months.  Ch.  5,  Mar.  6, 1912. 

mssonrl:  Amending  an  act  relating  to  State  aid  to  weak  districts. 

Areas  of  districts  applying  for  aid  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than 
6i  [instead  of  91  square  miles,  and  shall  have  maintained  an  average  dally 
attendance  of  15  pupils.    No  district  shall  receive  more  than  $80. 

H.  B.  887,  p.  401,  Apr.  7, 1911. 

Bfissonri:  Relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public-school  fund. 

"The  State  superint^ident  of  public  schools  shall,  annually  before  August 
15,  apportion  the  public-school  fund  applied  for  the  bentflt  of  the  public  schools 
among  the  different  counties.  This  apportionment  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
The  State  superintendent  shall  apportion,  among  the  various  counties,  $50  for 
each  teacher,  each  principal,  and  each  supervisor  actually  ^nployed  for  the 
entire  t^m:  Provided,  That  any  teacher  employed  for  less  than  one-half  of 
the  day  shall  not  be  counted ;  any  teacher  employed  for  less  than  one-half  of 
the  term  for  which  school  is  maintained  in  the  district  shall  not  be  counted ; 
for  ea(^  teacher  employed  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  school  term  of  the 
district  and  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  school  term,  he  shall  apportion  only 
$25:  Provided  aleo,  That  be  shall  apportion  only  $25  for  the  teacher  of  any 
district  in  which  the  average  attendance  during  the  year  preceding  the  appor- 
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tlonment  has  been  less  than  15  pupils  per  day :  Provided  fwrther.  That  lie 
shall  apportion  $100  for  each  teacher  whose  salary  Is  $1,000  or  more  per  year : 
Provided,  That  he  shall  apportion  $50  for  each  teacher  of  any  district  that 
employs  only  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  Is  colored  and  one  white :  Provided, 
That  no  teacher,  principal,  or  supervisor  who  Is  not  paid  by  the  school  board 
from  the  public  funds  of  the  district  shall  be  counted.  After  these  teacher 
apportionments  have  been  deducted,  the  remainder  of  the  State  school  fund 
to  be  apportioned  shall  be  divided  by  the  total  number  of  day's  attendance  of 
all  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  the  quotient  thus  ob- 
tained shall  be  called  a  pupil  daily  apportionment  The  amount  apportioned 
to  each  district  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  this  pupil  daily  appor- 
tionment by  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  all  pupils  of  each  di^'rlct : 
Provided,  That  the  days'  attendance  on  legal  holidays  and  on  days  when  the 
school  is  dismiss^  by  order  of  the  board  to  permit  teachers  to  attend  teachers* 
meetings  shall  be  determined  by  counting  as  present  each  pupil  who  was 
present  on  the  last  day  the  school  was  in  session  before  such  Intermission. 
The  clerk  of  each  school  district  shall  nmke  a  report  to  the  county  clerk 
between  June  16  and  June  30  of  each  year,  showing  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  all  pupils,  the  length  of 
the  school  term,  the  average  attendance,  th#  number  of  days  taught  by  each 
teacher,  the  salary  of  each  teacher,  and  any  other  information  that  the 
State  superintendent  may  require.  The  aforesaid  report  shall  be  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public  or  the  county  clerk.  The  county  clerk  shall  make  a 
summary  of  all  these  reports  and  forward  to  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  on  or  before  July  15  a  report  showing  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  county  and  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  all 
pupils  in  the  county,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  full  term,  and 
the  number  for  half  terms,  and  the  numb^  whose  salary  is  $1,000  or  more 
per  year,  and  such  other  information  as  the  State  8ui)erintendent  may  re- 
quire. Any  district  clerk,  county  clerk,  or  teacher  who  shall  knowin^y  fur- 
nish any  false  information  in  such  report,  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  afore- 
said report,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  The  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools  shall  certify  the  amount  so  apportioned  to 
the  State  auditor,  also  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county,  stating  from  what 
source  the  same  is  derived,  which  said  sum  the  several  county  treasurers 
shall  retain  in  their  respective  county  treasuries  from  the  State  fund;  the 
county  clerks  shall  annually  before  September  1,  according  to  the  same  pro- 
visions hereinbefore  stated  for  determining  the  apportionment  of  the  State 
school  fund  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  proceed  to  appor- 
.tion  the  State  school  fund  for  their  respective  counties;  and  no  district,  city, 
or  town  which  shall  have  failed  to  make  this  report  to  the  county  clerk  here- 
inbefore required  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  school 
funds ;  and  in  making  such  distribution,  each  county  clerk  shall  apportion  all 
moneys  collected  on  tax  duplicate  of  any  district  for  the  use  of  schools  to  such 
district  all  moneys  received  from  the  State  treasurer,  and  all  moneys  on 
account  of  interest  of  the  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  section  16,  or 
other  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  to  the  district  schools  in  the  congressional  town- 
ships, and  parts  of  congressional  townships  to  which  said  land  belonged,  and 
all  other  moneys  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  not  otherwise 
apportioned  by  law,  to  the  proper  district :  Provided,  That  all  school  moneys 
for  the  use  of  schools  in  any  townships  or  parts  of  townships  and  all  moneys 
for  the  use  of  schools  in  any  county  shall  be  apportioned  upn  the  last  enumer- 
ation on  file  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  except  the  State  school  funds, 
which  shall  be  apportioned  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  he  shall,  immedi- 
ately after  making  such  apportionment,  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  furnish  the  district  clerks,  and  those  of  cities  and 
villages,  as  the  case  may  be,  each  a  copy  of  said  apportionment,  and  order 
the  county  treasurer  to  place  such  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  district,  city, 
or  town  entitled  to  receive  the  same :  Provided,  That  no  school  district  which 
fails  to  levy  a  tax  of  40  cents  on  the  $100  assessed  valuation,  unless  the  as- 
sessment of  a  less  amount  together  with  the  moneys  received  from  the  public 
funds,  shall  amount  to  $860  fbr  school  purposes,  shall  receive  any  part  of 
the  public-school  moneys  fbr  the  ensuing  school  year,  and  the  county  clerk 
shall  omit  such  districts  in  the  apportionment  of  tlie  public  mon^s:  Pro- 
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vided  further.  That  no  district,  city,  or  town  that  shall  have  failed  to  aflTord 
the  childroi  thereof  the  privileges  of  a  free  school  for  at  least  ei^t  months 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  June  previous  to  the  said  distribution, 
provided  a  tax  of  40  cents  on  the  $100  assessed  valuation,  together  with  the 
the  public  funds,  will  maintain  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of 
the  public-school  fund  for  that  year.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1911/* 

S.  B.  444,  p.  308,  Apr.  18,  1911, 

Nevada:  Relating  to  appointment  of  State  and  county  school  moneys. 

(The  provisions  of  this  act  are  Included  in  chapter  10  of  the  new  Ck)de, 
chapter  133.)  Oh.  68,  Mar.  15.  1911. 

Nerada:  See  A  (a). 

New  Jersey:  Relating  to  the  division  of  State  school  moneys  by  the  county 
superintendent 

Shall  apportion  (b)  $500  for  each  teacher  of  n  special  class  (1.  e.,  blind, 
deaf,  or  retarded) ;  (k)  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  transportation  of  pupils, 
if  said  county  superintendent  shall  have  approved  the  necessity,  cost,  and 
method  of  same.     (Removes  limitations  and  makes  provision  general.) 

Ch.  141,  Mar.  25,  1912. 

North  Dakota:  To  encourage  elementary  education. 

**  The  purpose  of  this  act  shall  be  to  aid,  eicourage,  stimulate,  and  stand- 
ardize the  rural  and  smaller  graded  schools  of  this  State  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  entire  educational  system  of  this  State.  '^ 

''Any  public  school  in  any  common-school  district  in  the  State  or  any  public 
school  in  any  city,  town,  or  village,  or  any  consolidated  school  in  the  State, 
not  entitled  to  aid  as  a  State  high  school,  but  fully  complying  with  the 
conditions  of  this  act  relating  to  State  graded  schools,  and  any  public  school 
in  any  common-school  district  in  the  State  not  located  in  any  incorporated 
city,  town,  or  village,  or  any  consolidated  school  not  entitled  to  State  aid 
as  a  State  high  school  or  graded  school,  but  fully  complying  with  the  condi- 
tions of  this  act  relating  to  State  rural  schools,  may  receive  aid  as  hereinafter 
provided*  for  State  graded  schools  and  State  rural  schools. 

"  State  graded  schools  shall  be  of  two  classes,  first  and  second  class.  First 
class :  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  aid  as  a  State  graded  school  of  the  first  class 
such  school  shall  have  complied  with  the  following  conditions,  namely : 

*•  First,  it  shall  have  maintained  for  the  school  year  next  preceding  that  for 
which  aid  is  granted  at  least  nine  months'  school.  Second,  it  shall  be  well 
organized,  having  at  least  four  departments  under  the  supervision  of  pro- 
flci^it  teachers.  The  principal  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or 
other  institution  of  higher  learning  or  shall  hold  a  State  professional  cer- 
tificate, and  each  department  of  such  school  shall  be  taught  by  a  teacher 
having  at  least  a  first-grade  elementary  certificate  or  better.  Third,  It  shall 
have  a  suitable  school  building  properly  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated, 
sanitary  and  commodious  outhouses  and  other  necessary  accommodations, 
library  and  such  other  apparatus  as  is  necessary  to  do  efficient  work.  Fourth, 
such  school  shall  have  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  study  and  shall  include 
the  first  two  years  of  a  high-school  course,  as  suggested  by  the  State  high- 
school  board,  as  well  as  courses  in  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and 
elementary  agriculture,  and  shall  comply  with  such  rules  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

**  Second  class:  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  aid  as  a  State  graded  school  of 
the  second  class  such  school  shall  have  complied  with  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz: 

"  First,  it  shall  have  maintained  for  the  school  year  next  preceding  that 
for  which  aid  is  granted  at  least  nine  months'  school.  Second,  it  shall  be 
well  organized,  having  at  least  two  departments  under  the  supervision  of 
proficient  teachera  The  principal  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or 
other  institution  of  higher  learning  or  shall  hold  a  State  professional  certifi- 
cate, and  each  department  of  such  school  shall  be  taught  by  a  teacher  having 
a  first-grade  elementary  certificate  or  better.  Third,  it  shall  have  a  suitable 
school  building,  properly  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated;  sanitary  and  com- 
modious outhouses  and  other  necessary  accommodations,  a  library,  and  such 
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other  npparatns  as  is  necessary  to  do  efficient  work.  Fourth,  snch  school  shall 
have  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  study  as  prescribed  in  the  State  course 
of  study  for  common  schools,  courses  in  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
and  agriculture,  and  shall  comply  with  such  rules  as  may  be  established  by 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.. 
'  **  State  rural  schools  shall  be  ol  two  classes,  first  and  second  class. 

'*  First  class :  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  aid  as  a  State  rural  school  of  the 
first  class  such  school  shall  have  complied  with  the  following  conditions,  viz : 

'*  First,  such  school  shall  have  maintained  during  the  school  year  next  pre- 
ceding that  for  which  aid  is  granted  at  least  nine  months'  school. 

"  Second,  It  shall  be  taught  by  a  teacher  of  successful  experience,  holding 
a  first-grade  elementary  certificate  or  better. 

**  Third,  it  shall  have  a  suitable  school  building,  properly  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated;  sanitary  and  commodious  outhouses  and  other  necessary  ac- 
commodations, a  library,  and  such  other  apparatus  as  is  necessary  to  do  efll- 
cient  work. 

"  Fourth,  such  school  have  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  study  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  State  course  of  study  for  common  schools,  including  elementary 
agriculture,  and  shall  comply  with  such  rules  as  may  be  established  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

"  Second  class :  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  aid  as  a  State  rural  school  ol  the 
second  class  su<^  school  shall  have  complied  with  the  following  conditions, 
namely : 

"  first,  such  a  school  shall  have  maintained  for  the  school  year  next  pre- 
ceding that  for  which  aid  is  granted  at  least  eight  months'  schooL 

'*  Second,  it  shall  be  taught  by  a  teacher  of  successful  experience  holding  a 
second-grade  elementary  certificate  or  better. 

"Third,  it  shall  have  a  suitable  school  building,  properly  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated;  sanitary  and  commodious  outhouses  and  other  necessary  ac- 
commodations, library,  and  such  other  apparatus  as  is  necessary  to  do  effi- 
cient work. 

"  Fourth,  such  school  shall  have  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  study  as  is 
prescribed  In  the  State  course  of  study  for  common  schools,  including  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  and  shall  comply  with  such  rules  as  may  be  established 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction: 

**Provided,  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  entire  act  the  primary  certificate 
shall  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first-grade  elementary  certificate; 
further,  that  except  in  case  of  the  principal  teacher,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion,  recognize  teachers  holding  second- 
grade  elementary  certificates  who  have  had  five  years  of  successful  expe- 
rience as  eligible  to  teach  In  any  of  the  schools  contemplated  by  this  act." 

Applications  for  aid  under  this  act  shall  be  made  through  the  proper 
county  superintendent,  and  must  bear  his  Indorsement  and  the  approval  of 
the  Inspector  of  rural  and  graded  schools.  Such  Inspector  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  shall  receive  $2,000  per  annum,  with  the  traveling  expenses. 

Amount  of  State  aid  annually: 

To  State  graded  schools,  first  class,  $150;  second  class,  $100.  To  State 
rural  schools,  first  class,  $100;  second  class,  $60.  Additional  aid  shall  be 
granted  to  consolidated  schools  meeting  the  foregoing  requirement,  as  follows : 
To  State  graded  schools,  first  class,  $100;  second  class,  $75.  To  State  rural 
schools,  first  class,  $50;  second  class,  $25.  Total  annual  appropriation:  6V>r 
aid  to  State  graded  schools,  $6,000 ;  State  rural  schools,  $6,000 ;  additional  aid 
to  State  consolidated  schools,  $3,000 ;  Inspector's  salary,  $2,000 ;  inspector's  ex- 
penses, $500 ;  total,  $17,500.  If  the  said  appropriation  is  not  sufllcieut  to  ap- 
portion to  each  school  the  full  amount  to  which  It  is  entitled  under  this  act, 
the  sum  appropriated  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata  among  the  said  schools. 

Ch.  35,  Mar.  17,  1911. 

CHdahoma:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  submission  to  the 
people  as  follows :  "  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  levy  taxes  In  the  aid 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  and  to  provide  for  the  apportionment  and 
distribution  thereof.  Whenever  the  amount  realized  from  a  5-cent  ad  valorem 
levy  and  all  otlier  sources  shall  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  common 
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schools  In  any  district  five  months  in  any  year  the  remaining  sum  necessary 
to  so  maintain  such  school  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  out  of  such  State 
levy."  H.  Jt  Bes.  No.  2,  Mar.  16,  1911. 

Pennsylvania:  See  A  (a). 

South  Carolina:  An  act  to  appropriate  $60,000  to  the  public  schools  of  South 
Carolina. 

Not  less  than  $60,000  shall  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  average  length  of  the  free-school  term  in  this  State.  No  more 
than  $100  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  one  school  in  one  year.  No  school 
maintained  more  than  100  days  from  regular  school  funds,  and  no  school 
district  which  does  not  levy  a  special  tax  of  at  least  2  mills,  shall  receive  aid 
from  this  fund.  Schools  maintained  less  than  100  days  may  receive  from  this 
fund  amounts  equal  to  the  receipts  from  special  taxation,  not  exceeding  $100 
in  any  case.  Application  for  such  aid  must  be  made  by  school  district  trus- 
tees, indorsed  by  the  county  superintendent  The  State  superintendent  may 
refuse  this  aid  to  any  district  if  he  considers  that  such  aid  would  be  detri- 
mental to  said  district.  The  State  superintendent  with  the  State  board  of 
education  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund. 
Applications  shall  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  rec^pt  Money  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  talsen  from  the  dispensary  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  treasurer  as  far  as  they  will  go.  Act  431.  Feb.  23,  1910. 

Sonth  Carolina:  State  superintendent  of  education,  State  treasurer,  and  comp- 
troller general  shall  apportion  among  the  counties  the  total  cash  balance  in 
State  dispensary  fund.  Apportionment  on  basis  of  enrollment  in  public 
schools.  Held  in  county  treasuries  and  paid  on  warrant  of  school  district 
trustees  in  discretion  of  county  board  of  education. 

County  boards  of  education  shall  use  money  to  strengthen  weak  schools,  in 
encouraging  school  improvement,  etc.,  under  the  direction  and  with  written 
consent  of  State  board  of  education.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  amount 
shall  be  expended  by  any  county  in  one  year,  except  to  pay  indebtednesa 

To  be  distributed  in  30  daya  No.  566,  Feb.  23,  1912. 

Vermont:  Providing  that  any  town  in  which  a  school  has  been  closed  by  the 
health  officer  on  account  of  contai^ious  disease  shall  not  be  deprived  of  its 
share  of  public-school  money  on  that  account.  No.  72,  Dec.  3, 1910. 

Washington:  Amending  section  4562  of  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Annotated 
Codes  and  Statutes. 

State  superintendent  shall  apportion  school  moneys  on  or  before  the  20th 
day  of  July,  October,  January,  April,  May,  and  June. 

Ch.  118,  Mar.  17, 1911. 

Wyoming:  Prescribing  basis  and  manner  of  apportionm^t  of  county-school  tax. 

Ch.  90,  Feb.  21,  1911. 


B.  (f)  Special  State  Aid  for  Secondary  Education. 

See  also  N  (a). 

Alabama:  Amending  sections  1861,  1862,  and  1863  of  the  Code  of  1907. 

Increases  the  appropriation  for  county  high  schools  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
each,  annually. 

Vests  the  control  of  the  county  high  schools  in  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  high-school  commission. 

Act  266,  p.  321,  Apr.  8,  1911. 

Alabama:  Amending  section  1861  of  the  Code  of  1907. 

Provides  that  a  State-aided  high  school  may  be  established  in  each  of  the 
countiea  in  which  la  located  a  congressional  district  agricultural  scdiool,  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institate,  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Girls' 
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Technical  Institute,  or  a  State  normal  school,  the  code  having  prohibited  tlie 
establishment  in  such  counties  until  each  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State 
had  such  schools.  Act  116,  p.  113.  Mar.  11,  1911. 

Louisiana:  See  N  (a). 

Massachusetts:  Amending  an  act  providing  that  towns  whose  valuation  is 
less  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  reimbursed  for  certain  high-school  expenses. 

Increases  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000  the  valuation  in  towns  which  may 
receive  State  aid.  Ch.  537,  June  9,  1911. 

Utah:  Levying  a  State  tax  for  high-school  purposes  and  providing  the  manner 
of  appropriating  the  same. 

Rate  of  such  tax,  one-half  mill.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  fix 
standards  upon  which,  and  the  ^nnnal  period  during  which,  such  schools  shall 
be  maintained  to  obtain  any  part  of  said  fund.  Apportionment  based  on 
number  of  students  who  have  actually  attended  at  least  20  weeks.  State  board 
shall  appoint  a  high-school  inspector  and  fix  his  salary,  which  with  his  ex- 
penses of  travel  shall  be  paid  from  the  high-school  fund. 

Ch.  29.  Mar.  9,  1911.. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sections  496b  and  496c  of  the  statutes,  concerning  State 
aid  to  high  schools  maintaining  instruction  in  manual  training,  agriculture, 
and  domestic  economy.  Ch.  545,  July  3,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsection  4  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  State  aid  for 
free  high  schools. 
Increases  appropriation  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.       Ch.  555,  July  5, 1911. 


C.  LOCAL  (COUNTY,  DISTRICT,  MUNICIPAL)  FINANCE  AND 

SUPPORT. 


(a)  GeneraL 

Colorado:  Authorizing  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  and  all  cities  or  cities 
and  counties  organized  under  special  charter  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  in  the  condemnation  of  private  proi>erty  for  public  purposes,  and 
prescribing  the  manner  of  procedure.  Ch.  129,  June  3,  1911. 

Colorado:  Providing  for  the  publication  of  a  financial  statement  of  all  school 
districts  in  the  State.  Ch.  205,  June  2,  1911. 

*  Delaware  (1910) :  Gifts  in  trust  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  are 
gifts  for  charitable  uses. — ^Trust  of  New  Castle  Common  v,  Megginson,  77 
At,  565. 

*  Indiana  (1909) :  Board  of  finance  of  a  school  city  had  no  discretion  as  to 
what  banks  should  receive  school  funds  on  deposit,  but  must  Impartially 
divide  them  among  all  qualified  banks  making  application  and  complying 
with  provisions  of  act. — Bd.  of  Finance  of  Sch.  CJity  of  Aurora  v.  People's 
Nat.  Bank  of  Lawrenceburg,  89  N.  B.,  904. 

*  Indiana  (1911) :  A  demand  by  a  taxpayer  upon  a  school  dty,  requesting  it 
to  sue  to  enjoin  an  illegal  act  involving  the  expenditure  of  school  funds,  was 
not  necessary  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  suit  for  that  purpose  by  the 
taxpayer. 

The  maxim  that  one  seeking  equity  must  do  equity  held  not  applicable  to 
prevent  the  avoidance  of  an  illegal  contract  between  a  heating  company  and  a 
school  city,  without  restoring  to  the  company  the  reasonable  value  of  its 
work. 

Whether  a  taxpayer  suing  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  an  illegal  contract 
between  a  school  city  and  a  heating  company  was  a  large  or  small  taxpayer 
held  immaterial  upon  his  right  to  sue. — ^Noble  v,  Davison,  96  N.  BL,  825. 
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*  Iowa  (1910) :  A  testamentary  gift  in  trust  f6r  the  use  of  a  comity  permanent- 
school  fond  held  not  amblgnons  or  uncertain  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  gift. 

Matter  of  common  knowledge  that  money  apportioned  by  the  State  to 
Tarious  counties  for  school  purposes  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  •*  county  " 
permanent-school  fnud,  and  this  fact  may  be  considered  in  passing  on  the 
validity  of  a  bequest  to  such  a  fund. — Chapman  et  al.  v.  Newell,  125  N.  W.,  324. 

Kjuiaas:  Authorizing  the  investment  of  sinking  funds. 

Cai.  287,  Mar.  7,  1911, 
Kanaas:    Concerning  sinking  funds. 

Interest  upon  moneys  of  any  school-district  sinking  fund  deposited  in  bank 
under  certain  conditions  shall  be  credited  to  such  sinking  fund. 

Ch.  288.  Mar.  7.  191L 

Michigan:  Relating  to  deposits  of  school  moneys. 

Each  bank  depository  shall  give  bond  for  safekeeping  and  payment  of  all 
moneys  deposited  therein  and  deposits  shall  not  exceed  such  bond.  In  no 
case  shall  over  $100,000  be  deposited  in  one  bonk.  Each  ''istrict  board  shall 
determine  the  details  relating  to  deposits,  and  all  tranFactlons  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  The  treasurer  shaU  not  be  liable  for  moneys  lost  by  failure  of 
a  bank  in  which  deposits  had  been  made  as  directed  by  the  electors  in  annual 
meeting.  No.  218,  May  1,  1911. 

Bfichigan:  Amending  certain  sections  relating  to  district-school  funds. 

Funds  classed  as  (1)  "buildhig  funds,"  for  which  district  meeting  may 
vote  a  tax;  (2)  "general  fund,"  for  which  a  tax  may  be  voted  by  district 
meeting  and  by  the  district  board,  to  be  used  for  the  regular  running  ex- 
penses of  the  school,  includiqg  furnishings,  care  of  property,  teachers'  wages, 
transportation  of  pupils,  etc.;  and  (3)  "primary  fund,"  derived  from  the 
State  and  available  for  teachers*  salaries  only.  The  compulsory  district  tax 
known  as  "  mill  tax  "  is  made  available  for  general  purposes  instead  of  for 
teachers'  wages  only,  as  befbre. 

Members  of  district  boards  are  forbidden  to  act  as  agent  in  the  sale  of 
schoolbooks,  apparatus,  etc.,  to  be  interested  in  any  school  contract,  or  to 
perform  any  labor  for  the  school  district  except  as  provided  by  law. 

No.  57,  Apr.  8.  1911. 

Mississippi:  The  trustees  of  common  schools  (and  other  boards)  shall  purchase 
their  supplies  upon  competitive  bids,  letting  contracts  for  periods  of  not  more 
than  three  months  in  advance.  No  individual  member  shall  purchase  supplies, 
except  in  emergency,  and  then  not  over  $15.  Ch.  123,  Mar.  14,  1912. 

New  Jersey:  Fines  for  violation  of  school  law  shall  be  delivered  to  custodian 
of  school  moneys  of  district  in  which  offense  was  committed. 
Fixes  fees  and  court  costs.  Ch.  209,  Mar.  28,  1912. 

*  North  Carolina  (1909) :  General  assembly  can  not  order  the  disbursement  of 

school  funds  in  a  county  treasury  by  Joint  resolution  without  interposition  of 
school  trustees.-— Asbill  et  al.  v.  Martin  et  al.,  66  S.  E.,  207. 

Ohio:  Relating  to  the  furnishing  of  water  to  public  schools  in  cities  and 
villages. 

No  charge  shall  be  made  by  municipal  officers  for  such  service,  unless  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  district  include  territory  not  within  the  city  or 
village.  H.  B.  No.  221,  p.  94.  May  6, 1911. 

Pennsylvania:  See  A  (a). 

South  Dalcota:  Requiring  boards  of  education  in  all  school  districts  organized 
under  special  charters  or  as  Independent  districts  to  publish  a  quarterly  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  of  the  financial  condition  of  such 
districts.  Ch.  136,  Mar.  7,  1911. 

South  Dakota:  Amending  section  175  of  chapter  135  of  the  session  laws  of 
1907,  relating  to  independent  school  districts. 
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Provides  that  when  a  new  district  is  authorized  and  established,  the 
county  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  new 
district,  and  the  chairman  of  the  district  superseded  by  the  organization  of 
the  new  district,  shall  constitute  a  conunittee  on  arbitration  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  all  property  interests  between  the  new  corporation  and  the  dis- 
trict or  districts  superseded  by  its  organization.  Oh.  134,  Mar.  2, 1911. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  amend  and  reoiact  section  1483  of  the  Ck)de,  as  heretofdre 
amended,  in  reference  to  donations  for  schools,  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions 
to  devises  and  bequests,  and  to  make  it  apply  also  to  city  schools. 

Ch.  329,  Mar.  17,  1910. 

*  Wisconsin  (1910) :  A  will,  if  creating  a  charitable  trust  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  manual-training  school  in  a  city,  held  not  invalid  as  imposing  obligations 
on  the  city. 

A  will  giving  property  to  a  city  f6r  a  training  school,  when  construed  in 
connection  with  Ck)nst,  Art  10,  sec.  3,  held  to  provide  for  a  tuiticm  fee  only 
from  nonresident  children  and  those  over  school  age. 

A  testamentary  gift  to  a  city  for  the  maintenance  of  a  manual-training 
school  held  not  Invalid  because  the  gift  Impelled  the  city  to  raise  a  iQ)ecified 
sum  for  the  purpose. 

Gifts  to  institutions  of  learning  and  for  educational  purposes  are  gifts  for 
charitable  purposes. 

A  city  receiving  a  testamentary  gift  f6r  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
school  may  comply  with  the  condition  that  the  school  shall  bear  die  name 
designated  by  the  testator. 

A  city  held  authorized  to  invest  public  money  in  the  erection  of  a  school 
building  as  a  contribution  to  funds  provided  for  by  a  testamentary  gift  under 
circumstances  creating  a  trust  in  perpetuity. 

Under  Stat  1898,  sees.  926-11,  as  amended  by  Laws  1903,  chs.  228,  428,  a 
city  held  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment of  a  school  building. 

The  ward  schools  of  a  city  held  ''district  schools"  under  Ck>nst,  Art  10, 
sec  3. 

Under  Stat.  1898,  sec  4966,  as  amended  by  Laws  1907,  ch.  503,  and  Oshkosh 
city  charter  as  enacted  in  1891  (Laws  1891,  ch.  59),  the  city  held  authorized 
to  erect  and  maintain  buildings  exclusively  for  the  teaching  of  manual 
training. 

Under  Oshkosh  city  cliarter  (Laws  1891,  ch.  59)  the  adoption  of  plans  f6r 
the  erection  of  a  school  building  held  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right 
to  vote  bonds  to  raise  money  to  erect  a  building. 

Under  Const,  Art  10,  sec.  3,  pupils  in  district  schools  held  entitled  to  have 
manual  training  taught  to  them  without  paying  tuition  where  manual  train- 
ing is  part  of  the  curriculum. 

A  tuition  fee  may  l^ally  be  exacted  from  nonresident  children  attending 
district  schools  and  from  those  over  school  age. — Maxcy  v.  CJity  of  Oshkosh 
et  al.,  128  N.  W.,  899. 


C.  (b)  Local  (Countyy  District,  Municipal)  Bonds  and  Indebtedness. 

See  also  A  (e)  and  (/). 

AriEona:  Relating  to  bonded  indebtedness  of  certain  corporationa 

No  election  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  officers  of  any  county,  school 
district,  city,  or  town  to  create  an  indebtedness  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  of 
its  valuation.  In  excess  of  that  proportion,  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
property  taxpayers  must  be  obtained.  Prescribes  manner  of  procedure ;  elec- 
tion ;  form  of  bonds,  and  sale  of  same.  Ch.  29,  May  11.  1912. 

California:  Amending  the  Political  Ck)de  by  adding  section  1543a,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  unpaid  orders  or  demands  against  any  school 
district  Ch.  702,  May  1,  1911. 
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^  GftlifoniUi  (1909) :  Proposal  and  offer  to  Issue  bonds  and  the  purchase  thereof 
held  a  contract  between  the  taxpayers  and  the  purchasers.  . 

The  omission  to  designate  in  the  notice  of  election  the  times  of  piayment  of 
hiterest  held  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  bonds. 

A  provision  in  the  notice  of  election  that  interest  was  payable  '*  per  annum  " 
held  insufficient.— Hollywood  Union  H.  S.  Dist  et  al.  v,  Keyes,  Co.  Clk., 
107  Pac,  129. 

Colorado:  Amending  section  5909  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  uniting 
contiguous  school  districts  and  annexing  contiguous  territory. 

Relates  ta  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  one  or  more  of  the  united  district& 

Ch.  203,  Feb.  21.  1911. 

Florida:  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  article  12  of  the  State 
constitution. 

Empowers  the  legislature  to  provide  for  special-tax  school  dicitricts  to  issue 
bonds  for  school  purposes ;  provides  for  election  on  question  of  bond  issue  and 
limits  to  5  mills  the  tax  to  pay  bonds.  H.  Jt  Res.  No.  76,  1911. 

Florida:  Empowering  the  board  of  education  of  Alachua  County  to  borrow 
money  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses. 

Ch.  6250  (No.  131),  June  3,  1911. 

Georgia:  Authorizes  issue  of  bonds  for  schoolhouses  in  local  tax  districts. 

Determined  by  qualified  voters.  No.  537,  p.  175,  Aug.  17,  1912. 

Idaho:  See  A  (a). 

*  Idaho  (1910) :  Under  constitution  and  charter  of  Ind.  school  district  No.  1, 
Nez  Perce  0>.,  held  that  the  voting  of  bonds  to  raise  money  for  three  separate 
school  sites  and  buildings  and  fixings  and  furniture  therefor  was  properly 
submitted  as  one  proposition. 

Act  of  (Congress  organizing  Idaho  as  a  Territory  did  not  prohibit  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  from  organizing  school  districts  by  special  or  local  laws. — 
Howard  v.  Ind.  Sch.  Dist  No.  1,  of  Nez  Perce  CJo.,  106  Pac,  692. 

Indiana:  Legalizing  certain  school  city  and  school  town  bonds  under  color  of 
any  statute  of  the  State.  Ch.  24,  Feb.  24,  1911. 

Indiana:  legalizing  certain  school  township  bonds  issued  under  act  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1899,  and  aftected  by  the  court  decision  in  the  cause  of  Ldncoln  School 
Township  v.  Union  Trust  CJo.  Ch.  15,  Feb.  16,  1911. 

Indiana:  Legalizing  certain  warrants  issued  by  township  trustees  for  proper 
school  purposes,  and  authorizing  the  issue  of  township  bonds  for  refunding 
the  same.  Ch.  45,  Feb.  25,  1911. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  incorporated  towns  having  not  over  1,000  population  to 
issue  bonds  for  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  school  sites  and  buildings. 

Provides  for  payment  of  principal  and  interest  by  annual  tax  not  exceeding 
2  per  cent  Ch.  66,  Mar.  1,  1911. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  the  limit  of  indebtedness  of  Independent  school  districts. 

Raises  the  maximum  limit  of  such  indebtedness  from  21  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent  of  actual  value  of  taxable  property,  and  provides  that  Increase  of  debt 
over  1^  per  cent  shall  be  determined  by  election  called  upon  petition  of  25 
per  cent  [instead  of  40  per  cent]  of  those  voting  at  last  school  election. 
Omito  provision  that  petition  of  2,500  electors  shall  be  sufficient  in  any  event 
to  call  such  election.  Ch.  145,  Mar.  21,  1911. 

Kansas:  Enabling  any  school  district  containing  a  city  of  the  third  class  to 
issue  bonds  to  pay  for  school  buildings  already  erected. 

Limit  of  such  issue,  $5,000.  Action  under  this  law  limited  to  September 
1,  1911.  Ch.  266,  Mar.  13,  1911. 
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Kansas:  Bnabling  scbool  districts  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  outstanding  warrants. 

Such  l>ond8  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  yaluation  of  the  proper  dis- 
trict Ch.  264.  Mar.  6.  19U. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  cities  of  the  second  class  to  issue  bonds  amounting  to  2 

(instead  of  li)  per  cent  of  their  valuation.  Oh.  200,  Mar.  2,  1911. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  bonded  indebtedness  of  certain  dties. 

Cities  of  the  first  class  having  a  population  of  20,000  and  under,  whose 
assessed  valuation  does  not  exceed  $11,000,000,  may  issue  bonds  amounting  to 
2  (instead  of  1)  per  cent  of  their  valuation.  Ch.  269,  Feb.  21,  1911. 

Kansas:  Legalizing  the  issuance  of  school  district  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
schoolhouses  in  certain  cases. 

Covers  issue  made  in  excess  of  legal  limit,  bat  otherwise  regular,  the  build- 
ing proposed- having  been  actually  begun.  Ch.  268,  Feb.  21«  1911. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  cities  and  school  districts  to  vote  additional  bonds  for 
erection  of  school  buildings. 

The  State  board  of  school  fund  commissioners  may  authorize  the  issue  of 
such  bonds  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent  more  in  amount  than  may  be  voted  under 
present  laws.  Such  authorization  may  be  given  after  hearing  upon  applica- 
tion by  proper  board  of  education,  accompanied  by  a  petition  signed  by  at  least 
half  of  the  electors  entitled  to  vote  for  the  issuance  of  such  b<mda  If  the 
board  of  school-fund  commissioners  grant  the  authorization,  an  election  shall 
be  held  In  the  proper  district  to  determine  the  matter. 

Ch.  267,  Feb.  9,  1911. 
Kansas:  Authorizing  lH>ards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  second  dass  to  issue 

bonds  to  pay  outstanding  warranta  Ch.  106,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

Kansas:  See  D  (a). 

Kentucky:  Authorizing  county  boards  of  education  to  pay  indebtedness  of 
school  districts  incurred  prior  to  the  creation  of  said  boards. 

Ch.  69.  Mar.  18.  1912. 

*  Kentucky  (1911) :  That  only  $900  was  required  to  finish  paying  for  a  school 
building  held  no  ground  for  restraining  the  issuance  of  bonds,  pursuant  to  an 
election  to  the  amount  of  $2,(X)0  to  provide  grounds,  building,  furniture,  and 
school  apparatus. — Young  v,  Roberts  et  al.,  136  S.  W..  911. 

*  Kentucky  (1909) :  Acts  regulating  common  schools  held  constitutional. 

A  school  district  having  prior  to  act  created  a  debt  for  furniture  and  used 
and  enjoyed  same,  the  patrons  and  property  of  district  as  it  stood  prior  to 
act  and  not  property  of  entire  county,  should  pay  it — Bd.  of  Ed.  for  Pike  Co. 
V,  A.  H.  Andrews  Co..  122  S.  W..  207. 

fjonisiana:  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  article  281  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  etc. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  that  municipal  corporations,  parishes, 
school,  or  drainage  districts,  etc.,  when  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  majority  in 
number  and  amount  of  the  property  taxpayers  voting  at  an  election  held  for 
that  purpose  may  incur  debt  and  issue  negotiable  bonds  therefor,  and  the 
governing  authorities  of  such  subdivision  shall  annually  or  semiannually  levy 
and  collect  a  tax  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  same:  Provided, 
That  such  special  taxes,  for  all  purposes,  shall  not  in  any  year  exceed  10  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  such  subdivisions. 

This  proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
State  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  congressional  election  to  be  held  in 
November,  1910,  and  if  adopted  it  shall  take  efPect  immediately  thereafter. 

The  essential  change  from  the  former  provision,  so  far  as  educational  in- 
terests are  concerned,  is  that  school  districts  are  included  in  the  category 
of  municipal  subdivisions  which  are  empowered  to  levy  special  taxes  and 
issue  bonds.  The  maximum  limit  of  special  taxation  la  raised  from  6  to  10 
mills  on  th<»  dollar. 
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(Tbe  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  states  that  this  "  places  all 
of  the  machinery  of  special  school-tax  elections  and  the  funding  of  special 
taxes  into  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board,  maldng  it  unnecessary  to  ask 
police  Juries  for  elections  or  requiring  the  people  to  petition  for  electiona**) 

Act  No.  197,  July  6,  1910. 

The  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  people  Nov.  8, 1910. 

liontsiana;  An  act  to  define  the  subdivisions  of  the  State;  to  prescribe  the  mode 
of  calling  and  holding  elections  therein  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  special 
tax  or  issuing  bonds,  etc. 

School  districts  are  declared  to  be  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and 
special  taxes  may  be  levied,  debt  incurred,  and  bonds  issued  as  hereinafter 
provided.  The  governing  authority  for  school  districts  shall  be  the  school 
board  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  respectively  located. 

The  governing  authority  of  any  subdivision  shall  have  authority  to  call  a 
special  election  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  proposition  to  levy  a  special 
tax  for  giving  additional  aid  to  public  schools,  or  to  incur  debt  and  issue 
bonds.  Such  governing  authority  shall  call  an  election  for  either  purpose 
named  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  petition  of  one-fourth  the  property  tax- 
payers eligible  to  vote  in  said  election.  Resident  women  taxpayers  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  all  such  elections  without  registration. 

In  the  event  that  the  said  election  shall  result  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
to  levy  the  special  tax,  or  to  issue  negotiable  bonds,  the  governing  authority 
shall  levy  the  said  special  tax  or  shall  incur  the  debt  and  issue  the  bonds 
80  authorized;  provided  the  total  rate  of  taxation  shall  not  exceed  the  con- 
stitutional limit,  and  provided  that  the  whole  amount  of  all  bonds  issued  by 
any  subdivision  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  said 
subdivision. 

The  governing  authority  of  any  subdivision  incurring  debt  and  issuing 
bonds  as  herein  provided  shall  annually,  in  addition  to  other  taxes,  levy  a 
tax  sufllcient  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  on  said  bonds  becoming  due 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

This  act  does  not  apply  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  will  not  go  into 
effect  unless  and  until  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  281  of  the  con- 
stitution (see  Act  No.  197)  is  adopted  by  the  people  of  tbe  State. 

Act  No.  256,  July  7,  1910. 

The  amendment  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  last  paragraph  was 
ratified  by  the  people  Nov.  8,  1910. 

Maryland:  Empowering  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  to  issue  the 
stock  of  said  corporation  to  an  amount  not  exceedlQg  $1,500,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  school  sites  and  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  school 
buildings  when  so  authorized  by  a  majority  of  legal  voters  at  an  election. 

Ch.  92,  Apr.  5,  1910. 

Michigan:  Amending  an  act  relating  to  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  maximum  of  such  indebtedness  shall  not  exceed  10  [instead  of  51  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district,  and  shall  not  exceed  $100 
[instead  of  $751  per  capita  of  the  school  population  in  districts  having  more 
than  100  census  children.  No.  12,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  certain  cities  having  more  than  50.000  inhabitants  to 
issue  bonds  not  exceeding  $800,000  for  high-school  buildings  and  sites  there- 
for. Ch.  117.  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Mlnnes<»ta:  Authorizing  certain  cities  containing  over  50,000  inhabitants  to 
issue  bonds  not  exceeding  $900,000  for  graded-school  buildings  and  sites 
therefor.  Ch.  118,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  certain  cities  containing  over  50.000  inhabitants  to 
inue  bonds  for  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  sites  and  constructing 
buildings  for  high  schoola  Ch.  340,  Apr.  20,  1911. 
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Minnesota:  Limiting  the  debt-making  power  of  school  districts  situated  wholly 
or  in  part  within  cities  having  a  population  of  60,000  or  more. 

Such  districts  shall  not  issue  bonds  or  other  evidence  of  ind^tedness  unless 
first  authorised  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  city 
within  which  the  school  district  is  situated  in  whole  or  in  part 

Ch.  863,  Apr.  20,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Amending  an  act  relating  to  bonds  for  school  sites  and  buildings 
in  cities  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

Extends  the  time  in  which  such  bonds  (for  $1,000,000)  may  be  issued  and 
raises  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  from  4  to  4i  per  cent. 

Ch.  208,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Exempting  from  taxation  all  municipal  and  school  district  bonds. 

Ch.  242,  Apr.  18, 1911. 
BOssissippi:  The  county  board  of  supervisors  may  issue  bonds  of  a  county 

outside  of  separate  districts,  of  a  supervisor's  district,  or  a  school  district,  f6r 

building  purposes  for  the  territory  involved. 

On  petition  of  a  majority  of  taxpayers  of  any  public-school  district,  the 
board  of  supervisors  may  levy  tax  on  that  district  for  fuel  and  incidental  ex- 
penses for  school  district  Ch.  169,  Feb.  10,  1912. 

Missonrl:  Relating  to  method  of  voting  on  sale  of  bonds. 

S.  B.  403,  p.  395,  Mar.  30,  1911. 

*  Missouri  (1909) :  Question  of  incurring  an  indebtedness  for  school  purposes 
held  not  to  embrace  more  than  one  subject — State  ex  rel.  school  dist  of 
Memphis  v.  Gordon,  State  auditor,  122  S.  W.,  1008. 

*  Missonrl  (1909) :  Order  of  board  of  directors  of  city  school  district  providing 
for  the  submission  of  question  of  borrowing  money  to  an  election  held  insuffi- 
cient for  failing  to  specify  place  of  election. 

School  board  authorized  by  voters  to  purchase  site  for  erection  of  new 
schoolhouse  not  authorized  to  use  money  from  sale  of  bonds  to  erect  new 
Bchoolhouse  on  old  site. — Martin  et  al.  v,  Bennett  et  al.,  122  S.  W.,  779. 

*  Missonii  (1910) :  A  school  district  held  to  be  a  quasi  public  corporation. 

Accepting  a  bid  for  school  bonds  before  registration  held  not  in  violation  of 
Rev.  Stat,  1909,  sec.  1275. 

The  submission  of  the  proposition  to  vote  school-district  bonds  held  to  be  of 
a  single  proposition,  although  the  amount  received  for  the  lH>nds  was  to  be  ex- 
pended for  various  purposes. 

Under  Const,  Art  11,  sees.  1,  3  (Ann.  Stat,  1906,  pp.  296,  297),  and  Rev. 
Stat  1899,  sees.  9774,  9775  (Ann.  Stat,  1906,  p.  4485),  the  proposition  sub- 
mitting to  the  people  the  question  of  voting  bonds  for  school  purposes  is  not 
rendered  voidable  by  uniting  proposed  expenditures  for  white  children  with 
those  for  negro  children. 

Under  Rev.  Stat  1899,  sees.  9752-^54  (Ann.  Stat,  1906,  pp.  4472-4474), 
and  Laws  1901,  p.  52  (Ann.  Stat,  1906,  sec.  6157),  now  Rev.  Stat  1909,  sec 
1249,  the  narration  of  purpose  for  which  certain  school-district  bonds  were 
issued  held  to  be  sufficient 

Under  Rev.  Stat  1899,  sec.  9752  (Ann.  Stat,  1906,  p.  4472),  a  school  district 
held  authorized  to  vote  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  heating  plant 
for  an  old  school  building. — State  ex  rel.  CarroUton  sch.  dist  No.  1,  twp.  63, 
r.  23,  V.  (Gordon,  State  aud.,  133  S.  W.,  44. 

Montana:  Increasing  to  $260,000  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  issued  in 
counties  of  first  and  second  classes  for  buildings,  sites,  etc.,  for  county  high 
schools.  Ch.  71,  Mar.  2, 1911. 

Nevada:  Authorizing  the  issuance  by  school  district  trustees  of  interest-bearing 
warrants  in  emergencies. 

Such  interest-bearing  warrants  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  schools  for  the  current  year,  nor  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of 
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the  district    Before  issuing  the  first  of  such  warrants  a  special  district  tax 
shall  be  levied  sufBcioit  to  pay  sach  warrants  in  three  years. 

Gh.  les.  Mar.  28, 1911. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  to  authorise  cities  to  issue  bonds  to  fond  their  floating 
indebtedness  incurred  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  schools. 

C5h.  296.  Apr.  12.  1910. 
New  Jersey:  Relating  to  the  sale  of  sdiool  bonda 

**  L  "No  school  bonds  shall  be  sold  at  private  sale  to  persons  other  than  the 
trustees  of  the  school  fund  or  to  the  sinkhig-fund  commissioners  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools,  unless  such  trustees  or  sinking-fund  commissioners  have 
refused  to  buy  them.  No  school  bonds  shall  be  signed,  sealed,  or  delivered 
except  within  this  State.  No  school  bonds  shall  be  delivered  to  any  purchaser 
oUier  than  the  trustees  for  the  support  of  public  schools  except  upon  payment 
within  the  State  in  cash  or  by  certified  check  drawn  to  the  order  of  the 
custodian  of  school  moneys  for  the  full  purchase  price." 

Ch.  285.  Apr.  27, 1911. 

New  Jersey:  A  supplement  to  an  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,  etc,  approved  October  19, 1908. 

School  bonds  may  be  either  coupon  or  registered  bonds,  or  both.  School 
districts  may  sell  bonds  to  the  trustees  for  the  support  of  public  schools  with- 
out advertisement  Gh.  214,  Apr.  9.  1910. 

Ifew  Jersey:  An  act  validating  proceedings  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  school 
districts* 

Cures  certain  technical  defects  in  such  proceedinga 

cm.  4,  Mar.  8,  1910. 

New  Jersey:  School  district  bonds  shall  be  payable  in  not  over  80  years. 

The  total  amount  of  bonds  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  tax  valuation. 

Ch.  259,  Mar.  28, 1912. 

New  Jersey:  The  school  bonds  of  townships,  incorporated  towns,  or  borough 
school  districts  must  be  payable  in  not  more  than  80  years.  May  be  regis- 
tered or  coupon.  The  whole  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  shall  not  exceed  8 
per  cent  of  the  valuation.  Ch.  899,  Apr.  15, 1912. 

New  Jersey:  Increasing  bond  limit  from  8  to  8i  per  cent 

City  board  of  education  submits  statement  of  needs  to  the  board  of  school 
estimate.  That  board  fixes  amount  and  makes  two  certificates,  one  fbr  tiie 
board  of  education  and  the  other  for  the  county  council.  The  county  council 
may  appropriate  the  amount  from  taxation,  or  may  issue  bonds  for  same. 
Limit,  8  per  cent  on  valuation  of  taxable  property. 

In  case  of  necessity  of  replacing  or  repairing  building  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  fire,  the  bond  limit  may  be  increased  to  8i  per  cent  valuation. 

Ch.  57,  Mar.  11,  1912. 

New  Mexico:  Every  school  district,  whether  organized  under  the  name  of 
*•  school  district "  or  "  board  of  education."  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money 
to  build  and  furnish  such  buildings  and  buy  grounds.  The  proposition  must 
be  submitted  to  qualified  electors  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting. 
Limit  of  d^t,  6  per  cent  [was  4  per  cent]  of  assessed  valuation. 
Does  not  repeal  old  law  [except  confiict],  which  provided  for  bonda 
This  law  seems  only  to  make  authority  more  definite  in  relation  to  all  dis- 
tricts, and  to  increase  limit  from  4  to  6  per  cent  Ch.  18,  May  29. 1912. 

New  York:  Amending  the  State  finance  law  in  relation  to  the  education  fund. 

The  comptroller  [instead  of  county  loan  commissioners]  shall  invest  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  United  States  deposit  fund.  Moneys  received  by  the 
said  commissioners  in  payment  of  loans  previously  made  by  them  from^thin 
fund  shall  be  paid  immediately  into  the  State  treasury. 

Ch.  201,  Apr.  29,  1910. 
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New  York:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  the  construction  and  equipment  of  new  school  buildinga 

Ch.  106.  May  6, 1911. 
New  York:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  issue  bonds  in  sums  not  exceed- 
ing $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  improving  playgrounds  in  said  city  and  ac- 
quiring additional  lands  therefor.  Ch.  158,  May  20,  1911. 
New  York:  Bonded  debt  to  be  apportioned  if  a  new  district  is  created. 

Ch.  294,  Apr.  12,  1912. 

*  North  Carolina  (1911) :  The  constitutional  restrictions  as  to  municipal  in- 

debtedness and  the  exercise  of  powers  granted  special  public  quasi  corpora- 
tions such  as  school  districts  must  be  observed.. 

Payment  of  bonds  issued  by  a  town  graded-school  district  held  enforceable 
by  means  of  taxation.— Ellis  t?.  Trust  of  Gr.  Sch.  of  Oxford,  72  S.  B.,  2. 

Ohio:  Amending  section  5060  of  General  Code  which  provides  that  no  expendi- 
ture or  resolution  for  the  expenditure  of  money  can  be  made  unless  it  has 
been  properly  certified  that  the  money  required  is  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  drawn,  by  the  further  provision 
that  "money  to  be  derived  from  lawfully  authorized  bonds  sold  and  in 
process  of  delivery  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  be  deemed  in  the 
treasury  and  in  the  appropriate  fund."  H.  B.  197,  Mar.  29,  1910. 

Ohio:  An  act  to  promote  the  sale  of  county,  city,  and  city  school  district  bonds 
and  to  safeguard  the  purchases  thereof  by  indorsing  thereon  a  certificate  at- 
testing the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  thereto,  signed  by  a  registrar  legally 
authorized  and  qualified  to  act  therein.  Authorizing  the  authority  who  issues 
said  bonds  to  employ  said  registrar,  and  providing  for  compensation  of  said 
registrar  out  of  funds  of  the  county,  city,  or  city-school  district,  treasury,  or 
fund  benefited  by  sale  of  such  bonds.  S.  B.  No.  183,  May  17,  1910. 

Ohio:  8eeB  ((f). 

Oklahoma:  Relating  to  the  issuance  of  warrants  and  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness; providing  manner  and  limit  of  issuance  of  any  municipality  (including 
school  districts) ;  method  of  registration  and  payment ;  providing  penalties 
for  issuing  warrants,  evidences  of  indebtedness  in  any  form  in  excess  of  the 
estimates  made  and  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  or  authorized  by  a  bond 
issue.  Ch.  80,  Mar.  15, 1911. 

*  Oklahoma  (1910):  Under  Harrison  act,  sec.  4,  held  that  acceptance  and 
use  of  articles  by  officers  of  a  school  district  in  the  territory  created  no  lia- 
bility against  the  district.— Superior  Mfg.  Co.  i;.  Sch.  Dist  No.  63,  Kiowa  Ck>.. 
114  Pac,  828. 

*  Oklahoma  (1910) :  Under  Const  Art  10,  sec.  26,  providing  for  a  referendum 
of  the  question  of  the  creation  of  indebtedness  of  a  school  district  in  excess 
of  income,  the  prior  acts  of  the  board  of  education,  preliminary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  referendum  are  not  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  vitalizing  the  same.— Bd.  of  Ed.  of  City  of  Sapulpa 
et  aL  V,  McMahan,  110  Pac,  907. 

*  Oklahoma  (1910) :  Framers  of  the  constitution  held  to  have  power  to  shift 
a  school  debt  of  a  city  of  the  first  class  to  a  new  corporation  created  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  organizing  and  maintaining  a  school  system. 

Boardiis  of  education  iu  cities  of  the  first  class  have  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  to  pay  indebtedness  incurred  for  school  purposes. — Grennan,  Co. 
Treas.  et  al.  t?.  C^arson  et  al.,  107  Pac,  925. 

*  PennsylTaina  (1909) :  Land  set  aside  by  a  second-class  city  for  erection  of 
building  for  educational  purposes  by  a  charitable  trust  held  exempt  from 
mechanic's  lien  for  labor  performed  or  materials  furnished. — ^Henry  Taylor 
Lumber  Co.  v.  Carnegie  Inst  et  al.,  74  At,  357. 
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•  PennsylTania  (1910) :  Under  act  of  April  22, 1905  (P.  L.  267),  held  that  any 
d^doicy  in  appropriation  for  school  purposes  by  a  city,  where  the  appro- 
priation is  accepted  and  the  account  between  the  city  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation settled,  is  not  a  debt  of  the  city  to  be  considered  In  determining  the 
city's  borrowing  power  under  Const,  art.  9,  sec.  8. — BUiot  v.  City  of  Phila- 
delphia et  al.,  78  At,  107. 

Porto  Rico:  Amending  section  64  <^  the  codified  school  law  of  Porto  Rico, 
approved  Mar.  12,  1903. 

Authorizes  school  boards  to  levy  tax  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness  in- 
curred in  constructing  schoolhouses ;  authorizes  territorial  treasurer  to  with- 
hold funds  from  school  boards  to  meet  obligations  contracted  by  them. 

Act  2.  Feb.  23,  1911. 
Porto  Rico:  Authorizing  municipalities,  school  boards,  and  other  dependencies 
to  make  certain  provisions  in  ordinances  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
loans  from  the  insular  government  or  issuing  bonds.        Act  53,  Mar.  9, 1911. 

Sontli  Carolina:  Ex^npts  from  State,  county,  and  municipality  taxation,  city, 
county,  and  school-district  bonds.  No.  385,  Feb.  20, 1912. 

[No  governor's  sig.l 
South  Dakota:  Amending  sections  161, 162,  and  169  of  chapter  135  of  the  laws 
of  1907. 

Adds  to  cities  of  the  first  class  all  cities  under  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment having  a  population  of  10,000  or  over  which  may  issue  bonds  for  certain 
purposes.  Ch.  139,  Feb.  7,  1911. 

*  South  Dakota  (1910) :  A  tax  levy  may  be  deducted  from  the  indebtedness 
incurred  by  a  school  district  in  estimating  whether  it  has  exceeded  the  limit 
fixed  by  Const,  art  13,  sec.  4. 

School  district  voters  by  authorizing  a  bond  issue  of  $7,000  for  a  school 
site  and  building  held  not  to  thereby  impliedly  forbid  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  that  amount— McCarrick  v,  Ind.  Sch.  Dist  of  Florence.  127  N.  W.,  476. 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  school  boards  in  cities  having  a  population  of  130,000 
or  more  to  issue  bonds  of  $250,000  for  school  sites  and  buildings. 
Applies  to  city  of  Memphis.  Ch.  486,  Private  Acts,  June  30, 1911. 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  the  county  of  Hamilton^  to  issue  bonds  for  $135,000, 
not  less  than  $125,000  of  which  shall  be  used  in  erecting,  furnishing,  and 
equipping  school  buildings.  Ch.  189,  Private  Acts,  Mar.  28,  1911. 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  the  county  of  Shelby'  to  issue  $100,000  of  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  sites,  erecting  and  equipping  buildings  for  the  West 
Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  located  in  said  county. 

Ch.  88,  Private  Acts,  Feb.  16,  1911. 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  the  county  of  Shelby  to  issue  $200,000  of  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  building,  furnishing,  and  equipping  schoolhouses  in  said  county. 

Ch.  64,  Private  Acts,  Feb.  14,  1911. 

Tennessee:  Authorizing  the  quarterly  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  State,  except  in  counties  of  190,000  population  or  over  according  to  the 
Federal  census  of  1910,  or  any  subsequent  Federal  census,  to  issue  and  sell 
coupon  bonds  to  purchase  school  property  and  school  sites;  to  erect,  furnish, 
equip,  and  repair  school  buildings ;  and  to  fix  the  denominations  of  said  bonds, 
and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  same,  and  for  a  sinking 

>  The  city  of  Chattanooga  is  in  Hamilton  County, 
s  The  city  of  Memphis  is  in  Shelby  County. 
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fund  with  which  to  retire  the  same,  and  to  provide  a  method  of  loaning  said 
sinking  fund ;  and  further  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  raised 
by  the  sale  of  said  bonds  between  the  counties  and  cities. 

Ch.  60,  July  3,  1911. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Power  of  school-district  taxpayers  to  levy  a  tax  for  school 
purposes  and  the  issue  of  bonds  stated. 

In  independent-school  districts,  elections  to  determine  the  questions  of 
issuing  bonds  and  special  taxation  should  be  ordered  by  the  school  tru6tee& 

Election  to  authorize  tax  for  school  purposes  is  not  void  because  order  and 
notice  of  such  election  failed  to  state  the  rate. — Itasca  Ind.  Sch.  Dist.  et  al.  v. 
McBlroy  et  al.,  124  S.  W.,  1011. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Under  the  Dallas  city  charter  the  board  of  edOcation  held 
without  power  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  raising  money  or  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  any  purpose. 

A  representation  by  the  board  of  education  of  Dallas  after  the  ordering  of 
an  election  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  school  purposes  held  not  to  control 
its  action  in  disbursing  the  funds  obtained  by  the  issuance  of  the  bonds  ap- 
proved at  the  election.^Ardrey  et  al.  v.  Zang,  127  S.  W.,  1114. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Under  Acts  31st  Leg.,  ch.  12,  sees.  78,  154,  held  immaterial 
that  elections  for  school-maintenance  tax  and  for  issuance  of  bonds  were  held 
separately. 

Failure  of  board  of  trustees  of  independent  school  district  to  comply  with 
law  as  to  appointment  of  board  of  equalization  and  as  to  making  out  separate 
tax  roll  held  to  invalidate  tax  for  maintenance  and  for  payment  of  bond. — 
Chambers  et  al.  v.  Cook  et  al.,  132  S.  W.,  865. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  If  act  of  March  5,  1907,  creating  an  independent  school  dis- 

trict and  authorizing  the  collection  of  an  excessive  school  tax  for  payment  of 
its  bonds  In  violation  of  Const.,  art.  7,  sec.  3,  makes  the  school  district  itself 
and  Its  bonds  Invalid,  nevertheless  such  organization  and  bonds  are  cured  by 
amendm^t  to  Const,  art  7,  sees.  3,  3a,  making  valid  all  districts  theretofore 
created  and  their  bonds.— Hutchinson  et  al.  v.  Patching  et  al.,  126  S.  W.,  1107. 

Virgtnia:  An  act  to  amend  and  reenact  an  act  approved  February  25,  1908, 
etc.,  relating  to  school-district  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  furnish- 
ing schoolhouses. 

Issue  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  any  such 
district  voting;  the  bonds  to  be  redeemable  at  such  time  after  their  date  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  bonds  (instead  of  at  any  time  after  five  years), 

Ch.  184,  Mar.  14,  1910. 

Virginia:  Relating  to  the  assessment  for  local  taxation  of  the  rolling  stock  of 
railroad  corporations. 

The  receipts  from  taxation  of  such  property  shall  not  all  accrue  to  the 
counties,  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts  in  which  the  principal  offices  of 
such  corporations  are  respectively  located  [as  in  the  past].  Instead,  25  per 
cent  shall  accrue  to  such  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts,  and  75 
per  cent  shall  accrue  to  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts 
through  which  the  roads  pass. 

[The  eflTect  will  be  to  increase  receipts  of  rural  school  districts  through 
which  the  railroads  pass.]  Ch.  139,  Mar.  12,  1912. 

Washington:  Providing  that  at  special  elections  held  in  cities  for  determining 
any  proposition  to  incur  municipal  indebtedness,  the  polls  shall  be  opened  and 
closed  at  the  same  hour  as  at  special  elections.  Ch.  31,  Mar.  6, 1911. 

Washington:  Amending  sections  4610,  4613,  4615,  and  4621  of  Remington  and 
Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes,  relating  to  the  bonds  of  school 
districts.  Ch.  88,  Mar.  14, 1911. 

West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  section  39  of  chapter  45  of  the  Code, 
relating  to  the  issuing  <tf  bonds  by  school  districts  and  independent  school 
districta 

Empowers  all  districts  to  issue  bonds ;  formerly  only  districts  having  a  city 
or  town  with  300  school  population  had  such  power. 

Ch.  70.  Feb.  27,  1911. 
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Wisconsiii:  Anthorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  tbe 
purpose  of  creating  an  insurance  fund  for  school  buildings. 

Ch.e29,Jul7lO,19U. 

Wisconstn:  Amending  sections  258d,  261,  and  268  of  the  statutes,  relating  to 
the  loaning  of  school  and  other  trust  funds  to  school  districts,  towns,  villages, 
cities,  and  counties.  Oh.  863,  June  16, 1911. 

WIscohsIb:  Creating  subsection  2m  of  section  1038  of  the  statutes,  proyiding 
for  the  exanption  from  taxation  of  county,  town,  city,  village,  and  school 
bonda  Oh.  516,  July  8, 1911. 

WIscohsIb:  Creating  subsection  4  of  section  553c  of  the  statutes,  authorizing 
county  boards  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  improving 
county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.     Oh.  429,  June  21, 1911. 


C.  (c)  Local  (County,  District,  Municipal)  Taxation  for  School 

Purposes. 

Bee  also  A (6)  and  (/). 
Arizona:    See  B  (d). 

Colorado:  Amending  section  5895  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  district 
taxation. 

Raises  the  maximum  levy  for  "  special-school  tax  "  from  15  to  20  mills  in 
districts  of  the  third  c1as&  Oh.  206,  May  28, 1911. 

Georgia:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  operation  of 
local  tax  district  schools,  etc. 

By  concurrent  consent  and  action  the  boards  of  education  of  two  or  more 
adjoining  counties  may  lay  off  and  define  school  districts  without  regard  to 
county  lines.  The  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse 
is  located  shall  have  supervision  of  the  same.  Act  533,  Aug.  15, 1910. 

Georgia:  Relating  to  the  collection  of  past-due  taxes  of  the  county  boards  of 
education  or  other  school  authorities  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  school 
purposes.  No.  471,  Aug.  13, 1910. 

Georgia:    Providing  a  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  certain  school  taxes. 

No.  474,  Aug.  18, 1910. 

*  Georgia  (1910) :  A  town  having  power  under  its  charter  to  establish  a  public- 
school  system  by  taxation,  but  without  any  provision  for  submission  of  the 
question  to  the  voters,  can  not  levy  a  tax  for  such  purpose. — Brooks  et  al.  v. 
Town  of  Loganville  et  aL,  67  S.  E.,  940. 

*  Idaho  (1911) :  Legislature  held  to  have  authority  under  the  constitution  to 

require  county  board  to  levy  tax  of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  10  mills  on 
the  dollar  for  school  purposes. — Fenton  17.  Board  of  Oom'rs  of  Ada  €k>unty, 
119  P.,  41;  Independent  School  Dist.  No.  1  of  Kootenai  County  v.  Board  of 
County  C3om*rs.,  119  P.,  41. 

*  Illinois  (1909) :  A  certificate  of  levy  for  taxes  for  building  purposes  held  sus- 
ceptible of  amendment  as  stated. — People  ex  rei.  Cooley  v.  Toledo,  St  L.  & 
W.  Ry.  Co.,  90  N.  B..  865. 

*  Illinois  (1909) :  An  objection  in  proceedings  to  obtain  Judgment  for  unpaid 
taxes,  that  the  rate  for  a  district-school  tax  was  excessive,  held  properly 
overruled. — People  ex  rel.  Rea,  Co.  Treas.,  v.  Cairo,  V.  &  C.  Ry.  Co.  et  al., 
90  N.  B.,  780. 

*  Indiana  (1911) :  Where  a  taxpayer  could  sue  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
nn  illegal  contract  between  a  school  city  and  a  heating  company,  his  motive 
in  so  doing  held  immaterial.— Noble  et  aL  v.  Davison*  96  N.  B.,  825. 
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Indiana:   See  M  (h). 

Kansas:  Raising  from  6  to  9  mills  the  mazimnm  limit  of  taxation  fbr  schools 
in  cities  of  the  second  class  with  a  valuation  of  less  than  $1,000»000. 

Ch.  265,  Mar.  14, 1911. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  of  cities  having  between  7,000  and 
10,500  inhabitants  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  2  mills  for  sites  and  buildings, 
if  approved  at  election.  Ch.  115,  Feb.  21,  1911, 

Kansas:  Limiting  tax  levy  in  certain  cities  of  the  second  class  for  library 
fund  to  ^  miU.  Ch.  112,  Mar.  13.  1911. 

Kansas:   Relating  to  annual  school  levies. 

County  commissioners  shall  levy  a  district  tax  which  shall  equal  and  not 
exceed  by  more  than  5  [instead  of  1]  per  cent  the  amount  certified  by  the 
district  clerk ;  maximum  levy,  41  mills.  Ch.  271,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  school  districts  to  rescind  action  in  voting  tax  for  school 
building  in  1910  and  to  refund  moneys  so  collected,  provided  no  obligation 
has  been  incurred  against  such  levy.  Ch.  324,  Jan.  19, 1911. 

Kansas:    See  M  (d)  and  N  (a). 

Kentucky:  The  boards  of  education  of  graded  schools  operating  under  special 
charters  may  levy  a  5-mill  tax  for  maintenance  (some  were  not  heretofore 
permitted  to  levy  that  much).  Ch.  78,  Mar.  14, 1912. 

*  Kentucky  (1910) :  The  annual  county-school  tax  held  a  part  of  the  county 
levy,  and  the  sheriff  collecting  It  can  only  charge  his  pay  therefor  against  the 
general  expense  fund  of  the  county.— Henry  Co.  Bd.  of  Bd.  v,  Jones,  Ex- 
Sheriff,  131  S.  W.,  383. 

« Kentucky  (1910):  Under  Ky.  Stat,  sees.  3462,  3465,  3469,  3470  (Russell's 
Stat,  sees.  1407,  1410,  1414,  1415),  held  that  the  general  council  of  a  city  of 
the  third  class  can  not  refuse  to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  to  cover  a  legal  estimate 
of  money  needed  by  the  board  of  education. — Bd.  of  Ed.  of  City  of  Bowling 
Oreen  v,  Townsend,  Mayor,  et  al.,  130  S.  W.,  1105. 

*  Kentucky  (1910)  :  Const,  see.  180,  when  considered  in  connection  with  sec- 

tions 157,  183,  held  to  refer  to  poll  taxes  imposed  for  purposes  other  than  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools. 

The  school  law  held  not  to  change  the  principle  that  poll  taxes  may  be 
levied  for  school  purposes  in  addition  to  those  levied  for  general  county  pur- 
poses.—Mclntlre  et  al.  V.  Powell,  sheriff,  125  S.  W.,  1087. 

*  Kentucky  (1912)  :  Under  Ck)nst.  sec.  170,  held  that  a  laundry,  waterworks 

system,  printing  department  cooperative  store,  and  hotel  used  as  adjuncts 
to  a  college  were  exempt  from  taxation. — Commonwealth  by  Ferriell,  Revenue 
Agt.,  V.  Berea  CJollege,  147  S.  W.,  929. 

^Kentucky  (1910) :  The  annual  county-school  tax  is  a  part  of  the  county  levy, 
and  the  sheriff,  as  collector,  can  not  treat  it  separately  In  estimating  his  com- 
mission for  collecting  the  county  levy. 

The  sheriff  must  pay  over  the  whole  sum  collected  for  school  purposes  to 
the  board  of  education  and  can  not  retain  a  part  thereof  as  compensation 
for  collecting,  in  view  of  Const,  sec  180. 

The  sheriff's  commissions  for  collecting  school  taxes  must  be  allowed  by 
the  fiscal  court  upon  his  settlement  with  It,  end  can  not  be  allowed  by  the 
board  of  education.— Hill  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Lincoln  Co.,  130  S.  W.,  1100. 

Kiouisiana:  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  relative  to  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  not  less  than  3  mills 
on  the  dollar  by  parishes,  cities,  or  towns,  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

"The  police  Juries  of  the  several  parishes,  and  boards  of  trustees  and 
municipal  councils  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  (the  Parish  of  Orleans 
excepted),  shall  levy,  collect,  and  turn  over  to  the  parish  school  boards  for 
tlie  support  of  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  parishes,  cities,  or  towns 
the  proceeds  of  at  least  3  mills  of  the  annual  tax  which  th^  are  empowered 
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to  levy  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  unless  the  parish  school  boards 
certify  that  the  needs  of  the  schools  can  be  met  by  a  smaller  levy  of  such 
taxes." 

The  foregoing  amendment  to  the  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  at  the  congressional  election  in  November,  1910/ 

Act,  257,  July  7,  1910. 

*  liOnJsJMni  (1910) :  Special  school  taxes  may  be  voted  and  levied  at  any  time 

on  the  assessment  of  the  current  year. — ^Argyle  Planting  &  Mtg,  Ck).  (Ltd.),  v, 
Connely,  sheriff,  et  al.,  51  So..  687. 

*  lionisiana  (1911)  :  Mention  of  a  levy  of  the  3-mill  school  tax  must  be  made 
in  the  budget  of  the  parish  taxes. — ^Howcott  v.  Smart,  State  &  Parish  tax  col- 
lector, et  al.,  54  So.,  586. 

*  Maine  (1912) :  Pub.  Laws  1909,  ch.  177,  authorizing  taxation  for  common- 
school  purposes,  held  not  invalid  on  the  theory  that  the  town  can  relieve  itself 
from  local  taxation  for  purposes  other  than  school  purposes. 

Pub.  Laws,  1909,  ch.  177,  authorizing  taxation  for  common-school  purposes, 
held  not  violative  of  Conat  art.  8,  because  sec.  6  of  the  acts  permits  sums 
received  from  the  State  under  distribution  to  be  raised  by  the  municipalities 
within  Rev.  Stat,  ch.  15,  sec.  13,  as  amended  by  Pub.  Laws,  1909,  ch.  128. 

C!onst  art.  8,  which  provides  that  the  legislature  shall  require  the  several 
towns  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  is  mandatory,  and  not  prohibitory ;  there  being  no  remedy  on 
the  legislature  failing  or  refusing  to  legislate. 

The  word  "  suitable,'*  within  Const,  art  8,  which  requires  the  legislature  to 
require  towns  to  make  suitable  provision  for  common  schools  at  their  own 
expense  is  an  elastic  term,  depaident  upon  the  necessities  of  changing  times 
and  subject  to  the  legislature's  discretion  to  determine  what  is  suitable. 

Pub.  Laws,  1909,  ch.  177,  authorizing  general  State  taxation  for  common- 
school  purposes,  is  not  unconstitutional,  because  under  the  practical  workings 
of  the  act  the  towns  of  the  State  are  not  required  to  raise  a  uniform  amount 
per  capita. — Kay  et  al.  v.  Bd.  of  Bd.  of  Kearney  et  al.,  83  At,  954. 

Maryland:    Authorizing  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  of  Anne 
Arundel  County  to  build  additional  schoolhouses  and  authorizing  the  county 
commissioners  of  said  county  to  make  a  special  annual  levy  for  the  same. 
Maximum  levy  to  be  5  cents  per  $100. 

Laws  1910,  p.  546,  ch.  552 ;  date  of  approval  or  passage  not  stated. 

Bfaryland:  Amending  chapter  660  of  session  laws,  1906,  by  lowering  the  tax 
levy  from  80  cents  to  28  cents  per  $100  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public-school 
system  of  Baltimore  CTounty  and  by  raising  the  additional  tax  levy  from 
3  cents  to  9  cents  per  $1(X)  for  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  furnishings, 
repairs,  additions,  heating  plants,  and  sanitary  improvements  to  school  build- 
ings now  or  hereafter  erected  in  said  county.  Ch.  16,  Mar.  11, 1910. 

Bfaryland:  Providing  for  an  annual  levy  by  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
Allegany  County  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools  of  said  county,  and  for  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  In 
said  county. 

Maximum  levy  30  cents  per  $100  for  maintenance,  unless  the  county  com- 
missioners approve  an  additional  tax,  and  4  cents  per  $100  for  erection  of 
buildings.  Ch.  47,  Mar.  81,  1910. 

*  Maryland  (1910) :  Duty  of  county  commissioners  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  in- 
creased salaries  of  public-school  teachers  under  acts  1908,  ch.  635,  held 
mandatory. 

The  board  of  school  commissioners  under  0>de  1904,  art  77,  sees.  8,  24,  25, 
held  the  proper  pariles  to  demand  of  county  commissioners  performance  of 
their  obligation  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  increased  school-teachers'  salaries. 

Since  under  acts  1900.  ch.  494,  no  appeal  could  be  takoi  from  county  com- 
missioners' orders  refusing  to  levy  taxes  for  increased  salaries  of  public- 
school  teachers,   under  acts  1908,  ch.  635,   the  duty  was  ^iforceable  by 

^The  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  people  Nov.  8,  1910. 
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mandamua — Ck>.  Com'rs.  of  Worcester  Go.  v.  Bd.  of  Go.  Sch.  Com'ra  of 
Worcester  Co.,  77  At,  605. 

MlimeBota:  Anthorizing  public-school  districts  containing  between  20»000  and 
60,000  inhabitants  (Winona  only)  to  levy  a  school  tax  of  not  exceeding  11 
miUa  C5h.  24,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Regnlating  tax  levies  in  school  districts  organized  under  special 
law  and  containing  a  population  less  than  8,000. 

Such  districts  may  levy  20  mills  for  general  school  purposes. 

Ch.  233,  Apr.  la  1911. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  amend  section  4531.  chapter  125,  of  the  Mississippi 
Code  of  1906,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of  property  in  rural  sepa- 
rate school  districts. 

Provides  that  the  assessor  shall  make  a  separate  assessment  of  property  in 
such  districta  Ch.  217,  Apr.  2,  1910. 

Mississippi:  County  auditors,  city  clerks,  clerks  of  separate  school  districts, 
etc.,  shall  report  annually  to  the  State  auditor  of  public  accounts  concerning 
taxes  levied  and  amount  expended,  etc.  Ch.  33,  Mar.  16,  1912. 

Mississippi:    Resting  to  taxation  in  separate  districts. 

Omits  provision  that  consent  of  majority  of  taxpayers  shall  be  necessary  to 
levy  tax  in  excess  of  3  mills.  Ch.  246,  Feb.  27,  1912. 

Missonrl:    Relating  to  increased  tax  levy  for  erecting  schoolhouses. 
Apparently  supplies  a  verbal  omission.         H.  B.  641,  p.  396,  Mar.  27, 1911. 

Nebraska:  Raising  the  maximum  limit  of  school  taxation,  exclusive  of  school- 
bond  taxes,  in  incorporated  cities  from  25  to  35  mills.    Ch.  123,  Apr.  7, 1911. 

Nevada:    8co  A  (a). 

New  Jersey:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and  efficioit 
system  of  free  public  schools,  etc.,  approved  Oct  19, 1913. 

Change  in  procedure  in  levying  special  district  taxes.  Certificate  that  a 
special  tax  has  been  ordered  in  district  meeting  delivered  by  district  clerk  to 
county  board  of  taxation  instead  of  to  the  assessor  of  the  taxing  district 

Ch.  242,  Apr.  11,  1910. 

New  Mexico:  All  receipts  on  account  of  delinquent  taxes  accruing  prior  to 
1911  (except  taxes  levied  for  State  purposes)  shall  be  divided  between  the 
county-road  fund  and  the  county-school  fund,  in  discretion  of  the  county 
commlsioners.  Ch,  77,  June  12, 1912. 

New  York:    Amending  the  education  law. 

Sec.  411.  A  body  of  land  lying  in  two  or  more  school  districts  shall  be 
assessed  for  taxation  in  the  district  which  contains  that  part  upon  which 
the  owner  resides.  Ch.  140,  Apr.  22,  1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  in  relation  to  payment  of  unpaid 
school  taxes  from  the  county  treasury. 

The  county  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  district  treasurer  if  there  be  such 
officer  (instead  of  to  the  collector)  the  amount  of  the  taxes  returned  as 
unpaid.  Ch.  512,  May  13,  1910. 

North  Carolina:.  Authorizing  any  county  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  supplement 
the  county-school  fund. 

Authorizing  any  county  to  levy  a  special  tax  not  to  exceed  3  mills  and  90 
cents  on  each  poll  to  supplement  the  county-school  fund.  Upon  ];)etition  of 
the  county  l>oard  of  education  the  county  commissioners  shall  order  an  election 
to  determine  whether  such  tax  shall  be  levied.  If  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  at  said  election  shall  vote  in  ftivor  of  such  tax,  the  same  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  annually.  In  counties  in  which  such  tax  is  levied  the 
county  commissioners  shall,  on  petition  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  any 
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€xi8ting  special-tax  district  witliin  said  county,  reduce  the  annual  special 
local-tax  levy  of  said  district  by  an  amount  not  exceeding  tbe  special  levy  of 
said  county.  Oh.  71,  Mar.  8,  1911. 

North  Carolina:   An  act  to  raise  revenue. 

Levies  an  annual  ad  valorem  tax  of  2  miHe  linafcead  of  1.8  mills]  fbr  pidilie 
Bchoola  Oh.  46,  Mar.  8,  1911. 

Ohio:    See  B  (d). 

Oregon:  Raising  the  county-tax  levy  for  school  purposes  to  such  an  amount 
as  will  aggregate  an  amount  of  $8  [instead  of  $7]  per  capita  of  population 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years ;  provided  that  the  per  capita  amount  so 
levied  in  any  county  shall  not  be  less  than  the  per  capita  amount  of  the 
school  tax  levied  in  the  county  for  the  year  1910.  Oh.  84,  Feb.  17, 1911. 

Pennsylvania:   See  A  (a). 

*  Pennsylvania  (1912) :  After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  18,  sdiool  boards 
in  levying  school  taxes  for  the  year  1911  were  bound  to  levy  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  School  Code,  and  not  with  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
approval  of  such  code. — Stevenson  v.  Henderson  et  al.,  8&  At,  295. 

South  Carolina:   An  act  to  amend  section  1208,  Code  of  Laws,  1902,  etc 

Increases  the  maximum  limit  of  special  tax  in  school  districts  from  4  to  8 
mills.  Act  898,  Feb.  25, 1910. 

South  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  levy  of  taxes  for  county  and  school  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jan.  1,  1911. 

Levies,  pursuant  to  the  constitution,  a  tax  of  3  mills  in  each  county  for 
school  purposes.  Act  No.  147,  Feb.  18,  1911. 

*  South  Dakota  (1910) :  County  treasurer  held  not  entitled  to  4  per  cent  com- 
mission for  collecting  school  taxes.--Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Ind.  Sch.  Dist  No.  2  of 
Turner  Co.  v.  Turner  Co.,  127  N.  W.,  682. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  The  levy  of  a  tax  by  a  school  district  of  75  cents  on  the  $100 
valuation  of  property  held  void  as  in  excess  of  the  20  cents  on  the  $100  au- 
thorized by  Const,  art  7,  sec.  3. — ^Hutchinson  et  al.  v.  Patching  et  al.,  129 
8.  W.,  603. 

Utah:    See  A  (c). 

Wasliington:  Authorizing  school  districts  of  the  first  dass  to  create  and 
maintain  a  permanent  insurance  fund  to  be  used  to  meet  losses  by  fire  of  the 
school  property  of  the  district,  and  providing  for  the  investment  of  such 
fund.  Ch.  79,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

*  Washington  (1910) :  A  liquor  licensee  held  aitiUed  to  recover  from  a  county 
the  unearned  part  of  a  license  fee  paid  to  it  under  a  license  subsequently 
roidered  inoperative,  though  a  part  of  such  fee  has  passed  to  the  several 
Bcbool  districts  of  the  county  after  being  paid  over  to  the  county-school  fund. 
Bart  V.  Pierce  Co.,  Ill  Pac,  582. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  16  of  chapter  459  of  the  laws  of  1907,  relating 
to  school  boards  and  common  and  high  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  as 
amended  by  chapter  369,  laws  of  1909,  by  an  act  ^titled,  "An  act  to  amend 
section  16  of  chapter  469,  laws  of  1907,  relating  to  school  boards  and  common 
and  high  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class." 

Reduces  from  41  mills  to  3  mills  the  amount  which  may  be  levied  for 
school  purposes.  CJh.  97,  May  8,  1911. 

Wyoming:  Fixing  limitation  on  annual  city,  town,  county,  and  school-district 
tax  levies. 

Cities  and  towns  may  not  increase  levy  sufficiently  to  produce  a  sum  more 
than  2  per  cent  greater  than  the  sum  produced  by  preceding  levy;  county 
school  levy  shall  not  exceed  six-tenths  of  1  mill ;  school  district  levy  shall  not 
exceed  3i  mills,  except  upon  favorable  vote  of  51  per  cent  of  votes  cast  at  an 
election  held  to  determine  question.  Ch.  106,  Mar.  2, 1911. 
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D.    BUILDINGS  AND  SITES. 


(a)  General. 
See  aUo  C  (&). 

*  Georgia  (1911) :  No  yalid  lien  can  arise  in  favor  of  material  men  or  mechanics 
against  a  school  building  belonging  to  a  municipal  corporation. — Aetna  In- 
demnity Co.  v.  Town  of  CJomer,  70  S.  B.,  676. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  construction,  control,  and  maintenance  of  Joint 
schoolhouses  by  two  or  more  school  corporations. 

Any  incorporated  town  and  surrounding  township  may.  If  approved  at 
election,  join  to  construct  and  control  a  building  for  a  Joint  graded  school  or 
Joint  high  school,  and  the  cost  of  such  building  shall  be  met  by  taxation  pro 
rata  in  the  town  and  townhsip.  Ch.  187,  Mar.  4, 1911. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  city  or  town  to  sell 
property  not  required  for  school  purposes. 

Sale  shall  be  at  auction  and  price  shall  be  not  less  than  appraised  value. 
Previous  sales  are  legalized.  Ch.  61,  Feb.  27, 1911. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  township  trustees  to  use  schoolhouses  located  in  incor- 
porated towns  under  certain  conditions  whenever  such  use  is  tendered  by  the 
owner.  Ch.  86,  Mar.  2, 1911. 

*  Indiana  (1912) :  To  prohibit  school  co]i)oration  from  erecting  a  new  building 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one  because  within  500  feet  of  a  railroad  held  to  consti- 
tute a  taking  of  the  property. — Sch.  CJorp.  of  Andrews  v.  Heiney,  98  N.  E.,  628. 

*  Indiana  1912)  :  Act  Mar.  4,  1911  (Laws  1911,  ch.  187),  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  within  500  feet  of  steam  railroads,  held  not  to 
apply  to  construction  of  school  building  on  a  site  on  which  a  building  had  been 
constructed  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act— Sch.  CJorp.  of  Andrews  v. 
Heiney,  98  N.  B..  628. 

Iowa:    Providing  a  penalty  for  failure  to  provide  signs  showing  the  location 

of  fire  escapes. 
Applies  to  school  buildings  of  over  three  stories.         CJh.  173,  Apr.  12, 1911. 
Iowa:    Restricting  to  rural  districts  the  right  of  reversion  of  a  school  site  to 

former  owner  in  case  of  nonuser.  ^     Ch.  144,  Apr.  17, 1911. 

Kansas:    Relating  to  fire  protection  in  public  buildinga 

"  Section  1.  Every  building  now  or  hereafter  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
a  ♦  ♦  •  schoolhouse  ♦  •  ♦  three  or  more  stories  in  height  shall, 
within  60  days  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  be  provided  with  one  or 
more  metallic  ladders  or  stair  fire  escapes  attached  to  the  outside  wall  thereof, 
and  extending  from  or  suitably  near  the  ground  to  the  uppermost  story  thereof, 
with  platforms  of  such  shape  and  size  and  in  such  proximity  to  one  or  more 
windows  of  each  story  above  the  first  as  to  xender  access  to  such  ladders  or 
stairs  from  each  such  story  easy  and  safe ;  in  all  cases  a  metallic  ladder,  not 
less  than  18  inches  between  the  sides,  shall  be  made  to  extend  from  the  topmost 
platform  to  at  least  8  feet  above  the  fire  wall  or  roof;  the  number,  location, 
material,  and  construction  of  such  escapes  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  fire  marshal,  chief  of  the  fire  department,  city  or  town  marshal,  or  such 
other  authority  as  may  have  the  control  of  fire  regulations  in  any  dty  or  town 
where  such  buildings  are  located :  Provided,  however.  That  all  buildings  more 
than  two  stories  In  belght  used  for  ♦  ♦  ♦  dormitories,  schools,  or  semina- 
ries ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  have  at  least  one  such  fire  escape  for  every  30  persons  or 
fraction  thereof  for  which  working,  sleeping,  or  living  accommodations  are 
provided  above  the  second  story  of  said  building.  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
fire  marshal  or  chief  of  the  fire  department  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
Inspection,  such  number  is  necessary :  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  all  build- 
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ingB  having  cement  walls,  floors,  stairways,  partitions,  and  fireproof  roofs, 
the  fire  chief  or  fire  marstial  shall  designate  and  approve  the  number,  kind, 
location,  material,  and  construction  of  fire  escapes  if  in  his  Judgment  the 
same  are  required,  having  due  regard  for  the  inflammability  of  the  nature  of 
contents  of  said  building  and  the  number  of  people  employed  or  residing 
therein,  or  occupying  the  same.  In  all  cases  of  dispute  arising  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  fire  marshal  or  chief  of  the  fire 
departm^it  may,  if  in  his  Judgment  he  deems  it  necessary,  refer  such  disputed 
matters  arising  in  the  enforcement  of  this  cliapter  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  inspection,  as  provided  in  this  act,  whose  decision  in  the  matter  shall  be 
final.    .  . 

"  Sec.  2.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  every  proprietor,  custodian,  superintendent, 
or  person  or  persons  having  the  charge  and  control  of  such  buildings  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  to  post  notices  under  the  direction  of  the  fire  marshal 
or  chief  of  the  fire  department  in  rooms  and  halls  or  in  public  and  conspicu- 
ous places  in  such  building,  and  designating  the  place  on  each  and  every 
fioor  of  such  building  wbere  such  metallic  ladders  or  fire  escai)e8  are  located 
and  may  be  found. 

**  Sec  7.  The  proprietor,  lessee,  or  manager  of  any  of  the  buildings  men- 
tioned in  this  act  sliall  at  all  times  keep  on  each  fioor  of  said  building  one  or 
more  chemical  fire  extinguishers,  properly  charged  and  in  good  working  order, 
as  the  fire  marshal  or  chief  of  the  fire  department  may  direct,  the  same  to  be 
hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  eas^  of  access  to  the  occupants  thereof: 
Provided,  That  with  the  approval  of  the  fire  marshal  or  chief  of  the  fire 
department,  a  standpipe  and  hose  of  proper  size  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
such  extinguishers,  or,  if  in  his  Judgment  both  are  necessary,  he  may  require 
the  same. 

"  Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  or  other 
officers  named  in  section  1  of  this  act  to  visit  all  of  the  buildings  contemplated 
in  his  act  at  least  once  every  six  months  and  carefully  inspect  such  building, 
and  report  at  once  to  the  county  attorney  any  failure  to  comply  with  or  viola- 
ticm  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
attorney  to  at  once  proceed  to  prosecute  all  violators  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act 

"  Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department,  or  any 
other  officer  named  in  tills  act,  or  any  person  or  persons  deputized  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  a  report  semiannually,  in  writing,  to  the 
State  factory  inspector,  ^ho  shall  be  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of  in- 
spection ;  such  reports  to  be  made  in  April  and  Octol)er  of  each  year  and  to 
contain  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  conditions  of  all  the  buildings 
built  or  under  course  of  construction  in  his  Jurisdiction  that  come  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act 

"  Sec.  10.  The  State  factory  inspector  is  hereby  empowered  to  enter  upon 
and  inspect,  or  cause  to  be  entered  upon  and  inspected  by  his  deputy,  any 
building  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  require  such  changes  or  alterations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"  Sec  11.  Should  complaint  he  made  to  the  State  factory  inspector  by  any 
citizen  of  the  State  of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  above-named  officers  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  State  factory  inspector  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  investigate  such  complaint,  and  if  sufficient  evidence  can  be 
obtained  he  shall  at  once  file  a  complaint  against  such  officer  with  the  county 
attorney,  who  shall  prosecute  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"  Sec  12.  Any  person,  company,  or  corporation  who  shall  fail,  neglect,  or 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  60  days  after  it  be- 
comes a  law  shall  t>e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $10  per  day  for  every  day  any  such  person,  company,  or  corporation 
shall  continue  in  such  failure,  neglect,  or  refusal.  The  owner,  lessee,  or  pro- 
prietor of  any  building  herein  mentioned  who  shall  fall,  neglect,  or  refuse  to 
provide  the  fire  escapes  herein  provided  for  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
sustained  by  any  person  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  provide  such  fire  escapes ; 
and  any  municipality  which  shall  fail,  refQse,  or  neglect  to  enforce  the  police 
inspection  of  such  fire  escapes,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  so  sustained  by  any  person  by  reason  thereof. 

"  Sec.  13.  Any  dflef  of  a  fire  department,  marshal,  or  other  officer,  as  con- 
templated by  section  1  of  this  act,  who  fails  or  refuses  to  perform  his  duty 
as  defined  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply 
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with  afiy  of  the  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  gallty  of  a  mlade* 
meanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100. 

"  Sbo.  14.  Chapter  149,  Session  Laws  of  1909,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
in  conflict  herewith  are  her^y  repealed."  Ch.  197,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Kansas:    E3nabllng  cities  of  over  40,000  population  to  purchase  by  condemnation 
or  otherwise  lands  for  building  any  school  or  hospital,  or  any  auxilliary 
timeotf  owned  or  controlled  In  i^ioic  or  In  part  by  the  State,  and  to  tesne 
bonds  In  payment  therefor. 
Soch  lands  may  be  donated  to  the  State.  Ch.  83,  Mar.  14,  1911. 


Dedicating  to  the  use  of  public  schools  and  for  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  the  city  of  Manhattan. 

Ch.  286,  Feb.  13, 1911. 
Kentucky:    Authorizing  county  building  school  commissions. 

Upon  written  application  of  260  householders  the  county  judge  shall  appoint 
a  building  school  conmiission  of  four  members  with  Jurisdiction  over  all  the 
county,  except  s^imrate  districts.  May  employ  clerics,  architects,  etc.  Shall 
determine  plans  for  schoolhouses  and  furnishings;  shall  submit  same  to  the- 
county  board  of  education.  If  approved  by  said  board,  the  commission  shall 
acquire  land  by  purchase  or  condemnation  and  erect  and  furnish  school- 
houses  so  approved.  Bonds  may  be  voted  by  electors  for  said  purpose.  Pro- 
ceeds of  same  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  commission.  All  prop^ty 
shall  be  vested  in  the  name  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Ch.  30,  Mar.  11,  1912. 

Kentucky:  Authorizing  the  use  of  district  schoolhouses  out  of  school  hours 
for  any  lawful  assembly  of  educational,  religious,  agricultural,  political,  civic, 
or  social  bodies.  *  Ch.  07,  Mar.  13,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Schoolrooms,  as  well  as  halls  of  school  buildings,  may  be  used 
for  public  and  educational  meetings  and  admission  fees  may  be  charged. 
Means  of  egress  must  be  approved  by  an  inspector  of  public  buildings  before 
such  use.  Ch.  820,  Mar.  26,  1912. 

Michigan:  Providing  a  penalty  for  failure  to  provide  fire  escapes  for  school- 
houses,  etc.,  when  ordered  by  any  factory  Inspector.        No.  261,  May  1, 1911. 

MiFsissippi:  Restricts  to  $600  the  amount  which  may  be  apportioned  to  any 
school  for  building  purposes  from  the  balances  remaining  in  the  county  and 
separate  district  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Patrons  of  the  public  school 
receiving  such  funds  must  contribute  to  the  building  fund  (instead  of  the 
county  treasurer)  an  amount  equal  to  that  received  from  such  balances. 

Ch.  248,  Mar.  16,  1912. 

Missouri:  Authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  a  school  district  In  any  city 
of  76,000  to  600,000  inhabitants  to  erect  and  maintain  an  auditorium  suitable 
for  public  gatherings  and  to  utilize  the  same,  and  to  let  It  out  for  compensa- 
tion. S.  B.  202,  p.  413,  Mar.  14, 1911. 

Bfissourl:   Prohibiting  Intoxicated  persons  entering  school  or  church  house. 

H.  B.  169,  p.  197,  Mar.  24,  1911. 

Nebraska:  Prohibiting  camping  upon  any  public  highway  within  40  rods  of 
any  schoolhouse  without  permission  of  the  proper  school  board  or  school 
trustees.  Ch.  110,  Mar.  23,  1911. 

Nebraska:  Relating  to  changes  of  schoolhouse  sites  in  districts  containing 
more  than  150  children  between  6  and  21,  and  having  a  board  of  six  trustees. 

In  such  districts  said  changes  may  be  ordered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any 
annual  or  special  meeting.  Ch.  117,  Apr.  3,  1911. 
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Ifew  Jersey:  In  cities  in  which  a  municipal  insurance  fond  has  been  estab- 
lished the  board  of  education  may  Insure  school  buildings  In  said  fund.  The 
commissioners  of  said  fund  may  Insure  In  r^ular  companies. 

Ch.  258,  Mar.  28,  1912. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  sites 
for  schoolhouses. 

Under  old  law  a  homestead  occupied  by  owner  could  not  be  condemned, 
but  amendment  provides  that  any  portion  which  may  appear  to  the  court  to 
be  "  unnecessary  for  the  reasonable  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  homestead " 
may  be  condemned.  Oh.  782,  July  26,  1911. 

North  Dakota:    Relating  to  schoolhouses  and  sites. 

Provisions  Included  In  Chapter  266.  Oh.  268,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

North  Dakota:    See  A  (a). 

Ohio:    Establishing  a  building  code 

Pabt  2,  Title  3. 

**  School  buildings  **  Includes  all  structures  containing  one  or  more  rooms 
used  for  the  assembling  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  or 
for  mental  training. 

Orade  "A*'  refers  to  buildings  for  primary,  grammar,  or  high  schools,  -for 
pupils  18  years  old  or  less. 

Grade  "  B  "  refers  to  other  schools  and  colleges,  academies,  seminaries, 
libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries. 

Class  of  construction:  Orade  "A". — ^All  buildings  more  than  two  stories 
high  shall  be  fireproof;  buildings  of  two  stories  or  less  shall  be  of  fireproof 
or  composite  construction.    No  building  shall  l>e  more  than  three  stories  high. 

Orade  **  B." — If  any  floor  level  is  more  than  26  feet  above  grade  line  at  any 
exit,  building  shall  be  fireproof;  if  fioor  levels  are  less  than  26  feet  above, 
such  grade  line,  construction  shall  be  fireproof  or  composite.  No  building  \ 
shall  be  of  more  than  five  stories,  nor  shall  the  topmost  floor  be  more  than 
50  feet  above  grade  line  at  any  exit.  Exception:  Buildings  of  one  story, 
without  basement,  may  be  of  frame  if  30  feet  from  any  other  building  and  200 
feet  beyond  city  Are  limits. 

Exppsure  and  courts:  Orade  A. — ^No  building  shall  occupy  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  a  comer  lot  or  more  than  70  per  cent  of  interior  lot  No  wall 
containing  windows  for  lighting  school  or  class  rooms  shall  be  nearer  than  80 
feet  from  any  opposite  building  or  property  lines. 

Orade  B. — No  building  shall  occupy  more  than  96  per  cent  of  a  comer  lot 
nor  more  than  90  per  cent  of  an  interior  lot. 

Courts:  Opposite  walls  of  light  courts  shall  not  be  nearer  than  the  distance 
from  the  lowest  window  sill  to  the  highest  cornice.  No  such  court  shall  be 
covered. 

Subdivisions  and  fire  stops:  Buildings  constructed  in  connection  with  a 
building  of  lower  grade  of  construction  shall  be  separated  from  same  by  a 
standard  flre  wall  with  double  standard  fire  doors,  if  any.  Storage  rooms, 
paint  and  repair  shops,  etc.,  shall  be  surrounded  by  fireproof  walls  with 
double  automatic  fire  doors.  No  open  wells  except  stair  and  elevator  wells. 
Except  in  one-story  frame  buildings,  all  exterior  and  court  walls  shall  be 
standard  wire  walls;  all  windows  shall  be  automatic  standard  fireproof,  and 
door  openings  shall  be  covered  by  standard  hinged  fire  doors  without  auto- 
matic attachments. 

Heater  room:  No  cast-iron  boiler  carrying  over  10  pounds  pressure  and  no 
steel  boiler  carrying  more  than  35  pounds  shall  be  located  within  the  main 
walls.  No  boiler  or  furnace  shall  be  placed  under  any  lobby,  exit,  stairway, 
or  corridor.  Furnaces  or  boilers  in  the  buildings  shall  be  Inclosed  In  a 
standard  fireproof  heater  room,  with  self-closing  fire  doors. 

Basements:  No  schoolroom  shall  be  placed  below  or  partly  below  grad.e. 
Rooms  for  domestic  science,  manual  training,  or  recreation  may  be  partly 
below  grade,  if  properly  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated. 

School  and  class  room9:  Minimum  floor  space — ^Primary  grades,  10  square 
feet  per  person ;  grammar  grades,  18  square  feet ;  hig^  schools,  20  square  feet; 
all  other  schools  and  classrooms,  24  square  feet  per  person.  Cubical  con- 
tents— Primary  grades,  20  cubic  feet  of  ftir  ifMiee  per  pupil ;  grammar  grades, 
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226  cubic  feet,  high  schools,  260  cubic  feet;  Grade  "B,"  300  cubic  feet 
Minimum  height  of  stories— Toilet  and  playrooms,  8  feet  clear;  other  rooms, 
half  the  average  width,  but  in  no  case  less  than  10  feet  Capacity — The 
plans  shall  be  clearly  marked  to  show  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  be 
accommodated  in  each  room. 

Rest  rooms:  Grade  "A".— A  hospital  or  rest  room,  equipped  with  a  couch 
and  first-aid  supplies,  shall  be  provided  in  every  building  of  four  rooms  or 
more.  Two  such  rooms  shall  be  provided  in  every  building  of  eight  or  more 
rooms. 

Aasemhly  haUs:  Grade  "A".— Shall  not  be  located  above  the  second  floor  In 
a  fireproof  building  or  above  the  first  fioor  of  a  composite  building.  Pro- 
visions relating  to  theaters  shall  apply. 

Seats,  desks,  and  aisles:  Shall  be  securely  fastened  If  room  accommodates 
more  than  16.  Teacher's  desk  and  chair  may  be  portable.  Minimum  width 
of  aisles:  Primary  rooms,  center  aisles  17  inches,  wall  aisles  28  Inches; 
grammar  rooms,  center  aisles  18  Inches,  wall  aisles  30  inches;  high-school 
rooms,  center  aisles  20  Inches,  wall  aisles  36  Inches;  other  class  and  school 
rooms,  center  aisles  24  inches,  wall  aisles  36  inches. 

Optics:  Minimum  proportion  of  glass  surface  to  floor  area :  Class,  study, 
recitation,  and  laboratory  rooms,  1  to  6;  museums,  etc.,  1  to  6;  toilet  and 
playrooms,  1  to  10.  Provisions  for  workshops  and  factories  apply  to  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  rooms.  Windows  shall  be  at  left  or  left  and 
rear  of  pupils  when  seated.  Tops  of  windows  shall  be  not  more  than  8  inches 
below  the  celling,  except  in  museums,  etc.  Width  of  class  and  recitation 
rooms.  If  lighted  from  one  side,  shall  not  exceed  two  and  one-half  times  the 
height  of  the  window  heads. 

Means  of  egress:  Grade  "A". — Fireproof  construction :  Buildings  accommo- 
dating not  more  than  600  persons,  at  least  3  feet  in  width  for  each  100  per- 
sons; 600  to  1,000  persons,  same  ratios  for  the  first  600,  and  6  feet  for  each 
100  in  excess;  over  1,000  persons,  same  ratios  up  to  1,000,  and  6  feet  for  each 
100  in  excess.  In  no  case  shall  an  exit  be  less  than  3  feet  or  more  than  6 
feet  wide. 

Grade  "A." — Composite  construction:  Bach  classroom  shall  have  at  least 
two  exits  leading  directly  to  a  main  corridor.  At  least  3  feet  of  exits  required 
to  ^ch  100  persons  accommodated.  Half  the  exits  shall  lead  to  main  corri- 
dors and  half  to  inclosed  fireproof  stairways  or  standard  fire  escapes.  Exit 
doors  not  less  than  3  feet  nor  more  than  6  feet  wide.  Each  basement  room 
used  by  pupils  shall  have  a  direct  exit  not  less  than  3  feet  wide. 

Grade  **  B.'* — Requirements  similar  to  the  above. 

Stairways:  Grade  "A.** — Fireproof:  At  least  two,  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
and  continuous  from  grade  line  to  top  story.  At  least  two  to  basement ;  may 
be  under  main  stairway.  Shall  be  Inclosed  with  fireproof  walls  with  standard 
self-closing  fire  doors  at  each  story,  and  shall  have  platform  and  exit  doors 
not  less  than  3  feet  wide  at  grade  line. 

Grade  "A." — Composite  construction :  Basement  stairways  shall  be  inclosed 
in  9-lnch  brick  walls,  6-inch  concrete  walls,  or  12-inch  hollow-tile  walls,  and 
openings  in  same  shall  be  provided  with  self-closing  fire  doors.  The  wiiUU 
of  stairways  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  main  service  stairways  and 
Inclosed  fireproof  stairs  or  fire  escapes.  The  storage  closet  shall  be  placed 
under  any  stairway. 

Grade  "BJ* — Fireproof:  Shall  be  separated,  surrounded  by  masonry  or  fire- 
proof partitions,  with  self-closing  fire  doors.  One-fourth  inch  wire  glass  set 
in  metal  sash  may  t>e  used  for  stairway  partitions,  except  on  the  side  of  work 
or  storage  rooma  Shall  have  grade-line  platforms,  with  exit  doors  at  least 
3  feet  wide. 

Grade  "  B" — Composite :  Shall  be  surrounded  by  masonry  or  fireproof  walls 
with  fireproof  ceiling  at  topmost  story  and  fireproof  floor  at  lowest  level ;  all 
openings  provided  with  self-closing  fire  doors.  Grade-line  platforms  and  3-foot 
exit  doors.    No  storage  closet  under  any  stairway. 

Width:  Three  feet  per  100  persons  in  buildings  accommodating  600  or  less; 
6  feet  additional  for  every  additional  100  up  to  1,000;  6  feet  for  every  100 
over  1,000.  No  stairway  shall  be  less  than  3  feet  nor  more  than  6  feet  clear. 
If  over  6  feet  wide,  center  handrails  with  angle  and  newel  posts  at  least 
6  feet  high  shall  be  provided.  Not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  16  risers  In  any 
run.  No  winders ;  all  nosing  shall  be  straight  Uniform  width  shall  be  main- 
tained by  rounding  comers  and  beveling  angles.  Handrails  shall  be  pro- 
Tided  on  both  sides  of  all  stairwajs  and  st^pt. 
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Risers  and  treads:  Primary  schools,  not  more  than  6-!nch  rise  nor  less  than 
11-inch  tread;  grammar  schools,  not  more  than  6i-inch  rise  nor  less  than 
11-inch  tread;  all  other  schools,  not  more  than  lAnch  rise  nor  less  than 
lOirinch  tread.  All  treads  shall  be  covered  with  nonslipplng  surface.  No 
door  shall  open  directly  upon  a  stairway,  but  on  a  landing  at  least  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  door. 

Gradients  of  not  over  1-inch  rise  in  12-lnch  run  shall  be  employed  to  over- 
come differences  in  floor  levels  that  would  require  less  than  three  risers. 
Floors  at  all  exits  shall  be  level  and  flush  with  adjacent  floors. 

Passageways:  No  hall  leading  to  a  stairway  or  exit  shall  be  less  in  width 
than  such  stairway  or  exit  Halls  and  passageways  shall  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent congestion  and  confusion. 

Exit  doors  and  windows:  Exit  doors  shall  be  not  less  than  3  feet  wide  nor 
less  than  6  feet  4  Inches  high;  shall  swing  outward  and  not  Interfere  with 
passageways  or  other  openings.  No  single  door  or  leaf  or  double  door  shall 
be  more  than  4  feet  wide.  No  two  doors  shall  be  hinged  together.  Double- 
acting,  rolling,  sliding,  and  revolving  doors  are  prohibited. 

Windows  leading  to  "  A  *•  standard  flre  escapes  shall  have  the  lower  sash 
hinged  to  swing  out  or  hung  on  weights  to  rise ;  shall  be  not  less  than  2  feet 
6  inches  wide,  not  less  than  3  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  2  feet  above  the 
floor  line. 

Bctittles:  £Wery  building  over  25  feet  high  shall  have  in  the  roof  a  bulk- 
head or  scuttle  not  less  than  2  feet  wide  and  3  feet  long,  provided  with  a 
stairway  or  permanent  ladder.    Doors  shall  never  be  looked. 

Special  construction:  Floors  of  toilet  rooms  and  lavatories  shall  be  of  non- 
absorbent,  indestructible,  waterproof  material ;  base  shall  be  at  least  6  inches 
high  and  shall  have  a  sanitary  cove.  Basement  rooms  used  by  pupils  shall 
have  waterproof  floora  Basement  ceilings,  except  where  brick  or  concrete 
Is  used,  shall  be  plastered  or  covered  with  steel  ceiling.  In  school  buildings 
window  and  door  jambs  shall  be  rounded  and  plastered  whenever  possible. 
Interior  wood  finish  shall  be  as  small  as  possible  and  free  from  unnecessary 
dust  catchers.    All  floors  shall  be  deadened  or  sound  proof. 

Floor  and  roof  loads:  Shall  be  assumed  to  be  at  least— Class  rooms,  60 
pounds  per  square  foot;  assembly  halls,  stairs,  and  corridors,  80  pounds; 
museums,  libraries,  and  art  galleries,  100  pounds ;  attics  not  used  for  storage, 
20  pounds ;  roofs,  40  pounds. 

Heating  and  ventilation:  A  heating  system  shall  be  installed  which  will 
onlformly  heat  all  corridors,  play,  toilet,  and  recreation  rooms,  gymnasiums, 
and  manual  training  rooms  to  a  temperature  of  05"*,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  building  (except  rooms  for  open-air  treatment)  to  70°  in  zero 
weather.  The  heating  system  shall  be  combined  with  a  ventilating  sys- 
tem which  will  change  the  air  In  all  parts  of  the  building,  except  in  corridors 
and  storage  closets,  at  least  six  times  per  hour.  Bottom  of  air  registers 
(except  foot  warmers  in  corridors)  shall  be  at  least  8  feet  above  floor  line. 
Vent  registers  shall  be  not  over  2  inches  above  floor  line.  Fresh-air  supply 
shall  be  taken  from  the  outside;  no  vitiated  air  shall  be  reheated.  Proper 
hoods  shall  be  provided  for  domestic-science  rooms  and  chemical  laboratories, 
and  ducts  connected  therewith  shall  be  Independent  of  the  room  ventilation. 

Sanitation:  Where  a  water  supply  and  sewerage  system  are  available,  there 
shall  be — In  the  superstructure  one  sink  and  one  sanitary  drinking  fountain 
on  each  floor  to  each  6,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  or  less ;  in  the  basement, 
one  sink  and  one  sanitary  drinking  fountain  on  the  boys'  side  and  on  the  girls* 
side  to  each  350  pupils  or  less.  No  tin  cups  or  tumblers  shall  be  allowed  in 
or  about  any  school  building.  In  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries  there 
shall  be  one  water-closet  to  each  100  females  or  less ;  one  water-closet  to  each 
200  males  or  less,  and  one  urinal  to  each  200  males  or  less.  In  all  other 
school  buildings  there  shall  be  one  water-closet  for  each  15  females  or  less; 
one  water-closet  for  each  25  males  or  less,  and  one  urinal  for  each  15  males 
or  less.  Toilet  accommodations  for  males  and  for  females  shall  be  in  separate 
rooms  with  a  traveling  distance  of  at  least  20  feet  between.  Juvenile  or  short 
closets  shall  be  used  for  primary  and  grammar-grade  schools,  onless  latrine 
closets  are  used.  Buildings  of  more  than  three  stories  shall  have  toilet  rooms 
in  each  story  and  basement. 

Where  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  are  not  available,  no  closets  or 
nrinals  shall  be  placed  nearer  to  any  occnpied  building  than  50  feet    Pumps 
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in  Ilea  of  drinidiig  foontalns,  closets^  and  orinals  shall  be  placed  In  above 
proportions.    All  toilet  rooms  shall  be  (dainly  marked. 

Gas  liffhiinif:  All  outlets  In  class  and  recitation  rooms  shall  be  dropped  from 
the  ceiling  and  so  dlstribnted  as  to  onlformly  light  the  room.  No  swln^ng  or 
movable  gas  fixtures  shall  be  used. 

Electric  work:  All  wiring  shall  be  In  conduit.  All  outlets  In  class  and  reci- 
tation rooms  shall  be  dropped  from  the  ceiling  and  so  distributed  as  to  uni- 
formly light  the  room.  Stalrwajrs.  corridors,  and  toilet  rooms  shall  be  lighted 
by  artificial  lig^t,  and  said  lights  shall  be  k^  burning  when  the  building  Is 
occupied  after  dark. 

Finishing  hardware:  All  exit  doors  shall  be  always  unlockable  from  within 
by  simply  turning  the  Imob  or  lever  or  pushing  against  a  bar  or  plate,  whether 
•same  be  locked  on  the  outside  or  not  One  of  each  pair  of  double  doors  shall 
have  a  double  extension  panic  bolt  on  same  with  such  device  that  the  simple 
turning  of  a  knob  or  lever  or  pushing  against  same  will  release  top  and  bottom 
bolts  at  the  same  time  and  allow  the  doors  to  open.  Independent  top  and 
bottom  bolts  shall  not  be  used. 

Fire  extinguishers — Grade  **A":  Standard  standpipe  and  hose  in  basement; 
one  standard  chemical  fire-extinguisher  to  each  2,000  square  feet  of  fioor  area 
or  less  in  each  story  above  basement. 

Grade  **  B  ";  Standard  standpipe  and  hose  In  each  story  and  basement,  with 
sufficient  li-inch  hose  to  reach  any  part  of  story.  Where  water  suppy  is  not 
available,  one  chemical  fire-extinguisher  to  each  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  area 
or  less. 

Fire  alarm:  All  buildings  above  basement  and  all  buildings  over  one  story 
high  shall  be  provided  with  8-Inch  trip  fire  gongs  so  connected  that  they  may 
be  rung  from  any  story  or  basement  In  institutions  for  the  deaf,  electric 
lights  with  red  globes  shall  be  placed  near  each  teacher's  desk,  and  so  arranged 
that  they  be  operated  simultaneously  by  switches  in  each  story  and  basement. 

H.  B.  No.  479.  p.  586.  June  14,  1911. 

PennsylTanla:    See  A  (a), 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  482  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  quantity  of 
land  in  a  schoolhouse  site. 

Increases  the  amount  of  land  that  may  be  condemned  for  a  schoolhouse 
site  from  1  acre  to  4  acres.  Ch.  148,  May  12,  1911. 

*  Wisconsin  (1912)  :  Stat  1898,  sec.  430,  subd.  5.  providing  that  school  districts 
containing  less  than  250  inhabitants  shall  not  levy  a  tax  for  school  buildings 
of  more  than  |600  in  any  one  year,  in  connection  with  section  475,  authorising 
districts  to  borrow  money  for  school  buildings,  payable  in  annual  installments, 
held  not  to  limit  the  cost  of  school  buildings  In  districts  having  a  population 
of  less  than  250,  but  merely  the  installments,  payable  in  one  year,  to  |000.^> 
Conway  t?.  Joint  Dist.  No.  2  et  al.,  136  N.  W.,  612. 


D.  (b)  Buildings  and  Sites:  State  Aid;  Approval  of  Plans. 

Alabama:  Amending  sections  1975,  1976,  1977, 1981,  1989,  1992,  and  1993  of  the 
Code  of  Alabama,  1907. 

Increases  appropriation  for  aid  in  the  erection,  repairing,  and  equipping 
rural  schoolbouses  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  county  annually  and  further 
provides  for  manner  of  distribution.  Act  538.  p.  541,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

Delaware:  Appropriating  $2,500  annually  for  repairing,  enlarging,  and  build- 
ing schoolbouses  for  colored  children.  Ch.  98,  Apr.  4,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  an  act  entitled  '*An  act  to  establish  a  thorough  and 
efficient  oystem  of  free  public  schools  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance, 
support,  and  management  thereof,"  approved  Oct.  19.  1903. 

Relates  to  the  preparation  under  the  State  superintendent  of  plans  for 
schoolbouses.  Ch.  369,.  Apr.  27,  1911. 
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Mlahoma:    Creating  a  ''union  graded  or  consolidated  sdiool  district  fond," 
.  to  be  used  to  assist  in  constructing  school  buildings  under  laws  pertaining  to 
consolidated  school  district& 

Said  fund  shall  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  embraced  in  section  38, 
Greer  County,  and  lands  selected  in  lieu  thereof.  Proceeds  shall  be  placed 
at  disposal  of  State  board  of  education,  which  shall  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  a  fair  distribution  to  the  different  counties  approximately  in  pro- 
portion of  scholastic  population  outside  of  first-class  cities.  Any  consolidated 
district  containing  at  least  130  children  of  school  age,  employing  at  least 
3  teachers,  possessing  a  suitable  building  of  at  least  3  rooms,  and  trans- 
porting children  as  contemplated  by  the  law  relating  to  consolidated  dis- 
tricts, shall  receive  from  said  fund  one-half  the  cost  of  said  building;  maxi- 
mum $2,500.  Any  school  district  of  at  least  25  square  miles  In  area  which 
conducts  a  school  meeting  the  requirements  in  the  last  paragraph  shall 
receive  a  like  sum.  Ch.  112,  Mar.  30,  1911. 

South  Carolina:   An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  encourage  the  erection  of  adequate 
public  school  buildings,  approved  February  22,  1905. 

Omits  the  former  requirement  that  the  county  fund  for  schoolhouses  be 
taken  from  "Dispensary"  profits  Provides  for  an  additional  bonus  of 
$50  from  county  funds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  district  schoolhouses  In 
case  of  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  schools.         Act  311,  Feb.  24,  1910. 

South  Carolina:    An  act  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  construction  of  adequate 
public  school  buildings,  etc. 

Appropriates  $20,000  from  funds  paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  the  wind- 
ing-up commission  of  the  State  di^)ensary,  said  sum  to  t>e  used  by  the  State 
board  of  education  for  such  purpose. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  district  school  buildings,  the  said  State  board 
shall  contribute  $50  to  each  $100  raised  locally.  No  one  school  shall  receive 
more  than  $300,  and  no  more  than  one  school  in  any  district  shall  receive 
such  aid  in  any  one  year.  In  case  of  consolidation  of  two  or  more  schools^ 
an  additional  bonus  of  $50  may  l>e  granted.  The  State  board  of  education 
shall  give  preference  to  consolidated  schools.  Buildings  erected  with  such 
State  aid  shall  comply  with  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  education.  Act  430,  Feb.  23,  1910. 


D.    (c)    Buildihg  and    Sites:   Decoration;    Care;    Sanitation; 

Inspection. 

See  also  J, 

Indiana:  An  act  to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  school  children,  and  in- 
crease their  efllciency,  by  providing  healthful  schoolhouses,  and  requiring  the 
teaching  of  hygiene. 

Section  1.  After  the  going  into  effect  of  this  act,  all  schoolhouses  which 
shall  be  constructed  or  remodeled  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  and 
conform  to  the  following  sanitary  principles,  to  wit : 

(a)  Sites,  All  sites  shall  be  dry,  and  such  drainage  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  and  maintain  dry  grounds  and  dry  buildings  shall  t>e  selected  and 
supplied.    Said  site  and  said  buildings  shall  not  be  nearer  than  500  feet  to 

.  steam  railroads,  livery  stable,  horse,  mule,  or  cattle  bam  used  for  oreeding 
purposes  or  any  noise-making  industry  or  any  unhealthful  conditions.  Good 
dry  walks  shall  lead  from  the  street  or  road  to  every  schoolhouse  and  to  all 
outhouses,  and  suitable  playgrounds  shall  be  provided. 

(b)  Buildings.  School  buildings,  if  of  brick,  shall  have  a  stone  founda- 
tion, or  the  foundation  may  be  of  brick  or  concrete:  Provided,  A  layer  of 
slate,  stone,  or  other  impervious  material  be  interposed  above  the  ground 
line,  or  the  foundation  may  be  of  vitrified  brick  and  the  layer  of  impervious 
material  will  not  be  required.  Every  two-story  schoolhouse  shall  have  a 
dry,  well-lighted  basement  under  the  entire  building,  said  basement  to  have 
cement  or  concrete  floor,  and  ceiling  to  l>e  not  less  than  10  feet  alH>ve  the 
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floor  leveL  The  ground  floor  of  all  Bchoolbonses  shall  be  raised  at  least  3 
feet  above  the  ground  level  and  have,  when  possible,  dry,  well-lighted  base- 
ment under  the  entire  building,  and  shall  have  a  solid  foundation  of  brick, 
tile,  stone,  or  concrete,  and  the  area  between  the  ground  and  the  floor  shall 
be  thoroughly  ventilated.  Each  pupil  shall  be  provided  with  not  less  than 
225  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  the  interior  walls  and  ceiling  shall  be  either 
painted  or  tinted  some  neutral  color,  as  gray,  slate,  buff,  or  green. 

(c)  Lighting  and  Seating.  All  schoolrooms  where  pupils  are  seated  for 
study  shall  be  lighted  from  one  side  only,  and  the  glass  area  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  floor  area,  and  the  windows  shall  extend  from  not  less 
than  4  feet  from  the  floor  to  at  least  1  foot  from  the  ceiling,  all  windows  to 
be  provided  with  roller  or  adjustable  shades  of  neutral  color,  as  blue,  gray, 
slate,  buff,  or  green.  Desks  and  desk  seats  shall  be  preferably  adjustable, 
and  at  least  20  per  cent  of  all  desks  and  desk  seats  in  each  room  shall  be 
adjustable,  and  shall  be  so  placed  that  the  light  shall  fall  over  the  left  shoul- 
ders of  the  pupils.  For  left-handed  pupils,  desks  and  seats  may  be  placed  so 
as  to  permit  the  light  to  fall  over  the  right  shoulder. 

(d)  Blackboards  and  Cloakrooms.  Blackboards  shall  be  preferably  of 
slate,  but,  of  whatever  material,  the  color  shall  be  a  dead  black.  Cloakrooms, 
well  lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated,  or  sanitary  lockers  shall  be  provided 
for  each  study  schoolroom. 

(e)  Water  Supply  and  Drinking  Arrangements.  All  schoolhouses  shall  be 
supplied  with  pure  drinking  water,  and  the  water  supply  shall  be  from  driven 
wells  or  other  source  approved  by  the  health  authorities.  Only  smooth,  stout 
glass  or  enameled  metal  drinking  cups  shall  be  used;  water  buckets  and  tin 
drinking  cups  shall  be  unlawful  and  are  forbidden ;  and  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable, flowing  sanitary  drinking  fountains  which  do  not  require  drinking  cups 
shall  be  provided.  All  schoolhouse  wells  and  pumps  shall  be  supplied  with 
troughs  or  drains  to  take  away  waste  water,  and  under  no  conditions  shall 
pools  or  sodden  places  or  small  or  large  mudholes  be  allowed  to  exist  near  a 
well.  When  water  is  not  supplied  at  pumps  or  from  water  faucets  or  sani- 
tary drinking  fountains,  then  covered  tanks  or  coolers  supplied  with  spring 
or  self-closing  faucets  shall  be  provided. 

(f)  Heating  and  Ventilation.  Ventilating  heating  stoves,  furnaces,  and 
heaters  of  all  kinds  shall  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  temperature  of  IC  F. 
in  zero  weather  and  of  maintaining  a  relative  humidity  of  at  least  40  per 
cent;  and  said  heaters  of  all  kinds  shall  take  air  from  outside  the  building 
and,  after  heating,  introduce  it  into  the  schoolroom  at  a  point  not  less  than 
5  nor  more  than  7  feet  from  the  floor,  and  at  a  minimum  rate  of  30  cubic  feet 
per  minute  for  each  pupil  regardless  of  outside  atmospheric  conditions: 
Provided,  That  when  direct-indirect  steam  heating  is  adopted,  this  provision 
as  to  height  of  entrance  of  hot  air  shall  not  apply.  Halls,  ofllce  rooms, 
laboratories,  and  manual-training  rooms  may  have  direct  steam  radiators, 
but  direct  steam  heating  is  forbidden  for  study  schoolrooms  and  direct-indirect 
steam  heating  is  permitted.  All  schoolrooms  shall  be  provided  with  venti- 
lating ducts  of  amp^e  size  to  withdraw  the  air  at  least  four  times  every 
hour,  and  said  ducts  and  their  openings  shall  be  on  the  same  side  of  the 
room  with  the  hot-air  ducts. 

(g)  Water-closets  and  Outhouses.  Water-closets  or  dry  closets,  when  pro- 
vided, shall  be  efficient  and  sanitary  in  every  particular  and  furnished  with 
stalls  for  each  hopper  or  place;  and  when  said  water  or  dry  closets  are  not 
provided,  then  sanitary  outhouses,  well  separated  for  the  sexes,  shall  be  pro- 
vided. Good,  dry  walks  shall  lead  to  all  outhouses  and  screens  or  shields  be 
built  in  front  of  them.  Outhouses  for  males  shall  have  urinals  arranged 
with  stalls  and  with  conduits  of  galvanized  iron,  vitrified  drainpipe,  or  other 
Impervious  material,  draining  into  a  sewer,  vault,  or  other  suitable  place 
approved  by  the  health  authorities.  Any  school  trustee  or  trustees  who  shall 
build  or  construct  any  schoolhouse  or  cause  to  be  built  or  constructed  any 
schoolhouse  which  does  not  include  each  and  every  sanitary  provision  com- 
manded in  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
$100  nor  more  than  $500 ;  and  any  money  claim  for  the  material  entering  into 
or  any  money  claim  for  the  construction  of  any  schoolhouse  which  does  not  In 
every  way  and  all  respects  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall 
be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever,  from  any  cause,  the  temperature  of  a  schoolroom  falls 
to  60*  F.  or  below,  without  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  proper  tempera- 
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tare — namely,  not  less  than  70**  F.— rbeing  attained,  the  teacher  shall  dismiss 
the  school  until  the  fault  is  corrected;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  all 
techers  to  immediately  send  home  any  pupil  who  is  perceptibly  ill  in  any  way, 
or  who  is  unclean  and  emits  offensive  bodily  odors,  or  who  is  infested  with 
Uce  or  other  vermin ;  and  the  truant  officer  shall  arrest  and  prosecute  parents 
or  guardians  who  do  not  rid  their  children  of  vermin  and  bodily  uncleanliness 
when  notified  to  do  so.  Refusal  of  parents  or  guardians  to  free  their  children 
or  wards  of  vermin  or  to  bathe  and  cleanse  them,  making  them  fit  to  go  to 
school,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  and  imprisonment  for  10 
days  or  both.  And  if  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  parents  or  guardians  to  bathe 
and  cleanse  their  children  or  wards  makes  it  necessary,  then  the  truant  officer, 
up<Hi  order  of  the  school  authorities,  shall  have  it  done,  the  cost  to  be  paid  by 
the  school  authorities  from  the  school  funds.  Whenever  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  or  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  break  out  in  any  school  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  township  trustee,  school  board,  school  trustee,  or  the  school 
authority  or  authorities  having  control  to  have  medical  inspection  made  of 
the  pupils,  and  all  found  in  any  degree  ill  shall  be  sent  home  and  there  re- 
tained until  the  local  health  officer  gives  a  certificate  of  health;  then  such 
child  may  be  again  admitted  to  school.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  school 
authorities  to  employ  teachers  or  janitors  who  are  not  able-bodied,  or  who 
are  addicted  to  drugs  or  intemperate,  or  who  have  tuberculosis  or  syphilis. 
All  schoolhouses  shall  be  specially  cleaned  and  disinfected  each  year  before 
they  are  used  for  school  purposes.  The  cleaning  shall  consist  in  first  sweep- 
ing, then  scrubbing  the  fioors,  washing  the  windows  and  all  woodwork,  in- 
cluding the  wooden  parts  of  seats  and  desks,  and  the  disinfecting  shall  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  health.  Township 
trustees,  school  boards,  and  boards  of  school  commissioners  who  neglect 
or  refuse  to  obey  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100,  and  each  said  refusal  or  neglect 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  taught  in  each  year  in  the  fifth  grade  of  every  public 
school  in  Indiana  the  primary  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  science, 
and  efiq>ecially  shall  instruction  be  Imparted  concerning  the  principal  modes 
by  which  each  of  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  are  spread,  and  the 
best  sanitary  methods  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  each  such  disease. 
Hygiene  may  also  be  taught  in  other  grades  at  the  will  of  school  authorities. 
The  State  health  commissioner  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion shall  jointly  write,  compile,  or  originate  printed  data  in  leafiet  form,  set- 
ting forth  as  plainly  as  possible  the  primary  principles  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tary science,  and  information  concerning  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and 
supply  the  same  to  all  county  superintendents,  and  said  superintendents  shall 
supply  all  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties  and  see  to  it  that  teachers 
do  not  fail  to  comply  with  this  section:  Provided,  That  for  all  cities  and 
towns  having  school  superintendents  the  said  leaflets  and  pamphlets  shall 
be  sent  direct  to  such  superintendents,  who  shall  see  to  it  that  teachers 
comply  with  this  section.  The  State  printing  board  shall  publish,  from  its 
funds,  all  health  leaflets  or  pamphlets  as  are  herein  provided  for,  and  shall 
also  pay  the  cost  of  distribution  of  the  same  to  the  county,  city,  or  town 
superintendents  from  the  State  printing  funda 

Seo.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  act  and  making  it  practical 
township  trustees,  boards  of  school  trustees,  and  boards  of  school  commis- 
sioners shall  have  the  power,  and  it  is  herewith  made  lawful  for  said  trustees 
and  said  boards  to  make  a  levy  not  to  exceed  5  cents  on  each  $100,  the 
sum  thus  raised  to  be  added  to  the  special  school  fund,  but  to  be  used 
only  for  building  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses.  This  levy  shall  not  be 
made  unless  plainly  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  Any  township  trustee  or  the  members  of  any  board  of  school 
trustees  or  any  teacher  or  any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  act, 
except  as  herewith  or  otherwise  provided,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
less  than  $50.  Ch.  72,  Mar.  1,  1911. 

Maryland:    Authorizing  the  State  board  of  health  to  establish  the  bureau  of 
sanitary  engineering;  to  prescrit>e  the  duties  and  functions  of  said  bureau. 

The  bureau  of  sanitary  engineering  shall  investigate  the  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting  of  schools,  etc. 

Oh.  600,  Laws  1910,  p.  142,  Apr.  18,  1910. 
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BfaMachnseCto:    Scbool  balls  shall  not  be  used  for  public  meetiiigs  until  exits 
liave  been  approved  by  an  in^)ector  of  factories  and  public  bnlldings. 

Ch.  157.  Feb.  24.  1912. 

Horth  Dakota:    Governing  tbe  constmction  of  public  school  buildings  and 
providing  for  the  inspection,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  thereof. 

Ko  building  designed  to  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  public  school 
building  shall  be  erected  until  the  plans  thereof  have  been  approved  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Such  plans  shall  show  in  detail 
the  ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting  of  such  building. 

**  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  not  aj^rove  any  plans 
for  the  erection  of  any  school  building  or  addition  thereto  unless  the  same 
shall  provide  at  least  12  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  200  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  in  each  study  or  recitation  therein. 
'*(1)  Light  ^lall  be  admitted  from  the  left  or  from  the  left  and  rear  of 
classrooms,  and  the  total  light  area  must,  unless  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
reflecting  lenses,  be  equal  to  at  least  20  per  c^it  of  the  floor  space. 

"(2)  All  ceUings  shall  be  at  least  12  feet  in  height 

"(3)  No  such  plans  shall  be  approved  by  him  unless  provision  is  made 
therein  for  assuring  at  least  30  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  every  minute  per  pupil, 
and  warmed  to  maintain  an  average  temperature  of  70  degrees  F.  during  the 
coldest  winter  weather,  and  the  facilities  for  exhausting  the  foul  or  vitiated 
air  therein  shall  be  positive  and  independent  of  atmospheric  changea  No 
tax  voted  by  a  district  meeting  or  other  competent  authority  in  any  such  dty, 
TiUage,  or  school  district  exceeding  the  sum  of  $2,000  shall  be  levied  by  the 
trustees  until  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instructi(»  shall  certify  that 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  same  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  All  scboolhouses  for  which  plans  and  detailed  specifications  shall  be 
filed  and  approved,  as  required  by  this  act,  shall  have  all  halls,  doors,  stairways, 
seats,  passageways,  and  aisles,  and  all  lighting  and  heating  appliances  and 
apparatus  arranged  to  facilitate  egress  in  case  of  fire  or  accident  and  to  afford 
the  requisite  and  proper  accommodations  for  public  protection  in  such  cases^ 
All  exit  doors  shall  open  outwardly,  and  shall,  if  double  doors  be  used, 
fasten  with  movable  bolts  operated  simultaneously  by  one  handle  from  the 
inner  face  of  the  door.  No  staircase  shall  be  constructed  with  wider  steps 
in  lieu  of  a  platform,  but  shall  be  constructed  with  straight  runs,  changes  in 
direction  being  made  by  platform.  No  doors  shall  open  immediately  upon  a 
flight  of  stars,  but  a  landing  at  least  the  width  of  the  door  shall  be  provided 
betwe^i  such  stairs  and  such  doorway. 

"  (4)  Every  public  school  building  shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
aflluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  nuisance  and  shall  be  provided  with 
sufficient  number  of  water-closets,  earth  closets,  or  privies,  and  shall  be 
▼oitilated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  impure  as  to  be 
injurious  to  health. 

"  Sec.  3.  No  toilet  rooms  shall  be  constructed  in  any  public  school  building 
unless  same  have  outside  ventilation  and  windows  permitting  free  access  of 
air  and  light  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  enforced  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  some  person  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose. 

**Seo.  4.  If  it  appears  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or 
his  deputy  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose  that  further  or  different 
sanitary  or  ventilating  provisions,  which  can  be  provided  without  reasonable 
exp^ise,  are  required  in  any  public  school  building,  he  may  issue  a  written 
order  to  the  proper  person  or  authority,  directing  such  sanitary  or  ventilating 
provisions  to  be  provided.  A  school  committee,  public  officer,  or  person  who 
has  charge  of  any  such  public  school  building,  who  neglects  for  four  weeks 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  said  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
or  his  deputy,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
Uian  $1,000. 

*'  (1)  Whoever  is  aggrieved  by  the  order  of  the  State  sui)erintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  his  deputy  issued  as  above  provided,  and  relating  to  a 
public  school  building,  may  within  30  days  after  the  service  thereof  apply 
in  writing  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city,  town,  incorporated  village,  or 
school  district  to  set  aside  or  amend  the  order;  and  thereu];>on  the  board, 
after  notice  to  all  parties  interested,  shall  give  a  hearing  upon  such  order, 
and  may  alter,  annul,  or  affirm  it 
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''Sec.  5.  No  wooden  flue  or  air  dact  for  heating  or  ventilating  purposes 
shall  be  plac^  in  any  building  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  no  pipe  for  conveying  hot  air  or  steam  in  such  building  shall  be  placed 
or  remain  within  1  inch  of  any  woodwork,  unless  protected  by  suitable  guards 
or  casings  of  incombustible  material."  Ch.  269,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

North  Dakota:    Requiring  the  disinfection  of  each  schoolhouse  at  least  once 

every  30  days,  exc^t  during  vacation.  Ch.  63,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

South  Dakota:    Amending  section  145  of  chapter  135  of  the  laws  of  1907. 
Prescribes  equipm^t  for  the  common  schools.  Ch.  145,  Mar.  7,  1911, 


D.  (d)  Bufldings  and  Sites:  Prohibition  Districts. 

*  Arkansas   (1910):  Petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  3-miIe  area  from  a 

schoolhouse  in  which  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  prohibited  not  objectionable 
for  uncertainty.— Thomas  et  al.  t?.  Burke  et  al.,  121  S.  W.,  1060. 

*  Arkansas  (1910):  By  virtue  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  given  by  C^onst., 
art  7,  sec.  14,  over  the  county  court  the  circuit  court  has  jurisdiction  of  an 
appeal  granted  under  Kirby's  Dig.,  sec.  1487,  in  proceedings  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquors  within  3  miles  of  a  schoolhouse,  including  power  to  determine 
whether  the  appeal  was  properly  granted. — Jones,  Co.  Clk.,  v.  (tiffin,  judge, 
131  S.  W.,  878. 

Kentnckj:  Prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  within  400  feet  of  normal  school  and 
State  Universities.  Ch.  58,  Mar.  13,  1912. 

Maryland:  Amending  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  in  or 
near  the  city  of  Annapolis  and  to  midshipmen  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  or  to  students  at  St.  Johns  College. 

Increases  fine  for  false  representation  on  part  of  person  procuring  liquor. 
CSl  647 ;  date  of  passage  or  approval  not  stated ;  Laws  1910,  p.  557. 

Nerada:    See  A  (a). 

New  York:  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  one-lialf  mile 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Ch.  762,  July  24,  1911. 

^  Rhode  Island  (1910) :  Under  Pub.  Laws,  1908,  ch.  1583,  sec.  2,  one  objecting 
to  the  issuance  of  a  license  on  the  ground  that  the  saloon  will  be  within  200 
feet  of  a  school  held  to  have  the  burden  of  proving  the  facts.— Greenouc^, 
Atty.  Gen.,  v.  Tn  Ouncll  of  T'n  of  Warwick,  78  At,  262. 

Sovth  Carolina:    Forbids  cock  fighting  within  3  miles  of  any  institution  of 
.  learning  (formerly  applied  only  to  chartered  institutions). 

[Without  signature  of  the  governor.]    No.  344,  Feb.  26,  1912. 

*  Tennessee  (1910) :  The  title  of  Acts  1909,  ch.  1,  an  act  to  prohibit  sales  of 

intoxicating  liquors  "near**  schoolhouses,  held  to  warrant  a  provision 
against  sale  within  4  miles  of  a  schoolhouse.— J.  W.  Kelly  &  O.  t?.  State,  132 
8.  W.,  193. 


D.  (e)  United  States  Flag  in  Schools. 

Indiana:    Relating  to  the  display  of  United  States  flag  upon  school  buildings. 

Such  flag  shall  be  purchased  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  school  patrons, 
and  shall  be  displayed  every  day  that  school  is  in  session,  weather  permitting. 
(Formerly  public  moneys  could  not  be  used  to  purchase  flags,  and  it  was  dis- 
played on  special  occasions  only.)  ()h.  182,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

Lonislana:    Prohibiting  the  mutilation  or  misuse  of  the  United  States  flag  or 
the  State  flag.  Act  No.  34,  1912. 
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lionisiaiui:   The  State  flag  shall  be  displayed  on  all  public  buildings  on  legal 
holidays  and  whenever  directed  by  the  governor  or  the  general  assembly. 

Act  No.  39,  1912. 
Massachusetts:    Repealing  section  50,  chapter  42,  of  the  Kevised  Laws,  and 
enacting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section,  relating  to  the  display  of  the  United 
States  flag  on  schoolhouses. 
Fixes  penalty  of  $5  for  failure  so  to  display  flag.        Oh.  232,  Apr.  5, 1911. 
Nevada:    See  A  (a). 
Vermont:    Relating  to  flags. 

Flags  displayed  over  schoolhouses  shall  not  be  lettered  nor  marked. 

No.  67,  Nov.  18,  1910. 

E.  TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


(a)  Qualifications;  General. 

Alabama:   Amending  section  1734  of  the  Code  of  Alabama,  1907. 

Section  1734.  Branches  of  learning  examined  upon. — ^Applicants  for  third- 
grade  certificates  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  branches :  Orthography, 
reading,  penmanship,  grammar,  practical  arithmetic,  United  States  history, 
geography,  the  elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  for  second-grade  certificates  they 
shall  be  examined  in  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  additional  requirements 
in  arithmetic,  history  of  Alabama,  English  grammar  and  literature,  intermedi- 
ate geography,  Unit^  States  history  and  civics,  and  class  management ;  for  the 
first-grade  certificates  they  shall  be  examined  in  all  the  foregoing  branches 
and  also  in  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  elementary  psychology,  the  school 
laws  of  Alabama,  and  advanced  English;  for  life  certificates,  the  history  of 
education.  Act  492,  p.  4d9,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

Colorado:    Amending  sections  5991  and  6994  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating 
to  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  and  to  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Applicants  for  county  certificates  must  have  completed  a  four-year  high- 
school  course  or  its  equivalent ;  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  American  litera- 
ture added  to  subjects  in  which  examined  for  first  grade,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  for  second  grade;  teaching  experience  required  of  first  and  sec- 
ond grade  teachers.  Oh.  217,  June  3,  1911. 

Idaho:    See  A  (a). 

Maryland:    Requiring  county  superintendents  to  classify  certain  certificates 
of  the  teachers  in  their  respective  counties. 

On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October  of  each  year  the  county  superintendent 
shall  submit  to  the  county  school  board  a  list  of  all  teachers  employed, 
together  with  a  classification  of  their  certificates.  In  determining  the  class 
of  the  certificates  the  following  points  are  to  be  considered:  (a)  Scholarship; 
(b)  executive  ability ;  (c)  personality;  and  (d)  teaching  power.  The  county 
superintendent  may  add  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education.  Laws,  1910,  p.  228,  ch.  420,  Apr.  11, 1910. 

Nevada:   See  A  (a). 

New  York;   Amending  the  education  law. 

Section  491.  Authorizes  the  State  commissioner  of  education  in  his  discre- 
tion to  legalize  the  employment  of  a  teacher  not  legally  qualified  and  to  permit 
the  payment  of  salary  to  such  teacher. 

Sec.  551.  Increases  the  training  required  for  appointment  as  teacher  in 
primary  and  granunar  grades  of  cities,  etc.  Two  years'  normal  training 
demanded  of  high-school  graduates.  Ch.  140,  Apr.  22, 1910. 
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Ohio:  Extending  tbe  merit  system  to  schools. 

"  Section  7000-1.  All  employees  In  each  city  school  district  shall  be  divided 
Into  two  classes,  to  be  known  as  the  classified  and  anclassifled  service.  The 
onclassifled  service  shall  include  the  position  of  officers  elected  by  the  people 
or  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in  such  offices ;  persons  who  by  law  are  to  serve 
without  remuneration;  persons  who  are  required  by  law  to  have  a  teacher's 
certificale;  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  the  director  of  schools,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  school  physicians  and  nurses,  secretaries, 
chief  deputies  in  the  offices  of  the  director  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  chief  truant  officer,  all  unskilled  labor  when  but  temporarily  employed, 
and  such  other  appointees  as  the  civil  service  commission  may  by  rule 
determine.  The  classified  service  shall  comprise  all  offices  and  positions  not 
Included  in  the  unclassified  serviee. 

**  Ssa  7690-2.  The  civil  service  commissioners  of  each  city  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  constituted  the  civil  service  commissioners  of  the  board  of  education 
In  each  city  school  district,  and  the  board  of  education  of  such  district  shall 
provide  for  such  clerical  force,  examiners,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  such 
commissioners  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act 

"  The  dvil  service  commissioners  shall  keep  separate  registers  and  records 
of  all  positions  and  appointm^its  in  the  classified  service  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. All  applicants  for  admission  into  the  classified  service  of  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  subject  to  examination,  which  shall  be  competitive, 
public  and  open  to  all  residents  of  the  city  school  district,  with  such  limita- 
tions as  to  age,  sex,  residence,  health,  habits,  and  moral  character  as  said 
conmiission  may  prescribe.  The  conmiission  shall  prepare  rules  and  regula- 
tions adapted  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  which  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  provide  for  the  grading  of  positions  similar  in  character,  so  as  to 
permit  the  filling  of  positions  in  the  highest  grades  as  far  as  practicable  by 
promotons ;  and  shall  provide  for  public  examinations  to  ascertain  the  fitness 
of  all  applicants  for  appointments  in  the  classified  service,  and  the  result  of 
such  examination  shall  be  accessible  to  all  persons.  Such  applicants  shall 
take  rank  upon  the  register  of  the  commission  as  candidates  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  standing  without  reference  to  priority  of  examination,  and 
grades  and  standings  so  established  shall  remain  the  grades  for  a  period  of 
■Ix  months  or  longer,  if  the  commission  so  determine 

"Seo.  7690-3.  Whenever  an  appointment  is  to  be  made  to  any  position  in  the 
classified  service,  the  board  or  officer  shall  notify  the  commission  of  any 
vacancy  to  be  filled.  The  commission  shall  thereupon  certify  to  such  board 
or  officer  the  three  candidates  the  highest  in  the  respective  lists  as  shown  by 
the  result  of  such  examination,  and  such  board  or  officer  shall  thereupon 
appoint  one  of  the  three  so  certified.  Any  candidate  whose  name  shall  have 
been  certified  three  times  without  appointment  may  be  dropped  from  the 
register  by  the  commission. 

"Sec.  7690-4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  appointing  officer  or  board  to 
report  to  Uie  civil  service  commission  forthwith  upon  such  appointment  or 
employment  the  name  of  such  appointee  or  employee,  the  title,  the  character 
of  his  employment,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  service,  the  salary  or 
compensation  thereof,  and  such  other  information  as  the  commission  may 
require  in  order  to  keep  the  roster  herein  provided;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  commission  to  prepare,  conduct,  and  keep  in  its  office  a  complete  roster 
of  all  persons  in  the  classified  service  of  the  board  of  education,  which  roster 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  all  reasonable  hours.  It  shall  show  in  reference 
to  each  of  said  persons,  his  name,  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  or  employ- 
ment in  such  service,  his  salary  or  compensation,  the  title  of  the  position  or 
office  he  holds,  or  nature  of  the  duties  thereof;  and,  in  case  of  removal  or 
resignation,  the  date  of  the  termination  of  such  service. 

**  Sec.  7690-4S.  No  officer  or  employee  within  the  classified  service  who  shall 
have  been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  who  shall  have  been 
continuously  in  the  employment  of  the  board  of  education  for  a  period  of 
three  years  shall  be  removed,  reduced  In  rank,  or  discharged  except  for  some 
cause  relating  to  his  moral  character  or  his  suitableness  and  capacity  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  position,  though  he  may  be  suspended  from  duty 
without  pay  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  30  days  pending  the  investigation  of 
diarges  against  him.  Such  cause  shall  be  determined  by  the  removing 
authority  and  reported  in  writing  with  a  specific  statement  of  the  reasons 
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therefor  to  the  commission,  but  shall  not  be  made  pnblic  without  the  consent 
of  the  person  discharged.  Before  such  removal,  reduction,  or  discharge  shall 
become  effective  the  removing  authority  shall  give  such  person  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  know  the  charges  against  him  and  to  be  heard  in  his  own  be- 
half, and  if  such  charges  be  not  sustained  by  the  commission  he  shall  be  rein- 
stated in  his  position. 

"  Sec.  7690-6.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  board  of  education 
of  each  city  school  district  from  defining  the  duties  of  its  various  employees, 
and  prescribing  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  they  shall  serve,  nor 
from  exercising  proper  supervision  over  them.  Nor  shall  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  such  city  school  district  be  precluded  from  securing  labor  or  assistance 
for  short  periods  within  its  discretion  in  cases  of  emergency.*' 

S.  B.  No.  30,  pp.  154-6,  Apr.  30,  1910. 

Oregon:   An  act  providing  for  the  certification  of  teachers,  for  the  manner  of 
conducting  examinations,  and  for  holding  Institutes. 

Section  1.  Outstanding  certificates  6hall  be  valid  according  to  the  terms 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  All  certificates  except  temporary,  county,  and  special  district  cer- 
tificates shall  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sbcs.  3  and  4.  Classifies  the  certificates  and  fixes  the  fees  for  same  as 
follows : 

Life   State  certificate $6 

Five-year  State  certificate  or  renewal 4 

Primary  flve-vear  State  certificate  or  renewal 4 

One-year  State  certificate  or  renewal 2 

Special    certificate 6 

Temporary  county  certificate 2 

Special  district  certificate  at  option  of  authority  Issuing.  All  fees  for  State 
certificates  shall  be  credited  to  the  State  board  of  examiners*  fund. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  superintendent  shall  appoint  not  more  than  nine  pro- 
fessional teachers  to  prepare  questions  for  all  State  examinations;  and  shall 
appoint  as  many  professional  teachers  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  grade 
all  manuscripts.  All  the  said  appointees  shall  be  known  as  the  State  board 
of  examiners:  shall  receive  from  the  State  board  of  examiners*  fund  $5  per 
day  for  each  day  actually  employed. 

Sec.  6.  Life  State  certificates,  valid  throughout  the  State  for  life,  shall  be 
granted  to  applicants  of  at  least  60  months*  teaching  experience  (15  months 
within  the  State)  who  shall  pass  the  examination  before  the  State  board  of 
examiners  with  a  minimum  average  of  85  per  cent  and  a  minimum  grade  of 
70  per  cent  In  the  subjects  required  for  a  five-year  State  certificate  and  in 
addition  English  literature,  plane  geometry,  botany,  physics,  bookkeeping, 
general  history,  geology,  and  history  of  education.  Holders  of  five-year  State 
certificates  may  secure  a  life  State  certificate  by  passing  the  examination  In 
the  additional  subjects  mentioned  above. 

Sec.  7.  Five-year  State  certificates,  valid  throughout  the  State  for  five 
years,  shall  be  issued  to  applicants  of  at  least  12  school  months'  teaching 
exi)erlence  who  ^all  pass  an  examination  before  the  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers with  a  minimum  average  of  85  per  cent  and  a  minimum  grade  of 
70  per  cent  In  the  subjects  required  for  a  one-year  State  certificate  and  in 
addition  physiology,  psychology,  American  literature,  algebra,  and  compo- 
sition. A  five-year  State  certificate  may  be  renewed  when  holder  has  at- 
tended an  Institution  of  higher  education  for  32  consecutive  weeks  within  6 
years  from  date  of  issuance,  having  accomplished  satisfactory  work  in  at 
least  four  subjects,  one  of  which  shall  be  education.  May  be  again  renewed 
In  same  manner. 

Sec  8.  Primary  five-year  State  certificates  valid  throughout  the  State  for 
five  years  In  first,  second,  and  third  grades  shall  be  granted  to  applicants  of 
at  least  12  months*  successful  teaching  experience  in  this  State  who  shall  pass 
the  examination  before  the  State  lioard  of  examiners  with  a  mlnlmnm  average 
of  85  per  cent  and  minimum  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  metliods  in  reading, 
methods  In  arithmetic,  methods  In  language,  methods  In  geography,  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  writing,  orthography,  physiology,  psychology,  and  In 
addition  thereto  shall  write  a  thesis  on  an  educational  subject  selected  from 
a  list  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Such  certificates 
shall  be  raiewed  on  same  conditions  as  the  five-year  State  certificate,  or,  after 
82  months'  successful  teaching,  during  life  of  certificate. 
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Sec  9.  One-year  State  certificates,  valid  throughout  the  State  for  one  year, 
shall  be  granted  (1)  to  applicants  who  have  completed  four  years*  work  in 
an  accredited  high  school  or  other  accredited  institution,  provided  applicants 
have  completed  the  teachers'  training  course  in  such  institution ;  (2)  to  appli- 
cants who  pass  an  examination  before  the  State  board  of  examiners  with  a 
minimum  average  of  75  per  cent  and  minimum  grade  of  60  per  cent  In  arith- 
metic, dvil  government,  geography,  grammar,  history,  orthography,  physical 
geography,  reading,  school  law,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  writing. 
These  certificates  may  be  renewed  only  once,  after  satisfactory  evidence  of 
six  months'  successful  teaching  during  life  of  such  certificates. 

Sec.  10.  Certificates  valid  in  high  schools  only  may  be  issued  without  ex- 
amination to  graduates  of  standard  colleges  or  universities  who  have  com- 
pleted 120  semester  hours.  Including  15  semester  hours  in  education,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  One-year  State  certificates. 

2.  After  six  months'  experience  under  such  certificate,  and  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  proper  county  superintendent,  a  five-year  certificate. 

a  After  30  months'  experience  under  a  five-year  certificate,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  proper  county  superintendent,  a  State  life  certificate. 

4.  The  holder  of  any  certificate  authorized  by  this  section  may  act  as  city 
superintendent  of  schools  of  any  city. 

Sec.  11.  Certificates  may  be  issued  to  graduates  of  standard  normal  schools, 
valid  in  any  grammar  school  or  any  one-year,  two-year,  or  three-year  high 
school  for  one  year,  five  years,  or  life  on  same  conditions  as  in  section  10. 

Secs.  12  and  13.  A  standard  college,  university,  or  normal  school  iS  one  that 
shall  be  standardized  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  or  by  a  board 
of  standardization  composed  of  specified  officers  of  Oregon  educational  insti- 
tutions and  systems. 

Sec.  14.  Upon  application  of  any  board  of  directors,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  may  issue  a  special  certificate  without  examination,  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  to  ieach  in  any  of  the  following  subjects: 
Library,  music,  agriculture,  art,  manual  training,  penmanship,  kindergarten, 
domestic  science,  and  domestic  art,  typewriting,  stenography,  t>ookkeeping, 
physical  culture,  which  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject named  therein  in  any  school  of  the  district  under  control  of  said  t>oard 
of  directors  unless  revoked  for  cause. 

Sec.  15.  Any  teacher  employed  in  a  four-year  high  school  shall  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  standard  college  or  university  or  a  holder  of  a  life  State  certificate 
or  State  diploma.  A  certificate  issued  to  a  graduate  of  a  standard  normal 
school  will  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  the  teachers'  training  course  in  any 
high  school. 

Sec.  16.  A  temporary  county  certificate,  valid  only  in  the  county  of  issue 
until  the  next  regular  examination,  may  be  Issued  by  a  county  superintend- 
ent in  case  of  necessity.  S'uch  shall  be  issued  only  on  written  examination 
equivalent  to  that  for  a  one-year  State  certificate,  unless  the  applicant  hold 
a  certificate  valid  in  another  State. 

Sec.  17.  The  school  board  in  districts  having  more  than  100,000  people 
[Portland]  may  create  a  board  of  examiners ;  county  superintendent  ^all  be 
chairman  and  city  superintendent  shall  be  a  member.  Certificates  issued  by 
said  board  shall  not  be  valid  in  any  other  district,  but  State  certificates  may 
be  accepted  by  said  board. 

Sec  18.  State  certificates  shall  be  valid  in  any  district  after  annual  regis- 
tration and  indorsement  by  the  proper  county  superintendent  The  State  super- 
intendent shall  prescribe  a  teachers'  reading  circle  course,  and  no  certificate 
shall  be  registered  by  a  county  superintendent  for  any  teacher  who  has  not 
completed  the  prescribed  course  for  the  preceding  year.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  districts  of  the  first  class. 

Sec  19.  Any  person  who  receives  a  credit  of  90  per  cent  !n  any  subject  at 
any  regular  teachers'  examination  shall  not  be  required  to  take  an  exami 
nation  again  in  that  subject  for  any  teachers'  certificate;  but  credits  so  earned 
shall  be  forfeited  by  absence  from  educational  work  for  three  successive 
years.  The  holder  of  any  common-school  certificate  may  enter  any  regular 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  securing  credits  on  any  subject  or  subjects. 

Sec  20.  No  person  under  18  shall  receive  a  certificate  to  teach. 

Sec.  21.  Applicants  for  certificates  shall  file  satlsftictoiy  evidence  of  char- 
acter and  fitness. 
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Ssa  22.  Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  tbe  authority  au- 
thorized to  grant  same  upon  written  complaint  of  any  county  superintendent. 
The  holder  of  a  rerolsed  certificate  shall  not  be  eligible  for  another  certificate 
for  12  months. 

Sec.  23.  In  case  of  revocation  of  a  certificate  the  holder  may  appeal  to  the 
State  superintendent,  if  such  action  be  by  a  county  superintendent,  and  to  the 
State  board  of  education  if  the  certificate  be  revoked  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent 

Sec.  24.  Examinations  shall  be  held  in  each  county  seat  twice  annually. 

Sec.  25.  Examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  proper  county  superin- 
tendent in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent   Assistants  may  be  appointed  by  county  superintendent  at  $3  per  day. 

Sec.  26.  Papers,  fee8»  and  reports  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent. 

Sbo.  27.  State  superintendent  may  add  10  credits  each  to  any  grade  in  two 
subjects  for  successful  experience,  if  certified  by  the  proper  county  superin- 
tendent 

Sec  28.  Credits  secured  upon  examination  by  State  authorities  in  other 
States  may  be  accepted  for  equivalent  certificatea 

Sec  29.  The  term  **  teachers*  training  course,'*  as  used  in  section  9  of  this 
act,  means  one  that  shall  fully  meet  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  At  least  one  teacher  shall  devote  not  less  than  four  hours  each  day  to 
the  teachers'  training  course,  and  such  teacher  or  teachers  shall  have  been 
graduated  from  a  standard  normal  school  or  its  equivalent,  which  equiva- 
lency shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  At  least  two  teachers  exclusive  of  the  city  superintendent  shall  give  their 
entire  time  to  instruction  in  subjects  above  grammar-school  subjects. 

3.  The  training  course  shall  be  given  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades:  Provided^  The  county  superintendent  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit 
other  pupils  to  this  course. 

4.  The  course  in  teachers'  training  shall  be  elective,  and  shall  consist  of  the 
three  following  lines  of  study : 

(a)  A  review  of  at  least  nine  weeks  in  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
Reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  This  work  shall  include  sub- 
ject matter,  underlying  principles,  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  should  enable 
the  student  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher  as  well 
as  that  of  a  student 

(b)  A  study  of  American  history. 

(c)  At  least  20  periods  of  professional  training  to  include  a  study  of 
methods,  school  management,  and  observation  work. 

5.  Schools  offering  this  course  shall  have  a  reference  library  of  at  least 
three  volumes  on  each  of  the  following  fields  of  professional  study:  History 
of  education,  principles  of  education,  methods  and  special  training  in  indus- 
trial education,  including  agriculture. 

6.  In  case  elementary  agriculture  is  not  in  the  regular  course  of  study,  it 
shall  be  required  in  the  teachers'  training  course. 

7.  No  teachers'  training  class  shall  be  organized  in  any  school  with  less  than 
eight  pupils,  and  every  scholar  admitted  in  such  class  shall  continue  under 
instruction  not  less  than  32  weeks  in  order  to  be  counted  in  such  teachers' 
training  class. 

8.  The  class  shall  spend  at  least  one  hour  a  day  for  at  least  16  weeks  in 
observation  and  practice  work,  where  Vie  latter  is  practicable. 

9.  The  class  shall  complete  such  other  work  as  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  may  require. 

10.  Provided,  That  not  more  than  3  units  on  the  basis  of  16  units  required 
for  graduation  shall  be  given  the  teachers'  training  course. 

11.  The  principal  of  any  school  or  institution  that  maintains  a  teachers' 
training  class  shall  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year  file  with 
the  superint^ident  of  public  instruction  a  sworn  statment  on  blanks  furnished 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  that  purpose  to  the  effect  that 
all  of  the  provisions  governing  such  training  class  as  provided  for  in  this 
section  or  in  the  State  course  of  study  have  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  30.  The  county  superintendent  shall  hold  annually  a  teachers'  county 
institute,  for.  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  days,  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers and  those  desiring  to  teach;  and  all  teachers  in  the  public  8cho<ds  of 
his  county  shall  be  required  to  attend;  and  the  superintend^it  of  public 
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InstructioD  may,  at  his  discretion,  upon  a  written  complaint  of  the  county 
superintendent,  revoke  the  certificate  or  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  to  any 
teacher  who  refuses  to  attend  the  county  institute  without  cause.  The  county 
superintendent  shall  receive  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  holding  annual  institutes.  Every  teacher 
attending  any  annual  county  institute  held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  given  by  the  county  superintendent  a  certificate  setting  forth 
at  what  sessions  of  said  institute  such  teacher  shall  have  been  in  attendance, 
and  any  teacher  who  shall  have  closed  his  or  her  school  for  not  more  than 
three  days  in  order  to  attend  said  institute  shall  not  forfeit  his  or  her  wages  as 
teacher  during  such  time  as  he  or  she  shall  have  been  in  attendance  at  said 
institute,  and  the  certificate  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be  evidence  of 
such  attendance.  If  the  institute  Is  held  during  the  session  of  school,  the 
directors  shall  be  required  to  grant  three  days*  time  of  actual  service  to  their 
teachers  to  attend  the  said  institute,  during  which  time  their  pay  as  teachers 
shall  continue. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  school  superintendent  to  organize 
and  hold  annually  at  least  three  local  institutes  or  educational  meetings  In 
various  parts  of  his  county  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
pedient, and  he  shall  secure  at  these  meetings,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  at- 
tendance and  cooperation  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and  parents. 

3.  All  claims  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  institutes  shall  be  audited 
and  paid  as  are  all  other  claims  against  the  county :  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  paid  by  any  county  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  $2  for  each  school- 
room In  operation  in  such  county  during  such  year:  Provided  further^  That 
if  in  any  coimty  this  amount  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  $150  for  each  fiscal 
year,  then  the  county  court  of  such  county  shall  appropriate  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  county  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  teachers'  institutes  the 
sum  of  $150 :  Provided  further,  That  the  total  amounts  allowed  for  claims  for 
such  expenses  In  any  county  for  teachers'  institutes  shall  not  exceed  $400  each 
fiscal  year.  Should  there  be  any  balance  in  the  institute  fund  at  the  time 
this  act  shall  be  in  effect,  the  county  treasurer  Is  hereby  authorized  and  com- 
manded to  transfer  such  balance  from  the  institute  fund  to  the  general  fund 
of  his  county.  Oh.  68,  Feb.  14,  1911. 

Pennsylvania:    See  A  (a), 

Washington:  Amending  sections  5,  7,  and  9,  Article  I,  chapter  12,  Title  III, 
and  section  1,  Article  IV,  chapter  12,  Title  III,  and  section  1,  Article  VII, 
chapter  12,  Title  III  of  the  code  of  public  instruction,  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  and  the  Issuance  of  certificates.  Ch.  16,  Feb.  18,  1911. 

West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sections  81,  86,  88,  and  91  of  chapter 
45  of  the  Code  as  last  amended  and  reenacted  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
of  1908,  extra  session,  relating  to  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Increases  amount  allowed  State  superintendent  for  preparing  questions, 
grading  manuscripts,  etc.,  from  $5,000  to  $7,600  annually.  Increases  power 
of  State  superintendent  In  revocation  of  license.  Increases  fine  for  tampering 
with  examination  of  questions.    Reduces  examination  fee  from  $2  to  $1.50. 

Ch.  66,  Feb.  27,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  411-6  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  certificates 
to  graduates  from  county  training  schools  for  teachers. 

Ch.  602,  July  7, 1911. 
Wisconsin:    Amending  subsection  1  of  section  450-1  of  the  statutes,  relating 
to  the  examination,  qualification,  and  certification  of  teachers  applying  for 
third-grade  certificates.  Ch.  509,  July  6,  1911. 

Wisconsin:    Amending  subsection  3  of  section  496d  of  the  statutes,  relating  to 

qualifications  of  teachers  in  State  graded  schools.        Ch.  449,  June  26, 1911. 
Wisconsin:    Amending  subsection  1  of  section  450-1  of  the  statutes,  relating 
to  the  examination,  qualification,  and  certification  of  teachers. 
Exempts  certain  teachers  from  attending  professional  school  for  teachers. 

Ch.  132,  May  12, 1911. 
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E.  (b)  Teachers'  Examinations  and  Certificates:  General. 

Idaho:    See  A  (a). 

Iowa:    Relating  to  teachers*  certificates. 

Certificates  of  other  States  validated  by  the  board  of  examiners  shall  be 
valid  for  five  years.  State  diplomas.  State  certificates,  special  certificates, 
validated  certificates  of  other  States,  and  certificates  granted  to  graduates  of 
accredited  normal  schools  and  colleges  shall  be  renewed  for  life  upon  payment 
of  $5  and  proof  of  successful  experience  for  five  years,  three  of  which  shall 
have  been  during  the  life  of  said  certificate  or  renewals  thereof.  Examina- 
tions are  required  for  special  certificates  [instead  of  being  issued  "  under 
rules  and  regul  tlons  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  examiners"].  Former 
requirement  that  applicant  for  first-grade  certificate  shall  have  completed  a 
course  of  study  in  an  approved  college  or  normal  school  is  omitted ;  testimonial 
from  superintendent  or  principal  shall  be  accepted  to  show  rhat  applicant  for 
renewal  of  such  certificate  has  pursued  a  line  of  professional  study  [provision 
for  examination  to  show  same  is  omitted].  Holders  of  second  and  third  grade 
certificates  who  apply  for  higher  certificates  need  not  be  reexamined  upon 
branches  in  which  they  have  already  passed,  unless  they  so  desire  in  order  to 
raise  their  rating.  First-grade  and  special  certificates  shall  be  renewed  for 
life  after  five  years'  continuous  successful  experience,  upon  reaching  a  speci- 
fied high  rating  in  examination  and  upon  proof  of  professional  study  during 
the  entire  five-year  period;  fee  for  such  life  certificate,  $5.  Third-grade  cer- 
tificates shall  be  valid  for  one  year  [Instead  of  six  months],  and  may  be  re- 
newed once  [no  renewal  previously  allowed].  All  life  certificates  provided 
for  in  this  act  shall  lapse  if  holder  shall  not  teach  during  a  period  of  five 
successive  years. 

The  fee  of  $1  required  of  each  teacher  attending  a  county  normal  institute 
is  abolished.  Ch.  130,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Kansas:    Relating  to  teachers'  certificates  issued  by  county  boards  of  exam- 
iners. 

Professional  certificates  discontinued.  Eleven  branches  specified  for  exami- 
nation for  first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates,  and  the  State  board  of 
education  is  authorized  to  prescribe  additional  subjects  for  either  grade.  Ele- 
ments of  agriculture  added  as  a  required  subject  in  all  examinations.  Mini- 
mum age  requirements  are  raised  from  19  to  20  years  for  first-grade  and  from 
16  to  18  for  third-grade  certificates. 

"Any  person  holding  a  second-grade  certificate  may  retain  for  two  years  any 
grade  of  90  per  cent  or  more,  secured  at  not  to  exceed  four  regular  county 
teachers'  examinations,  and  such  grade  shall  be  applied  toward  meeting  the 
requirements  for  a  first-grade  certificate,  but  no  grade  received  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  such  second-grade  certificate  shall  be  so  applied:  And  provided 
further,  That  a  first-grade  certificate  may  be  renewed  at  its  expiration  upon 
the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  if  it  is  shown  that  the  holder  has  attended  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  time  of  at  least  one  normal  institute,  or  has  had  six 
weeks'  professional  training  In  some  approved  school  during  the  period  for 
which  the  certificate  has  been  issued:  And  provided  further.  That  the  appli- 
cant shall  have  performed  such  professional  work  as  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion or  county  superintendent  shall  direct  and  shall  not  have  remained  out  of 
school  work  longer  than  two  consecutive  years. 

"After  May  1,  1913,  no  person  shall  be  granted  a  certificate  who  has  not 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  school  work  In  an  accredited  high  school  or  Its 
equivalent,  and  after  May  1,  1915,  no  person  shall  be  granted  a  certificate  who 
has  not  completed  at  least  two  years  of  high-school  work  or  Its  equivalent, 
and  after  May  1,  1917,  no  person  shall  be  granted  a  certificate  who  has  not 
completed  four  years  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent :  Provided  further.  That 
this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  anyone  who  has  taught  at  least  six  school 
months  before  May  1,  1912:  And  provided  further.  That  the  State  board  of 
education  may  make  such  temporary  modification  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  with  teachers." 

Ch.  277,  Feb.  28, 1911. 

Kansas:    Prescribing  conditions  for  issuing  State  teachers'  certificates  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

Upon  application  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  requiring 
fur  admission  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school  course  and  maintain- 
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ing  a  department  of  education,  the  State  board  of  education  may  examine  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  and  the  character  of  work  done,  and  if  found 
Ratisfactory  the  said  board  shall  place  such  institution  upon  the  accredited  list 
Any  institution  upon  said  list  shall  be  subject  to  examination  by  the  State 
board  of  education  at  its  pleasure,  and  shall  be  dropped  if  found  failing  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  standard.  To  each  graduate  from  an  approved  course 
in  institutions  on  the  accredited  list  the  said  board  shall  issue  a  three-year 
State  certificate;  and  upon  the  expiration  thereof,  if  the  holder  has  taught 
successfully  at  least  two  years  and  has  kept  himself  informed  in  the  general 
literature  of  his  profession,  said  board  shall  issue  to  him  a  life  certificate. 

Oh.  276,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

Blichlgan:    Relating  to  teachers'  certificates  in  certain  cities. 

In  incorporated  cities  employing  a  principal  of  the  high  school  and  also  a 
superintendent  who  gives  not  less  than  one-third  [instead  of  one-half]  his  time 
to  supervision,  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of  education  may  examine 
teachers  and  grant  certificates.  In  all  cases  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  c^tificates. 

No.  146,  Apr.  26,  Idll. 

Michigan:    Amending  an  act  relating  to  teachers'  certificates 

Requires  all  applicants  to  pass  examination  upon  school  law  and  the  course 
of  study  for  district  schools  prepared  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.    Other  changes  of  miner  character.  No.  20,  Mar.  24,  1911. 

Mississippi:  Teachers  exempt  from  further  examination  for  State  license  may 
procure  same,  even  if  examination  papers  have  been  destroyed  in  any  way. 
(Previous  provision  related  only  to  destruction  in  fire  destroying  county  court- 
house.) Ch.  252,  Jan.  31,  1912. 

Missoarl:  Amending  the  revised  statutes  relating  to  county  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. 

Medieval  history  is  Introduced  as  an  optional  in  examinations  for  first- 
grade  certificates.  In  addition  to  the  scholastic  requirements,  each  applicant 
who  has  had  four  months'  experience  shall  be  graded  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent on  teaching  -ability  and  school  management  Bach  applicant  shall 
be  graded  on  these  professional  qualities  at  the  time  of  each  renewal  and 
each  issue  of  a  new  certificate.  Eight  months'  [instead  of  one  year's]  ex- 
perience required  for  a  first-grade  certificate. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  forward  to  the  State  superintendent  all 
papers  of  all  applicants  for  first-grade  certificates  and  of  all  other  applicants 
who  shall  request  their  papers  to  be  sent  to  the  State  superintendent.  Said 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools  shall  carefully  grade  all  papers,  keep 
a  record  of  said  grades,  certify  them  to  tlie  proper  county  superintendent 
and  return  said  papers  to  said  county  superintendent,  who  shall  preserve 
them  for  at  least  one  year. 

"  From  and  after  September  1,  1912,  all  applicants  for  first  or  second 
grade  certificates  to  teach  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed  tlie 
first  year's  work  of  a  classified  or  accredited  high  school  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 10923,  R.  S.  Mo.  1909,  or  its  equivalent  From  and  after  September  1, 
1914,  all  applicants  for  first  or  second  grade  certificates  must  present  evi- 
dence of  having  completed  two  years  of  such  work,  or  its  equivalent.  From 
and  after  September  1,  1916,  all  applicants  for  first  or  second  grade  certifi- 
cates must  present  evidence  of  liaving  completed  three  years  of  such  work, 
or  its  equivalent.  From  and  after  September  1,  1918,  all  applicants  for  first 
or  second  grade  certificates  must  present  evid^ce  of  having  completed  four 
years  of  such  work,  or  its  equivalent 

*'The  high-school  work  herein  required  may  be  done  in  any  pablic,  pri- 
vate, or  parochial  school,  or  private  study,  and  satisfactory  evidence  thereof 
presented  by  the  written  statements  of  parties  who  have  personal  knowledge 
that  such  work  has  been  done,  or  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  on 
the  subjects  for  which  credit  is  claimed  and  which  are  not  required  in  the 
examination  prescribed  by  section  10939  of  tills  article:  Provided,  That  pro- 
\isions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  holds  a  certificate 
entitling  him  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Missouri  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act" 
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A  tbird-grade  certificate  may  be  granted  to  any  one  person  in  bat  four 
consecutive  years  [was  formerly  renewable  once  withont  examination].  A 
second-grade  certificate  may  be  renewed  without  examination  once  [instead  of 
twice] ;  a  first-grade  certificate  an  unlimited  number  of  times :  Provided, 
Tliat  the  holder  shall  give  satisfactory  evidoice  to  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  schools  that  certain  professional  work  prescribed  by  the  State 
superintendent  has  been  done.  Any  teacher  now  in  service  who  has  had 
five  years'  experience  in  teaching  shall  have  his  or  her  county  certificate 
renewed  an  unlimited  number  of  times  on  condition  tliat  said  teacher  con- 
tinues in  the  same  position  and  is  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  or  her 
profes^onal  duties. 

The  proper  county  superintendent  shall  pass  upon  the  moral  character  and 
requirements  of  all  applicants  and  his  grades  of  professional  qualities  (1.  e., 
teaching  ability  and  management)  of  applicants  with  four  months'  experience 
shall  be  averaged  with  the  grades  or  the  scholastic  branchea  The  county 
superintendent  shall  keep  complete  records  of  certificates.  He  may  indorse 
without  examination  a  second-grade  certificate  issued  in  another  county  on 
paym^it  of  a  fee  of  $1.50.  Each  applicant  for  a  certificate  shall  pay  to  the 
county  superintendent  a  fee  of  $3;  for  a  renewal  of  a  certificate,  $1.50.  At 
least  90  per  cent  of  all  such  fees  shall  be  set  apart  for  teachers'  associations 
and  teachers'  meetings  and  the  remainder  shall  be  used  for  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  examinations.  The  county  superintendent  shall  remit  to  the 
State  superintendent  5  cents  for  each  subject  written  by  each  applicant  whose 
papers  are  s»it  to  the  State  superintendent  Such  sums  shall  be  used  by 
the  State  superintendent  to  pay  the  expense  of  examining  papers,  certifying 
grades,  etc  The  said  State  superintoident  is  empowered  to  employ  assist- 
ants for  such  purposes. 

Grades  made  in  any  county  examination  shall  be  good  in  any  other  county 
when  the  papers  have  been  graded  and  certified  by  the  State  superintendent 
Grades  shall  be  void  if  holder  shall  have  ceased  active  educational  work  for 
two  consecutive  years. 

This  act  shall  not  apply  to  cities  with  a  population  of  75,000  [Instead  of 
800,000]  or  over.  Com.  Sub.  S.  B.  240,  p.  407,  Mar.  80,  1911. 

Nebraska:   Relating  to  certificates  to  teach  in  city  schools,  and  relating  to 
emergency  certificates  under  certain  conditions. 

"City  certificates  shall  be  granted  as  State  certificates  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  such  certificates 
shall  consist  of  six  general  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Kindergarten,  (2)  pri- 
mary, (3)  grammar,  (4)  high  school,  (5)  special  supervisor,  and  (6)  super- 
intendent The  rules  for  city  certificates  shall  set  forth  In  detail  the  stand- 
ards for  each  class  of  certificates  and  shall  fix  the  minimum  requirements  for 
each  class  which,  for  teaching  in  the  grades,  must  not  be  less  than  a  second- 
grade  county  certificate  and  for  teaching  In  the  high  school  or  for  supervising 
city  schools  must  not  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a  first-grade  State  cer- 
tificate,   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"In  emergencies  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  teachers  In  any  county,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  at  his  discretion,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent,  grant  permission  to  teach  In  a 
specified  district  for  a  specified  term  of  school,  the  person  given  such  per- 
mission to  teach  being  required  to  attend  teachers'  examinations  and  to  write 
upon  such  subjects  as  the  county  superintendent  may  direct." 

Ch.  120,  Apr.  8, 1011. 

New  Hampshire:   Amending  chapter  49,  section  2,  of  the  laws  of  1895. 

Authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  without  the 
requirement  of  the  examination  provided  by  law,  to  issue  a  certificate  to  any 
person  who  has  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  a 
term  of  three  years  when  In  his  judgment  the  educational  Interests  of  the 
State  will  be  served  by  such  action.  Ch.  161,  Apr.  14, 1911. 

New  Hampshire:   Amending  chapter  92,  sections  2  and  6,  of  the  Public  Stat- 
utes. 

Repeals  those  parts  of  sections  2  and  6  which  provide  that  local  school 
boards  shall  hold  examinations  and  Issue  teachers'  certificates. 

Ch.  136,  Apr.  13. 1911. 
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New  Jenej:  Repealing  diapter  282,  1911,  wblch  provided  that  diplomas  of 
school  district  training  scho<ds  may  be  acc^ted  by  the  State  board  of  exam- 
iners as  teachers'  certificates,  valid  In  the  schools  of  such  district. 

The  old  law,  restored,  provides  for  a  board  of  examiners  In  each  city  school 
district  Diplomas  of  school  district  training  schools  may  be  accepted  by  the 
board  of  education  of  said  district  as  valid  in  such  district  (i.  e.,  the  local 
board  controls  the  examination  of  teachers  in  cities  instead  of  the  State  board 
of  examiners).  Oh.  864,  Apr.  2,  1912. 

New  York:   Amending  the  education  law. 

Section  798  omits  provision  reqniring  school  commissioners  to  issne  teachers' 
oertiflcatcfl  to  gradoates  of  training  classes  in  academies  and  union  schools. 

Oh.l40,Apr.22,19ia 

North  DakoU:   See  A  (a). 

Ohio:   Relating  to  teachers*  professional  certificates. 

Begnires  as  a  qualification  for  such  certificates  experience  In  teaching  of 
at  least  40  months,  and  a  minimum  grade  of  85  per  cent  in  any  one  branch, 
and  a  goieral  average  of  not  less  than  92  per  cent 

Laws  1910,  pp.  305-^06 ;  H.  B.  No.  428,  May  19, 1910. 

Ohio:  Rdating  to  certificates  of  teachers  in  village,  township,  and  special 
school  districta 

After  S^ember  1,  1912,  elementary  agriculture  shall  be  added  to  the 
subjects  which  applicants  for  elementary-school  certificates  shall  be  qualified 
to  teach.  Agriculture  is  added  to  electives  in  examinations  for  high>school 
teachers.  H.  B.  No.  520,  p.  129,  May  18,  1911. 

Ohio:    Fixing  the  date  of  termination  of  teachers'  certificates. 

Certificates  issued  by  county  boards  of  examiners  shall  be  valid  from  the 
Ist  day  of  September  following  the  day  of  examination.  Teftiporary  certifi- 
cates may  be  issued  in  the  meantime.  H.  B.  No.  199,  p.  418,  June  8, 1911 

Ohio:   Providing  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Laws  1910,  pp.  317-819;  H.  B.  No.  47,  May  19,  1910.  • 
South  Dakota:   Amending  section  16  of  chapter  185  of  the  laws  of  190r,  as 
amended  by  chapter  200  of  the  laws  of  1909. 

Provides  that  fees  for  teachers'  certificates  shall  constitute  a  "  State  pro- 
fessional fund,"  to  be  used  in  conducting  investigations  and  gathering  data 
of  the  progress  of  education.  Ch.  144,  Mar.  7, 1911. 

Texas:   Amending  the  law  relating  to  teachers'  certificates. 

All  examinations  shall  be  in  writing  and  in  the  English  language.  Oertifi- 
cates  shall  be  of  two  Idnds:  (1)  Temporary  certificates,  including  (a)  second- 
grade  and  (b)  first-grade  certificates.  [Third-grade  certificates  discontinued.] 
(2)  Permanent  certificates,  including  (a)  State  permanent  certificates  and 
(b)  State  permanent  primary  certificates. 

An  applicant  for  a  second-grade  certificate  shall  be  examined  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Bngllsh  grammar,  geography,  Texas  history, 
elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  narcotics, 
school  management  and  methods  of  teaching.  United  States  history,  and  ele- 
mentary agriculture.  [Last  subject  new.]  An  applicant  for  a  first-grade 
certificate  shall  be  examined  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  a  second-grade 
certificate,  and  in  addition  thereto  in  English  composition,  civil  government, 
alg^ra,  physical  geography,  elements  of  geometry,  and  general  history. 

Second  and  first  grade  certificates  valid  four  years  if  average  in  exami- 
nation is  76  per  cent,  with  minimum  of  50  per  cent  in  any  subject;  six 
years  if  average  is  85  per  cent,  with  minimum  of  50  per  cent 

An  applicant  for  a  State  permanent  primary  certificate  shall  be  examined 
in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  a  second-grade  certificate,  and  in  addition 
thereto  the  subjects  of  civi)  government,  English  composition,  physical  geogra- 
phy, the  history  of  education,  elementary  psychology  ai>plied  to  teaching, 
and  English  and  American  literature. 
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The  holder  of  a  State  permanent  primary  certificate  may  bufld  to  a  State 
permanent  certificate  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  validity  of  said  cer- 
tificate by  taking  the  examination  in  the  following  additional  subjects: 
Algebra,  physics,  elementary  geometry,  general  history,  chemistry,  solid 
geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  elementary  double-entry  bookkeeping:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  person  holding  a  State  permanent  primary  certificate  secured 
by  building  on  a  State  first-grade  certificate  shall  not  be  required  to  be  re- 
examined in  the  subjects  of  algebra,  physics,  elementary  geometry,  and  gen- 
eral history  in  building  to  a  State  permanent  certificate. 

The  holder  of  a  State  first-grade  certificate  may  build  to  a  State  permanent 
primary  certificate  by  taking  the  examination  in  the  following  additional 
subjects:  History  of  education,  elementary  psychology  applied  to  teaching, 
Bnglish  and  American  literature.  The  applicant  In  building  from  a  State 
first-grade  certificate  to  a  State  permanent  primary  certificate  shall  take  the 
examination  in  one  or  more  of  the  additional  subjects  at  the  same  examina- 
tion. An  applicant  for  a  State  permanent  certificate  shall  be  examined  on 
the  subjects  prescribed  for  second  and  first  grade  certificates,  and  in  addition 
thereto  In  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  Ehigllsh  and  American  litera- 
ture, chemistry,  solid  geometry,  physics,  plane  trigonometry,  and  elementary 
double-entry  bookkeeping. 

The  holder  of  a  valid  certificate  of  either  class  may  build  to  a  hlf^er  cer- 
tificate by  passing  examinations  in  the  required  additional  subjects,  having 
the  privilege  of  being  examined  in  one  or  more  subjects  at  any  examination. 

Second-grade  certificates  and  permanent  primary  certificates  are  valid  only 
In  elementary  grades.  First-grade  certificates  and  State  permanent  certifi- 
cates are  valid  In  any  public  free  school.  State  permanent  primary  certifi- 
cates and  State  permanent  certificates  are  valid  during  the  life  of  their 
respective  holders. 

Appropriate  provision  Is  made  for  graduates  and  certificate  holders  from 
the  State  Normal  College,  Peabody  Normal  College,  departmait  of  education 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  of  other  institutions  of  like  character.  The 
holder  of  a  life  certificate  of  another  State  may  receive  a  State  permanent 
certificate. 

Any  city  or  town  which  has  a  scholastic  population  of  500  or  more,  forms 
an  Independent  district,  levies  a  local  school  tax,  maintains  schools  for  nine 
months  In  the  year,  and  employs  a  superintendent  may  have  a  city  board  of 
examiners.  Said  board  of  examiners  may  issue  temporary  and  permanent 
certificates  of  three  classes,  namely,  primary,  first  grade,  and  hig^  school. 
The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  issue  a  State  kindergarten 
certificate,  valid  four  years,  to  each  graduate  of  an  approved  kindergarten 
training  school.  After  three  years*  successful  experience  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  may  receive  a  State  permanent  kindergarten  certificate,  valid  for 
life. 

The  county  superintendent  of  each  county  shall  appoint  a  county  board 
of  examiners,  who  shall  hold  regular  examinations  quarterly,  and  may  hold 
special  examinations  in  emergency  if  authorized  by  the  State  superintendent 
Questions  used  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  department  of  education,  and 
examinations  shall  be  under  rules  prescribed  by  said  department  and  the 
proper  county  superintendent.  All  papers  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
superintendent  and  marked  by  the  State  board  of  examiners.  The  State 
superintendent  shall  issue  the  certificates  recommended  by  the  said  State 
board  of  examiners.  Proper  record  shall  be  kept  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent and  the  county  superintendent  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any 
person  under  16  years  of  age. 

Any  county  board  of  examiners  may  issue  county  second-grade  certificates, 
but  not  more  than  one  such  certificate  may  be  issued  to  the  same  individual. 
Teachers  of  special  branches  may  be  employed  in  cities  and  towns  without  a 
certificate.  Yalidity  of  outstanding  certificates  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
act  Ch.  96,  Mar.  23, 1911. 

Vermont:   Amending  certain  sections  relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Teachers  and  students  of  regular  normal  schools  may  teach  in  practice 
schools  without  certificates.  Graduate  from  the  lower  course  of  a  normal 
school  may  receive  a  five-year  certificate  (renewable),  and  a  graduate  from 
the  higher  course  may  receive  a  10-year  certificate,  which  may  be  renewed  as 
a  life  certificate.  State  superintendent  of  education  may  grant  certificates  to 
fradnates  of  normal  schools  of  other  States  which  shall  be  valid  for  five 
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yean  [instead  of  five  yean  from  gradoation].  A  special  third-grade  one-year 
certificate  may  be  issued  to  a  person  who  has  tanght  snccessfoUy  50  weeks,  or 
who  has  htid  a  second-grade  certificate  and  has  taught  20  weeks ;  not  renew- 
able without  examination.  Slrst-grade  cortiflcateB  may  be  renewed  without 
examination  after  60  we^Ji  experienee.  No.  Oi,  Jan.  4, 1911. 

Vermant:   Bee  A  (d). 


E.  (c)  Teachers'  Et« initiations  and  Certificates:  SpedaL 

Indiana:    Ck>nceming  the  examination  of  teachers  in  special  branches,  and 
oonceming  exemption  from  further  examinations. 

Section  1.  Teachers  in  commisiloned  high  schools,  and  in  the  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science  and  art,  and  kindergarten  departments  of  the  demen- 
tary  and  hif^  schools,  and  teachers  of  German,  music  drawing,  physical 
culture,  and  other  G9)ecial  brandies  of  instruction  shall  be  examined  by  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools  at  the  limes  of  regular  teachers*  examina- 
tions upon  the  branch  or  branches  they  are  employed  to  teach,  and  in  case 
they  pass  such  examination  successfully,  they  shall  be  licensed  to  teach  such 
branch  or  branches  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  the  grades  ob- 
tained upon  such  examination.  Such  license,  however,  shall  not  legally 
gualify  its  holder  for  the  teaching  of  any  branch  or  branches  not  covered  by 
said  examinatioii,  and  such  teachers  at  the  time  of  examination  shall  have 
the  right  to  ^ect  to  have  their  manuscripts  smt  to  the  State  d^Mirtment  of 
education  for  grading  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  for  other 
teachers. 

Seo.  2.  Any  person  who  has  previously  taught  for  six  consecutive  years  in  the 
common  scho<^s  of  the  State  and  who  shall  at  this  time  hold  a  three  years* 
license  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  high  schools  of  the  State,  or  who  shall 
hereafter  obtain  such  three  years'  license  to  teach  therein,  so  long  as  he  shall 
teach  the  branch  or  branches  upon  which  the  license  was  issued,  shall  be 
forever  afterwards  exempt  from  examination,  but  if  such  person  shall,  after 
said  exemption  occurs,  suffer  a  period  of  one  year  to  pass  without  having 
taught  one  full  school  year  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  within  said 
period  or  served  in  said  schools,  except  in  case  of  physical  disabili^,  properly 
certified  to  by  a  reputable  physician,  then  said  exemption  shall  cease.  If 
said  person  during  such  exemption  shall  seek  employment  to  teach  other  or 
Mgher  branches  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  thisin  those  branches  which 
were  included  in  the  examination  upon  which  the  three  years'  license  was 
issued,  then  he  shall  be  examined  in  such  additional  branches.  The  exemp- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  licenses  whether  issued  by  the  county  superintendent 
or  the  State  superintendoit  of  public  instruction :  Provided,  That  an  exemp- 
tion acquired  upon  a  license  issued  by  a  county  superintendent  shall  be 
limited  to  the  county  in  which  such  license  was  issued.  An  applicant  for  a 
State  exemption  shall  present  a  certified  statement  from  a  county  superin- 
tendent showing  where  and  when  such  teacher  has  taught,  and  the  license 
upon  which  the  request  for  exemption  is  based.  If  the  exemption  is  granted, 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  attach  the  exemption  to  the 
original  license.  The  superintendoit  shall  charge  and  collect  a  license  fee  of 
|1  from  each  applicant  for  State  exemption. 

Skc.  8.  All  exemption  heretofore  acquired  shall  remain  in  full  force  so  long 
as  the  holders  thereof  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  section  2  of  this  act 

Ch.  81,  Mar.  2,  1911. 

Massachusetts:   Requiring  teachers  in  State-aided  hif^  schools  to  hold  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Ob.  875,  Apr.  29, 1911. 
Nerada:    See  A  (a). 
Ohio:    Relating  to  certificates  issued  to  special  teachera 

Includes  Spanish  in  the  list  of  subjects,  for  the  teaching  of  which  a  special 
certificate  is  required.  Provides  for  a  "  teachers'  special  certificate  **  for  pri- 
mary school-teachers.  Examinations  for  special  certificates  shall  be  held 
twice  in  each  school  year.  H.  B.  No.  210.,  p.  489,  June  8, 1911. 
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E.  (d)  Teathers'  Certificates;  Validity;  Indorsement;  Registration; 

Revocation. 

Minnesota:   Relating  to  the  revocation  and  suspension  of  teachers'  certificates. 

Action  by  county  superintendent  on  written  complaint,  with  appeal  to  State 
superintendent.  Causes:  (1)  Immoral  character  or  unbecoming  conduct;  (2) 
failure  to  fulfill  contract;  (3)  inefficiency;  (4)  affliction  with  active  tubercu- 
losis or  communicable  disease.    (Former  law  was  less  specific.) 

Ch.  96,  Apr.  7, 1911. 

*  MUssoiiri  (1910) :  Where  one  school  district  goes  oitirely  out  of  existence  by 
being  annexed  to  or  merged  in  another,  if  no  arrangements  have  been  made 
as  to  its  property  and  liabilities,  the  subsisting  district  will  be  entitled  to  all 
property  and  liabilitiea 

Where  a  teachers'  certificate  recited  that  it  was  for  one  year  from  Septem- 
ber 6, 1904,  unless  revoked,  writing  after  the  signature  "  good  till  next  regular 
examination,  March,  1905,"  held  not  to  limit  the  duration. 

Where  a  school-teacher  has  a  certificate  as  a  licensed  teacher,  at  the  time 
of  employment,  it  is  not  required  that  it  extend  to  the  end  of  the  term  of 
employment ;  all  that  is  required  is  that  it  be  r^iewed. 

Where  a  school-teacher  was  competent  and  had  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
and  his  contract  was  lawful,  that  his  certificate  did  not  state  that  it  was  either 
first  or  second  class,  held  not  to  alfect  its  validity.— Abler  v.  Sch.  Dist  of 
St  Joseph,  124  S.  W.,  564. 

West  Virginia:   Providing  for  the  issuance  of  teachers'  emergency  certificates. 

Emergency  certificates  may  be  issued  by  State  superintendent  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  county  superintendoit  Not  to  be  issued  more  than 
once  to  same  person.    Void  after  succeeding  June  30. 

Ch.  27,  F*.  25,  1911. 

Wisconsin:    Repealing  section  458  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  countersigning 

the  diplomas  from  the  normal  departments  of  the  Milwaukee  high  school. 

The  State  superintendent  may  no  longer  countersign  such  diplomas  and  thus 
ralidate  them  for  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Ch.  182,  May  19,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  452a  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the  counter- 
signature of  high-school  diplomas  by  county  superintendents. 

Ch.  179,  May  19,  1911. 


B.  (e)  Teachers'  Certificates;  Recognition  of  Normal  School  and 
College  or  Uniyersity  Diplomas. 

FloridA:   Amending  section  371,  general  statutes. 

A  life  certificate  may  be  issued  to  holder  of  State  certificate  who  has  suc- 
cessfully taught  18  [was  30]  months  in  a  high  school  or  college. 

Ch.  6164,  (No.  45),  June  5, 1911. 

Mississippi:  Every  collegiate  or  normal  graduate  of  the  Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College  shall  receive  a  teachers'  professional  license:  Provided, 
Collegiate  graduates  must  have  taken  at  least  nine  hours  in  a  professional 
course  and  obligate  themselves  to  teach  three  years:  And  provided.  Normal 
graduates  obligate  themselves  to  teach  thcee  years  in  public  schools  of  the 
State,  two  of  which  shall  be  in  rural  schools.  Those  who  enter  the  normal 
department  hereafter  must  give  a  written  pledge  to  so  teach. 

Ch.  163,  Mar.  16,  1912. 

Montana:   Belating  to  qualiflcati<m8  of  teachers. 

Graduates  of  State  university  may,  after  registry  of  diploma  in  office  of 
State  superintendent,  teach  in  high  schools  without  examination. 

Ch.  42,  Feb.  23,  1911. 
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New  Jersey:  Amending  an  act  ^titled  "An  act  to  establiali  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  pabUc  schools  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance, 
support,  and  management  thereof,"  approved  October  19,  1903. 

Diplomas  issned  by  approved  dty  normal  or  training  schools  may  be 
accepted  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  certificates  to  teach,  valid  for 
such  dty  district  Ch.  282,  Apr.  27,  1911. 

Sooth  Dakota:  Amending  sections  14  and  54  ot  diapter  135  of  the  acts  of 
190T. 

A  diploma  from  any  State  normal  school  of  South  Dakota,  having  a  course 
of  study  in  which  at  least  two  years'  [increased  from  one  year]  work  above 
an  approved  four-year  high-school  course  is  required,  may  be  accepted  in  lien 
of  an  examination  for  a  State  teacher's  certificate. 

A  diploma  from  any  State  normal  school  or  any  approved  school  of  South 
Dakota  having  a  normal  department  approved  by  the  State  superintendait 
and  having  a  course  of  study  in  which  at  least  two  years'  work  beyond  the 
first  two  years  in  au  approved  four-year  high-school  course  is  required,  and 
which  shall  include  professional  instruction  and  practice  teaching  equal  to  one 
class  hour  dally  for  two  years,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  for 
first-grade  certificate. 

A  diploma  of  a  similar  school  having  a  like  course  of  two  years'  work  be- 
yond an  approved  eighth-grade  course  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examina- 
tl<Hi  for  a  second-grade  certificate.  Gh.  136,  Mar.  2,  1911. 


B.  (f)  Teachers'  Assodatioiui. 


F.    TEACHERS:   EMPLOYMENT;    CONTRACT;   APPOINT- 
MENT; DISMISSAL. 


(a)  GeneiaL 

Arizona:   Prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  the  public  schools. 

Any  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  shall  submit 
to  an  examination  twice  a  year  if  required  by  the  school  board,  or  if  aflllcted 
with  tuberculosis  shall  immediately  resign.  No  warrant  for  further  pay  shall 
be  drawn  for  such  person.  Ch.  37,  May  1^  1912. 

Arkansas:   Amending  section  7615  of  Kirby's  Digest  [Ck>de  of  1904]. 

Hequlres  copy  of  contract  with  teacher  to  be  filed  with  county  treasurer. 

Act  206,  p.  164,  Apr.  24,  1911. 

*  Arkansas  (1911) :  A  director  held  disabled  from  maldng  a  contract  with  a 

school  district  4 

A  school  district  held  liable  for  services  performed  by  a  director  under  a 
voidable  contract — Smith  et  al.  i;.  Dandrldge  et  al.,  135  S.  W.,  800. 

California:   Amending  section  1696  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  duties 
of  teachers.  Ch.  685,  May  1, 1911. 

California:   Amending  section  1793  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  holders 
of  certificates  eligible  to  teach. 

Holders  of  city  or  city  and  county  certificates,  after  being  employed,  shall 
be  dismissed  only  for  cause.  Gh.  477,  Apr.  18, 1911. 

♦  California  (1910) :  An  action  will  be  against  a  board  of  trustees  by  a  prin- 
cipal of  schools  for  unlawful  breach  of  his  contract  of  empioym^it 

Action  of  county  school  superintendent  in  sustaining  dismissal  of  a  teadtor 
bgr  the  board  of  tmstees  held  binding  on  the  trustees. 
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Writ  of  mandate  hi^d  not  to  lie  to  coB^iel  tbe  reinstateinent  of  a  Bdiod 
lurinclpal  unlawfully  dlscharsed  by  the  board  of  trnsteeeL — Taylor  «.  Mandiall 
et  al.,  107  Pac  1012. 

*  Calif omia  (1910) :  The  right  conferred  by  Pol.  Oode,  sec.  1793,  is  conferred 
only  as  an  Incident  to  the  holding  of  a  city  certificate  as  distinguished  from  a 
counly,  State,  or  special  certificate. 

The  law  recognizes  but  three  school  grades,  nam^,  primary,  grammar,  and 
hi|^  school,  and  certificates  authorizing  teachers  to  instruct  in  these  grades 
quali^  the  teacher  for  service  only  in  the  grade  or  grades  covered  by  tile 
certificate. 

Board  of  educadcm  has  power  to  transfer  a  teacher  from  class  to  class  or 
from  school  to  sdiool,  providing  the  teacher  shall  be  retained  in  some  class  in 
a  school  of  the  grade  which  the  certificate  qualifies  him  to  teach  in. 

In  the  absence  of  a  constitutional  or  statutory  limitation  boards  of  educa- 
tion may  exercise  an  unlimited  discretion  both  in  the  employment  and  dis- 
missal of  teadiers  and  in  their  transfer  and  assignment. 

Teachers  elected  without  definite  tenure  have  the  right  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions while  compet^it  and  faithful  and  are  subject  to  dismissal  only  for  insub- 
ordination, etc,  though  board  of  education  may  consolidate  classes  and  discon- 
tinue a  school  or  class  in  the  interest  of  economy  or  for  other  good  cause  and 
may  determine  what  teacher  shall  retire. 

Where  a  teacher  yma  without  cause  placed  upon  the  unassigned  list  while 
away  on  a  leave  of  absence,  up<m  her  return  she  was  entitled  to  immediate 
assignment,  and  she  could  draw  her  salary  until  lawfully  assigned  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  same  class. — Loehr  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  et  al.,  108  Pac,  325. 

Hawaii:  Providing  that  no  p«*8on  aflUcted  with  tnberculoeis  shall  be  allowed 
to  teadi  in  any  public  or  private  sdiool.  Act  118,  sec  6,  Apr.  21, 1911. 

*  Indiana  (1911) :  A  court  h^d  to  have  power  to  reform  a  written  contract  to 
to  teach  by  correcting  a  mistake  in  date. — City  Sich.  Corp.  of  Bvansville  v. 
Hickman,  94  N.  SL,  92a 

*  Indiana  (1909) :  A  teadier  in  accepting  employm^t  impliedly  agrees  that  he 
has  the  learning  necessary  to  enable  him  to  tea<di  and  the  capacity  of  im- 
parting that  learning  to  others. — ^Biggs  v,  Sch.  dty  of  Mount  Vernon,  90 
N.  B.,  105. 

*  Kansas  (1910) :  A  school-teacher  held  dismissed  by  the  district  school  board 
and  county  superintendent  in  compliance  with  C^^i.  Stat  1909,  sec.  7468. 

A  dismissal  of  a  school-teacher  at  a  meettug  of  two  members  of  the  school 
district  board  and  the  county  superintendent  held  effective. — ^Duncan  v,  Sch. 
Dist  No.  8,  Beno  Co.,  112  Pac,  102. 

*  Kentucky  (1910) :  That  one  has  certificate  to  teach  held  presumptive  evidence 
that  she  possesses  the  necessary  qualificationB,  and  a  board  of  education 
electing  her  may  so  assume. 

Under  Ky.  Stat,  sec.  4426a6  (Russell's  Stat,  sec  5010a6),  the  meetings 
of  boards  of  education  for  the  election  of  teachers  must  be  held  at  the  time 
q;)ecified  in  the  statute  or  at  such  times  as  the  chairman  of  the  board  may 
designate. 

Under  Ky.  Stat,  sec  4426a4  (RusselFs  Stat,  sec  5610a4),  the  county 
superintendent  is  not  required  to  attend  meetings  of  a  division  board;  but 
he  may  cast  the  decidii^  vote  after  being  informed  of  a  tie  vote. 

Where  a  teacher  has  been  regularly  elected  by  a  board  of  education,  the 
diairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  held  required  to  enter  into  a  valid  con- 
tract with  her. 

The  chairman  of  a  board  of  education  held  not  entitled  to  defeat  man- 
damus to  compel  him  to  sign  a  teacher's  contract  on  the  ground  that  the 
contract  he  refused  to  sign  was  not  in  proper  form.^Davis  et  al.  i;.  Harrison, 
181  S.  W.,  272. 

*  Maryland  (1911) :  An  appointment  of  a  teacher  held  void  as  not  within  the 
power  conferred  on  the  school  commissioners  by  Baltimore  City  code,  sees. 
99,101. 

A  compliance  with  all  the  substantial  requirements  of  the  statute  is  essen- 
tial to  a  valid  appointm^t  of  a  teacher.— Semmes  et  al.  Bd.  of  Sch.  Com'ra  v. 
Rowland,  79  At,  472. 
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*  Ml^ti^g*"  (1912) :  A  school-teacher  was  entitled  to  recover  the  contract  Talne 
of  her  services  for  teaching  during  an  entire  term,  though  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  board  erased  his  signature  from  the  contract  of  employment, 
because  the  title  to  his  office  was  in  dispute,  and  another  member  ^d  not 
sign  the  contract  in  person,  but  directed  his  wife  to  sign  his  name  thereto; 
there  being  a  sufficient  execution  of  the  contract  under  Pub.  Acts  1901,  Na 
146,  sec  1,  requiring  the  district  board  to  hire  teachers,  and  providing  that  aU 
contracts  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board;  such  teacher  having 
been  permitted  to  continue  under  the  contract  for  the  eitire  term  without 
protest — Chalmers  i;.  Sch.  Dist  No.  1,  Reynolds  Twp.,  186  N.  W^  886. 

BOMlssippi:    Regulating  the  number  of  assistants  allowed  in  a  school  district 

An  assistant  may  be  allowed  by  the  county  superintendent  when  a  school 
has  more  than  35  pupils  in  actual  attendance  in  five  grades,  none  of  which 
shall  contain  less  than  8  pupils  [was  more  than  40]. 

A  second  assistant  may  be  allowed  if  the  school  has  as  many  as  70  in  eight 
grades  [was  more  than  80].  Gh.  247,  Feb.  9,  1912. 

*  Bfissoiiri  (1910) :  A  written  contract  employing  a  teacher  held  not  to  give 
the  teacher  the  right  to  teach  in  the  high  school  only. — Simms  v,  GiUnore 
et  al.,  130  S.  W.,  1120. 

*  New  Hampshire  (1910) :  A  regulation  of  the  school  board  not  binding  unless 
recorded  by  the  district  clerk  and  read  as  required  by  the  statute. 

School  board  are  trustees  of  the  district  and  it  is  not  liable  on  contracts 
made  by  them  for  the  wagea  of  teachers. 

School  board  not  authorized  to  dismiss  a  teacher  for  failing  to  comply  with 
a  regulation  without  first  giving  her  a  hearing. 

School  board  may  not  fix  the  teachers'  boarding  place.— Home  v  Sch.  Dist 
of  Chester,  76  At,  481. 

*  New  Jersey  (1912) :  The  supervising  principal  of  a  school  district  tendered 
her  resignation  to  take  effect  April  1.  On  March  31  the  board  decided  not 
to  accept  the  resignation,  and  so  notified  her  April  1.  On  April  8  the  board, 
whose  membership  had  not  changed,  without  notice  accepted  the  resignation. 
Held,  that  such  action  was  void,  because  the  resignation  was  not  then  pending 
and  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  was  afforded  such  principaL — ^Nicholson  v,  Bd. 
of  Ed.  of  Swedesboro  Dist  et  al.,  83  At,  488. 

♦New  York  (1910) :  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  given  position  shall  be  filled  by  a  man  or  woman  teacher 
may  cause  separate  lists  of  men  and  women  of  the  eligible  list  to  be  made. 

A  female  holder  of  a  grade  A  license  hdd  not  entitled  to  complain  of  the 
appointment  of  a  male  teacher  holding  a  "  graduating  class "  license  where 
male  holders  of  grade  A  licenses  were  unavailable  and  in  the  board's  Judgment 
the  welfare  of  the  service  required  a  male  teacher. — Fitzpatrick  v.  Bd.  of  Bd. 
of  City  of  New  York  et  aL,  125  N.  Y.  Sup.,  964. 

♦New  York  (1910) :  A  teacher  in  the  New  York  schools  holding  a  grade  A 
license  on  February  1,  1898,  held  under  Greater  New  York  charter  (Laws 
1901,  ch.  466)  sec,  1101,  entitled  to  any  position  in  grade  8-B  afterwards  estab- 
lished, superior  to  the  appointment  of  persons  in  such  grade  who  had  not  held 
a  grade  A  license. 

A  holder  of  a  grade  A  lic^ise  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  is 
prejudiced  by  adding  to  the  list  of  persons  eligible  for  promotion  the  names 
of  persons  who  had  not  held  licaises  of  that  grade,  or  by  the  promotion  of 
one  not  the  holder  of  such  a  license. 

Greater  New  York  charter  (Laws  1901,  ch.  466),  sec  1101,  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional because  discriminating  as  to  promotion  between  the  holders  of  grade  A 
licf^nses  in  the  public  schools  Issued  prior  to  Feb.  1,  1898,  and  holders  of  such 
licenses  issued  between  February  1,  1898,  and  April  22,  1901. — Fitzpatrick  v. 
Bd.  of  Bd.  of  City  of  New  York  et  al.,  124  N.  Y.  Sup.,  766. 

*  OkUhoniA  (1910) :  Declarations  and  acts  of  individual  members  of  board  of 
directors  of  school  district  will  not  create  a  contract  of  hiring  with  a  teacher 
eofbrceable  against  the  district — Sch.  Dist  No.  89,  Pottowatomie  Go.  «• 
Sbelton,  109  Pac,  67. 
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PennsylTaaiA:    See  A  (a). 

*  Washington  (1910) :  A  contract  tor  the  employment  of  a  school-teacher  made 
by  the  district  board  of  directors  after  the  statutory  limitation  of  indebted- 
ness was  reached  held  void. 

The  maintenance  of  a  school  for  eight  months  is  not  snch  a  necessity  as  to 
warrant  school  directors  overriding  limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness a  school  district  may  incur. — ^Wolfe  v.  Sch.  Diat  No.  2,  Oolumbia  CSo., 
108  Pac,  442. 

*  Wisconsin  (1911) :  Section  438,  Stat  1896,  held  not  to  require  a  contract  for 
the  employment  of  teachers  to  be  in  writing. — Pearson  v.  Sch.  Diat  No.  8  of 
TtL  of  Greenfield,  Milwaukee  Co.,  129  N.  W.,  940. 


F.  (b)  Teachers'  Salaries. 

*  CalifomiA  (1909) :  An  ent^  in  minutes  of  a  county  board  of  education  pur- 
porting to  authorize  Westerman's  employment  as  principal  of  a  hi|^  school 
held  not  a  contract  to  employ  him  for  a  year  at  a  certain  salary. — ^Westerman 
V.  Cleland  et  al.,  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  106  Pac.,  606. 

Georgia:  An  act  to  allow  county  boards  of  education  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  public  school-teachers  of  their  counties,  etc 

Such  acti<Hi  may  be  tak^  in  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  State  school 
moneora*  Act  296,  July  16,  1910. 

Indiana:  Increasing  by  cme-sixth  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  exempt 
from  examination.  Oh.  77,  Mar.  1, 1911. 

*  Indiana  (1911) :  There  can  be  no  recovery  for  teaching  a  public  school  based 

upon  a  verbal  contract  or  on  a  quantum  meruit 

Under  Bums'  Ann.  Stat  1908,  sees.  6596,  6598,  relating  to  the  minimum 
statutory  wages  for  teachers,  held,  that  a  teacher  making  a  contract  for  wages 
less  than  the  minimum  was  not  barred  from  relief. 

Under  Bums*  Ann.  Stat  1908,  sees.  6596,  6598,  held,  that  a  teacher  in  an 
action  on  a  contract  fixing  wages  less  than  the  minimum  wages  provided  by 
statute  could  recover  the  difference  between  wages  so  fixed  and  wages  pro- 
vided by  statute. — City  Sch.  Corp.  of  Bvansville  v.  Hickman,  94  N.  B.,  828. 

Kentucky:   Bee  A  (c). 

Bfarylaad:   Hie  minimum  salary  of  white  teachers  in  any  public  school  with 
an  average  attendance  of  10  [was  15]  or  more  shall  be  not  les*  than  $800. 
Garrett  0>unty  excepted.  Ch.  188,  Apr.  8,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Authorizing  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  to 
make  appropriation  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

Ch.  708,  July  15^  1911. 
New  Tork:    Amending  education  law. 

Section  284  forbids  school-district  trustees  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  unless  funds  are  available  to  pay  such  warrant 

Ch.  140.  Apr.  22,  1910. 

New  Toric:  Amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter  relating  to  tto  salaries 
of  tbe  supervising  and  teaching  staffs  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  salary,  including  the  annual  increment  to  which  a  present  member  is 
oititled  under  a  specific  salary  schedule  now  existing  shall  not  be  reduced. 
Beginning  with  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1912,  third  month  following  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act  the  salaries,  including  the  annual  increments,  of  all 
members  shall  be  not  less  than  those  fixed  in  the  schedules  and  schedule  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  board  of  education  on  the  17th  and  24th  days  of  May, 
1911.  After  said  date,  if  a  present  male  member  be  advanced  to  a  position 
higher  in  rank  his  salary,  including  the  annual  increment  in  the  advanced 
position  shall  be  that  fixed  in  the  schedule  therefor  in  force  at  the  time  of 
such  advance,  except  that  it  shall  be  not  less  than  that  received  by  him 
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immediately  prior  to  such  adyanoe.  .  Tbe  salary  of  a  principal,  assistant  to 
principal,  or  head  of  a  departmoit  shall  be  not  less  than  that  now  fixed  for 
any  regular  teacher  In  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  schedules  of  salaries 
hereafter  adopted  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  based  on  the  sex  of  the 
member.  A  copy  of  such  schedules  and  schedule  conditions  approved  by  the 
board  of  education  on  the  17th  and  24th  days  of  May,  1911,  certified  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  shall,  within  30  days  hereafter,  be  filed  in  the  oflice 
of  the  secretary  of  State.  Ch.  902,  Oct  80,  1911. 

*New  Tork  (1911) :  In  action  by  assignee  of  a  teacher  for  differoice  between 
salary  paid  and  that  claimed  to  be  due,  held,  that  there  could  be  no  reooT- 
ery.— Thompson  v,  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  City  of  New  York,  94  N.  B.,  1082. 

Ohio:  Permitting  boards  of  education  of  township  school  districts  to  provide 
the  monthly  payment  of  teachers  upon  presentation  to  the  derk  of  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  director  of  the  subdistrlct  in  which  the  teacher  is  employed 
stating  that  the  services  have  been  rendered  and  that  the  salary  is  due. 

Laws  1910,  p.  816,  H.  B.  No.  64,  May  19, 1910. 

*Vlrgi]iiA  (1911):  A  teacher  appointed  as  a  vice  principal  by  Richmond 
borough  school  board,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  dty  superintendent  of 
schools,  held  not  entitled  to  the  salary  of  a  vice  principal  or  head  of  depart- 
m«it— Ctormley  v.  Bd.  of  Bd.,  129  N.  T.  8.,  163. 

Wlseoaslii:  Creating  section  5581-1  of  the  statutes,  concerning  the  salaries  of 
teadi^rs  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  manual  training,  and  industrial 
work. 

*'  1.  No  State  aid  shall  be  granted  to  any  school  for  instmetion  given  in 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  manual  training,  or  indostrial  brandies  unless 
the  salary  paid  to  every  teachw  instructing  in  such  subjects  be  at  least  at 
the  rate  of  $60  per  month. 

**2,  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  confiicting  with  any  provisions  of  ttiis  act 
aze  repealed  In  so  far  as  th^  are  Inconsistent  therewith." 

Ch.  544,  July  8, 1911. 


F.  (c)  Teachers'  Pensions. 

Aiiions:   Providing  for  the  retirement  of  teachers. 

Afiy  teacher  who  has  served  26  years  or  more  may  be  retired  by  State 
board  of  education,  and  shall  thereafter  receive  an  annual  pension  of  $600 
per  wwnntn^  to  he  paid  in  quarterly  installments  from  school  fund. 

State  superintendent  must  approve  quarterly  daims. 

Ct.  96,  May  81,  1912. 

OaUfoml*:   Axnendlng  law  providing  for  a  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Increases  to  $160  the  annual  salary  of  clerks  to  the  boards  of  the  public 

■diooMeachers*  retirement  funda  (3h.  674,  May  1, 1911. 

Belaware:   Bstablishing  a  retirement   fund  for  pensioning  teachers  of  the 

public  schools  In  the  dty  of  Wilmington. 

Sources  of  said  fund:  (1)  Not  less  than  $1,000  appropriated  annually  by 
the  board  of  education  of  Wilmhigton.  (2)  Donations,  legades,  etc.  (8) 
Not  leas  than  $2,000  appropriated  annually  by  the  city  coundl.  (4)  Salary 
deductions  of  1  per  cent  for  teachers  in  service  less  than  10  years,  2  per  cent 
for  those  in  service  from  10  to  20  years,  and  8  per  cent  for  those  in  service  more 
than  20  years;  maximum  deduction,  $50  In  any  one  year.  ISvery  teadMnr's 
contract  shall  indude  provision  for  such  deductions.  (5)  Other  legal  mediods 
of  increment  Retirem^[it  for  incapadty  after  20  years*  service  (15  in  Wil- 
mlngtcm) ;  any  teacher  may  be  retired  who  has  reached  the  age  of  65  and  has 
served  80  years ;  any  teacher  shall  be  retired  upon  application  after  85  years' 
SOTvice  (20  in  Wilmington).  ^Annuity,  $4(X);  proportional  amount  if  service 
has  been  less  than  85  years  but  over  20  years.  Benefidary  must  have  paid 
$400  Into  fund  before  recdving  any  annuity;  when  that  sum  has  been  con- 
ttUmtsd*  salary  assessmenU  cease.  CQl  208,  Mar.  14, 1911. 
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Illinois:    Rrtntlng  to  toadiers'  p^iMon  tand  in  cities  over  100,000  [Chicago]. 

Teachers  who  have  withdrawn  from  participation  in  said  fund  may  renew 
their  right  of  participation  hy  repaying  all  moneys  withdrawn  and  paying 
all  contribntions  accruing  in  the  meantiime,  with  interest  at  4  per  coit,  pro- 
vided such  option  be  exercised  before  July  1,  1912.  Teachers  reemployed  by 
the  board  of  education  after  July  1,  1911,  may  renew  their  participation  in 
said  fund  within  one  year  after  such  reemployment  All  teachers  now  in 
service  may  exercise  their  option  to  participate  in  said  fund  on  or  before 
July  1,  1912.  S.  B.  366,  p.  511,  June  6,  1911. 

Illinois:  Authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  any  district  having  not  fewer 
than  1,000  and  not  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fund. 

Salary  deductions,  $5  per  annum  during  the  first  five  years  of  service; 
$10  per  annum  during  the  second  five  years;  $15  per  annum  during  the  third 
five  years;  and  $30  per  annum  subsequently.  Teachers  who  participate  in 
said  fund  may  count  past  service  by  paying  into  the  fund  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  contributed  during  that  time  if  th^  had  then  been  partici- 
pants. Pensions  may  be  granted  after  25  years*  service  or  after  15  years  in 
case  of  permanent  disability,  three-fifths  of  which  time  shall  have  been  in 
the  district  Annui^,  $400  per  annum  after  25  years  and  proportional  sums 
for  shorter  service.  Any  teacher  who  is  discharged  shall  receive  all  moneys 
paid  by  said  teadier  into  the  fund ;  any  teacher  who  resigns  voluntarily  shail 
receive  one-half  the  amount  paid  by  him  or  her.  All  teachers  employed  as 
soch  shall  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  revenue  to  maintain  a  pension  fund  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  tlie  school  district  may  by  majority  vote  establish  a 
fund  for  the  retironent  of  teachers  over  60  who  have  served  26  years.  The 
fund  shall  be  derived  from  public  revenues.  In  such  case  the  annuity  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  the  compensation  of  such  teachers  at  time  of  retirement 
and  shall  in  no  case  be  over  $400  per  annum. 

H.  B.  462,  p.  613.  June  6,  1911. 

nUnois:  Providing  for  contribution  from  public  moneys  to  the  public-school 
teachers'  pension  and  retirttnent  fund  in  cities  over  100,000  [Ohicago]. 

The  city  board  of  educati<m  shall  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  deductions  from  teachers'  salaries  for  the  said  fund.  The  interest  on 
deposits  of  school  moneys  shall  be  included  in  the  said  contribution  of  the 
board  of  education.  S.  B.  867,  p.  612,  June  5,  1911. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  a  retirement  fund  for  public-school  teachers  in  cities 
of  the  first  class. 

*'  Section  1.  In  any  dij  of  the  first  class  in  tlie  State  of  Kansas  there  may 
be  created  by  the  board  of  education  of  such  city  a  public-school  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund,  which  fund  when  created,  and  the  management  and  disbnrse- 
ment  thereof,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education  of  such 
city.  Such  retirement  fund  shall  be  created  and  maintained  in  die  following 
manner :  First,  by  an  assessment  of  not  less  than  1  per  coit  nor  more  tlian 
li  per  cent  of  every  installment  of  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  employed  in  such 
city ;  second,  by  the  setting  aside  from  the  general  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
s(£ools  in  such  dty  of  an  amount  which  shall  be  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  tbe  amount  of  salary  assessmoits,  and  not  lees  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  meet  the  payments  herein  provided  for ;  third,  by  the  receipt,  by 
the  gift,  or  other¥dse  of  any  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property,  or  any  interest 
therdn. 

**  Seo.  2.  9uch  a  retirement  fmid  when  thus  created  and  maintained,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  disbursed  in  the  manner  herein- 
after set  forth.  And  any  surplus  of  fund  not  needed  for  immediate  disburse- 
ment may  be  invested  by  the  board  of  education  of  such  city  acting  as  trustees 
of  soch  fund,  in  any  bonds  approved  by  the  State  school  fund  conunission. 

^  Sbo.  &  Any  teacher  who  has  been  credited  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  such  board  of  education  with  an  aggregate  of  30  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience may  be  retired  by  such  board  of  education.  Any  teadier  so  retired 
nnder  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  section,  provided  that  at  least  16  years 
4^  SQCh  aocreditad  t^'f^j^g  experience  shall  have  been  in  the  poUic  schools  of 
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sadi  dtieB  ot  the  first  cUlbui,  shall  be  entitled  to  recelye  from  such  retiremeot 
fond  so  long  as  sach  teacher  may  liye»  equal  monthly  payments  which  shall 
aggregate  |600  per  annum :  ProiAded,  however.  That  no  one  shall  recelye  such 
pension  wlthont  paying  into  the  fond  therefor,  by  way  of  assessment  or 
otherwise,  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  first  annual  pension  to 
which  snch  perscm  shall  be  entitled.  And  in  order  to  make  up  sach  one-half, 
the  board  of  education  may  provide  for  any  defidoicy  by  deducting  the  neces- 
sary amomit  from  tiie  first  year's  pension  payments  in  equal  amounts  each 
month. 

"  Ssa  4.  Any  tea^ier  who  has  been  credited  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  such  board  of  education  with  an  aggregate  of  25  or  more  years  of 
teaching  experience  may  be  retired  by  such  board  of  education  on  account  of 
disability  or  incapacity,  p^sical  or  otherwise.  Any  teacher  so  retired,  pro- 
vided that  at  least  15  years  of  such  accredited  teaching  experience  shall  have 
been  in  the  public  schools  of  dties  of  the  first  class,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  such  retir^nent  fand,  during  the  period  of  retiremoit,  monthly 
installments,  the  annual  aggregate  of  which  shall  be  such  pocentage  of  $600 
as  the  number  of  years  of  sudi  accredited  teaching  experience  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  bear  to  the  term  of  80  years.  Any  teacher  so  retired  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  education,  should  such  teachtf's  incapacity  or 
disability  be  removed,  be  reinstated  as  a  teacher,  and  any  right  to  any  pay- 
ments from  this  fand  until  such  teacher  again  be  retired  shall  cease  with 
such  reinstatement  And  shall  any  teacher  be  6o  reinstated,  the  years  of 
such  retiremoit  shall  be  Included  in  arriving  at  the  term  of  service  when  such 
tea<dier  may  again  be  retired,  but  no  credit  for  such  years  of  retirem^it  shall 
be  givoi  in  arriving  at  the  amount  such  teacher  shall  be  oititled  to  receive 
from  the  retirement  fund. 

"Sbc.5.  If  at  any  time  a  teacber  who  is  willing  to  continue  is  not  re- 
employed or  is  dis^arged  before  the  time  when  he  or  she  would,  under  the 
provlrions  of  this  act,  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  then  such  teacher  shall  be 
paid  back  at  once  the  money  he  or  ehB  may  have  contributed  under  this  act 
Should  a  teacher  duly  accredited  in  a  dty  of  the  first  class  accept  service 
in  the  public  schools  of  any  other  city  of  the  first  class,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
all  payments  made  by  such  teacher  into  the  retirement  fund  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  retirement  fund  of  the  city  in  which  such  service  is  accepted. 
Any  teacher  who  shall  retire  voluntarily  from  the  service  shall  receive  a 
refund  of  one-half  of  the  money  he  or  she  shall  have  contributed  under  this 
act  And  should  any  teacher  die  before  receiving  any  of  the  benefits  or  pen- 
sions by  this  act  pr<rvided,  the  board  of  education  shall  pay  to  such  teacher's 
heirs  or  estate  one-half  of  the  amount  without  interest  which  shall  have 
been  paid  into  such  pension  fund  by  said  teacher. 

"  Sec.  6.  In  construing  this  act  the  word  "  teacher  "  shall  include  all  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  employed  by  the  board  of  education  of  such  city, 
which  shall  include  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  assistants  to  the 
Boperintendent  of  instruction,  principals,  and  teachers. 

"  Seo.  7.  It  Is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  such  city  to  keep 
any  fund  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  a  separate  fund,  and  to 
disburse  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  and  orders  of  the 
board  of  education  of  such  city. 

"Sbo.  8.  After  said  retlremoxt  fund  shall  be  created  by  said  board  of 
education  of  such  dty,  the  salary  of  any  teacher  regularly  employed  by  such 
dty  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  provided  such  teacher 
shall  make  a  request  in  writing  for  such  exemption  and  file  the  same  with 
the  board  of  education  of  such  dty  within  one  month  after  such  teacher  shall 
enter  upon  such  regular  employm^it  as  a  teacher,  and  such  request  whoa 
filed  with  the  board  of  education  of  such  city,  shall  constitute  a  waiver  and 
a  bar  to  the  recdpt  of  any  benefits  from  the  retirement  fund  herein  pro- 
vided for. 

"  Seo.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  not  in  conflict  there- 
with." CJh.  280.  Mar.  14, 1911. 

Kentucky:   Teachers'  pensions  for  dtiee  of  class  1  [Louisville]. 
Fund  controlled  by  board  of  trustees. 

One  member  of  board  of  education  chosen  by  board;  superintendent,  one 
prindpal,  and  four  teachers  elected  by  teachem 
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Fond  to  consist  of:  (l)I>(matioii8  from  board  of  education  or  from  any 
other  source;  (2)  assessments  on  teachers — ^1  per  cent  of  salaries  (maxi- 
mum $10  per  annum)  on  teachers  of  less  than  16  years*  service;  2  per  cent 
on  salaries  of  teachers  of  more  than  16  years*  service  (maximum  $20).  De- 
duction from  salaries.  All  teachers  with  salaries  over  $450  shall  pay  assess- 
ments, and  all  shall  agree  to  pay  same  on  becoming  teachers. 

Trustees  shall  determine  what  part  of  fund  shall  be  invested. 

Annuities : 

1.  Maximum,  $400  per  annum,  based  on  40  years*  service.  Proportionately 
less  for  shorter  service. 

2.  Disability  pension  after  20  years. 

3.  After  30  years'  service  annuity  may  be  granted  with  or  without  appli- 
cation. Annuitant  must  have  paid  into  fund  amount  equal  to  one  year's 
annuty.    Annuitant  shall  be  prorated*  if  funds  are  not  enough  for  all. 

Only  service  in  city  shall  count 

If  <U8ability  is  removed,  annuitant  may  be  reemployed  as  teacher  and  pen- 
sion wiU  cease. 

One-half  returned  to  those  who  cease  to  teach. 

No  annuities  payable  before  October  1«  1915,  but  applications  may  be  made 
after  December  1,  1912.  Ch.  129,  Mar.  19, 1912. 

Jjouisiana:  Providing  for  the  retirement  from  regular  duty  of  public-school 
teachers  in  the  Parish  of  Orleans  and  providing  fbr  salaries  for  teachers  so 
retired. 

Creates  a  board  of  seven  trustees  of  the  retirement  fund,  who  shall  be  a 
body  corporate,  composed  of  city  superintendent,  three  members  of  the  board 
of  school  directors,  and  three  members  of  the  teaching  force,  elected  by  the 
teachers.  Membership  optional  with  teadiers  in  service,  but  obligatcnry  upon 
new  appointees.    Sources  of  fund : 

(1)  Salary  deductions  of  1  per  cent  per  month  for  teachers  in  service  less 
than  10  years;  1^  per  cent  for  those  in  service  from  10  to  20  years;  2  per 
cent  for  those  in  service  more  than  20  years;  2  per  cent  for  those  who  are 
not  engaged  in  class-room  teaching;  and 

(2)  Gifts,  grants,  and  devises. 

The  board  of  school  directors  may  retire,  and  upon  application  shall  retire, 
any  teacher  who  has  served  40  years^  of  which  20  must  have  beesi  in  the 
parish.  Teachers  incapacitated  may  retire  or  be  retired  after  10  years* 
service  with  proportionate  reduced  annuity.  If  any  annuitant  has  not  paid 
into  the  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  annuity  for  one  year  one-fifth  the  defi- 
ciency shall  be  deducted  from  the  annuity  for  the  first  five  years.  Teachers 
retired  for  incapacity  may  be  restored  to  active  duty  if  found  qualified  for  the 
same.  Retired  teachers  may  be  required,  without  additional  compensation,  to 
perform  duties  within  their  ability,  not  to  exceed  30  days  in  any  school  year. 
A  permanent  fund  shall  be  created,  consisting  of  all  receipts  for  the  first  year 
and  half  the  unexpended  balances  in  subsequent  years.  Only  their  income 
from  the  permanent  fund  may  be  used  for  annuities.  Amount  of  annuity,  one- 
half  average  annual  salary  during  last  five  years  of  service;  minimum,  $300; 
maximum,  $600.    Marriage  of  annuitant  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  annuity. 

One-half  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  fund,  with  interest,  shall  be  returned 
to  any  member  who  leaves  the  service  or  is  discharged  therefrom  by  proper 
authority.  The  term  "  teacher  '*  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  any  superin- 
t^dent  assistant  superintendent,  principal,  vice  principal,  supervisor,  secre- 
tary, iniH>ector,  assistant,  cadet,  librarian,  member  of  office  force,  and  any 
teacher  or  instructor  regularly  employed,  by  the  school  director  of  the  parish. 

Act  No.  lie,  July  5, 3910. 

Maryland:   Am^idlng  teachers*  pulsion  law. 

Teachers'  pensions  paid  by  treasurer  of  State  board  of  education  instead  of 
State  treasurer. 
Board  of  education  may  waive  age  limit  00  years  in  extraordinary  cases. 
Ai^ropriation  increased  from  $25,000  to  $28,000.         Ch.  3^,  Apr.  8, 1912. 

Maryland:    Teachers*  retirement  fund  tor  Baltimore  County. 

Trustees  composed  of  school  officers  and  of  teachers. 
Membership  optional  with  teachers  now  in  service;  obligatory  upon  new 
appointees. 
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Assessments^  1  per  cent  p«r  annum  ( maximum  $14),  less  than  10  years* 
service;  1^  per  cent  (maxlmnm  $21.00),  10  to  20  years;  2  per  cent  (maxl- 
mnm  $28),  over  20  years.    Deducted  from  pay  roUs. 

Gonnty  commissioner  may  appropriate  money  for  fnnd  and  levy  tax  for 
same. 

Retirement  after  35  years'  service,  20  years  of  which  must  be  in  Baltimore 
Gonnty — by  order  of  county  school  commissioner  or  district  trustees.  Re- 
tirement for  disability  after  20  years'  service.  Annuitant  must  have  paid 
Into  fund  as  much  as  first  year's  annuity,  or  that  amount  will  be  deducted 
(one-fifth  at  a  time  for  five  years).  Pensioner  may  be  required  to  do  sub- 
stitute duty  if  able,  not  ovct  16  days  per  annum. 

Pension,  one-half  of  salary  for  last  five  years;  minimum,  $350;  maximum, 
$600. 

One-half  repaid  with  interest  if  teacher  withdraws  or  dies. 

Oh.  203,  Apr.  12,  1912. 

Maryland:    Teachers*  retirement  fund  for  AU^^any  County.  * 

Oh.  463,  Apr.  8,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  members  of 
the  teacjiing  or  supervising  staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  dty  of  Boston. 

Section  1  removes  the  former  limitation  by  which  the  maximum  pension 
was  $180. 

Sec.  2  provides  that  accrued  interest  on  the  permanent  fund  not  expended 
in  any  year  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  pensions  in  any  subsequent 
year. 

Sec.  3.  Pensions  shall  be  prorated,  if  amount  available  is  not  sufficient  for 
all ;  but  in  no  case  shall  a  person  retired  after  30  years'  service  receive  less 
than  $312  in  any  year.  The  school  committee  may  retire  any  member  of  the 
teaching  or  supervising  stafif  of  the  public  day  schools  who  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  years  or  who  shall  be  incapacitated  for  further  efficient  service. 
If  the  person  so  retired  has  been  employed  in  teaching  or  supervising  for  30 
years  or  more,  10  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  Boston  public  day  schools, 
such  person  shall  receive  a  pension  at  the  annual  rate  of  one-third  the  annual 
salary  paid  to  that  person  at  the  time  of  retirement;  provided  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  pension  after  30  years*  service  be  less  than  $312  nor  more  than 
$600.  If  a  person  so  retired  has  served  less  than  30  years^  10  years  in  Boston, 
the  pension  paid  shall  be  at  the  same  ratio  to  the  rate  for  30  years'  service 
as  his  or  her  length  of  service  bears  to  30  years.  The  pensions  of  persons 
retired  under  the  law  of  1908  [fixing  the  maximum  limit  at  $180]  shall  be 
reestablished  in  accordance  with  this  act 

Sec.  4.  The  school  committee  shall  grant  pensions  to  not  less  than  60  annui- 
tants of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association  at  the  rate  of  $180 
per  year.  All  such  persons  receiving  pensions  shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  school  committee  for  emergency  service  as  teachers  at  the  current  rate  of 
pay  for  substitutes. 

Sec.  5.  The  principal  and  teachers  of  the  Parental  School  of  Boston  are 
included  in  the  benefits  of  this  act  Ch.  617. 

Presented  to  the  governor  June  6,  1910.  Became  a  law  without  his 
signature. 

Massachusetts:  Providing  for  an  Investigation  by  the  board  of  education  in 
regard  to  a  retirement  allowance  for  certain  teachers  In  the  public  schools. 

Resolves,  ch.  47,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Extending  the  act  providing  for  teachers'  retirement  fund  asso- 
ciations to  all  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  10,000  [instead  of 
50,000]  inhabitants.  Oh.  383,  Apr.  20, 1911. 

New  JTcpsey:    Relating  to  teachers'  pensions.  Oh.  276,  Apr.  27, 1911. 

New  Jersey:  Retirement  on  half  pay  for  officers  and  employees  of  penal  insti- 
tutions and  reformatorlesL    Incapacity  after  20  years'  service. 

Oh.  323,  Apr.  1,  1912. 
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New  JTersey:  Teachers,  etc.,  may  be  retired  after  35  years'  public-school  serr* 
lee  (20  onder  same  board) ;  may  be  retired  on  half  pay  by  resolution  of  board 
of  education  or  other  body.    Formerly  was  only  on  applicaticxi  of  beneficiary. 

Oh.  68,  Mar.  13,  1912. 

*  New  JTersey  (1911) :  Pub.  Laws  1907,  p.  874,  sec.  22L,  par.  4,  held  to  become  a 
part  of  a  contract  of  a  person  accepting  a  position  designated  in  the  school 
law,  so  as  to  Justify  a  deduction  from  the  salary  fbr  the  teachers'  retirem^it 
fund  under  section  219. 

Deducti<ms  from  monthly  salaries  of  persons  holding  positions  under  school 
law  authorized  by  Pub.  Laws  1907,  p.  871,  sec.  219,  held  not  the  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  ttie  taking  of  private  property  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

The  school  law  of  1907  (Pub.  Laws  1907,  p.  866),  held  not  a  qpedal  act  con- 
ferring corporate  powers  yiolatiye  of  Const,  art  4,  sec  7,  par.  11. 

Pub.  Laws  1907,  p.  865,  art  25,  proriding  for  a  teafdiers*  retiremait  fund, 
is  not  a  private  law  yiolatiye  of  Const,  art  4,  sec.  7,  par.  U. 

The  title  of  the  school  law  of  1908  (Pub.  Laws  1903,  2d  sp,  sesa,  p.  5)  h^d 
to  embrace  a  provision  thereof  creating  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund. 

detention  for  the  teacdiers*  retirement  fund  of  tlie  percentage  of  salaries  of 
persons  holding  positions  under  the  school  law  authorized  by  Pub.  Laws  1907, 
p.  371,  sec.  219,  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  State. — ^Allen  v, 
Bd.  of  Bd.  of  aty  of  Passaic,  79  At,  lOL 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  in  relation  to  a  retirement  fund  for 
teachers  in  State  Instltutiona 

"  Section  1095.  Every  person  who,  for  a  period  of  10  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, has  been  employed  by  the  State  as  a  teacher  in  any  college,  school,  or 
institution  maintained  and  supported  by  the  State,  and  who  shall  have  be^i 
engaged  in  teaching  in  some  college,  university,  school,  academy,  or  institution 
or  In  the  public  schools  of  this  State  or  elsewhere  during  a  period  aggregating 
30  years,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  70  years,  must,  at  his  request,  or  may,  on 
-the  order  of  the  commfssioner  of  education,  be  retired  from  such  employment. 

*'  Sec.  1096.  Every  such  person  dMring  to  be  retired  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1095  of  this  chapter  shall  present  to  and  file  with  the  commissioner 
of  education  an  affidavit  signed  by  himself,  or,  In  case  he  is  mentally  or  phys- 
ically incapable  of  making  such  affidavit,  the  affidavit  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  facts,  setting  forth  the  number  of  years  of  such  em- 
ployment the  place  or  places  where  employed,  the  salary  received  by  the  ap- 
plicant at  the  last  place  of  ^nployment  and  upon  the  flUng  of  such  affidavits 
the  commissioner  of  education,  if  he  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  affi- 
davit shall  issue  to  such  applicant  a  certificate  that  such  applicant  has  been 
retired  from  active  service  as  a  teacher. 

'*  Sec.  1097.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  or  governing  body  having  in  charge  any  such  college,  school,  or  institu- 
tion, that  a  member  of  the  teaching  force  be  retired  on  account  of  mental  or 
physical  incapacity  for  the  performance  of  duty,  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion may  retire  such  person  and  issue  to  such  person  the  certificate  set  forth 
in  section  1096  of  this  chapter,  provided  such  person  has  been  employed  by  the 
State  for  10  years  immediately  preceding  as  a  teacher  in  any  college,  school, 
or  institution  maintained  and  supported  by  the  State,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
teaching  in  some  college,  university,  school,  academy,  or  Institution  or  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  or  elsewhere  during  a  period  aggregating  80  years, 
or,  having  reached  the  age  of  66  years,  during  a  period  aggregating  20  years. 

'*  Sec.  1098.  Every  person  who  shall  be  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  one-half  the  salary  which 
such  person  was  receiving  at  the  date  of  such  retirement  not  to  exceed,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  a  supervising  official,  or  principal,  $1,000,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  teacher,  $750.  In  no  case  shall  the  payment  to  any  person  retired  hereunder 
be  less  tlian  the  sum  of  $300. 

*'  Seo.  1099.  The  payment  of  the  amounts  provided  in  this  article  to  be  paid 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  on 
the  audit  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  Payments  shall  be  made  quar- 
terly commencing  with  the  first  quarter  after  the  date  of  issue  of  the  certificate 
of  such  retirement    The  commissioner  of  education  shall  make  and  enforce 
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such  rules  and  regtilatlona  not  Inconsistent  with  tbe  proyisions  of  this  article, 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  properly  saf ^rnarding  all  payments  thereunder, 
Including  Touchers  to  be  i^gned  by  the  person  to  whom  such  payment  is  made.** 

Gh.  441,  June  8,  1910. 

New  Yoric:   Amending  an  act  to  establish  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervsiors  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

Includes  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Five  [instead  of  8]  per  cent  of 
the  excise  mon^  received  by  the  city  under  the  liquor-tax  law  shall  be  paid 
into  the  fund.  E2xtends  time  for  application  by  teachers  in  service  at  time 
of  passage  of  law.  Deductions  from  teachers*  salaries  on  account  of  absence, 
lees  the  sums  paid  to  substitutes  on  account  of  such  absence,  shall  be  added 
to  the  fund.  Oh.  451,  June  9,  1910. 

New  York:    Creating  a   public-sdiool   teachers'   retirement  fund  in   Greene 

County. 

Managed  by  board  of  trustees  of  five,  appointed  by  county  judge.  Sources : 
(a)  Donations,  legacies,  etc.;  (b)  salary  deductions  of  1  per  cent;  (c)  appro- 
priations, in  the  discretion  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  not  exceeding 
twice  the  amount  contributed  from  (a)  and  (b).  Retirement  after  25  years' 
service,  15  in  Greene  County.  Annuity,  one-third  average  salary  during  last 
three  years;  maximum,  $400.  Deductions  refunded  to  persons  leaving  serv- 
ice. Annuitant  must  have  contributed  amount  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  an- 
nuity.   Membership  optional.  Oh.  444,  June  8, 1910.    (S^t.  1, 1910.) 

New  York:   Bstablishing  a  public-school  teachers'  retirement  fund  in  Saratoga 

County. 

Board  of  trustees  of  five,  appointed  by  county  judge.  Meml)er8hip  optional 
with  teachers  in  service  and  obligatory  upon  new  appointees.  Sources:  (a) 
Donations,  legacies,  etc;  (b)  salary  deductions  of  1  per  cent;  (c)  appro- 
priations in  discretion  of  county  board  of  supervisors  not  exceeding  contri- 
butions from  (a)  and  (b).  Retirement  after  25  years'  service,  10  in  county. 
Annuity,  one-half  salary  at  time  of  retirement;  maximum,  $000.  Propor- 
tionate amount  at  retirement  for  disability  after  15  years*  service,  6  in 
county.  Deductions  refunded  to  persons  leaving  service.  Annuitant  must 
have  contributed  amount  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  annuity. 

Oh.  191,  Apr.  29,  1910.     (Sept  1,  1910.) 

New  Yoric:    EMablishing  a  public-school  teachers'  retirement  fund  in  Nassau 
County. 

Provisions  similar  to  those  of  chapter  191,  relating  to  Saratoga  County. 

Oh.  407.  June  7,  1910.    (Sept  1,  1910.) 

New  York:   Amending  the  education  law  relative  to  the  New  York  State 
teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Section  1100.  The  word  teacher  as  used  in  this  article  includes  teachers 
and  principals  employed  in  public  schools  of  the  cities  and  school  districts  of 
the  State  and  shall  also  include  superintend^its  employed  as  provided  by  law 
in  cities  and  union  free-school  districts  having  a  poiAnlation  of  5,000  or  more 
The  words  retirement  fund  as  used  in  this  article  shall  mean  the  New  York 
State  teachers'  retlrem^t  fund  for  public-school  teachers,  as  established  by 
this  article. 

Seo.  1101.  There  is  hereby  established  the  New  York  State  teachers'  retire- 
ment fund  for  public-school  teachers  which  shall  consist  of — 

1.  All  contributions  made  by  teachers  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  The  income  or  interest  derived  from  the  investment  of  the  moneys  con- 
tained in  such  fund. 

8.  All  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  and  bequests  which  shall  be  made  to  such 
fund,  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  obtained  from  other  sources  for  the  in- 
crease of  such  fund. 

4.  Appropriations  made  by  the  State  legislature  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
into  effect  the  purpose  of  such  fund,  and  which  appropriations,  when  made, 
diall  be  paid  into  such  fund  and  may  be  expended  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  moneys  belonging  thereto. 
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Skc.  1102.  The  State  teachers'  rettrement  fond  board  shall  consist  of  Art 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  education  as  hereinafter 
provided.  One  of  snch  members  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  a 
superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  or  district;  one  shall  be  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  an  academic  principal,  and  one  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  a  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  in  an  elementary  school.  At  least 
one  of  such  members  shall  be  a  woman  tencher  in  the  public  schools.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  within  10  days  after  this  act  takes  effect  The  mem- 
bers of  each  board  first  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  years  from  January  1,  1912,  to  be  designated  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  when  he  appoints  such  members.  Their  successors  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of 
any  member  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  1103.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  member  of  the  board  shall  be  created 
by  death,  resignation,  refusal  to  serve,  removal  from  office,  or  absmce  from 
the  State  for  a  period  of  one  year.  A  member  of  such  board  may  resign  by 
written  resignation  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  education  and  accepted 
by  him.  The  commissioner  of  education  may  remove  a  member  of  such  board 
for  cause,  after  service  upon  him  of  written  charges  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  defense  thereof. 

Seo.  1104.  There  shall  be  a  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  of  such 
board,  to  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  board.  The 
presid^it  and  vice  presid^it  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  one  year.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  secretary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board.  The  secretary 
need  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.  His  salary  or  compensation  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  board,  not  exceeding  $2,000  a  year,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commissioner  of  education.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  they  shall  be  entitled  to  their  expenses  actually 
incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  in  performing  services 
as  members  thereof. 

The  board  shall  meet  annually  in  the  education  building  at  Albany  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  January  and  shall  have  stated  meetings  at  the  same 
place  at  least  once  in  each  three  months,  as  determined  by  the  regulations 
of  the  board.  If  a  member  of  the  board  be  absent  from  two  consecutive 
stated  meetings  without  a  reasonable  excuse  for  such  absence,  acc^ted  by 
the  board,  his  office  shall  be  declared  vacant  by  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion upon  notice  being  received  by  him  of  such  unexcused  absences  and  such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Ssa  1105.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  retire- 
ment fund  and  shall  be  the  custodian  thereof.  The  moneys  belonging  thereto 
shall  be  deposited  by  him  in  banks  or  trust  companies  and  the  law  relating 
to  the  deposit  of  State  funds  in  such  banks  and  trust  companies  shall  apply 
so  t&T  as  may  be  to  the  d^osit  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  said  retirement 
fund.  The  State  teachers'  retirem^it  fund  board  shall  determine  from  time 
to  time  as  to  what  portion  of  the  retirement  fund  shall  be  permanently  In- 
vested. Such  fund  shall  only  be  invested  in  those  securities  in  which  the 
trustees  of  a  savings  bank  may  invest  the  moneys  deposited  therein,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  146  of  the  banking  law.  When  such  board  shall  determine 
that  any  portion  of  said  fund  should  be  so  invested  it  shall,  by  resolution 
duly  adc^ted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  board,  direct  the 
treasurer  to  invest  such  portion  of  the  fund  in  any  of  said  securities. 

Sea  1106.  The  State  teachers'  retirement  fund  board,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  and  of  any  other  statute,  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  appoint  and  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  fix  their  compensation. 

2.  To  prescribe  Uie  duties  of  its  secretary  and  other  officers  and  employees. 

3.  To  conduct  investigations  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  this 
article  and  subpoena  witnesses  and  compel  their  attendance  to  testify  before 
it  in  respect  to  sudi  matters,  and  any  member  of  the  board  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  such  witnesses. 

4.  To  require  boards  of  education,  trustees,  and  other  school  authorities 
and  all  officers  having  duties  to  perform  in  respect  to  contributions  by 
teachers  to  the  retirement  fund  to  report  to  the  board  from  time  to  time  as 
to  such  matters  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  such  contributions  as  it  shall 
deem  advisable  and  may  prescribe  the  form  of  such  reporta 

5.  To  draw  its  warrants  upon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nuitieB  to  teachers  who  have  been  retired  as  provided  ia  this  article  and  tmt 
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the  purchase  of  such  seearlties  as  tlie  board  shall  hare  decided  to  purchase 
as  provided  in  this  article.  No  payments  shall  be  made  from  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund  except  by  warrant  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board, 
drawn  after  resolution  duly  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  by  a  majority 
of  its  members,  which  adoption  shall  be  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

Sbo.  1107.  The  State  teachers*  retirement  fund  board  shall  make  rules  not 
inconsist^it  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  which,  when  approved  by  the 
commissioner  of  education,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  Such  rules 
shall — 

1.  Provide  for  the  conduct  and  regulaUon  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  and 
the  transaction  of  the  business  thereof. 

2.  Provide  for  the  enforcement  and  carrying  into  effect  of  the  provisiqps  of 
this  article. 

3.  Prescribe  the  manner  of  payment  of  contributions  by  teachers  to  the 
retirement  fund  and  the  payment  of  annuities  therefrom. 

4.  Establish  a  system  of  accounts  showing  the  condition  of  such  fund  and 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

5.  Prescribe  the  method  of  making  payments  from  such  fund  to  annuitants 
and  giving  receipts  for  such  payments. 

0.  Prescribe  the  forms  of  warrants,  vouchers,  rec^pts,  reports,  and  accounts 
to  be  used  by  annuities  and  officers  having  duties  to  perform  in  respect  to 
such  fund. 

7.  Begulate  the  duties  of  boards  of  education,  trustees,  and  other  ofDcers 
imposed  upon  them  by  this  article  in  rei^iect  to  the  contributions  by  teachers 
to  the  retirement  fund  and  the  deduction  of  such  contributions  from  teachfin^ 
salariea 

Saa  1106.  All  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  in  this  State,  except 
in  those  counties,  districts,  or  cities  in  which  provision  is  already  made  by 
statute  for  the  retirement  of  public-school  teachers  and  the  payment  of  annui- 
ties or  pcaisions  to  such  teadiers  who  enter  into  contracts  for  such  employment 
after  the  date  on  which  this  act  takes  effect,  shall  contribute  to  the  teachers^ 
retirement  fund  1  per  cent  of  the  salaries  to  t>e  paid  to  such  teachers  annually 
according  to  the  terms  of  such  contracta  On  and  after  such  date  all  such 
contracts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  subject  to  the  provisicms  of  this 
article^  and  the  requirement  as  to  such  contribution  sliall  become  a  part  of 
and  enter  into  all  sudi  contracts.  Any  teacher  employed  under  a  contract 
entered  into  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  may  elect  to  contribute  1  per 
coit  annually  of  the  salary  paid  pursuant  to  such  contract  and  shall  thereupon 
become  entitled  to  all  tlie  privileges  conferred  by  this  article. 

Boards  of  education,  trustees,  and  other  school  authorities  having  duties  to 
perfdrm  in  rmt^ect  to  the  payment  of  salaries  to  public-school  teachers  in  their 
districts  or  cities  shall  cause  to  be  deducted  from  each  warrant  or  order  issued 
to  any  of  such  teachers  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  such  teachers  the 
amount  due  by  such  teacher  to  tlie  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Sso.  1108.  1.  The  school  commissioner  of  each  school  colbmissioner  district 
•hall  include  in  his  annual  report  to  the  commissioner  of  education  a  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  fnMn  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  each  school  district  under  his  supervision,  under  section  1108  of  this  act 

2.  The  superintendoit  of  schools  of  each  city  shall  also  include  in  his  annual 
r^>ort  to  the  commissioner  of  education  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
required  to  be  deducted  under  the  provisions  of  section  1108  of  this  act  from 
the  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  such  city. 

8.  The  school  commissioner  of  each  school  commissioner  district  and  the 
superintendent  of  each  city  shall  file  with  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which 
such  school  commissioner  district  or  dty  is  located  a  statement  showing  the 
amount,  respectively,  reported  by  them  to  the  conmiissioner  of  education,  as 
provided  in  subdivisions  1  and  2  of  this  section,  as  being  the  amount  required 
to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  their  respective  school  com- 
missioner districts  and  cities,  under  the  provisions  of  section  1108  of  this  act 
Such  statements  to  the  county  treasurer  shall  also  respectively  show  the 
aggregate  amount  required  to  be  so  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers 
•mpl<^ed  in  eadi  school  commissioner  district  in  each  town  in  such  school 
commissioner  district  and  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  each  dty. 

4.  The  school  commissioner  of  each  school  commissioner  district  shall  file 
with  the  supervisor  of  each  town  within  such  school  commissi<mer  distrid, 
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at  the  time  he  files  his  certificate  of  ai^rtionment  of  imblic-sdiool  moneys* 
a  statemoit  showing  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of 
the  teadiers  employed  in  each  school  district  in  such  town.  The  superin- 
tmdent  of  each  dty  shall  file  with  the  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  SQch  dty 
a  duplicate  of  the  cotificate  which  he  is  required  to  file  with  the  comity 
trsasarer  mider  sobdlTision  8  of  this  section. 

ft.  When  the  commissioner  of  education  apportions  the  money  appropriated 
^  the  legidatare  for  the  support  of  common  schools  to  the  seyeral  counties 
ot  the  State,  he  shall  cause  to  be  determined  from  the  official  r^)orts  of 
school  commissioners  and  dty  superintendents  the  amount  required  to  be 
deducted  from  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  in  each  county  who 
<^me  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  required  by  section  1108. 

6.  Hie  commissioner  of  education  shall  Include  in  the  cortiflcate  which  he 
files  with  the  comptroller  showing  the  amount  of  State  funds  ai^iortioned  for 
tiie  support  of  common  schools  to  each  county  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  required  to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  each  of  such 
counties,  as  required  under  section  1108  of  this  act 

7.  The  comptroller  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  State  treasurer  directing 
sodi  treasurer  to  credit  to  the  retirement  fund  created  herein  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  support  of  common  schools  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  required  to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  as  shown  by  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner 
of  education  filed  with  him  as  directed  in  subdivision  6  of  this  section. 

8.  The  comptroller,  in  issuing  his  warrant  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the 
payment  to  each  county  of  that  portion  of  the  moneys  ai^ropriated  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  and  payable  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year, 
riiall  deduct  therefrom  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
from  the  salaries  of  teachers  as  shown  by  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner 
of  education  filed  with  the  comptroller  as  required  by  subdivision  6  of  this 
section. 

9.  The  county  treasurer  of  each  county,  when  paying  to  the  supervisors  of 
the  towns  of  such  county  and  to  the  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  a  dty  in 
such  county  the  first  half  of  the  money  apportioned  annually  for  the  support 
of  conunon  schools,  shall  deduct  from  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  town 
and  dty  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  to  be  deducted'  from  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  such  town  or  dty  as  diown  by  the  certificate  of  the  school 
commissioners  and  dty  superintendents  filed  with  such  treasurer  as  directed 
by  subdivision  8  of  this  section. 

10.  The  supervisor  of  each  town  shall  pay  to  the  collector  or  treasurer  of 
eadi  school  district  in  such  town  or  to  the  teachers  employed  in  such  dis- 
tricts toward  their  salaries  on  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  such  districts  the 
amount  apportioned  to  such  districts,  respectively,  less  the  amount  required  to 
be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  such  districts  as  shown  by  the 
certificate  of  the  school  commissioner  filed  with  sndi  supervisors  as  directed 
by  subdivision  4  of  this  section. 

Ssa  1109.  1.  A  teacher  who  has  taught  in  public  schools  for  a  period  of  26 
years,  at  least  the  last  15  years  of  which  period  shall  have  been  taught  in  the 
public  schools  in  those  districts  or  dties  in  this  State  which  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  shall,  upon  his  retirement  from  actual  service  as  such 
teacher,  on  and  after  August  1, 1918,  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  annual  salary  paid  to  such  teacher  at  the  time  of  such  re- 
tirement, provided  that  no  annuity  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $800. 

2.  A  teacher  who  has  taui^t  in  public  schools  f6r  a  period  of  15  years, 
at  least  the  last  9  years  of  whidi  were  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  those 
districts  or  dties  which  are  subject  to  this  artlde,  who  is  dther  physically 
or  mentally  incapable  of  teaching  may  be  retired  and  shall,  upon  his  retire- 
ment be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  as  many  twenty-fifths  of  the  full  annuity 
f6r  25  years  as  said  teacher  has  taught  years. 

8.  Such  retirement  may  be  had  on  the  request  of  the  teacher  or  upon  the 
request  of  a  board  of  education  in  a  dty  or  union  free-school  district  A 
request  fbr  retirement  shall  be  made  in  writing,  addressed  to  State  teadios* 
retiremeit  fund  board,  accompanied  by  evidence  showing  that  the  teacher 
named  therein  is  entitled  to  retirement,  and  that  he  has  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  artide  and  the  rules  of  the  board  rdating  to  the  payment 
cC  annuiUesL  The  board  shall  pass  upon  all  requests  for  retiremoit  and 
Aan  determine  whether  such  requests  should  be  granted. 
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4.  AH  detennlnatkxia  of  Uie  t>oard  rtiatlTe  to  sadk  requests  and  tlie  pty- 
ment  of  axmnities  to  teasers  sbaU  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  commissioiier 
of  education.  Tbe  proTisions  of  article  94  of  the  education  law,  r^atlTO  to 
appeals,  shall  apply  to  appeals  from  such  determlnati<Hi& 

Sia  1109-a.  1.  A  teacher  shall  not  be  ^itltled  to  an  annuity  who  has  not 
contributed  to  the  retirement  fund  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  SO  per  cent  of 
his  annuity.  But  a  teacher  who  is  otherwise  ^itltled  to  retirement  and  an 
annuity  under  this  article  may  become  an  annuitant  and  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity by  making  a  cash  payment  to  the  retirement  fun4  of  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  his  preyious  contributions  to  sudi  fund,  will  equal  80  per  cent 
of  his  annuity. 

2,  In  case  a  teacher  who  shall  retire  or  be  retired  is  unable  to  pay  in 
advance  the  sum  required  to  make  up  the  said  30  per  cent  of  the  annuity,  the 
payment  of  such  annuity  may  be  withheld  until  the  portion  of  the  annuity 
withheld  shall  equal  the  sum  required  to  make  up  said  30  per  cent  of  t^e 
annuity. 

8.  Annuities  shall  be  paid  quarterly  to  the  teachers  entitled  thereto,  upon 
the  warrants  or  orders  sig:ned  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  State 
teachers'  retirement  board.  Vouchers  or  receipts  shall  be  signed  in  dupli- 
cate by  annuitants  upon  rec^ving  the  money  paid  to  them.  Such  duplicate 
receipts  shall  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  one  of  them  shall 
be  retained  in  his  ofDce  and  the  other  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State 
treasurer. 

4.  Bach  annuity  shall  date  from  the  time  when  the  State  teachers'  retire- 
meaat  board  ^lall  take  action  upon  the  request  made  as  herein  provided  for 
the  retirement  of  the  annuitant. 

S«a  1109-b.  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  any  county,  dty,  or  district  in 
which  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  thereof  are  required  or  authorized 
to  contribute  to  a  teachers'  retirement  fund,  or  in  which  such  teachers  are 
entitled  to  annuities  or  pensions,  in  accordance  with  any  special  or  local  act 
applicable  to  such  county,  city,  or  district:  Provided,  That  whenever  the 
State  teachers'  retirement  fund  board  is  satisfied  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  any  such  county,  dty, 
or  district  are  willing  to  become  subject  to  this  artlde,  as  shown  by  a  petition 
duly  signed  and  verified  by  such  teachers,  such  board  shall  issue  its  order 
directing  that  on  and  after  the  date  thereof  this  artide  shall  apply  to  sudi 
county,  d^,  or  district  A  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  mailed  to  the  several 
teadiers  employed  in  the  county,  dty,  or  district  to  which  such  order  relates 
and  to  the  boards  of  education,  trustees,  or  other  school  authorities  therein, 
and  thereupon  the  provisions  of  this  artide  shall  apply  to  such  county,  dty* 
or  district  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  to  the  other 
counties,  dties,  and  districts  of  tlie  State.  Thereupon  the  organization  or 
society  created  under  the  said  local  or  spedal  act  applicable  to  a  county,  dty, 
or  district  shall  be  dissolved  and  discontinued,  and  the  treasurer  or  other 
custodian  of  the  funds  of  such  organization  or  sodety  shall  pay  into  the  State 
treasury  any  funds  in  his  possession  belonging  to  the  said  organization  or 
sodety.  after  paying  any  outstanding  obligations  other  than  annuities.  Such 
funds  shall  be  credited  to  the  retirement  fund  provided  for  ^erein.  All 
persons  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  such  local  or  spedal  act,  previous  to  the  date  when  such  local  organization 
or  sodety  determined  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  become 
annuitants  under  this  act  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recdve  the  same  amount 
which  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  recdve  under  the  provisions  of  their 
retirement  under  said  local  or  si)ecial  act  had  such  organization  or  sodety 
created  thereunder  not  been  dissolved  and  discontinued.  Upon  the  execution 
and  service  of  such  order  the  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  dty.  or  dis- 
trict to  which  such  order  relates  shall  contribute  1  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
to  the  retirement  fund  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  thereof, 
under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  by  tills  article  and  the  rules  of 
the  board.  Ch.  449,  June  26,  1911. 

New  York:   Amendments  to  law  relating  to  pensions  of  teachers  in  State 
institutions. 

Omits  requirement  that  applicant  must  have  readied  age  of  70.  Service  in 
teachers^  institutes  may  count  in  the  30  years'  s^rlce  required.  Omits  re- 
quirement that  10  years^  service  in  State  institution  shall  immediatdy  precede. 
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In  ratir^nent  on  recommendation  of  board  of  tnicitees  of  institation  after 
20  years'  Berrlce*  omits  reqnirenMnt  tluit  pensioner  shall  have  reached  ago 
of  65.  Ch.  208,  Apr.  12,  1912. 

Ohio:   Amending  the  laws  relating  to  teachers'  pensions. 

Bedoces  from  12  to  10  years  the  length  of  service  in  the  coimty  widdi  is  re- 
quired of  teachers  r^red  for  disability;  reduces  from  18  to  15  years  the 
length  of  serrice  in  the  county  required  of  teachers  retired  voluntarily.  In- 
creases annual  rate.of  pension  from  $10  to  $12.60  for  each  year  of  service  and 
raises  the  maximum  pensicm  from  $900  to  $450  per  annuuL 

Laws  1910,  p.  306,  H.  B.  No.  478,  May  9, 1910. 

Ohio:   Am^ding  the  general  code  relating  to  teachers'  pensions. 

Teacdiers  in  swice  prior  to  July  1,  1911,  maj  accept  provisions  of  poision 
law  at  any  time  before  Jan.  1, 1912.  New  teachers  by  accepting  employm^it 
as  such  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  such  acceptance  dball  become  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  employment  [Formerly  acceptance  was  optional.] 
Any  teacher  who  is  disdiarged  or  not  reemployed  before  his  tom  of  service 
aggregates  20  years  shall  at  once  rec^ve  back  all  he  has  contributed  to  the 
pension  fund.  But  failure  to  reemploy  after  20  years*  service  shall  be  denned 
retirement  and  shall  entitle  a  teacher  to  a  pension  under  this  act  [Formerly 
discharged  teadiers  received  oo^  one-half  the  amount  paid  to  the  pension 
fund.]  S.  B.  No.  142,  p.  445,  June  13,  1911. 

Oregon:  Authorizing  the  creation  of  a  retirement  fund  association  for  grant- 
ing annuities  to  retired  teadiers  In  any  school  district  having  more  thap 
10,000  children  of  school  age. 

Provides  that  when  the  teachers  of  such  districts  shall  formulate  a  plan  tot 
the  incorporation  and  organization  of  such  an  assodaticxi  and  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of  retired  teachers  in  said  dis- 
trict and  whea  such  plan  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  district  school 
board  of  directors,  said  association  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
receive,  collect,  invest,  loan,  and  disburse  funds  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
so  adopted. 

Provides  that  no  such  association  shall  be  incorporated  until  it  shall  have 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  said  district 

Provides  also  that  the  board  of  directors  of  such  district  shall  turn  over  to 
sudi  duly  incorporated  association  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  tax  received  by  said  district  as  its  portion  of  the  county  tax  levied  for 
school  purposes,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  said  association  as  soon  as  received 
by  said  district  Oh.  280,  Feb.  24,  1911. 

PennsylTanla:    See  A  (a), 

Vermont:   Authorizing  pensions  for  teachers. 

Any  teacher  who  has  taught  in  a  public  school  in  Vermont  for  more  than 
80  years  may  be  pensioned  from  school  funds;  maximum,  one-half  average 
annual  salary  during  last  five  years.  Said  pension  may  be  voted  by  town  or 
incorporated  district  oxi  recommendation  of  directors  at  annual  or  special 
school  meeting.  No.  66,  Jan.  26, 1911. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  amend  and  reenact  an  act  to  provide  a  retirement  fund 
fbr  public-school  teachers,  approved  March  14,  1908. 

1.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  place  on  the  retired  teachers'  list 
and  pay  a  pension  as  hereinafter  provided  to  the  following : 

Glass  A.  Every  person  who  has  taught  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
at  least  20  years,  with  a  good  record,  and  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental 
infirmity  or  old  age  Is  Incapable  of  rendering  efficient  service  as  a  teacher. 

Glass  B.  Every  person  who  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  tlie  State 
at  least  30  years,  with  a  good  record,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  58  years  if  a 
man,  and  50  years  if  a  woman. 

Division  superlnt^idents  are  not  eligible  for  such  pensions. 

2.  Evidence  of  mental  or  physical  disability  satisfactory  to  the  State  board 
of  health  and  the  State  board  of  education  must  be  produced  by  an  applicant 
under  Glass  A.    Either  board  may  require  a  special  medical  examination. 

8.  Any  person  retired  in  either  class  shall  have  deducted  from  his  first 
year's  penelon  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  his  average  annual  salary 
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daring  the  last  fiye  yean,  leas  the  amounts  he  has  contributed  to  tibe  pension 
fond.  All  money  so  deducted  shall  be  osed  to  create  a  permanent  endowment 
for  the  pension  fund,  only  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  pensions  or 
current  expenses. 

4.  The  fund ;  whence  derived.  One  per  cent  of  tihe  salary  of  each  teaidier  in 
the  State  shall  be  deducted  montlily.  In  order  that  the  amounts  so  deducted 
shall  reach  the  State  board  of  education  promptly  and  conveniently  the  said 
board  shall  deduct  from  each  annual  apportionment  of  State  moneys  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  of  each 
county,  town,  or  dty  during  the  previous  year.  Differaices  between  the 
amounts  actually  so  deducted  and  the  amounts  that  would  have  been  deducted 
if  the  salaries  paid  in  the  proper  year  had  been  the  basis  shall  be  adjusted 
at  the  time  of  the  next  apportionment  All  amounts  so  deducted  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  retired  teachers'  fund. 

5.  Appropriates  $5,000  annually  from  the  State  treasury  to  be  paid  into 
said  fund. 

6.  liegaciee,  bequests,  etc 

7.  State  board  of  education  shall  invest  the.  capital  and  unappropriated 
income  of  said  fund.  Only  the  income  of  invested  funds  may  be  used  for 
pensions  or  current  expenses. 

8.  Pensions  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  and  shall  equal  for  each  quarter  one- 
eighth  the  average  annual  salary  of  the  pensioner  during  the  last  five  years 
of  his  service  as  teacher.  In  no  event  shall  the  quarterly  pension  payment 
exceed  $100,  except  that  any  person  whose  average  annual  salary  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  service  as  teacher  was  $1,000  or  more  may  receive  as  a 
quarterly  pension  as  much  as  $125.  If  available  funds  are  insufficient  for 
all  pensions  payable,  then  the  same  shall  be  paid  ihto  rata  according  to  the 
money  available. 

9.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  accurate  accounts,  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  indude  a  statemait  of  the 
transactions  of  said  fund  in  his  annual  reports. 

10.  No  parson  shall  be  placed  on  the  retired  teachers'  list  who  has  not 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  for  at  least  one  term  since  July  1, 
1908,  but  any  person  who  retired  from  teaching  either  voluntarily  or  on  account 
of  f^ysical  disability  between  July  1,  1902,  and  July  1,  1908,  and  who  is 
otherwise  qualified  for  a  pension  under  this  act,  shall  receive  a  pension  equal 
to  one-fourth  the  average  salary  of  such  person  during  the  last  five  years  of 
his  stf  vice  as  teacher. 

11.  The  State  board  shall  annually  publish  the  retired  teachers'  list 

12.  The  deductions  ];HX>vided  in  section  3  shall  apply  to  all  persons  whose 
names  were  placed  on  the  retired  teaches'  list  prior  to  the  time  this  law  goes 
into  effect 

la  The  State  board  of  education  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  law.  Oh.  97,  Mar.  9,  1910. 

rtrglnia:    Providing  for  the  removal  of  persons  from  the  retired  teachers'  list 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Pensions  under  Class  A  (disability)  shall  continoe  only  so  long  as  disa- 
bility exists.  Any  pensioner  may  withdraw  voluntarily.  State  board  of 
health  or  State  board  of  education  may  at  any  time,  and  shall  at  intervals  of 
three  years,  require  a  new  examination  of  pensioners  of  Class  A.  If  eith^ 
board  decides  that  disability  no  longer  exists,  pension  shall  cease  after  30 
days'  notice. 

Persons  who  withdraw  or  are  removed  fnnn  list  shall  be  restored  to  same 
rights  and  conditions  regarding  certificates  as  they  possessed  at  time  of  appli- 
cation for  retlremait. 

Aay  person  who  withdraws  or  is  removed  fr<Mn  list  may  be  restored  to  list 
without  regard  to  number  of  years  taught  since  July  1,  1908,  if  otherwise 
eUgible. 

Any  pensioner  who  oigages  in  teaching  in  public  schools  forfeits  right  to 
pension. 

Any  female  pensioner  unmarried  when  her  pension  was  applied  for  and 
granted  who  is  less  than  50  years  old  and  has  taught  less  than  30  years 
shall  be  removed  from  list  if  she  marries  after  her  pension  was  applied  for. 

Persons  removed  from  list  shall  receive  the  amount  of  money  paid  into 
fund  with  6  per  cent  interest,  less  amounts  paid  as  pension. 

Gh.  829,  Mar.  14,  1912. 
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Tlrgiiiia:   General  approprUtlan   bill   indiideB  approiniatlofi  of  16,000  for 
teachers'  pensions  and  an  additional  |8,000  to  cover  deflcit 

Oh.  1S7,  Mar.  12,  1912. 

Wisconsin:    Creating  sections  460-1  to  460-20,  indnsive,  of  the  statutes,  relat- 
ing to  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fond. 

'*  SccnON  460-1.  1.  There  is  created  a  teachers'  insnraxice  and  retirement 
fond,  which  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  to  be  known  as  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insorance  and  retirement  fund.  Such 
board  diall  consist  of  live  members.  The  State  treasurer  and  the  State 
superlntendttit  of  public  instruction  shall  be  ez  olBeio  members  of  said 
board;  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  at  their  annual 
meeting,  as  provided  in  subsection  2  of  this  section.  One  soch  elective  mem- 
ber may  be  a  retired  member  of  the  fund.  No  teacher  shall  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  by  the  members  of  said  fund  who  is  not  a 
member  of  said  fund  at  the  time  of  election.  The  term  of  office  of  elective 
members  of  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  three  years,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  3  of  this  section,  and  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January 
next  succeeding  after  such  election  takes  {dace,  provided  that  tlie  elective 
members  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  shall  assume  office  immediat^y  after 
their  election. 

"2.  At  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  teacdiers' 
association  for  the  year  1911  those  teachers  described  in  and  complying  with 
section  460-8  shall  be  qualified  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  from  such 
qualified  teachers  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  tiie  teachers'  insurance 
and  retirement  fund,  as  provided  in  section  460-1. 

"  3.  Tlie  teachers  qualified,  as  in  section  460-8,  diall  at  the  annual  meeting 
for  1911  elect  as  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  as  provided  in  section 
460-1,  one  male  teacher  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  male  teacher  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  one  feiipale  teacher  for  a  term  of  three  years;  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Wlaconsin  State 
teachers'  association,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fund  for  the  purpose  of  electing  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, of  making  the  annual  report  of  said  fund,  and  for  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  pertain  to  the  interests  of  the  fund. 

"4.  In  case  any  vacancy  occurs  among  the  members  of  the  board  ^ected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  said  members  of  the  fund,  said  board  shall  fill 
said  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  fund, 
when  said  members  at  said  annual  meeting  shall  elect  a  trustee  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

**  6.  In  the  interval  of  time  between  ti&e  passage  of  this  act  and  until  the 
dectlve  members  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  assume  oflBce,  as  provided  in 
subsection  1  of  tiliis  section,  the.  State  superintendent  of  public  instructioD 
and  the  State  treasurer  shall  constitute  a  temporary  board  of  trustees  of 
the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund.  Said  temporary  board  shall 
account  for  all  transactions  pertaining  to  the  fund  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  said  board  of  trustees. 

**  Section  460-2.  Said  board  of  trustees  diall  organize  by  the  election  of 
a  president.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  ex  ^Ddo  treasurer  of  said  bc^rd, 
and  shall  receive  and  make  payments  from  and  account  for  said  funds  in 
the  same  manner  as  tor  other  State  fund&  Said  board  may  employ  a  sec- 
retary to  be  chosen  for  such  a  term  as  shall  be  determined  by  said  board. 
Said  secretary  shall  perform  such  duties  in  connection  with  the  tea<diers' 
insurance  and  retirement  fund  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board. 

*'  Section  460^.  Said  board  shall  meet  during  the  month  of  September  of 
each  year  at  its  office  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  and  at  any  other  time 
on  the  call  of  the  president  or  of  any  two  members  thereof.  Said  board  may 
adopt  rules  for  the  government  of  its  meetings  and  for  membership  in  the 
fund,  payments  thereto  and  therefrom,  and  fbr  otiier  matters  which  will  be 
calculated  to  aid  teachers  in  securing  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

**  Section  460-4.  Members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  ex- 
cept their  necessary  travtiing  expoises  incurred  in  attending  Qie  meetings, 
to  be  paid  from  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  upon  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  president  and  secretary;  but  if  the  board  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  secretary,  sudi  member  shall  rec^ve  compensation  for  servioes 
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rendered  as  secretary.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  rec^Te  a  salary  to 
be  fixed  by  the  board,  at  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,200  par  annum.  The 
comp^isation  of  the  secretary  and  any  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
■aid  board  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  460-1  to  400-20,  IndusiTe, 
shall  be  x>ald  from  the  fund. 

**  Skotion  460-5.  Said  board  shall  have  dCarge  of  the  fund  and  shall  invest 
the  same  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  trust  funds  of  the  State  may  be 
invested. 

"  Section  460-6.  Said  board  shall  report  annually  as  of  the  year  ending  the 
1st  day  of  September.  A  copy  of  said  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fond 
and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Said  superintendiant 
shall  include  a  copy  of  said  report  in  his  biennial  report  to  the  governor. 

*'  SxcrioN  460-7.  Said  board  shall  not  be  a  corporation,  but  may  sue  and  be 
sued  in  the  name  of  the  board.  All  actions  brought  by  or  against  the  board 
flhaB  be  prosecuted  br  defended,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  attorney  general. 

''  SnmoN  460-a  1.  Each  school  district  board,  each  high-school  district 
board,  each  town  board  of  school  directors,  each  board  of  education,  or  other 
managing  body  of  each  city,  and  of  each  school  district,  and  of  each  village, 
and  of  each  town  operating  its  schools  under  the  tovmship  system  of  sdioc^ 
government,  shall  retain  on  every  pay  day  from  the  salary  of  each  teacher  in 
their  respective  schools  the  amounts  herein  provided.  Bach  teacher  shall  be 
furnished  a  statement  by  such  board,  showing  the  amount  so  deducted  from 
his  or  her  salary. 

"  2.  Bvery  teacher  shall  be  assessed  upon  his  or  her  salary  as  teacher  fbr 
a  period  of  25  years  as  follows :  One  per  centum  per  annum,  but  not  more  than 
$15  per  year,  for  each  of  the  first  10  years  of  service  as  teacher;  and  2  per 
centum  per  annum,  but  not  more  than  $30  per  year,  for  each  successive  year  of 
service  as  teacher,  until  said  teacher  shall  have  had  a  total  of  25  years  of  teach- 
ing service,  when  said  assessments  shaU  cease.  The  total  amount  paid  into  said 
fund  by  each  teacher  shall  be  based  upon  said  25  years  of  service  as  teacher 
with  assessments  as  provided  in  this  subsection;  provided  that  such  total 
amount  shall  not  be  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  annuity  to  which  such 
teacher  shall  be  entitled  for  the  first  year. 

"3.  In  becoming  a  teacher  in  said  public  schools  after  September  1,  1911, 
he  or  she  shall  be  condusivtiy  deemed  to  undertake  and  agree  to  pay  such 
assessments,  and  to  have  such  assessments  deducted  from  his  or  her  salary 
as  herein  provided. 

''4.  Any  person  employed  as  teacher  In  said  public  schools  when  sections 
46D-1  to  460-20,  inclusive,  take  effect,  may,  at  any  time  before  September  1. 
1912,  elect  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  notifying  in  writing 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

"5.  At  the  time  of  giving  said  notice  to  the  board  of  trustees,  as  her^n 
provided,  such  teacher  shall  notify  the  local  school  board  or  any  other  manag- 
ing body  in  writing  of  his  or  her  election  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
act ;  and  shall  authorize  said  school  board,  as  a  part  of  said  notice,  to  deduct 
from  each  payment  of  salary  due  him  or  her  a  sum  equal  to  said  per  centum 
of  such  paym^it  as  provided  in  subsection  2  of  this  section. 

"SiOTiON  460-9.  1.  Bach  such  school  district  board,  each  high-school  dis- 
trict board,  each  town  board  of  school  directors,  each  board  of  education,  or 
other  managing  body,  shall  each  year,  between  the  20th  and  80th  dnys  of 
June,  forward  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  village,  or  city  in  which  the  school- 
house  of  said  teacher  is  located,  a  statement  verified  by  the  secretary  or  clerk 
thereof  of  the  moneys  so  retained,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  see- 
tion  460-8,  together  with  said  moneys  so  retained. 

"2.  Said  statement  shall  also  include  the  following:  Name  and  monthly 
salary  of  each  of  said  teachers,  number  of  months  of  school  taught  by  each 
teacher  in  said  public  schools  of  the  district,  village,  or  dty  over  which  said 
school  board,  or  other  managing  body,  has  Jurisdiction  during  the  school  year 
for  which  the  statement  is  made;  the  number  of  months  constituting  a  sdiool 
year  in  such  district,  village,  or  city ;  the  total  salary  of  each  teacher ;  the  total 
amount  withheld  from  the  salary  of  each  teacher,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  460-8;  the  total  amount  so  withheld  from  the  salaries  of 
all  of  said  teachers  for  the  school  year  next  preceding;  and  the  total  number 
of  years  each  teacher  has  taui^t  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Stata 
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"8.  8ald  school  board  sliall  at  tlie  same  time  send  a  copy  of  nid  etatemoDt 
to  the  Buperintendent  of  title  county,  district,  or  dty  In  which  said  schocdhonae 
is  located. 

"4.  If  no  teacher  in  such  city,  Tillage,  town,  or  school  district  comes  under 
the  proTisions  of  section  460-8,  the  school  board  or  other  managing  |)ody  of 
soch  dty,  village,  town,  or  school  district  shall  state  this  fact  under  the  oatih 
of  ttie  secretary  or  clerk  thereof  to  the  treasurer  of  said  dty,  Tillage,  or  town ; 
and  shall  at  the  same  time  forward  a  copy  of  said  statement  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  said  county,  district,  or  dty. 

"  5.  Each  county,  district,  and  city  superintendent  shall  eadi  year,  between 
the  90th  day  of  June  and  the  10th  day  of  July,  report  under  oath  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund.  Said  report  shall 
contain  an  itemised  account  of  the  statements  received  by  him  from  the 
sdiool  boards  and  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  withheld  from  the  salaries 
of  all  of  said  teadiers  in  said  r^[>ort 

**  6.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fond ; 
each  county,  district,  and  dty  superintendent;  eadi  school  district  board; 
each  high-school  district  board ;  eadi  tOTni  board  of  educaion,  or  other  manag- 
ing body,  shall  keep  complete  records  of  the  data  contained  in  said  reports  and 
of  the  statements  hereinbefore  m^itioned. 

**7.  Each  town,  village,  and  dty  treasurer  shall,  between  the  90th  day  of 
June  and  the  10th  day  of  July  of  each  year,  certify  under  oath  to  the  county 
treasurer  the  amount  of  moneys  so  received  from  sudi  school  board  or  other 
managing  body,  and  shall  forward  to  the  county  treasurer  with  sudi  sworn 
statement  the  moneys  so  received  and  certified. 

"  8.  Between  the  16th  day  of  July  and  the  1st  day  of  August  of  each  year, 
the  county  treasurer  shall  transmit  to  the  State  treasurer  all  moneys  which 
he  has  recdved  from  the  treasurers  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  dtlee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proTidons  of  this  section,  and  shall  certify  under  oath  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers*  insurance  and  retirement  fund  the 
amount  so  recdTed  and  transmitted  to  the  State  treasurer,  as  herein  proTlded. 

"9.  The  State  treasurer  shall  credit  all  moneys  recdved  under  the  pro- 
Tidons  of  sections  460-1  to  460-20,  IndudTe,  to  the  fund  designated  as  the 
teachers'  Insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

"10.  No  city.  Tillage,  town,  or  school  district  shall  share  in  any  of  the 
seven-tenths  mill  tax  apportionment  for  any  year  unless  it  has  made  the 
rQ>ort  as  herein  proTlded  and  paid  oTer  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the  teadi- 
ers* insurance  and  retirement  fund  such  p^  centum  as  proTlded  in  sections 
460-1  to  460-20,  Indudve 

**  Section  460-10.  The  State  treasurer  shall  annually  set  aside,  from  that 
portion  of  the  common-school  fund  known  as  the  seven-toiths  mill  tax,  or 
from  any  other  general  State  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  said  schools,  10 
ce»ts  fbr  eadi  person  of  school  age  in  this  State 

''Sbotion  460-11.  The  moneys  received  under  the  providons  of  section 
460-^  to  460-10,  Indudve,  together  with  donations  or  legades  received 
therefor,  br  moneys  recdved  from  any  legal  source  of  increment,  shall  consti- 
tute a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund.* 

^  SBonoN  460-12.  Any  teacher  coming  from  schools  not  included  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  460-1  to  460-20,  Includve,  shall  pay  assessm^its  for 
said  years  of  service  in  such  schools,  as  provided  in  section  460-19,  based 
upon  his  or  hw  first  annual  salary  In  said  public  schools  of  the  State,  to- 
gether with  the  regular  assessments,  as  provided  in  subsection  2  of  section 
460-^  before  receiring  any  retirement  annuity. 

"  Section  460-19.  Any  teacher  who  may  be  teaching  in  said  public  schools 
and  who  has  complied  with  the  providons  of  section  460-1  to  460-20,  includve, 
may  retire  and  recdve  the  annuity  provided  for  in  the  following  cases : 

"1.  After  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  25  years  of  service  as  teacher, 
of  which  18  years  must  have  been  spent-  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
provided  that  payments  by  said  teacher  to  the  fund  shall  have  amounted  to 
a  sum  as  provided  in  section  460-^  If  said  paymoits  shall  not  have  amounted 
to  said  sum  the  teach^  shall  pay  into  the  fund  the  deficiency  before  recdvlng 
said  annuity. 

"  2.  After  18  years  of  service  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
when  said  teacher  sufTers  from  a  permanent  mental  or  phydcal  disabiU^, 
to  be  determined  by  said  board  after  an  examination  by  two  phydcians  ap- 
pointed by  said  board,  provided  that  payments  by  said  teacher  to  the  fukl 
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dian  luiTe  amoanted  to  a  sum  as  provided  in  Bsctloo  460-8.  If  add  paTmenti 
iiiall  not  have  amounted  to  said  snm  the  teache^  diall  pay  into  the  fond  the 
deficiency  before  receiving  the  annuity.  The  examination  feet  of  mida.  pby- 
ildanf  shall  be  paid  by  said  applicant. 

''8.  In  computing  the  terms  of  service  under  subsections  1  and  2  of  this 
section  a  year  shall  be  a  legal  school  year  at  the  time  and  place  where  said 
SMTlce  was  rendered,  excQ)t  that  where  the  service  was  rendered  In  schools 
not  Included  within  the  provisions  of  sections  460-1  to  460-20,  inclusive,  a 
time  less  than  a  legal  school  year  in  this  State  shall  not  be  included  as  a 
year,  but  only  as  such  proportion  of  a  year  as  the  number  of  teaching  weeks 
In  each  such  year  bears  to  the  number  of  weeks  required  at  the  time  to 
constitute  a  legal  school  year  In  this  State. 

"4.  Any  person  who  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sections  460-1  to 
460>20,  inclusive,  and  desires  to  retire  from  active  service  In  said  public 
schools  shall  apply  in  writing  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  Insoz^ 
ance  and  retirement  fund. 

"  Section  460-14.  1.  Each  teacher  retiring  from  the  service  of  said  public 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  subsections  1  and  2  of  section  460-13  shall 
annually  and  for  llfie  be  entitled  to  receive  as  annuity  $12.50  for  each  year 
of  service  as  teacher;  provided  that  said  annuity  sliall  not  exceed  $450  in 
any  one  year,  subject,  however,  to  all  the  provisions  of  sections  460-1  to 
460-20,  inclusive. 

**2,  The  board  of  trustees  may  ratably  reduce  the  annuities  provided  in 
sections  460-1  to  460-20,  inclusive,  whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  tlie  board 
the  condition  of  the  fund  shall  require  sodi  reduction. 

"3.  Any  teacher  who  shall  cease  to  teach  in  said  public  schools  before  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  or  annuity  from  the  fund  shall,  If  application  be  made  In 
writing  to  the  board  of  trustees  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  his  or 
her  resignation  be  entitled  to  the  return  of  one-half  of  the  amount  without 
interest,  which  shall  have  been  paid  into  the  fund  by  such  teacher.  If  such 
teacher  should  again  thereafter  teach  In  said  public  schools  he  or  she  shall, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  or  her  return  to  the  service  In  said 
public  schools,  refund  to  said  fund  the  amount  so  returned  to  such  teacher, 
together  with  simple  interest  on  said  amount  [but  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent 
per  annum]  for  the  time  such  amount  was  withdrawn  from  the  fund. 

"4.  The  State  treasurer  shall  pay  said  annuities  quarteriy  in  September, 
December,  March,  and  June  of  each  year  upon  the  warrants  of  t£e  secre- 
tary of  state  issued  upon  certificates  of  the  presidoit  and  secretary  of  said 
board.    No  payments  shall  be  made  prior  to  Septeml>er,  1912. 

"5.  Payments  from  the  fund  shall  be  made  from  the  Income  thereof  and 
In  addition  thereto  when  necessary  from  the  principal  of  moneys  received 
under  sections  460-8  to  460-10,  inclusive. 

''Skc.  460-15.  One  year's  leave  or  leaves  of  absence  granted  by  the 
proper  authorities  of  any  of  said  public  schools  to  any  teacher  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  460-1  to  460-20,  inclusive,  shall  be  computed  as  a  part 
of  said  25  years  of  service,  provided  that  the  paym^its  to  said  fund  shall  be 
continued  during  said  leave  of  absence  and  shall  equal  the  assessm^it  paid 
by  sudi  teacher  for  the  year  next  preceding  the  period  or  periods  of  abskice 
respectively.  Not  more  than  one  full  school  year's  leave  or  leaves  of  absence 
in  the  aggregate  shall  be  computed  as  a  part  of  said  25  years  of  service  of 
said  teacher ;  and  in  case  of  absence  of  less  than  a  school  year  only  the  time 
covered  by  such  absence  shall  be  so  computed. 

"  Sbc.  460-16.  Any  person  retiring  under  sections  460-1  to  460-20,  in- 
clusive, may  again  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  in  said  public  schools; 
during  said  term  of  teaching  the  annuity  paid  to  such  person  shall  cease. 
Said  annuity  shall  again  be  paid  to  said  person  upon  his  or  her  further 
retirement 

"Seo.  460-17.  The  annuities  so  created  shall  not  be  subject  to  attach- 
ment, garnishment,  execution,  or  other  seizure  on  process;  nor  shall  they  be 
subject  to  sale,  assignment,  pledge,  mortgage,  or  other  ali^iation. 

**  Sbo.  460-18.  A  suitable  office  in  the  capitol,  with  suitable  furniture  and 
office  supplies,  shall  be  furnished  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers*  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund. 

*'Sko.  460-19.  The  term  teacher  as  used  in  sections  460-1  to  460-20,  In- 
clusive, shall  include  all  persons  employed  in  teaching  by  any  city  board  of 
education  or  school  board  or  other  managing  body  of  any  dty,  town,  village. 
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or  rural  school  district  In  this  State  and  all  superintendents  and 
saperintoidents  of  said  schools,  an  supenrisors  of  instniction,  all  principals 
and  assistant  principals,  and  special  teachers  of  said  schools. 

**  Sxa  4e0-20.  Sections  460-1  to  400-20,  indusiye,  shall  not  apply  to  cities  of 
tbe  first  cla8&  Gh.  828,  Jnne  10,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsections  10,  U,  14,  and  19  of  section  925-zz,  and 
repealing  sid>section  15  of  section  925-xx,  relating  to  a  public-school  teadienf 
annuity  and  retirement  fund  in  cities  of  the  first  dasa 

Gh.l89,May25,19fll. 


G.    TEACHERS:    PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING    AND 
EDUCATION. 


(a)  University  Departments  and  Schools  of  Education* 


(b)  State  Normal  Schools. 

Bee  also  0.(«). 

Alabama:  Creating  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  government  and  control  of  the 
several  State  normal  schools  for  white  stud^its  and  providing  for  the  prepaxm* 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  a  course  of  study  for  such  schools  and  f6r  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State.  '  Act  483,  p.  494,  Apr.  18, 1911. 

Alabama:  Appropriating  |60,000  for  buildings  and  equipment  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Jacksonville.  Act  468,  p.  58d,  Apr.  20, 1911. 

Alabama:  Appropriating  $40,000  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  Livingston, 
$28,000  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  and  the  remaining  |17,000 
for  the  payment  of  indebtedness.  Act  421,  p.  461,  Apr.  18, 1911. 

Alabama:  Appropriating  $26,000  annually  for  a  period  of  four  years  for  build- 
ings and  equipment  at  the  State  Nom^l  School  at  Moundville. 

Act  802,  p.  417,  Apr.  14, 1911. 

Alabama:  Providing  better  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Dephne,  and  appropriating  therefor  $26,000  annually  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  Act.  862,  p.  404,  Apr.  18, 1911. 

Alabama:  Appropriating  $40,000  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Troy.  Act.  326,  p.  878,  Apr.  12,  1911. 

Arizona:  Appropriating  $19,700  for  the  improvement  of  the  Northern  Arisona 
Normal  School.  (Sp.  ses&)  Ch.  28,  June  16,  1912. 

Arizona:  Appropriating  $19,600  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tempo  Normal 
School.  (Sp.  sess.)  Oh.  88,  June  16,  1912. 

Oalifomia:  Relating  to  the  rrtocation  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Authorizes  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  and  appropriates  therefor. 

Ch.  416,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Oalifomia:    Establishing  a  State  normal  school  at  Fresno. 

Ch.  413,  Apr.  10,  1911. 
Oalifomia:   Appropriating  $60,000  for  a  building  for  the  training  department 

at  the  San  Jose  Normal  School.  Ch.  192,  Mar.  16,  1911. 

Colorado:    Biaking  the  normal  school  at  Greeley  the  *'  State  Teachers'  College 

of  Colorado.**  Gh.  218,  June  6, 1911. 
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Deimware:    Amfmrtlnf  an  act  to  encourage  edaeation  at  normal  edioola. 

Bach  eonnty  school  commission  may  expend  annually  $1,600  [instead  of 
$1,000]  to  aid  students  In  normal  schools  Any  person  receiving  such  aid 
Shan  engage  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  tor  at  least  two  yean 
[Instead  of  for  the  time  determined  by  the  commission].  Aid  to  any  one  per- 
son shall  not  exceed  I2.S0  [instead  of  $2]  per  week  of  attendance. 

Ch.  96,  Apr.  4,  1911. 

Georgia:  Appropriating  $36,000  to  Georgia  Nimnal  and  Industrial  Ck>llege  for 
building  and  for  other  purposeei  No.  421,  Aug.  12,  1910. 

Georgia:  Appropriating  $6,000  for  a  new  science  hall  at  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial CoUege  of  MUledgeyllle  No.  248,  Aug.  23, 1911. 

Idaho:  Authorizing  a  tax  levy  of  three-fifths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  for 
Lewiston  State  Normal  School  purposes.  Gh.  141,  Mar.  3, 1911. 

Idaho:  Authorising  a  tax  levy  of  one-half  of  a  mill  for  purposes  of  the  Albion 
State  Normal  SchooL  Ch.  88,  Mar.  8,  lAll. 

Maine:  ProTlding  for  five  normal  schools  instead  of  four,  and  increasing  the 
annual  appropriation  for  such  schools  and  the  training  school  from  $66,000  to 
$77,600.  Ch.  186,  Mar.  30,  1911. 

Maine:    See  O  (o). 

Maryland:  Amending  section  48  of  article  77  of  Code  of  Public  General  Laws 
so  that  the  elemoits  of  agricultural  science  and  the  international  language 
Bsperanto  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  board  of  education,  be  added  to 
the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State.  Laws  1910,  p.  219,  ch.  767,  Apr.  11, 1910. 

Maryland:  Appointing  a  i^>ecial  conunission  to  be  known  as  "The  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  Building  Commission  '*  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and 
obtaining  an  option  upon  a  suitable  site  and  of  having  prepared  tentative 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  thereon  of  suitable  buildings  to  be  used 
by  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  now  located  in  Baltimore  City. 

Fixing  Nov.  1,  1911,  as  the  latest  date  by  which  time  the  work  of  the 
commission  must  be  completed,  and  appropriating  $600  to  defray  expense& 

Laws  1910,  pp.  400-401,  Apr.  18,  1910. 

Maryland:  Providing  for  the  issue  of  bonds  to  raise  $600,000  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  ^e  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 
The  building  comimlsslon  shall  sell  the  normal  school  property  at  La  Fayette 
and  Carrollton  Avenues,  Baltimore;  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  new 
plant  Ch.  776,  Apr.  11,  1912. 

Massachosetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  State  normal  school  in  or  near  the  city  of  Boston. 

Res.,  ch.  97,  June  16,  1911. 

Massachnsetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  investigate  and  report  on 
new  site  and  building  for  tiie  State  Normal  Art  School,  and  whether  the  Bos- 
ton Normal  School  should  be  tranafierred  to  the  State. 

Res.  ch.  47,  p.  882,  Apr.  6,  1912. 

Massachnsetts:   Relating  to  the  accounts  of  State  normal  schoola 

Receipts  from  pupils  for  board  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury 
monthly.  Receipts  from  other  sources  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
monthly.  Bills  for  services,  food*  and  supplies  shall  be  paid  as  other  claims 
against  the  State  are  paid.  The  State  auditor  shall  exercise  the  direction 
of  all  accounts.  Ch.  79,  Feb.  9,  1912. 

Massachnsetts:  The  city  of  Fitchburg  may  borrow  $6,000  to  pay  the  State 
toward  the  purchase  of  land  for  playground,  school  garden,  and  agricultural 
purposes  for  the  Fitchburg  State  Normal  SchooL 

Ch.  816,  Mar.  26,  1912. 
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BfMsachusette:   Appropriating  $75,000  toward  a   training  or  mod^  aehool 
building  for  the  State  Normal  Sdiool  at  Salem,  provided  the  city  of  Salem 
oontrlbntes  $75,000. 
The  dty  may  iasoe  bonds  to  raise  said  amount         Oh.  551,  Apr.  27, 1911. 

Bnchigaa:    See  L  (o). 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  establish  the  Mississippi  Normal  Collie  to  qualify 
teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

Sbotion  1.  A  body  politic  and  corporate  is  hereby  created  by  the  name  of 
tbe  Mississip];^  Normal  College. 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  said  college  shall  be  to  quality  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing in  all  branches  of  study  which  pertain  to  a  common  school  education, 
and  such  other  studies  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  prescribe.  No  one  shall 
be  eligible  to  admission  who  shall  not  have  completed  the  studies  or  course 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  course  in  such 
school  shall  always  be  confined  to  a  strictly  normal  or  professional  course  for 
training  teachers. 

Sec.  8.  The  powers  of  said  corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  and  of 
the  governor  and  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  ex  officio,  the  gover- 
nor to  be  president  of  the  board. 

Ssa  4.  The  trustees  shall  be  named  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  senate,  for  six-year  terms;  but  three  of  those  first  appointed  shall 
serve  for  a  three-year  term. 

Sbo.  5.  Meetings;  officers;  election  of  presid^it  of  oirflege. 

Ssa  6.  Duties  of  treasurer. 

Sbo.  7.  No  officer  shall  be  interested  in  any  contract 

Sbo.  8.  Accounts  and  reports. 

Ssa  9.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  receive,  from  localities  desiring  the  said 
college,  proposals  for  donations  of  sites  and  other  valuable  considerations,  and 
shall  locate  the  college  in  the  place  offering  the  most  advantageous  conditiona 

Sbc.  10.  Erection  of  buildings;  style  of  architecture;  superintendence  of 
construction.  All  buildings,  grounds,  and  dormitories  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  school  are  to  be  fumUhed  by  the  locality  without  cost  to 
the  State. 

Sec.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  the  president  of  the  institution, 
determine  the  number  of  teachers  and  employees,  and  in  their  discreti<m 
approve  their  appointment;  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, and  prepare  diplomas.    They  shall  receive  only  their  traveling  expenses. 

Sbo.  12.  The  president  shall  be  the  professional  adviser  of  the  trustees  and 
shall  have  immediate  supervision  of  the  college,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
trustees. 

Sbo.  13.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  be  arranged  in  two  divisions;  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate,  and  of 
the  second  by  a  diploma.  With  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education 
the  certificate  shall  be  a  first-grade  license  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  and  the 
diploma  shall  be  a  professional  license. 

Seo.  14.  Tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  students  of  Mississippi  who  agree  in 
writing  to  teach  not  less  than  three  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
two  years  of  which  shall  be  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the 
student  resides.    All  other  students  shall  pay  tuition  f^es. 

Sbc.  15.  Expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  State.  Ch.  119,  Mar.  80, 1910. 

MissisBippi:  An  act  authorizing  the  counties  of  Mississippi  to  issue  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  not  exceeding  |100,000  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  Mississii^ 
Normal  College. 

To  enable  counties  to  compete  for  the  location  of  the  institution  named. 

Oh.  121,  Apr.  16, 1910. 

Bfississippl:  An  act  to  authorize  the  municipalities  of  Mississippi  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  Mississippi  Normal  College. 

To  enable  municipalities  to  compete  for  the  location  of  the  Mississippi 
Normal  College.  Oh.  120,  Apr.  16,  1910. 
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♦MlmalMlppi  (1910) :  Tbe  estabUilimeiit  and  maintflnanoe  of  schodUi  by  munici- 
palities are  municipal  porpoaea. 

Laws  1910,  ch.  119,  creating  a  State  normal  college,  held  to  create  a  cor- 
poration within  Const  1890,  sec  188,  prohibiting  manidpal  corporations 
from  lending  their  credit  in  aid  of  corporations. 

The  college  created  by  Laws  1910,  ch.  119,  held  neither  a  private  nor  a 
common  school,  within  Const  1890,  sec.  90,  snbd.  "  p." 

Laws  1910,  ch.  119,  creating  a  State  normal  college,  is  not  in  violation  of 
Const  1890,  sees  201-213,  requiring  the  legislature  to  establish  a  xmiform 
system  of  free  public  schools. — ^Turner  et  al  v.  City  of  Hattiesburg,  58 
So..  681. 

Nebrasibi:  Appropriating  certain  matriculation  fees  to  the  use  of  the  library 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chadron.  Oh.  189,  Feb.  18,  1911. 

Nebraska:  Appropriating  receipts  from  certain  fees  to  the  library  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Peru.  Ch.  209,  F^.  18, 1911. 

Nebraska:   Relating  to  admission  to  the  State  Normal  School,  Pom. 

Pupils  of  mature  age  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  their  home 
districts,  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  admitted  to  the  pr^^mratory  department 

Oh.  121,  Apr.  8,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  A  supplemoit  to  an  act  to  establish  a  thorouf^  and  elBcient 
system  of  free  public  schools,  etc.,  approved  October  19, 1906. 

Moneys  collected  for  tuition  fees  from  the  model  school  and  for  board  at 
the  boarding  halls  of  the  State  normal  and  model  schools  at  Trenton  shall 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  State  treasurer  and  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  normal  school  boarding  halls  and  model  schoola  In  making  pur- 
chases for  such  boarding  halls  the  State  board  of  education  may  buy  in  open 
market  without  advertising  or  contract  if  they  see  fit 

Ch.  68,  Mar.  80,  1910. 

New  York:   Amending  the  education  law. 

Sbotion  816.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall  prescribe  the  courses  of 
study  of  State  normal  schools  (instead  of  the  local  boards,  subject  to  the 
commissioner's  approval). 

Slco.  827.  Instead  of  the  spedflc  appropriation  of  not  over  $1,000  annually 
for  the  support  and  education  of  10  Indians  in  State  normal  schools,  the 
amount  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  are  left  to  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  making  appropriations.  Ch.  140,  Apr.  22,  1910. 

New  York:  Providing  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  the  BufEalo 
State  Normal  and  Training  School. 

The  commissioner  of  education  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  execute 
all  necessary  contracts  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  the  Butfalo 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  on  the  site  on  which  the  buildings  of  such 
school  are  now  located  and  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $400,000. 

Oh.  520,  June  18,  1910. 

New  York:  Relating  to  the  constructioii  of  new  buildings  for  the  Oswego 
Normal  and  Training  SchooL 

Increases  the  amount  authorised  to  be  spent  for  said  purpose  from  $800,000 
to  $340,000.  Ch.  617,  June  18,  1910. 

New  York:  Appropriating  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  the 
Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School.  Ch.  829,  July  28,  1911. 

New  York:  Providing  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  portion  of  the  Potsdam 
State  Normal  and  Training  School.  Ch.  400,  June  28,  1911. 

New  York:  Appropriating  $100,000  for  buildings  for  the  Buffalo  State  Normal 
and  Training  School.  Ch.  14,  Mar.  6, 1912. 

New  York:  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School.  $66,000  out  of  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  old  site  shall  be  used  to  improve  the  new  site  and  buy 
fomiture,  etc.,  for  the  new  building.  Oh.  487,  Apr.  18,  1912. 
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Nerada:   See  A  (•). 

New  York:   Ameadlng  the  education  law. 

Section  794  Increases  the  length  of  the  teachers*  training  courses  from  88 
weeks  to  2  years  In  dtles  and  districts  of  over  5,000  Inhabitants  employ- 
ing superintendents.  Oh.  140,  Apr.  22,  1910. 

North  Dakota:    See  0(h). 

Vermont:   Providing  teachers'  training  courses  In  high  schools  and  academies. 

State  superintendent  of  education  shall  designate  not  over  12  high  schools 
or  academies  to  give  such  instructlcm,  and  shall  prescribe  studies  and  appoint 
the  special  teachers.  Number  may  be  Increased  to  15  in  second  year.  At 
least  10  training  students  required;  to  be  graduates  of  high  schools  or 
academlea  Ck>urse,  one  year.  Graduates  receive  teachers*  certificates  good 
for  three  years.  State  aid,  $800  to  each  school,  provided  local  school  board 
shall  pay  special  teacher  at  least  $200  in  addition  to  amount  received  from 
State.  No.  61,  Nov.  28,  1910. 

Wisconsin:   Amending  sections  411-4  and  411-5  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the 
number  of  county  training  schools  for  teachers  that  may  be  established. 

Oh.  455,  June  27,  1911. 
Wisconsin:   Amending  section  4ll-0a  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  persons  that 
may  be  employed  as  teachers  In  the  county  training  schools  for  teachers. 

Oh.  349,  June  15,  1911. 

6.  (d)  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Summer  Schools. 

Alabama:   Providing  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  Institutes  and  making  appro- 
priations for  the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alahamat  That  the  sum  of 
$5,000  be  appropriated  annually  out  of  the  general  school  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  holding  and  conducting  Institutes  for  the  white 
teachers  of  tills  State,  and  the  further  sum  of  $1,500  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  appropriated  out  of  the  educational  fund  for  defraying  the  ezpoises 
of  holding  institutes  for  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  Institutes  for  the  white  teachers  shall  be  held  for  a  period  of  one 
we^  In  each  county  of  the  State,  at  such  time  as  may  be  determtned  by  the 
county  board  of  education  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  or 
October:  Provided,  That  the  county  boards  of  education  of  two  or  more 
adjoining  counties  may,  by  agreement,  have  conducted  a  joint  Institute  for  the 
counties  participating  in  the  agreement,  at  such  a  point  as  they  may  determine. 

Sec.  8,  There  shall  be  conducted,  for  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State, 
teachers'  institutes  at  such  places  and  times,  and  under  such  management  and 
direction  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  superintendent  of  education, 
and  the  money  appropriated  by  this  act,  for  the  holding  of  institutes  for  the 
colored  teachers,  shall  be  so  divided  among  the  several  places  at  which 
colored  institutes  are  held  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superftitendent  of 
education,  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

Sec.  4.  The  mtmey  appropriated  by  this  act  for  the  holding  of  institutes  for 
the  white  teachers  of  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of 
education  to  the  several  counties  of  the  State  In  proportion  or  approximate 
proportion  to  the  number  of  white  teachers  actually  employed  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  her^y  made  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  attend  the  institute 
wliich  may  be  conducted  in  their  own  county  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
the  race  to  which  they  belong,  unless  such  teachers  are  specifically  excused 
from  attending  by  the  county  superintendent,  which  excuse  must  be  In  writing 
and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  It  Is  made  the  duty  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  education  to  cancel  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  who 
may  fail  to  attoid  an  institute  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  days  each 
year,  unless  such  a  teacher  shall  secure  the  written  excuse  signed  by  the  county 
superint^ident  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion or  unless  such  a  teadder  may  convince  the  State  saperintendent  of 
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education  tbat  he  has  attended  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  weeks 
during  the  current  year  some  educational  institution,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  professional  training,  either  as  a  student  or  as  a 
teacher,  or  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  a  life  grade  State  certificate. 

Ssc.  6.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  of  education  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  attendance  of  all  teachers  during  the  institute, 
conducted  for  the  teachers  of  his  county,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  education,  showing  the  number  of  wliole  days  which  each 
teacher  actually  attended :  Provided,  That  such  time  attended  by  each  teacher 
shall  not  be  counted  as  time  taught  nor  shall  any  teacher  receive  any  pay  or 
compensation  for  attending  an  institute. 

Sec.  7.  Each  teacher  attending  an  institute  shall  pay  to  the  county  superln- 
trident  a  fee  of  not  less  than  50  c^its  and  not  more  than  $1,  which  shall  be 
used  in  that  particular  county  to  supplement  the  State  fund  appropriated  by 
this  act  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers'  institutes. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  to  sub- 
mit annually,  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  through  the  county  superintend- 
ents, to  the  several  county  boards,  a  list  of  expert  conductors  of  institutes 
whose  services  may  be  available,  and  from  this  list  each  county  board  may 
select  such  conductor  or  conductors  as  they  may  desire,  notifying  the  State 
superintendent  of  their  choice;  and  If  because  of  conflicting  dates  or  other 
unavoidable*  conditions,  neither  the  first  nor  second  choice  Is  able  to  be  had. 
then  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent,  through  further  agree- 
•  ment  betwe^i  him  and  the  local  county  authorities,  to  secure  the  best  possible 
taloit  for  conducting  the  Institute.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Sate  super- 
intendent of  education  to  employ,  with  the  fund  appropriated  by  this  act  for 
that  purpose,  such  conductors  and  teachers  in  the  institutes  held  for  the  benefit 
of  colored  teachers  as  will  secure  more  benefit  to  the  colored  race  by  present- 
ing to  them  ideals  more  practical,  methods  more  useful,  results  more  desirable, 
benefits  more  wholesome. 

Sec.  9.  The  conductors  and  teachers  employed  in  county  Institutes  shall 
impart  such  instruction  to  the  teachers  attending  the  institute,  in  the  theory 
and  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  kindred  subjects,  as  will  render  them  more 
efficient,  more  capable,  more  enthusiastic,  and  more  successful  teachers. 

Sec.  10.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  either  general  or  special,  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  or  referring  to  teachers*  institutes  in  this  State  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  repealed.  Act  498,  p.  538,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

Arkansas:    Amending  sections  13, 14,  and  16  of  Act  No.  399  of  the  Laws  of  1907. 

Provides  that  a  five  days'  teachers*  institute  be  held  annually  in  the  month 
of  June  by  the  county  superintendent,  instead  of  by  the  county  examiner,  as 
formerly ;  fixes  compensation  of  county  superintendent. 

Act  275,  p.  268,  May  19.  1911. 

Calif omia:   Amending  section  1560  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  teachers' 

institutes. 

In  lieu  of  an  institute  of  from  three  to  five  days,  three  or  more  series  of 
local  dally  or  evening  institutes  may  be  held.  Ch.  162,  Mar.  10,  1911. 

Colorado:  Establishing  teachers*  summer  normal-school  districts  and  provid- 
ing for  the  organization,  control,  and  maintenance  of  teachers'  summer  nor- 
mal schools  in  said  districts,  and  appropriating  therefof. 

Ch.  69,  June  3,  1911. 

Florida:    Providing  for  teachers*  summer  training  schools. 

Appropriates  $4,000  annually  for  such  schools  at  State  University,  State 
College  for  Women,  and  State  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes. 

Ch.  6126  (No.  7),  May  13,  1911. 

Idaho:    See  A  (a). 

Indiana:  Concerning  the  payment  of  teachers  while  attending  schools  or 
institutes  of  agricultural  instruction. 

The  school  board  of  any  city  or  town,  and  the  township  trustee  of  any 
township,  may  adjourn  the  schools  of  such  city,  town,  or  township  in  order  to 
allow  teachers  to  attent  sessions  of  schools  or  institutes  of  agricultural  in- 
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struction  lield  in  the  county,  and  the  meetings  of  any  teachers'  associations, 
and  to  visit  model  schools  under  the  direction  of  trustees  or  boards  of  trustees, 
and  shall  pay  such  teachers  a  wage  for  the  time  spent  equal  to  the  per  diem 
of  such  teacher :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  three  days  shall  be  allowed  in 
any  one  year.  Ch.  278,  Mar.  6, 1911. 

Kansas:    Relating  to  normal  institutes  in  certain  counties. 

Two  or  more  counties,  each  having  less  than  12,000  [instead  of  3,000]  in- 
habitants, may  join  for  institute  purposes ;  aside  from  determining  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  and  contracting  with  conductor  and  instructors,  the 
superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  institute  is  held  shall  be  in  charge 
thereof.  State  aid  of  $50  given  to  each  institute  in  which  25  [instead  of  35] 
persons  have  registered.  In  case  of  joint  institutes,  each  county  from  which 
25  members  are  registered  shall  receive  State  aid.  Cash  balances  remaining 
after  payment  of  expenses  shall  be  distributed  equally  among  the  institute 
funds  of  the  counties  uniting.  Ch.  270,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Louisiana:    An  act  to  amend  and  reenact  sec.  45  of  Act  No.  214  of  1902,  etc. 

The  State  board  of  institute  managers,  which  formerly  consisted  of  the 
State  superintendoit  of  public  education  and  the  president  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school,  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  president  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  the  president  of 
the  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  at  Ruston ;  the  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Southwestern  Industrial  Institute,  at  Lafayette;  and  the  superinteudent  of 
public  education  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans.  The  State  Institute  conductor 
shall  be  secretary  of  the  board.  Act  223,  July  6,  1910. 

Louisiana:    An  act  relative  to  parish  teachers'  institutes  and  associations,  etc. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parish  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion to  conduct  a  teachers'  institute  or  assoclatiou  on  one  Saturday  of  every 
month,  or  in  his  discretion,  on  a  Friday  and  Saturday  of  every  alternate 
month,  during  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  in  each  institute 
district. 

Sec.  2.  Teachers  are  required  to  attend  and  perform  the  parts  assigned  to 
them.    Failure  to  do  so  is  penalized  by  loss  of  one  day's  salary. 

Sec.  3.  School  boards  may  pay  teachers  $2  per  day  for  attendance,  with 
8  cents  per  mile  of  travel. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  institute  conductor  shall  formulate  programs  for  such 
institutes,  and  the  board  of  State  institute  managers  shall  annually  prepare 
a  State  reading  course  for  teachers,  and  the  parish  superintendents  shall 
follow  the  said  programs  and  enforce  the  said  reading  courses.  The  daily 
session  of  the  institute  shall  be  not  less  than  five  hours  of  actual  work. 

Sec.  5.  Roll  call  and  reports  of  attendance. 

Sec  6.  The  parish  superintendent  shall  annually  appoint  a  competent 
teacher  as  institute  manager  for  each  district;  his  compensation  shall  be 
$3  per  day  of  actual  service. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Parish  of  Orleans. 

Sec.  8.  Repealing  clause.  Act  119.  July  5,  1910. 

Such  institutes  were  previously  optional  with  the  parish  superintendent 

North  Dakota:    See  A  (a). 
Pennsylvania:    See  A  (a). 


H.  SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


(a)  General. 

*  Alabama  (1910)  :  A  complaint  in  an  action  by  a  minor  alleged  to  be  entitled 
to  school  privileges  against  the  superintendent  and  a  teacher  of  a  school  in  a 
district,  for  refusing  plaintitf  admission  to  the  school  held  not  to  state  a 
cause  of  action  under  Acts  1900-1901,  p.  2592.— Weaver  v.  Pepper  et  al., 
52  So.,  754. 
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^  AlalMuna  (1910) :  Right  of  public-school  authorities  to  exact  attendance  fees 
stated. 

A  rule  requiring  public-school  pupils  to  pay  an  attendance  fee  held  reason- 
able, making  noncompliance  therewith  ground  for  excluding  the  pupil. — 
Bryant  v.  Whisoiant  et  al.,  52  So.,  525. 

Georgia:  Making  valid  the  contracts  entered  into  by  minors  for  their  educa- 
tion. No.  16,  Aug.  19,  1911. 

liouisiana:  Amending  sec.  11,  Act  No.  214,  1902,  relating  to  the  assessment 
upon  parents  and  guardians  for  Incidental  expenses  of  the  public  schools. 

The  school  board  shall  have  authority  to  assess  and  collect  50  cents  per 
annum  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  child  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  parish  or  district,  but  no  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  required 
to  pay  more  than  $1.50.  The  amount  thus  collected  shall  be  used  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  fuel  and  other  comforts  of  the  schools.  (The  former 
fee  was  $1  from  each  family  sending  a  child  or  children  to  school.) 

Act  No.  272,  July  7,  1910. 

•  Louisiana  (1910) :  An  appeal  held  not  to  be  to  supreme  court  from  an  order 
requiring  certain  children  to  be  restored  to  the  privilege  of  the  public 
schools. — State  ex  rel.  Bouvier  et  al.  v,  Walet  et  al.,  51  So.,  296. 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  chapter  93,  section  14,  of  the  Public  Statutes  as 
amended  by  chapter  61  of  the  Laws  of  1901  and  chapter  13  of  the  Laws  of 
1908. 

Provides  that  any  person  having  the  custody  or  control  of  a  child  may 
apply  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  relief  whenever 
such  person  deems  it  to  be  against  the  moral  or  physical  Welfare  of  such 
child  to  attend  the  particular  school  required  by  law  and  superintendent  may, 
after  giving  notice  to  the  school  board  of  tlje  district  in  which  the  child  is 
required  to  attend  school,  order  such  child  to  attend  any  other  school  in  the 
same  district  or  in  another  district.  Ch.  139,  Apr.  13,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  The  district  boards  of  education  may  offer  instruction  free  to 
residents  over  20  years  of  age.  Ch.  183,  Mar.  27,  1912. 

♦  Oklahoma  (1912) ;  On  the  issue  whether  a  person  is  a  negro  or  a  white  per- 

son, evidence  of  his  relation  to  the  white  and  negro  races,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  association  with  them,  was  admissible  in  a  proceeding  to  compel 
his  admission  to  a  white  school. 

On  the  issue  whether  a  person  is  a  negro  or  a  white  person,  evidence  that 
such  person  is  generally  regarded  as  a  negro  or  white  person  is  competent. 

On  an  issue  whether  one  is  a  negro  or  a  white  person,  evidence  that  the 
person  attended  a  white  school  in  the  State  from  which  he  came  is  admissible, 
if  the  law  of  that  State  prohibits  negroes  from  attending  white  schools. — 
Cole  V.  District  Board  of  School  Dist  No.  29,  Mcintosh  County,  123,  p.  426. 

Pennsylyania:    See  A  (a), 

Sonth  Carolina:  An  act  to  authorize  and  empower  Springfield  school  district 
in  Orangeburg  County  to  charge  a  matriculation  fee. 

$2  per  annum  for  heating,  repairing,  lighting,  janitor  service,  insurance, 
and  incidentals.  Act  439,  Feb.  18, 1910. 

Sonth  Carolina:  An  act  to  authorize  a  contingent  fee  of  $1  per  month  in  Dis- 
trict No.  9,  Clarendon  County.  Act  445,  Feb.  23,  1910. 

Sonth  Carolina:  An  act  to  authorize  a  contingent  fee  of  $5  per  year  for  Brun- 
9on  High  School,  District  No.  1,  Hampton  County.        Act  448,  Feb.  26,  1910. 

Sonth  Carolina:  An  act  to  authorize  a  contingent  fee  of  $2  per  year  in  Millers 
school  district  and  Gapway  school  district,  Marion  county. 

Act  476,  Feb.  24,  1910. 

*  Washington  (1910) :  In  action  for  board  and  lodging  furnished  defendant's 

boys  at  a  boarding  school,  the  amount  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  was  for 
the  jury. — I^yon  v.  Sparks  et  ux.,  112  Pac,  340. 
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H.  (b)  School  Census. 

California:  Repealing  sections  1634-1646  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to 
taking  the  school  census.  Ch.  333,  Mar.  31, 1911. 

Colorado:  Amending  section  5935  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  time 
of  taking  the  school  census. 

Changes  dates  between  which  census  must  be  taken  from  April  10  and  May 
1  to  February  10  and  March  1,  respectively.  Ch.  201,  May  30, 1911. 

Florida:  Amending  section  351  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  the  duties 
of  county  superintendents 

Repeals  that  part  of  section  which  requires  county  superintendent  to  take 
school  census  every  10  yeara  Ch.  6242  (No.  123),  June  6,  1911. 

Montana:    Relating  to  duties  of  district  clerks. 

Requires  taking  school  census  and  fixes  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so;  pre- 
scribes explicit  description  of  parents  or  guardians;  provides  for  publication 
of  financial  statement  Ch.  102,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

Nevada:    See  A  (a). 

North  Dakota:    See  A  (a). 

Virginia:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  and  for 
taking  the  census  of  children  In  school  districts  situated  in  more  than  one 
county.  Ch.  138.  Mar.  11,  1910. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  adding  section  1463a  to  the  code,  etc.,  ap- 
proved March  11,  190a 

Relates  to  the  manner  of  taking  a  new  census  in  districts  of  which  the 
boundaries  have  been  changed.  Ch.  131.  Mar.  11,  1910. 


H.  (c)  School  Year;  Month;  Day. 

Kansas:    See  B  (e). 

Louisiana:    An  act  to  amend  section  38  of  Act  No.  214  of  1902,  etc.* 

Provides  that  the  annual  reports  of  parish  superintendents  shall  be  made  on 
or  before  July  10  of  each  year  Instead  of  January  10  and  shall  cover  the 
previous  session  Instead  of  the  previous  year.  Act  53,  June  2d,  1910. 

*  Missouri    (1909):  Word  "year"  when  used  In  employing  teachers  means 
college  or  school  year,  not  calendar  year. 
"  Commencement "  defined.— -Brookfield  v,  Drury  Col.,  123  S.  W.,  86. 
Nevada:    See  A  (a). 
North  Dakota:    See  A  (a). 
Pennsylvania:    See  A  (a). 
Virginia:    An  act  to  amend  section  1466  of  the  Code,  etc. 

Changes  the  dates  of  certain  reiwrts  required  of  district  school  boards. 
Close  of  the  school  year  fixed  at  June  30  instead  of  July  31. 

Ch.  338,  Mar.  17, 1910. 


H.  (d)  School  Holidays. 

Alabama:    Declaring  the  12th  day  of  October  In  each  year  a  legal  holiday,  to 
be  known  as  Columbus  Day.  Act  91,  p.  91,  Mar.  4, 1911. 

Alabama:    Declaring  Tuesday  before  Ash  Wednesday  in  each  year  a  legal 
holiday,  to  be  known  as  Mardl  Gras  Day.  Act  142,  p.  120,  Mar.  17, 1911. 
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Arkmnsas:    Making  June  3,  the  birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis,  a  legal  holiday. 

Act  286,  p.  282,  May  26, 1011. 

Florida:  Setting  apart  first  Friday  in  November  to  be  observed  iu  public 
schools  as  Mothers'  Day.  Ch.  6204  (No.  85),  June  5,  1911. 

Kentucky:  An  act  designating  the  12th  day  of  October  of  each  year  a  legal 
holiday,  to  be  known  as  Ck>lumbus  Day.  Ch.  9,  Mar.  14,  1910. 

Loalsiaiia:  Making  it  obligatory  upon  all  school  boards  to  order  the  celebra- 
tion annually  of  October  12,  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  by  appropriate  public  exercises  in  the  schools. 

Act  No.  56,  June  29,  1910. 

Masaachnsetts:  An  act  to  provide  that  the  12th  day  of  October  shall  be  a 
legal  hoUday  and  shall  be  called  Columbus  Day.  Ch.  473,  Apr.  29,  1910. 

Masaachnsetts:    Making  the  12th  day  of  October  a  legal  hi'liday. 

Ch.  136,  Mar   13,  1911. 

Mississippi:    An  act  to  make  January  19,  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 

a  legal  holiday.  Ch.  171,  Mar.  30,  1910. 

New  Mexico:    Makes  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  a  public  holiday. 

(Law  by  Umitation.)     Ch.  10,  1912. 
Ohio:    (H.  B.  No.  23.)     Amending  section  8301  of  General  Code,  relating  to 
holidays,  by  adding  the  12th  day  of  October  to  the  list  of  legal  holidays. 

Laws  1910,  p.  34,  Mar.  25,  1910. 
Rliode  Island:    An  act  in  amendment  of  section  5,  chapter  201,  of  the  General 
Laws,  etc 

Makes  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  a  public  holiday. 

Ch.  528,  Mar.  10,  1910. 

West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  chapter  77  of  the  Acts  of  1909, 
known  as  chapter  15  L  of  the  Code  of  West  Virginia,  relating  to  legal  holi- 
days.   Makes  October  12  a  legal  holiday.  Ch.  40,  Feb.  18,  1911. 


H.  (e)  Place  of  Att^idance;  Transportation  of  Pupils;  Consolida- 
tion of  Schools. 

See  also  A  (/). 

California:    Validating  the  consolidation  of  certain  school  districts. 

Cities  composed  of  two  or  more  school  districts,  but  which  have  been  con- 
ducted as  one  district  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more,  are  validated  as  one 
district  Ch.  91,  Mar.  1,  1911. 

Colorado:  Amending  chapter  204  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  relating  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  schools. 

Former  act  required  that  transportation  be  furnished  to  all  pupils  living 
1  mile  or  more  from  schoolhouse.  Amendment  leaves  such  transportation  to 
the  discretion  of  school  boards.  Ch.  202,  May  28,  1911. 

California:    See  N  {a). 

Connecticat:  Amending  section  1  of  chapter  210  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1903, 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  pupils  in  consolidated  school  districts. 

Ch.  173,  Aug.  8, 1911. 

*  Kansas  (1909) :  Resident  of  a  school  district  in  which  no  school  is  held  can 
send  his  children  to  a  school  In  adjoining  district  in  which  he  owns  land.— 
Bvans  v,  Sch.  Dist.  No.  46  et  al.,  105  Pac,  533. 

Kentncky:    Bee  A  (c). 
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Massachusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  traiii^)ortation  by  street  and  elevated 
railway  companies  of  pupils  of  industrial  scboola 

Provides  that  pupils  of  industrial  day  or  evening  schools  shall  be  carried 
at  half  rate  to  and  from  school.  Ch.  567,  May  26,  1910. 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  matter  of  transportation  of  pupils.  Report  must  be  made  not  later 
than  January  15, 1913.  Res.  ch.  39,  p.  880,  Apr.  3, 1912. 

*  Massachusetts  (1912) :  It  is  presumed  that  the  rate  fixed  by  a  statute  as  a 
maximum  which  may  be  charged  for  carrying  school  children  on  street  rail- 
ways is  reasonable,  the  burden  being  on  the  carrier  to  show  the  contrary. — 
Commonwealth  v,  Boston  &  N.  St.  Ry.  Co.,  98  N.  E.,  1075. 

*  Massachusetts  (1912)  :  To  make  Stat.  1910,  ch.  567,  limiting  the  charges  for 
-  school  children  for  street-car  travel,  invalid,  as  depriving  a  carrier  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  the  rate  must  be  so  small  as  to  require  the 
companies  to  perform  the  service  at  a  loss,  and  so  that  the  total  net  earnings 
do  not  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  value  of  the  corporate  property. — 
Ommonwealth  v.  Boston  &  N.  St.  Ry.  Co.,  98  N.  E.,  1075. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  when  schools 
are  consolidated. 

Section  1.  When  two  or  more  schools  are  consolidated  into  one  school  by 
the  county  school  board,  the  board  of  public  school  trustees  for  said  school, 
together  with  the  county  superintendent,  are  authorized  to  provide  means 
of  transportation  of  pupils. 

Sec.  2.  Should  more  than  four  schools  be  consolidated  into  one  school,  the 
salary  of  two  teachers  of  the  consolidated  schools  may  be  expended  In  the 
transportation  of  pupils. 

Sec.  3.  The  expense  of  such  transportation  shall  be  paid  from  the  school 
fund  of  the  county,  provided  such  expense  shall  not  amount  to  more  than 
the  salary  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  said  school  for  the  school  session  and 
the  salary  of  two  teachers  where  more  than  four  schools  are  consolidated 
into  one.    Prescribes  method  of  payment  for  such  transportation. 

Ch.  124,  Mar.  9,  1910. 

Mississippi:  Amending  the  act  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  In 
consolidated  districts. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  a  consolidated  school  may  provide  transportation 
for  pupils  living  2  miles  [limit  new]  from  the  consolidated  school  district 
under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Omits  stipu- 
lation restricting  the  expense  to  saving  salaries  of  teachers. 

Ch.  255,  Feb.  9,  1912. 

Montana:  Authorizing  district  trustees  to  furnish  transportation  of  pupils 
from  their  homes  to  school  within  the  district.  .  Ch.  40,  Feb.  23, 1911. 

New  Hampshire:  Empowering  school  districts  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase 
of  suitable  vehicles  for  the  transportation  of  school  children. 

Ch.  46,  Mar.  9,  1911. 

*  New  Hampshire  (1912)  :  Under  Laws  1909,  ch.  100,  the  action  of  a  school 
board  in  paying  tuition  for  a  pupil  outside  of  the  State  Justified  the  inference 
of  the  approval,  so  as  to  charge  the  board  with  subsequent  tuition. 

Accessibility,  within  Laws  1909,  ch.  100,  of  a  high  school  outside  the  State, 
does  not  depend  only  on  distance,  but  involves  also  the  matter  of  facilities 
for  transportation. 

A  school  board  paying  tuition  for  a  pupil  attending  school  outside  of  the 
State  Is  not  entitled  to  withdraw  arbitrarily  Its  approval  of  the  school. — 
Pushee  v.  Lyme  Sch.  Dlst,  82  At.,  718. 

New  Jersey:    See  A  (h), 

Ohio:  (S.  B.  No.  182.)  Providing  that  the  question  of  centralization  of  town- 
ship schools  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  special  election. 

Laws  1910,  p.  299,  S.  B.  No.  182,  May  19, 1910. 
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Ohio:  (H.  B.  No.  264.)  Providing  that  boards  of  education  of  spedai  districts 
shali  not  discriminate  between  different  portions  of  said  districts  or  between 
papils  of  similar  ages  or  residing  at  similar  distances  from  the  schoolhonse 
in  the  matter  of  transportation  of  pupils.        Laws  1910,  p.  167,  May  5, 1910. 

Ohio:  (H.  B.  No.  482.)  Amending  section  7733  of  Oeneral  Code,  relative  to 
transportation  of  pupils  in  village  school  districts  with  or  without  attached 
territory  by  giving  the  board  of  education  In  such  district  the  option  of  pro- 
viding for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  of  the  district  or  any  adjoining  district 
to  the  school  or  schools  of  the  district,  the  expense  incurred  to  be  paid  from 
the  school  funds  of  the  district  in  which  such  pupils  reside. 

Laws  1910.  p.  307,  H.  B.  No.  482,  May  19,  1910. 

♦  Oklahoma  (1910) :  A  taxpayer  nnd  citizen  of  a  school  district  can  not  sue  the 
officers  of  the  district  on  the  ground  that  certain  of  their  acts  will  make  it 
less  convenient  for  him  to  send  his  children  to  sehooL — Farrimond  et  aL  v. 
Goalgate  Sch.  Dist,  108  Pac,  371. 

Pennsylyania:    See  A  (a). 

Rhode  Island:  An  act  in  amendment  of  and  in  addition  to  chapter  74  of  the 
General  Laws,  etc. 

Whenever  any  ungraded  school  has  been  or  shall  be  consolidated  with  a 
graded  school,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the  town  in  which  the 
schools  are  situated  on  account  of  said  graded  school  the  sum  of  $100  annually 
for  each  school  so  consolidated,  the  same  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
said  graded  school  or  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  thereto. 

Ch.  545,  Apr.  19, 1910. 

Sonth  Carolina:    To  provide  for  consolidated  and  graded  schools. 

Not  less  than  $15,000  shall  be  appropriated  annually  to  assist  rural  schools 
in  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  rural  graded  schoola 
Said  money  shall  be  expended  from  the  appropriation  under  Act  No.  431, 1900 
(i.  e..  Term  Extension  Act,  providing  that  at  least  $60,000  be  appropriated 
annually  to  increase  the  average  length  of  free-school  term). 

When  any  rural  district  levies  at  least  4  mills,  employs  in  its  school  two 
certified  teachers  at  least  six  months,  has  an  enrollment  of  at  least  50,  an 
average  attendance  of  at  least  30,  good,  well-equipped  building,  course  of 
study,  etc.,  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  it  shall  receive  $200  per 
annum. 

When  any  rural  district  levies  a  minimum  of  4  mills,  employs  three  or  more 
certified  teachers,  has  a  minimum  term  of  seven  months,  a  minimum  enroll- 
ment of  75,  a  minimum  average  attendance  of  40,  a  comfortable,  well-equipped 
building,  course  of  study  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  it  shall 
receive  $300  per  annum. 

The  school  trustees  may  use  the  State  money  to  furnish  transportation,  if 
county  superintendent  approves. 

The  State  superintendent  shall  provide  rules  and  regulations.  Applications 
are  considered  in  the  order  of  receipt  No.  497.  Feb.  26, 1912. 

Sonth  Carolina:  When  a  pupil  of  one  district  attends  school  In  another  dis- 
trict in  which  a  special  tax  is  levied,  an  incidental  fee  may  be  charged  equal 
to  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  as  tax  if  the  property  of  the  patron  were 
in  the  special  tax  district.  No.  347,  Feb.  28,  1912. 

(Without  governor's   tigiiaturA.) 

.Sonth  Dakota:   Amending  section  108  of  chapter  135  of  the  Laws  of  1907. 

Section  108  When  pupils  reside  more  than  2\  miles  from  the  nearest 
schoolhouse  in  the  school  district,  and  not  to  exceed  3  miles,  then  the  parent, 
guardian^  or  pupil  shall  receive  from  his  school  district  10  cents  per  day  for 
each  pupil ;  if  more  than  3  miles  and  not  to  exceed  4  miles,  25  cents  per  day ; 
if  4  miles  and  not  to  exceed  5  miles,  35  cents  per  day ;  if  5  miles  and  not  to 
exceed  6  miles,  45  cents  i)er  day:  Provided,  That  such  financial  provision 
shall  be  only  for  actual  attendance  at  public  school,  and  conditioned  that  the 
district  in  no  way  furnish  means  for  conveyance:  Provided,  That  when  pupils 
reside  nearer  some  school  in  another  township  or  district,  then  the  school 
board  or  board  of  education  can  make  arrangements  for  the  schooling  of 
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SQch  pupils  at  such  other  school  by  paying  tuition  and  such  transportation 
as  previously  provided  for  in  this  section :  Provided  further,  In  determining 
the  distance  to  be  traveled  to  get  to  any  school,  the  most  direct  route  by  sec- 
tion lines  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  computation.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to 
schools  operating  under  the  township  school  system.    Gh.  141,  Feb.  27,  IdlL 

Virginia:    Grcneral  appropriation  bill. 

Increases  amount  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State  board  of  education  for 
apportionment  from  $475,000  to  $500,000,  and  provides  that  $25,000  may  be 
used  for  the  OKOuragement  and  maintenance  of  rural  graded  schools  of  two, 
three,  and  four  rooms;  provides  that  no  such  school  shall  receive  more  than 
$200,  and  any  school  receiving  such  aid  shall  not  receive  aid  from  the  high- 
school  fund.  Ch.  282,  May  16,  1910. 

Virginia:    Relating  to  the  attendance  of  children  in  schools  of  a  district  other 
than  the  district  of  their  residence. 

If  no  agreement  is  made  by  the  districts  concerned,  the  division  superin- 
tendent shall  determine  the  amount  to  be  transferred,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
school  trustee  electoral  board  of  the  county.  Gh.  321,  Mar^  14,  1912. 

Wisconsin:    Creating  sections  419b,  419c,  419d,  419e,  419f,  419g,  and  419h  of 
the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  school  districts. 

"Section  419b.  Whenever  an  application,  in  writing,  signed  by  at  least 
one-third  of  the  legal  voters  in  each  of  two  or  more  school  districts,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chairman  of  a  town  board  of  supervisors  or  the  president  of  a 
village  board  of  trustees  or  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  any  part  of  such 
whole  or  joint  school  districts  are  situated,  requesting  the  town  board  or 
boards  of  supervisors  or  the  tovm  board  or  boards  of  supervisors  and  the  vil- 
lage board  of  trustees  or  city  council  of  any  of  the  municipalities  included 
wholly  or  in  part  within  the  boundaries  of  such  school  districts  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  town  board  or  boards  of  supervisors  or  the  town  board  or 
boards  of  supervisors  and  the  village  board  of  trustees  or  city  council  to 
consider  the  question  of  altering  the  boundaries  of  such  school  districts  and 
forming  in  lieu  thereof  one  consolidated  school  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  officer  with  whom  such  application  or  petition  has  been  filed  to  fix  a 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  town  board  or  boards  of  supervisors  or  the  town 
board  of  supervisors  and  the  village  trustees  for  a  meeting  of  the  towii  board 
of  supervisors  or  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  town  boards  of  supervisors  and 
the  village  board  of  trustees  or  city  council  in  which  any  part  of  such  whole 
or  joint  school  district  may  be  situated,  which  time  shall  not  be  less  tlian 
10  nor  more  than  20  days  after  the  presentation  to  such  officers  of  such 
petition  or  application. 

*'Seo.  419c.  The  officers  to  whom  the  application  or  petition  is  presented 
shall  cause  a  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  to  be 
given  to  each  supervisor,  member  of  the  council,  or  member  of  the  village 
board  of  trustees  entitled  to  be  present  at  such  meeting  and  to  the  cleric  of 
each  school  district  affected  by  the  proposed  change,  wliich  notice  shall  be 
served  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  therefor.  Such  meeting 
shall  be  held  at  the  schoolhouse  or  some  conveni^it  place  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  consolidated  school  district.  If  the  town  board 
of  supervisors  or  the  town  boards  of  supervisors  or  the  town  board  or  boards 
of  supervisors  and  the  village  board  of  trustees  in  which  any  part  of  the 
said  school  district  shall  be  situated  shall,  by  joint  vote,  favor  the  consoli- 
dation of  such  school  districts  they  shall  mal^e  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
order  shall  be  duly  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  or  village  clerk  of 
each  of  the  towns  or  towns  and  village  in  which  the  school  districts  may 
wholly  or  in  part  lie  and  thereafter  such  consolidated  school  district  shall 
for  all  purposes  whatsoever  be  considered  one  school  district 

"  Sec.  419d.  If  the  officers  upon  whom  the  application  shall  be  served  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  fix  the  time  and  the  place  or  to  give  the  notices  for  the 
meeting  or  if  the  board  of  supervisors  or  the  board  of  village  trustees  or 
city  council  or  a  majority  thereof  of  any  town,  towns,  or  village  or  cities  in 
any  way  interested  in  or  affected  by  the  proposed  change  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  hear  and  to  vote  upon  the  application  before  them  or  if  a  majority 
of  the  town  board  of  supervisors  or  town  boards  of  supervisors  or  village 
board  of  trustees  shall  refuse  to  attend  such  meeting  then  the  application 
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shall  be  deemed  denied  and  any  person  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  town  board  of  sui^ervisors  and  trustees  of  the  village 
may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  State  superintendent  in  a  similar  manner  and 
with  like  effect  as  in  other  cases. 

"  Sec.  419e.  In  case  two  or  more  school  districts  shall  be  ordered  consoli- 
dated, and  In  case  the  electors  and  school  board  of  such  consolidated  school 
district  shall  maintain  during  any  school  year  a  first-class,  or  free  high  school, 
and  the  grades  below  a  free  high  school,  and  the  electors  of  such  consolidated 
school  district  shall  direct  the  school  board  to  transport  all  persons  of  school 
age  living  more  than  2  miles  from  the  school  in  such  district  that  may  desire 
to  attend  school,  then  the  State  may  repay  to  such  school  district  10  cents 
per  day  for  each  soch  person  living  more  than  2  miles  from  school,  the  dis- 
tance to  be  measured  by  the  nearest  traveled  highway,  that  was  so  transported 
to  and  attended  school  regularly  for  at  least  six  months  during  the  school 
year. 

*'  Sec.  419f.  In  case  the  electors  of  any  such  consolidated  school  district 
shall  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  sections  419b  to  419h,  in- 
clusive, relating  to  transportation,  they  may  make  arrangement  with  the 
parents,  guardians,  or  other  persons  to  transport  children  living  more  than 
2  miles  from  school ;  providing,  that  such  parents,  guardians,  or  other  persons 
shall  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  children  a  comfortable  and  conveu> 
lent  bus  or  wagon  well  supplied  with  protection  against  Inclement  weather, 
and  shall  actually  transport  or  provide  for  the  transportation  of  such  children 
to  the  school  for  at  least  six  months. 

"Sec.  419g.  Any  board  of  the  consolidated  school  district  entitled  to  aid 
tmder  the  provisions  of  sections  419b  to  419h,  inclusive,  shall,  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  July  in  each  school  year  make  under  oath  a  report  to  the  State 
superintendent  giving  the  name  of  each  pupil  transported  more  than  2  miles, 
the  number  of  days  each  such  pupil  was  transported,  the  mode  of  transporta- 
tlon,  and  the  total  amount  claimed  by  the  district  on  account  of  all  pupils  re- 
siding more  than  2  miles  from  school  for  whom  transportation  or  transporta- 
tion and  tuition  have  been  paid.  Upon  receipt  of  such  report  the  State  super- 
intendent shall  certify  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  amount  due  such  district, 
and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  issue  a  warrant  in  favor  of  such 
district,  for  such  amount  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  district  from  the  school  funds  provided  for  by  section  1072a 
of  the  Statutes. 

*•  Sec.  419h.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated annually,  out  of  the  moneys  assessed  and  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1072a  of  the  Statutes,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  ap- 
proved claims  coming  under  the  provisions  of  sections  419b  to  419h,  inclusive." 

Ch.  649,  July  12,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sections  430-4,  496q,  496r,  and  496s  of  the  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  traniq)ortation  of  pupils  to  and  from  rural  schools,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor.  Ch.  618,  July  7,  1911. 


H.  (f)  Compulsoiy  Attendance;  Truancy;  Truant  Officers. 

Aiisona:   All  children  between  6  and  21  shall  l>e  admitted  to  school.    Admis- 
sion of  beginners  may  be  arranged  at  stated  Intervals. 

Pupils  must  comply  with  rules  and  regulationa 

Penalties,  suspension,  or  expulsion. 

No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  during  school  hours  without  a  written 
permit  from  the  trustees  for  reasons  specified;  penalty,  fines  $25  to  $100. 

Every  parent  of  guardian  having  control  of  child  between  8  and  16  shall 
send  such  child  to  school  for  full  time  public  school  is  in  session,  attendance 
to  be  ccmtinuous  five  days  in  the  week. 

May  be  excused  if— 

1.  Taught  at  home  by  competent  teacher  in  common-school  branches. 

2.  Attends  private  or  parochial  school  full  time. 
8.  Physically  or  moitally  unfit. 

4.  Completed  grammar-school  course. 

Penalty  for  violation  by  parent,  $25  for  each  offense. 

Ch.  77.  May  20,  1912. 
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Idaho:    See  A  (a). 

Kentucky:   An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  March  9,  1908»  relating  to  de- 
pendent, neglected,  or  delinquent  children. 

Provides  for  the  appointment  of  volnnteer  probation  ofllcers  to  serve  with- 
out compensation,  except  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class.  Increases  the 
salaries  of  assistant  probation  oflBcers  in  such  dties  from  $700  to  $1,000  a 
year.  Ch.  77,  Mar.  23,  1910. 

Maryland:    Compulsory  school  attendance  in  Baltimore  City;  optional  In  17 
counties  (does  not  apply  to  six  counties). 

124.  In  Baltimore  City  every  child  between  8  and  14  shall  attend  regularly 
during  entire  school  year  (usual  exceptions).  Children  14  to  16  must  attend 
unless  regularly  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

124A.  In  counties  every  child  between  8  and  14  shall  attend  some  day  school 
regularly,  for  a  period  fixed  by  the  county  school  commissioners  (in  no  case 
less  than  four  months).  Children  14  to  16  must  attend  unless  regularly 
employed  at  home  or  elsewhere.  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  counties 
where  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  approve  the  same  and 
appoint  attendance  ofllcers  to  enforce  it 

25.  Violation  of  preceding  sections  by  parents  a  misdemeanor.  Fine,  not 
over  $50.  Ch.  173,  Apr.  8,  1912. 

Massachnsetts:    Defining  the  word  "minor*'  as  applied  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  evening  schools. 

Provides  that  illiterate  persons  shall  be  considered  minors  until  21  years  old. 

Ch.  241,  Apr.  6. 1911. 

Massachnsetts:    Relating  to  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  of  minors. 

Printed  form  of  certificate  shall  be  provided  by  chief  of  police;  schooling 
certificate  shall  not  be  issued  unless  applicant  can  read  and  write  as  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade  in  school. 

Ch.  269,  Apr.  10, 191L 

Massachnsetts:    Relating  to  female  truants  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Habitual  female  truants  shall  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  childrens' 
institutions'  trustees  to  be  by  them  cared  for  In  the  same  manner  as  neglected 
children.  Ch.  202,  Mar.  25,  1911. 

Massachnsetts:    The  school  commissioners  shall  appoint  "school  attendance 
officers  '*  instead  of  truant  officers. 
Females  may  be  appointed.  Ch.  552,  Apr.  29,  1912. 

Blassachnsetts:    Restores  designation  "truant  officers,"  but  retains  the  provi- 
sion authorizing  females.  Ch,  711,  June  4,  1912. 

Nerada:    See  A  (a). 

New  Jersey:    Relating  to  truant  officera 

"  1.  The  services  of  all  truant  officers  of  the  public  schools  in  any  school 
district  In  any  city  of  this  State  shall  be  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  employment  of  one  year  in  said  school  dis- 
trict :  Provided,  That  the  time  any  truant  officer  has  served  in  the  district  in 
which  he  or  she  is  employed  at  the  time  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  shall  bo 
counted  in  determining  such  period  of  employment. 

"  2.  No  truant  officer  shall  be  dismissed  or  subjected  to  reduction  of  salary 
except  for  inefficiency,  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  or  other  Just  cause,  and 
after  a  written  charge  of  the  cause  or  causes  shall  have  beMi  preferred 
against  him  or  her,  signed  by  the  'person  or  persons  making  the  same,  and 
filed  with  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  he  or  she  is  employed,  and  after  the  charge  shall  have  been 
examined  into  and  found  true  in  fact  by  the  said  board  of  education,  upon 
reasonable  notice  to  the  person  charged,  who  may  be  represented  by  counsel 
at  the  hearing."  Ch.  276,  Apr.  27,  1911. 

Pennsylvania:    See  A  (a). 
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H.  (g)  Child  Labor. 

9 

See  al9o  H  (/). 

Alabama:  Amending  sections  8  and  11  of  an  act  of  the  Legislnture  of  Alabama 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  child  labor  In  certain  mills, 
factories,  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for 
the  iniq)ection  of  the  rooms,  places,  and  premises  wherein  children  are  worked 
and  to  adequately  punish  violations  of  this  act,  approved  August  26,  1909." 

Fixes  poialty  of  employer  for  knowingly  violating  the  act  or  failing  or 
refusing  to  give  the  required  information. 

Provides  that  manufacturing  establishments  wherein  women  and  children 
are  employed  shall  be  inspected  at  least  four  times  a  year  without  notice. 

Act  413,  p.  546,  Apr.  21, 1011. 

Alabama:  Requiring  the  location  of  public  schools  in  districts  In  which  are 
located  a  manufacturing  plant  or  manufacturing  plants  employing  50  or  more 
children  within  the  school  age,  who  are  subject  to  the  child-labor  law. 

Act  246,  p.  247,  Apr.  6, 1911. 

Arizona:    Regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  minors. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  14  shall  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory,  store, 
office,  restaurant,  etc.,  or  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  or  messages. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  14  shall  be  employed  In  any  business  or  service 
whatever  during  the  hours  In  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session. 

Sec.  3.  No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  In  specitfed  occupations  about 
machinery. 

Sec.  4.  No  child  under  16  shall  bo  employed  in  manufacturing  paints, 
matches,  or  goods  for  immoral  purposes;  nor  in  any  smelter,  cigar  factory, 
hotel,  laundry,  distillery,  brewery,  theater,  saloon,  etc.;  nor  in  operating  an 
automobile,  nor  In  a  bowling  alley,  nor  in  any  employment  declared  by  the 
State  board  of  health  to  be  dangerous  to  health  or  morals  of  children  under  16. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  board  of  health  shall  determine  what  occupations  are 
dangerous. 

Sec.  6.  Females  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  capacity  requiring  them  to 
stand  constantiy.  Seats  shall  be  provided  and  female  employees  shall  be 
allowed  to  use  them. 

Sec.  7.  No  child  between  14  and  16  shaU  be  employed  in  establishments 
named  in  section  1,  unless  employer  makes  list  of  such  children  and  keeps 
one  accessible  to  Inspectors,  etc.,  and  posts  other  list  at  entrance. 

Sec.  8.  Authorized  inspectors  may  require  that  employment  certificates  be 
produced. 

Sec.  9.  When  emplosrment  of  child  terminates^  employer  shall  return  cer- 
tificate to  person  issuing  same. 

Sec  10.  Employment  certificates  shall  be  issued  only  by  county,  city,  or 
town  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  person  authorized  by  him,  or,  if  there 
is  no  superintendent,  by  person  authorized  by  the  school  board.  No  one  shall 
issue  a  certificate  for  a  child  to  be  employed  by  himself. 

Sec.  11.  A  school  certificate  and  proof  of  age  of  child  shall  be  required 
before  a  certificate  shall  be  issued. 

Sec.  12.  A  transcript  of  birth  certificate  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
age. 

Sec.  13.  The  child  must  appear  in  person  before  the  Issuing  officer.  The 
latter  must  make  examination  and  certify  that  the  child  can  read  and  write 
in  the  English  language,  and  that  the  child  Is  normally  developed  and  able  to 
do  the  work  it  intends  to  do.  The  physical  condition  of  the  child  shall  be 
certified  by  the  medical  ofllcer  of  the  board  of  health  or  a  physician  appointed 
by  the  school  commission. 

Sec.  14.  The  certificate  shall  describe  the  child.  It  shall  be  signed  by  the 
child,  and  dated. 

Sec.  15.  The  school  certificate  (see  section  11)  shall  be  from  the  principal 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school,  and  shall  show  that  the  child  has 
attended  at  least  160  days  during  the  previous  year;  that  it  can  read  and 
write,  and  has  received  instruction  equivalent  to  five  yearly  grades  in  read- 
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log,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  geography,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic;  to  and  including  fractions. 

Sec.  16.  The  person  issuing  employment  certificates  shall  report  to  the 
State  supciTintendent  the  certificates  and  refusals  to  issue,  and  state  name  of 
employer  to  whom  each  is  issued. 

Sec.  17.  The  State  superintendent  or  other  authorized  ofllcer  may  demasd 
proof  of  the  age  (orer  16)  of  a  child  employed  or  an  emplosrment  certificate, 
and  if  neither  is  furnished,  may  require  that  employment  cease. 

Seo.  18.  No  child  under  18  shall  he  employed  iB  specified  hazardous  occu- 
pations or  any  other  occupation  declared  hy  the  State  board  of  health  to 
be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  children  under  18. 

Sec.  19.  The  said  board  shall  determine  what  occupations  are  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  children  under  18. 

Sec  20.  No  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine,  etc. 

Sec.  21.  In  incorporated  cities  and  towns  no  person  under  21  shall  be 
employed  as  messenger  between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 

Sec.  22.  No  boy  under  16  or  g^rl  under  18  shall  be  employed  (except  in 
domestic  service  or  farm  work)  more  than  48  hours  per  week,  nor  more 
than  8  hours  per  day,  or  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

Sec  23.  Employers  shall  post  notices  of  the  hours  of  employment,  etc. 

Sec  24.  No  boy  under  10  or  girl  under  16  shall  sell  papers,  etc  No  boy 
under  10  shall  work  as  bootblack. 

&'fe:c.  25.  Factory  inspectors  may  visit  places  of  employment 

Secs.  26-^.  Provide  penalties  for  violation  of  preceding  sections. 

CJh.  32,  May  18,  1912. 

Arizona:    Relating  to  mine  inspection. 

Section  22.  No  person  under  IS  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  as  a  hoist- 
ing engineer. 

Sec  27.  Boys  under  18  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  underground  in 
any  mine.  Gh.  33,  May  13,  1912. 

California:  Amending  an  act  regulating  the  employment  of  minors,  approved 
F*ruary  20,  1905. 

No  minor  under  18  years  of  age  may  be  employed  between  10  p.  m.  and  6 
a.  m. ;  no  child  under  15  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile 
institution,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  workshop,  place 
of  amusement,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the  transmission  of 
merchandise  or  messages;  employers  must  keep  on  file  for  inspection  school- 
ing certificates  of  minors  between  15  and  16  years  old;  exceptions  for  chil- 
dren over  12  in  case  of  need  by  parents,  permit  granted ;  no  child  with  per- 
mit shall  remain  idle  longer  than  two  weeks.  Oh.  466,  Apr.  14,  1911. 

California:  Prohibiting  minors  under  age  of  18  years  from  vending  and  selling 
goods,  engaging  in  or  conducting  any  business  between  the  hours  of  10  o*clock 
in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Oh.  688,  May  1,  1911. 

California:  Amending  section  2  of  an  act  regulating  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, approved  February  20,  1905. 

Provides  that  no  minor  under  18  years  of  age  shall  work  at  any  employm^t 
between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  Adds  places  of  amusement  to  institutions  in 
wliich  children  under  14  may  not  be  employed.  Ch.  116,  Mar.  6, 1911. 

Colorado:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children,  declaring  certain  employ- 
ments of  children  dangerous  and  injurious  to  health,  life,  and  limb  and  pro- 
viding for  the  enforcement  of  this  act  Ch.  ^,  May  30, 1911. 

Connecticut:    Concerning  the  employment  of  children. 

"Section  1.  No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment  Every  person, 
whether  acting  for  himself  or  as  agent  for  another,  who  shall  employ  or 
authorize  or  permit  to  be  employed  any  child  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100. 

"  Sec.  2.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  cAiall  be  employed  in  any  mechani- 
cal, mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment  unless  the  employer  of  such 
child  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  secretary  or  an 
agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  ot  by  a  school  supervisor,  school  super- 
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Intendent,  sopervisliig  principal,  or  acting  school  visitor  designated  by  said 
board,  stating  the  date  of  the  birth  of  such  child,  showing  that  such  child  is 
over  14  years  of  age  and  stating  that  such  child  is  able  to  read  with  facility, 
to  legibly  write  simple  sentences,  and  to  perform  the  operations  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  aritlmiietic  with  relation  both  to  whole  numbers  and  to  frac- 
tions, and  does  not  appear  to  be  physically  unfit  for  employment  Such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  and  upon  a  blank  furnished  by  the 
State  board  of  education  and  shall  be  issued  in  triplicate,  and  one  copy  thereof 
^all  be  delivered  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  one  copy  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  employer,  and  one  copy  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
State  board  of  education.  Copies  of  such  certificate  shall  be  obtainable 
from  the  State  board  of  education,  upon  application,  at  any  time.  The  copy 
of  such  certificate  delivered  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  may  be 
accepted  by  the  employer  as  a  temporary  certificate,  good  for  one  week,  after 
which  time  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child. 
Eivery  person,  whether  acting  for  himself  or  as  agent  for  another,  who  shall 
employ  or  shall  authorize  or  permit  to  be  employed  any  child  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100.  The  secretary 
or  the  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  the  school  supervisor,  school 
superintendent,  supervising  principal,  or  acting  school  visitor  to  whom  applica- 
ticm  shall  be  made  for  a  certificate  as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  have 
power  to  require  all  statements  of  fact  offered  in  support  of  such  application 
to  be  made  under  oath,  and  such  oath  may  be  administered  by  said  secretary 
or  such  agent,  school  supervisor,  school  superintendent,  supervising  principal, 
or  acting  school  visitor,  and  said  secretary  or  any  such  agent,  school  super- 
visor, school  superintendent,  supervising  principal,  or  acting  school  visitor  may 
cause  any  child  to  be  examined  by  a  reputable  physician  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  him  in  determining  whether  such  child  is  physically  fit  for  employment 
and  may  charge  the  expense  of  such  physical  examination  against  the  State  as 
a  part  of  his  exi)enses. 

"  Sec.  3.  Every  employer  receiving  a  certificate  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  promptly  notify  the  State  board  of  education,  in  writing, 
in  the  form  prescribed  and  upon  a  blank  furnished  by  said  board,  of  the 
time  of  oemmencement  of  the  employment  of  any  child  thereunder  and,  when- 
ever such  employment  terminates  before  such  child  attains  the  age  of  16 
years,  of  the  time  of  the  termination  of  such  employment.  Every  person 
violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
employers  of  children  over  14  years  of  age  in  cases  in  which  the  employment 
commenced  prior  to  the  date  on  which  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  In 
which  the  employer  has  also  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Statutps 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  such  employment. 

"  Sec.  5.  Every  employer  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  establish- 
ment or  premises  where  cMldren  under  16  years  of  age  are  employed  who 
shall  neglect  to  have  and  keep  on  file  the  certificate  described  in  section  2  of 
this  act  or  show  the  same,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  children  so  em- 
ployed, to  the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  when 
demanded  during  the  usual  business  hours,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100. 

"Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  section  4707  of  the  General  Statutes  shall  be 
applicable  to  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  act.  Sections  4704,  4705,  and  4706 
of  the  General  Statutes,  chapter  75  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1903,  chapter  115 
of  the  Public  Acts  of  1905,  and  chapter  123  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1909  are 
hereby  repealed.  Ch.  119,  June  28,  1911. 

Oonnecticiit:    Ckmceming  the  employment  of  children  in  certain  occupationa 

Prohibits  the  employment  of  children  in  various  occupations. 

Ch.  123,  June  28,  1911. 

Oonnecticat:   Amending  section  2  of  chapter  220  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1909, 
relating  to  the  employment  of  minors  and  women  In  mercantile  establishments. 

Ch.  278,  Sept.  19,  1911. 

Georgia:    No  minor  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  as  messenger  by 
any  concern  or  person  engaged  in  the  messenger  business,  between  the  hours 
of  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
Violation  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor.  No.  486,  Aug.  13.  1910. 

Idaho:    Bee  A  (a). 
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Kentucky:  An  act  to  amend  "An  act  to  regulate  child  labor  and  to  make  the 
proYisions  thereof  effective,"  approved  March  18,  1908. 

Extends  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  employment  of  children  between 
14  and  16  to  any  "store,  business  office,  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel, 
apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or 
messages,**  as  well  as  any  "factory,  mine,  or  mercantile  establishment**; 
emplosrment  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
person  authorized  by  him  in  writing ;  when  there  is  no  local  superintendent  of 
schools,  they  shall  be  issued  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the 
person  authorized  by  him ;  monthly  reports  shall  be  made  by  thebe  officers  to 
the  labor  inspector;  fines  imposed  under  this  act  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  place  in  which  the  violation  occurred;  other  minor 
modifications.  Oh.  85,  Mar.  23,  1910. 

Maryland:    Revising  child-labor  laws. 

E^mployment  under  12  forbidden  in  specified  occupations. 

Employment  under  14  forbidden,  except  after  compliance  with  school- 
attendance  lawa 

Employment  under  16  forbidden  in  specified  occupations. 

Employment  under  18  forbidden  In  specified  dangerous  occupations. 

Employment  under  21  forbidden  in  liquor  establishments. 

Employment  of  females  under  18  In  occupations  requiring  standing. 

Employment  under  18  as  messengers,  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m..  for- 
bidden in  cities  over  20,000. 

Employment  of  boys  under  12  and  girls  under  16  to  sell  newspapers  for- 
bidden in  cities  over  20,000. 

Employment  of  boys  under  14  and  girls  under  16  to  black  boots  or  sell  mer- 
chandise forbidden  in  cities  over  20,000. 

Boys  under  16  must  have  permit  (badge)  to  sell  papers,  magazines,  etc., 
in  cities  over  20,000. 

No  newspapers,  etc.,  to  be  sold  after  6  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m. 

No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  without  employment  certificate.  Em- 
ployer shall  post  lists.  Certificate  to  be  addressed  to  a  particular  employer 
only,  and  must  be  returned  at  the  end  of  employment;  a  new  certificate  may 
be  issued  on  application.  Certificates  issued  by  Maryland  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics and  information,  in  Baltimore ;  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
or  person  designated  by  him  in  counties. 

Certificates  i«sued  only  on  application  of  parent  or  guardian  of  child. 

General  certificates  good  all  the  year  round  require: 

L-Sohool  record  from  school  superintendent  or  teacher. 

2.  Physician's  certificate  of  health  and  ability  to  pursue  the  work  the  child 
intends  to  do. 

3.  Proof  of  age. 

The  child  must  appear  in  person  and  the  officer  making  the  examination 
must  certify  that  the  child  cnn  read  intelligently  and  write  legibly. 
Employment  certificate  good  only  in  vacation  requires: 

1.  Proof  of  age. 

2.  Physician's  certificate  of  ability,  etc. ;  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  Mary- 
land bureau  of  statistics  and  information. 

If  a  certificate  Is  refused,  the  proper  school  superintendent  shall  be  noti- 
fied. The  school  record  shall  show  that  child  has  attended  for  the  period 
prescribed  by  law,  is  able  to  read  and  write,  and  has  completed  at  least  five 
school  years. 

Certificates  shall  be  shown  to  inspectors  on  demand.  Inspectors  have  the 
right  of  entry,  etc 

Maryland  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  shall  employ  eight  (Instead 
of  six)  inspectors,  at  $900  each,  and  expenses. 

Appropriating  $12,000  per  annum  (instead  of  $8,000). 

Ch.  731,  Apr.  11,  1912. 

Maryland:  Prohibiting  the  employment  by  telegraph,  telephone,  or  messenger 
companies  as  messenger  of  any  person  under  14  years  of  age ;  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  between  8  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  by  said 
companies ;  prohibiting  the  calling  for  messages  ^t  or  delivery  of  messages  to 
any  house  of  iU  repute  by  any  minor  in  the  employ  of  the  said  companies. 

Ch.  587,  p.  66,  Apr.  8, 1910. 
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Maryland:   Amending  the  law  relating  to  health  hoars  of  labor  of  children. 

Employing  children  under  16  at  labor  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  in  any 
factory  in  the  State  or  in  the  mercantile  business  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  one-half  of  which  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  bureau  of  statistics  and  information,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  enforce  the  law.  Oh.  007,  Apr.  11,  1910,  p.  91. 

IfassachiiseCts:    Resolutions  relative  to  the  employment  of  child  labor. 

Requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  national  and  uniform 
laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children. 

Page  881,  adopted  Apr.  6  and  7, 1910. 

Massachusetts:    An  act  relative  to  the  forging  of  birth  certificates. 

Provides  a  penalty  for  forging  birth  certificates  for  the  purpose  of  fraudu- 
lently obtaining  the  school  certificate  necessary  to  permit  the  employment  of 
a  minor  under  16  years  of  age.  Ch.  249,  Mar.  18,  1910. 

Massachusetts:    An  act  to  provide  for  medical  inspection  of  working  children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 

Any  school  certificate  issued  under  the  child-labor  law  to  a  child  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age  must  bear  a  physician's  certificate  stating  that  the 
ctiild  is  physically  able  to  do  the  work  he  or  she  intends  to  do.  School 
physicians  are  assigned  to  the  duty  of  making  the  examinations  and  furnish- 
ing the  certificates.  Ch.  257,  Mar.  19,  1910.     (Aug.  1,  1910.) 

Massachusetts:    An  act  relative  to  the  employment  in  dangerous  trades  of 
minors  under  the  age  of  18. 

If  the  State  board  of  health  shall  determine  upon  investigation  that  any 
trade  or  occupation  is  sufficiently  injurious  to  the  health  of  minors  under  18 
to  justify  the  exclusion  of  such  minors  from  said  trade  or  occupation,  such 
employment  of  such  minors  shall  be  unlawful  and  punishable  by  fine.  [This 
exclusion  previously  referred  to  the  manufacture  of  acids  only.] 

Ch.  404,  Apr.  IG,  1910. 

Massachusetts:    An  act  relative  to  the  licensing  of  minors  to  engage  in  certain 
occupations  in  cities. 

Provides  a  penalty  to  be  infiicted  upon  any  person  who  having  a  minor  under 
his  control  knowingly  permits  such  minor  to  violate  the  regulations  of  any 
city  or  town  relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  trade  of  bootblacking  by  minors 
and  to  the  sale  by  minors  of  certain  merchandise;  also  provides  a  penalty  for 
employing  a  minor  in  violation  of  such  regulations  and  for  knowingly  fur- 
nishing or  selling  goods  to  an  unlicensed  minor  who  intends  to  S^U  such  goods 
in  violation  of  the  law.  Ch.  419,  Apr.  21,  1910. 

Massachusetts:    Relating  to  the  employment  of  certain  minors  in  factories, 
workshops,  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Section  1.  No  Illiterate  minor  between  the  age  of  16  and  21  years  shall  be 
employed  In  a  factory,  workshop,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment 
unless  his  employer  procures  and  keeps  on  file,  accessible  to  the  truant  officers 
of  the  city  or  town  and  to  the  district  police  and  Inspectors  of  factories  and 
public  buildings,  a  certificate  showing  that  such  minor  Is  16  years  of  age  or 
over.  Said  certificate  shall  give  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  minor 
and  his  personal  description.  The  printed  form  of  the  certificate  shall  be 
provided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  attor- 
ney general.  Ch.  310,  Apr.  20,  1911. 

Massachusetts:    Relating  to  the  employment  of  children  and  women  in  certain 
workshops  connected  with  mercantile  establlshmenta 
Fixes  hours  of  employment  at  48  per  week.  Ch.  813,  Apr.  20,  1911. 

Massachusetts:    Seats  shall  be  provided  for  women  and  children  employed  in 
manufacturing,  mechaniciU,  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Ch.  96.  Feb.  14,  1912. 
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Massachusetts:    Illiterate  minors  may  not  be  employed  unless  att^iding  a 
day  or  an  evening  school.     (Removes  ambiguity  of  expression.) 

Oh.  191,  Mar.  2,  1912. 

Massachusetts:    Establishing  minimum  wage  committee  to  fix  minimum  wage 
of  women  and  minors.  Ch.  706,  June  4,  1912. 

Bflssissippi:    Regulating  employment  of  children. 

Ko  girl  under  14  or  boy  under  12  shall  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory, 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  cannery.  No  boy  under  16  or  girl  under  18 
shall  be  employed  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  48  hours  per  week;  or  between 
7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

Employers  of  children  under  16  must  require  a  certificate  or  affidavit  of 
age.  Sheriff  and  county  health  officers  shall  visit  establishments  employing 
children.  The  managers  of  such  establishments  shall  furnish  information 
required. 

Does  not  apply  to  fruit  canneries.  Oh.  166,  Mar.  16,  1912. 

New  Hampshire:    Regulating  the  employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  12  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or 
suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  mill,  factory,  work- 
shop, quarry,  mercantile  establishment,  tenement  house,  manufactory  or 
workshop,  store,  business  office,  telegraph  or  telephone  office,  restaurant, 
bakery,  hotel,  barber  shop,  apartment  bouse,  bootblack  stand  or  parlor,  or  in 
the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages;  nor  shall  any 
child  under  the  age  of  14  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in 
any  of  the  aforesaid  while  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  in 
which  he  resides. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
or  suffered  to  work  in  any  establishment  named  in  section  1  during  the  time 
in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides 
unless  he  can  read  understandingly  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language;  provided,  however,  that  if  any  child  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  14  and  shall  have  attended  an  English-taught  school  regularly  for 
not  less  than  three  years  and  shall  then  be  deemed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  other  person  authorized  to  grant  employment  certificates  to  be 
mentally  incapable  of  learning  to  read  and  write  legibly  the  English  language 
in  the  regular  schools  the  case  may  be  referred  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  who,  after  investigation  either  by  himself  or  by  his  agent, 
may  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  child  even  though 
such  child  may  be  unable  to  read  understandingly  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  In  the  English  language. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  requested  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
State  board  of  health  shall  cause  to  be  made  an  inspection  of  any  factory  or 
other  place  in  which  children  under  the  age  of  16  are  employed,  and  may 
require  the  discharge  of  any  child  or  children  found  employed  therein  ^ho 
by  reason  of  physical  condition,  or  Insanitary  conditions  of  employment,  or  of 
development  below  the  normal  development  of  children  of  that  age,  can  not 
in  their  judgment  continue  to  be  employed  without  undue  risk  to  health. 

Sec.  4.  No  boy  under  10  and  no  girl  under  16  years  of  age  shall  sell,  expose, 
or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  or  other  merchandise  In 
any  street  or  pt^llc  place.  No  child  shall  work  as  a  bootblack  in  any  street 
or  public  place  unless  he  is  over  10  years  of  age. 

Seo.  5.  No  person  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  emplojred  or  permitted 
to  work  as  a  messenger  for  a  telegraph,  telephone,  or  messenger  company  in 
tlie  distribution,  transmission,  or  delivery  of  goods  or  messages  before  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10  o*clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 

Seo.  6.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  16  years,  and  no  girl  under  the  age  of  18 
years,  shall  be  employed,  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  at  any  gainful 
occupation,  other  than  domestic  service  or  work  on  a  farm,  more  than  58 
hours  In  any  one  week,  nor  more  thao  11  hours  In  any  oue  day;  nor  before  the 
hour  of  half  past  6  o'clock  In  the  rooming,  nor  after  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  In 
the  evening,  except  that  minors  16  years  of  age  or  over  may  work  in  retail 
stores  and  telephone  exchanges  until  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Sec.  7.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or 
Buffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  In  connection  with,  any  place  or  establishment 
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named  in  section  1  unless  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  snch 
child  procures  and  keeps  on  file  and  accessible  to  any  tmant  officer  or  other 
authorized  inspector  an  employment  certificate  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

SEa  8.  On  the  termination  of  the  employment  of  a  child  #hose  employment 
certificate  is  on  file,  such  certificate  shall  be  kept  by  the  employer  and  sur- 
rendered to  any  authorized  inspector  on  demand. 

Sec.  9.  An  employmoit  certificate  shall  be  issued  only  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  or  where  there  is  no  superintendent,  by  a  person  authorized  by 
the  school  board,  provided,  however,  that  no  person  authorized  as  aforesaid 
shaU  have  authority  to  issue  such  certificate  for  any  child  then  in  or  about 
to  enter  such  person's  own  employment,  or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or  cor- 
poration of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer,  or  employee;  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester the  provisions  of  chapter  205  of  the  session  laws  of  1905  shall  remain 
In  force,  but  the  person  appointed  under  such  provisions  shall  be  subject  to 
the  terms  of  this  act 

Sec.  10.  The  person  authorized  to  issue  an  employment  certificate  shall  not 
issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined,  approved,  and  filed  the 
following  papers  duly  executed : 

(1)  The  school  record  of  such  child,  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act.  (2)  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate 
of  birth  or  baptism  or  public  record  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
snch  child.  (3)  A  certificate  from  a  medical  officer  of  the  local  board  of 
health,  or  from  a  physician  designated  by  the  school  board,  certifying  that  the 
child  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age,  and  that  he 
is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which 
he  intends  to  do. 

Sec  11.  No  employment  certificate  shall  be  issued  until  the  child  in  ques- 
tion has  personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the  person  Issuing 
the  certificate. 

Sec.  12.  E^very  such  employment  certificate  shall  state  the  name,  sex,  and 
date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child ;  shall  describe  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes, 
the  height  and  weight,  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks  of  such  child; 
that  all  papers  required  by  the  preceding  sections  have  been  duly  examined, 
approved,  and  filed;  that  the  child  named  in  the  certificate  has  appeared 
before  the  person  signing  the  same  and  been  examined;  and  that  such  cb^d 
has  been  fonnd  to  be  able  to  read  understandlngly  and  write  leg'bly  simple 
sent^ices  in  the  English  language.  Every  such  certificate  shall  l>e  signed.  In 
the  presence  of  the  person  issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name 
it  is  issued,  and  shall  show  the  date  of  its  issue. 

Sec.  13.  The  school  record  required  by  this  act  shall  be  signed  by  the 
principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  has  attended 
and  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  to  a  child  entitled  thereto.  Such  record 
shall  certify  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schools,  or 
private  schools  lawfully  approved  as  such,  for  not  less  than  300  half  days, 
as  shown  by  the  school  register,  during  the  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at 
the  age  of  14,  or  during  the  year  previous  to  applying  for  such  school  record, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  read  understandlngly  and  write  legibly  simple  sen- 
tences In  the  English  language.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  date 
of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child,  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school, 
and  the  name  of  his  parent  guardian,  or  custodian. 

Sec.  14.  The  superintendent  of  schools  or  other  person  authorized  to  Issue 
employment  certificates  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  same  in  a  book.  Such 
record  shall  contain  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  children  to  whom  certificates 
are  granted,  numbered  consecutively,  together  with  the  date  of  issue  and  the 
signature  of  the  officer  Issuing  the  certificate,  and  such  books  shall  be  care- 
fully preserved. 

Sec.  15.  All  blank  forms  for  records  used  In  the  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration of  this  act  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  shall  be  fumii^ed  by  the 
State,  and  methods  of  keeping  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  him  as  being 
within  the  contemplation  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  16.  The  tmant  officer  of  each  school  district  shall  visit,  inspect,  and 
cause  to  be  enforced  the  provisions  of  this  act  In  his  district  and  for  this 
purpose  shall  have  power  to  serve  warrants. 

Sbo.  17.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  appoint  not  exceeding 
three  State  inspectors,  who  shall  be  paid  their  neceesaiy  expenses  and  such 
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compensation  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  determine,  not  exceeding 
$1,200  per  annum  each,  and  who  sliall  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  work. 
The  State  inspectors,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  shall  inspect  all  factories,  and  other  places  of  employment  witbin 
the  contemplation  of  this  act  and  all  records  and  methods  of  enforcement 
They  shall  have  the  same  power  as  to  enforcement  and  the  serving  of  war- 
rants as  the  several  truant  officers.  The  superintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
with  the  approval  of  the  attorney  general,  may  employ  counsel  and  provide 
legal  assistance  whenever  the  same  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  a 
charge  upon  the  appropriation  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  18.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  frequently  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  several  school  boards  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  several 
truant  officers.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  may 
require  school  boards  to  appoint  additional  truant  officers  if  in  their  Judgment 
such  additional  officers  are  necessary.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  may  require  the  school  board  of  any  school  district  to 
remove  any  truant  officer  found  by  them  to  be  incompetent  and  to  appoint  a 
competent  successor,  and  upon  the  failure  or  neglect  of  the  school  board  to  do 
so  they  may  appoint  such  truant  officer  and  fix  his  compensation,  and  such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the  district. 

Sec.  19.  An  inspector  or  truant  officer  shall  make  demand  upon  any  employer 
in  or  about  whose  place  or  establishment  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
16  years  is  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  and  whose  employment 
certificate  is  not  filed  as  required  by  this  act,  that  such  employer  shall  either 
furnish  him  within  10  days  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  child  is  In  fact 
over  16  years  of  age,  or  shall  cease  to  employ  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to 
work  in  such  place  or  establishment.  The  inspector  shall  require  from  such 
employer  the  same  evidence  of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required  In  the  Issuance 
of  an  employment  certificate,  and  the  employer  furnishing  such  evidence  shall 
not  be  required  to  furnish  any  further  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child. 

Sec  20.  Whoever  employs  any  child,  and  whoever  having  under  his  control 
as  parent,  guardian,  or  otherwise  any  child,  permits  or  suffers  such  child  to 
be  employed  or  to  work  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $200,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
10  nor  more  than  30  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  21.  Whoever  continues  to  employ  any  child  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  after  being  notified  thereof  by  an  iu'^pector  or  truant 
officer,  shall  for  every  day  thereafter  that  such  employment  continues  be  fined 
not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $20. 

Sec.  22.  Any  person  authorized  to  sign  any  certificate  or  paper  called  for  by 
this  act  who  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $200,  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not  less  than  6  nor 
more  than  30  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  23.  Refusal  by  an  employer  to  produce  any  employment  certificate 
required  by  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of 
any  child  whose  employment  certificate  is  not  produced. 

Sec  24.  Any  superintendent  of  schools  or  other  person  issuing  employment 
certificates  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25. 

Sec  25.  The  sum  of  $6,500  annually  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act. 

Sec  26.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage  and  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.      Ch.  162,  Apr.  15, 1911. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  regulating  the  age,  employment  safety, 
health,  and  work  hours  of  persons,  employees,  and  operatives  in  factories, 
workshops,  mills,  and  all  places  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  any  kind 
is  carried  on,  etc.,  approved  Mar.  24,  1904. 

No  minor  under  16  shall  be  employed  or  allowed  to  work  in  such  a  place 
more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  5?  hours  in  a  week,  and  between  July  4,  ICXO, 
and  July  4,  1911,  no  minor  under  15  shall  be  employed  or  allowed  to  work  in 
such  a  place  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  After  July  4, 1911,  no  minor  under 
16  shall  be  so  employed.    Penalty  for  yiolation,  $60  for  each  off^iae. 

Ch.  277,  Apr.  12. 1910. 
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New  Jersey:  Regulating  the  employment  of  persons  as  messengers  for  the 
dlstribntlon,  transmission,  or  delivery  of  goods,  messages,  or  the  performance 
of  other  service. 

"  1.  No  person  under  the  age  of  21  years  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  no 
person  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  other  municipalities,  shall  be  employed 
or  permitted  to  work  as  a  messenger  for  or  by  any  telegraph,  telephone,  or 
messenger  corporation,  firm,  or  person  owning,  engaged  in,  or  operating  the 
business  of  distributing,  transmitting,  or  delivering  goods  or  messages  or  in 
the  performance  of  other  service,  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day :  Provided,  That  the  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  have  the  power  to  grant  permits  under  extraordinary  circumstances  for 
the  delivery  of  telegrams  or  telephone  messages  between  the  hours  of  10 
p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 

"  2.  Any  such  corporation,  firm,  or  person  engaged  in  or  operating  the  busi- 
ness of  distributing,  transmitting,  or  delivering  goods  or  messages  as  afore- 
said, who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  $100  for  each  offense,  to  be  sued  for  in  an.  action  of  debt,  for  the 
use  of  the  State  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  repetition  or  repetitions  thereof 
shall  each  constitute  a  separate  offense.'*  Ch.  363,  May  2,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  Regulating  the  age,  employment,  safety,  health,  and  work  hours 
of  persons,  ^nployees,  and  operatives  in  mercantile  establishments. 

**1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed,  allowed,  or 
permitted  to  work  in  any  mercantile  establishment  during  any  of  the  hours 
in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  in  which  such  child 
resides;  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  who  shall  employ,  allow,  or 
permit  to  work  in  any  mercantile  establishment  any  child  under  the  age  of 
14  years  during  the  time  prohibited  by  this  section  shall  incur  a  penalty 
of  $50. 

"2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed,  allowed,  or 
permitted  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  mercantile  establishment 
more  than  58  hours  in  any  one  week  or  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day  (excepting  one  day  in  the  week, 
when  such  minors  may  be  permitted  to  work  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening). 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  sucii 
minors  between  the  15th  day  and  the  25th  day  of  December,  Inclusive,  when 
such  minors  may  be  permitted  to  work  until  10  o'clock  in  the  evening;  any 
corporation,  firm,  or  individual  who  shall  inviolate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50. 

*'3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  assistant  com- 
missioner, or  the  inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor,  or  truant  officers  or 
other  person  empowered  by  law  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at 
8Cho(d  and  they  shall  have  power  to  investigate  and  inspect  all  mercantile 
establishments  coming  under  the  Intent  and  provisions  of  this  act. 

*'4.  A  corporation,  firm,  or  person  owning  or  operating  a  place  or  places 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  employing,  allowing,  or  per- 
mitting cliildren  actually  or  apparently  under  16  years  of  age  to  work  therein 
shall  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  main  office  of  such  place  in  the  town 
or  city  in  which  such  place  Is  located  a  register  or  record  In  which  shall  be 
recorded  the  name,  place  of  residence,  and  time  of  employment  of  all  such 
minors  employed  therein,  together  with  a  transcript  of  tie  record  of  birth  of 
such  minors  duly  attested  by  an  officer  having  by  law  the  authority  to  keep 
records  of  birth  in  the  State,  county,  or  city  in  which  such  child  was  bom ; 
if  no  such  birth  certificate  can  be  obtained  and  the  child  was  baptized  then  a 
certified  copy  of  the  baptismal  record  of  the  church  or  pai^ish  in  whi^  such 
baptism  took  place,  duly  certified  as  a  true  copy  under  the  hand  of  the 
person  having  the  custody  of  such  church  or  parish  records,  which  shall 
set  forth  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  baptism.  In  the  case  of  foreign- 
bom  children  the  same  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  birth  or  baptismal  cer- 
tificate shall  be  required  as  is  required  of  a  native-bom  child  in  addition  to 
the  passport  under  which  such  child  was  admitted  to  this  country  or  a  true 
copy  of  the  same.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  power  to  issue  per- 
mits of  employment  to  children  upon  the  production  of  evidence  of  the  child's 
age  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner:  Provided,  IHiat  he  shall  first  be  satis- 
fled  that  the  child  can  not  obtain  a  transcript  of  the  birth  record  or  passport 
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or  a  baptismal  certificate  as  above  provided;  sach  registers,  certificates,  and 
transcripts  sliall  be  produced  for  inspection  upon  demand  of  the  commissioner, 
assistant,  or  any  of  the  inspectors,  or  any  truant  officer  or  other  i)erson  em- 
powered by  law  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at  school;  any  corpo- 
ration, firm,  or  person  failing  to  keep  such  registers  or  refusing  to  permit 
the  persons  herein  authorized  to  inspect  the  same  or  the  certificates,  tran- 
scripts, and  passports  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  offense. 

"5.  Anyone  who  shall  swear  falsely  to  any  affidavit  or  present  any  cer- 
tificate or  paa9)ort  which  he  or  she  knows  to  be  false,  and  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  aid,  assist,  or  advise  the  making  of  a  false  affidavit  or  the 
obtaining  of  a  false  certificate  or  passport,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50 
for  each  offense. 

"  6.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  his  assistant,  or  any  inspector,  or  truant 
officer,  or  other  person  empowered  by  law  to  compel  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school,  is  hereby  empowered  to  enter  into  and  inspect  at  any  reason- 
able time  and  without  notice  or  request  for  permission  all  mercantile  estab- 
lishments coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  demand  of  any 
parent,  custodian,  of  guardian  proof  of  the  age  of  a  child  satisfactory  to  the 
commissioner,  and  such  parent,  parents,  custodian,  or  guardians  shall  within 
five  days  after  such  demand  is  made  furnish  to  such  officer  proof  of  such 
child's  age ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  to  procure  and  furnish  such  proof 
of  age,  such  child  shall  be  discharged  by  his  or  her  employer  upon  notice  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  commissioner,  and  shall  not  be  employed  until  such 
proof  of  age  shall  have  been  furnished  to  the  commissioner. 

"  7.  The  opcHiings  of  all  holstways,  hatchways,  elevators,  and  wellholes 
upon  every  floor  of  any  place  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  protected  by  good  and  sufllcient  trapdoors  or  self-closing  hatches  and 
safety  catches,  or  strong  guard  rails  at  least  3  feet  high,  and  shall  be  kept 
closed  and  protected  at  all  times,  except  when  in  actual  use  by  the  occupant  of 
the  building  having  the  use  and  control  of  the  same. 

"  8.  The  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  a  place  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  employer,  shall  provide  in  each  mercantile  establishment  proper 
and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation ;  in  case  of  failure  the  commissioner  shall 
order  such  ventilation  to  be  provided ;  such  owner,  agent,  lessee,  or  employer 
shall  provide  such  ventilation  within  20  days  after  the  service  upon  him  of 
such  order  in  writing,  and  in  case  of  failure  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10 
for  each  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  given  by  such  order  to  make  the 
change. 

''9.  Every  mercantile  establiidmient  shall  contain  sufficient,  suitable,  con- 
venient, and  separate  water-closets  for  each  sex,  which  shall  be  properly 
screened,  ventilated,  and  kept  clean;  and  also,  if  ordered  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  a  suitable  and  convenient  washroom;  the  water-closets  used 
by  women  shall  have  separate  approaches;  If  women  or  girls  are  employed, 
a  dressing  room  shall  be  provided  for  them  when  ordered  by  the  commissioner. 
' "  10.  An  abstract  of  this  law  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  upon  request 
by  the  commissioner  to  every  corporation,  firm,  or  person  in  this  State  who 
is  affected  thereby,  and  every  such  corporation,  firm,  or  person  to  whom  a 
copy  of  such  abstract  is  sent  or  delivered  shall  post  such  abstract  of  this  law 
and  keep  it  posted  in  plain  view,  in  such  place  that  it  can  be  easily  read  by 
the  employees  or  operatives  in  coming  in  or  going  out  froth  said  mercantile 
establishment. 

"  11.  No  person  shall  Interfere  with,  delay,  obstruct,  or  hinder,  by  force  or 
otherwise,  the  commissioner,  the  assistant  commissioner,  Inspectors,  or  truant 
officers  while  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  answer,  in  writ- 
ing or  otherwise,  questions  asked  by  such  officers  relating  to  the  matters  com- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  no  person  shall  impersonate  an  officer 
of  the  department  or  forge  his  certificate  of  authority. 

"  12.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sections  7,  9. 
10,  and  11  of  this  act  the  commissioner  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to*  make  such  orders  In  writing  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  employees 
and  operatives  and  the  aiforcement  of  this  act,  in  places  coming  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  as  in  his  judgment  shall  seem  necessary  to  carry  Into 
effect  the  provisions  of  such  sections;  such  order  shall  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  commissioner,  and  shall  specify  what  shall  be  necessary*  to  be  done 
and  within  what  time;  any  corporation,  firm,  or  person  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  7,  9,  10,  and  11  shall,  for  each  olfeiise,  be  liable  to  « 
penalty  of  |G0. 
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''IS.  All  proceedings  brought  under  the  previsions  of  this  act  shall  be  by 
action  of  debt,  in  the  name  of  the  commissioner,  to  be  instituted  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  a  city,  recorder's  court  of  cities,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the 
peace  having  due  Jurisdiction,  and  the  first  process  shall  be  by  summons 
returnable  in  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  10  days,  which  process  shall  be 
served  on  the  owner  or  owners,  person  or  persons,  or  any  of  them,  owning 
the  place  or  operating  the  business  wherein  the  alleged  violation  of  law  has 
taken  place ;  if  such  owner  or  owners,  person  or  persons,  reside  in  the  county 
where  the  offense  was  committed,  or  if  the  owner  or  owners,  i)erson  or  per- 
sons, as  aforesaid,  do  not  so  reside  in  the  county  where  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, then  said  process  shall  be  served  on  the  sup^ntendent,  foreman,  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  business  or  place ;  service  upon  a  corporation  shall  be 
made  upon  the  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  or  any  director,  and  if 
none  of  them  reside  in  the  county  where  the  offense  was  conmiitted.  then 
service  may  be  made  upon  the  superintendent,  foreman,  or  person  in  charge 
of  the  business  or  place;  in  case  the  owner  or  owners  of  a  building  reside 
without  the  limits  of  the  county,  then  service  of  the  process  may  be  made 
upon  the  agent  in  charge  of  said  building,  but  if  there  be  no  such  agent,  then 
service  of  the  process  may  be  made  by  affixing  a  copy  thereof  to  the  main 
outer  door  of  such  building  at  least  10  days  before  the  return  day  thereof; 
all  proceedings  thereafter  sliall  be  the  same  as  in  an  action  of  debt  in  said 
court ;  the  finding  of  the  court  shall  be  that  the  defendant  has  or  has  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  incurred  the  penalty  claimed  in  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  judgment  shall  be  given  accordingly ;  in  case  an  execution  shall  issue  and 
be  returned  unsatisfied,  the  court,  on  application,  after  notice  to  the  defendant, 
may  award  an  execution  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant,  if  an  individual, 
and  in  case  such  a  defendant  is  committed  under  such  an  execution  he  shall 
not  be  discharged  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  State,  but  shall  only  be 
discharged  by  the  court  making  the  order  for  the  body  execution,  one  or  more 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  when  such  court  or  justice  shall  be 
satisfied  that  further  confinement  will  not  result  in  the  payment  of  the 
Judgment  and  costs;  all  moneys  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

"  14.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  act  entitled  'An  act  regulating  the  age,  employment,  safety,  health, 
and  work  hours  of  persons,  employees,  and  operatives  in  factories,  workshops, 
mills,  and  all  places  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  any  kind  is  carried  on 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  department  for  the  enforcement  thereof,'  ap- 
proved March  24,  1904,  or  the  amendment  thereof  and  supplements  thereto, 
but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  h^d  to  be  in  addition  thereto. 

"  15.  '  Mercantile  establishments '  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  to  any  emplojrment  of  labor  other  than  a  factory,  workshop,  mill,  or 
other  place  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  any  kind  is  carried  on. 

"  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately."  Oh.  136,  Apr.  7, 1911. 

New  York:   Amending  the  education  law. 

Section  630  more  specifically  designates  the  officers  by  whom  employment 
certificates  are  to  be  issued.  Oh.  140,  Apr.  22, 1910. 

New  York:    Amending  the  lal)or  law  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  messengers. 

In  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class  no  person  under  the  age  of  21  years 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  as  a  messenger  for  a  telegraph  or 
messenger  company  in  the  distribution,  transmission,  or  delivery  of  goods  or 
messages  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
any  day.  Oh.  342,  May  21,  1910.     (Oct  1, 1910.) 

New  York:   Amending  the  labor  law  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  minors. 

No  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  in  any  bowling  alley,  in  the  dlstribu- 
tain  of  articles,  or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles  or  as  messenger, 
usher,  or  checker  in  places  of  amusement  more  than  54  hours  in  any  one  week 
or  more  than  9  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  between  7  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m 

Ch.  387,  June  6, 1910.     (Oct.  1,  1910). 

New  York:    Amending  the  labor  law  relative  to  employment  of  women  and 
children. 
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No  child  nnder  16  shall  be'employed  in  operating  or  assisting  In  operating 
any  of  the  following  machines:  ♦  ♦  ♦  drill  presses;  metal  or  paper  cut- 
ting machines ;  comer  staying  machines  in  paper-box  factories. 

Ch.  107,  Apr.  19.  1910.     (Oct  1.  1910.) 

New  York:  In  every  case  before  an  employment  certificate  is  issued  the  phy^- 
cal  fitness  of  the  child  applying  for  same  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  department  or  board  of  health.  Report  shall  be  made  of  the 
same  monthly  to  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Ch.  333,  Apr.  15,  1912. 

New  York:    Regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories. 

Male  under  18,  maximum  54  (was  60)  hours  per  week;  9  (was  10)  hours 
per  day.  Not  between  12  midnight  and  4  a.  m. ;  not  more  than  six  days  per 
week. 

Female  under  21,  not  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  Not  more  than  six 
days,  54  hours  (was  60)  per  week,  or  9  hours  (was  10)  per  day. 

Hours  per  day  for  males  16  to  18  and  females  over  16  may  be  rearranged 
to  provide  for  a  half  holiday,  etc.,  but  maximum  hours  per  week  must  be 
observed. 

Canning  industry  excepted,  June  15  to  October  16  (i.  e.,  for  minors  16 
and  over).  Ch.  538,  Apr.  19,  1912. 

North  Dakota:    See  A  (a), 

Ohio:    Fixing  a  fine  of  $25  to  $50  for  employing  a  boy  under  18  years  of  age 

as  messenger  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  connection  with  any  telephone, 

telegraph,  or  messenger  office  or  company. 

Laws  1910,  p.  240,  S.  B.  No.  179,  May  17,  1910. 

♦  Pennsylvania  (1910)  :  Under  the  Act  of  Apr.  29,  1909,  P.  L.  283,  relating  to 
the  employment  of  child  labor,  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  is  required  to  issue  certificates  to  all  minors  residing  in  the  city 
whether  they  belong  to  the  public  school  or  not 

Minors  residing  out  of  the  State,  who  seek  employment  in  Philadelphia, 
should,  if  qualified,  be  furnished  with  employment  certificates  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Pliiladelphia. — Request  of  Supt  of  Pub.  Inst  SchaeflTer 
for  Opinion.    Hargest,  Asst  Atty.  (Sen.,  Jan.  31,  1910,  Opinion,  37  Pa.,  155. 

Rhode  Island:  An  act  in  amendment  of  chapter  78  of  the  Oeneral  Laws,  en- 
titled •*  Of  Factory  Inspection,"  etc. 

Omits  former  provision  that  restriction  as  to  hours  of  work  (8  p.  m.  to 
6  a.  m.)  for  children  under  16  shall  not  apply  to  mercantile  establishments 
on  Saturdays  or  on  the  four  days  immediatelv  preceding  (}hristma&  Adds 
a  new  clause  in  the  "Age  and  employment  certificate"  to  the  effect  that  the 
child  named  is  able  to  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  soitences  in  the 
ESnglish  language.^  Omits  requirement  of  oath  to  certificate  of  parent  or 
guardian.  Provides  that  In  case  of  doubt  any  factory  inspector  shall  in- 
vestigate the  truth  of  statements  in  any  certificate  and  shall  order  the  said 
certificate  canceled  if  he  finds  that  it  should  not  have  been  issued.  When- 
ever any  factory  inspector  has  reason  to  doubt  that  any. child  employed  in 
any  factory,  etc.,  has  reached  the  age  of  16,  he  shaU  demand  that  such 
child's  employer  produce  within  10  days  a  certificate  of  age  from  the  authority 
legally  designated  to  issue  age  and  employment  certificates,  or  cease  to  em- 
ploy such  child.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  do  either  is  declared 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable,  etc.  Ch.  533,  Apr.  1, 1910.     (Sept  1, 1910.) 

Rhode  Island:  An  act  in  amendment  of  chapter  78  of  the  General  Laws,  en- 
titled "  Of  Factory  Inspection,"  etc. 

Provides  two  additional  inspectors  [total  five! ;  increases  appropriation 
for  their  expenses;  provides  for  inspection  of  bakeries,  confectioneries,  and 
ice  cream  manufactories,  etc  Ch.  576,  Apr.  29.  1910. 

Rhode  Island:  Forbidding  the  employment  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age 
as  messenger  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  Ch.  814,  Apr.  26,  1912. 

iJan.  1.  1911. 
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So«th  CaroBna:    Amending  Act  No.  18,  1908,  relating  to  the  employment  of 
chlldr^a. 

ProTides  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  16  (formerly  12)  shall  be  employed 
between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  except  to  make  up  lost  time  in  legal 
employment  Strikes  out  section  8  of  the  act  of  1908,  permitting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  of  widowed  mothers  or  disabled  fathers.  Strikes  out  section 
6  of  the  act  of  1903  providing  that  children  who  can  read  and  write  and  who 
have  attended  school  four  months  during  the  year  may  be  employed.  Amends 
provision  as  to  certificate  of  parent 

Act  No.  18,  F^.  16,  19tL     (Jan.  1,  1912.) 

Soaih  Carolina:    Regulating  the  employment  of  children. 

In  cities  ha^ng  a  population  of  5,0(X)  or  over  no  child  under  14  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  as  messenger  and  no  miuor  under  18  shall  be  so  em- 
ployed between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  Enforced  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  industries.  No.  405,  F^.  20,  1912. 

Tennessee:    Regulating  the  employment  of  minor  children. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  foreman,  owner»  or 
other  person  to  employ,  permit,  or  suffer  to  work  any  child  less  than  14 
years  of  age  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  mill,  factory,  workshop, 
laundry,  telegraph  or  telephone  office,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission 
of  merchandise  or  messages. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  foreman,  owner,  or  other 
person  to  employ,  permit,  or  suffer  to  work  any  child  under  14  years  of  age 
in  any  business  or  service  whatever  which  interferes  with  the  child's  attend- 
ance at  school,  except  in  agricultural  or  domestic  seiiyice,  during  any  part 
of  the  term  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are 
in  session. 

Sec.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted, 
or  suffered  to  work  in  any  of  the  following  occupations  or  in  any  of  the 
following  positions:  Repairing  machine  belts,  while  in  motion,  in  any  worlf- 
shop  or  factory,  or  assisting  therein  in  any  capacity  whatever ;  adjusting  any 
belt  to  any  machinery;  oiling  or  cleaning  machinery  or  assisting  therein; 
operating  or  assisting  in  operating  circular  or  band  saws,  wood  shapers,  wood 
Jointers,  planers,  sandpaper  or  wood  polishing  machinery,  picker  machines, 
machines  used  in  picking  wool,  machines  used  in  picking  cotton,  machines 
used  in  picking  hair,  machines  used  in  picking  any  upholstering  material; 
paper-lacing  machines,  leather-burnishing  machines  in  any  tannery  or  leather 
manufactory.  Job  or  cylinder  printing  presses  operated  by  power  other  than 
foot  power,  emery  or  polishing  wheels  used  for  polishing  metal,  wood  turning 
or  boring  machinery,  stamping  machines  used  in  sheet  metal  and  tinware 
manufacturing,  stamping  machines  in  washer  and  nut  factories,  corrugating 
rolls  such  as  are  used  in  roofing  and  washboard  factories ;  steam  boilers,  steam 
machinery,  or  other  steam-generating  apparatus;  dough  brakes  or  cracker 
machinery  of  any  description ;  wire  or  iron  straightening  machinery ;  rolling- 
mill  machinery,  punches,  or  shears;  washing,  grinding,  or  mixing  mills;  cal- 
ender rolls  in  rubber  manufacturing;  laundering  machinery;  dipping,  dry- 
ing, or  packing  matches ;  or  in  mines  or  quarries. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  foreman,  owner,  or  other 
person  to  employ  any  child  under  18  years  of  age  as  a  messenger  for  a  tele- 
graph or  messenger  company  in  the  distribution,  transmission,  or  delivery  of 
goods  or  messages  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  any  day. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  foreman,  owner,  or  other 
person  to  employ,  permit,  or  suffer  to  work  any  child  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  years  In,  about  or  In  connection  with  any  place  or  establishment 
named  in  section  1,  unless  said  proprietor,  foreman,  owner,  or  other  person 
keep  on  fil^  and  accessible  to  the  shop  and  factory  inspector  a  sworn  statement 
made  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  any  person  acting  as  guardian  of  such 
child,  setting  forth  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child,  and  whoever  shall 
make  false  statement  as  to  the  age  of  such  child  in  such  sworn  statement 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  employs  any  child  and  whoever  having  under  his  control  as 
parent  guardian,  or  otherwise  any  child,  permits  or  suffers  such  child  to  be 
employed  or  to  work  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
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deemed  guilty  of  a  luisdenieaDor,  and  upon  convicUou  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $25  nor  more  than  $250,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Oh.  67,  July  4. 1911. 

Virginia:  Amending  act  regulating  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments where  females  and  children  under  14  are  emplpyed  so  as  to  embrace 
workshops  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Limits  such  employment  to  10  hours  a  day  of  24  hours. 
Does  not  apply  to— 

1.  Bookkeepers,  stenographers,  cashiers,  and  office  assistants. 

2.  Packers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  between  July  1  and  November  1. 

3.  Mercantile  establishments  in  towns  of  less  than  2,000  or  in  country 
districta 

4.  Mercantile  establishments  on  Saturday.  Oh.  248,  Mar.  14, 1912. 

West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sections  455,  456,  457,  and  458  of 
the  Code  of  West  Virginia  of  1906,  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mill,  work- 
shop, or  manufacturing  establishment  No  such  child  may  be  employed  in 
any  occupation  while  the  schools  are  in  session  without  the  permission  of  the 
State  commissioner  of  labor  or  the  county  superintendent 

No  child  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  a  factory,  mill  ,or  work- 
shop unless  the  employer  keeps  on  file  and  accessible  an  employment  certifi- 
cate for  such  child,  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Fine  for  viola- 
tion, not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  |50  for  each  offense.  Fines  paid  into 
school-building  fund  of  district  wherein  offense  is  committed. 

Ch.  60.  Feb.  27, 1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsection  1  of  section  1728c-l  of  the  Statutes,  relating 
to  the  labor  of  minors  14  to  16  years  of  age.  Ch.  660,  July  14,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsections  1,  2,  8,  and  4  of  section  1728a,  sections 
•I728a-1,  1728a-2,  1728b,  1728c.  1728d,  1728e,  1728f,  1728g,  1728h,  and  17281; 
repealing  subdivisions  5  and  6  of  sections  1728a  and  creating  sections  1728a-3, 
1728a--l,  1728a-5,  and  1728a-6  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  child  labor. 

Amends  the  old  law  in  numerous  minor  particulars. 

Ch.  479.  June  28,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  "To  create  sections  1021b-l  to  1021b-31,  inclusive,  of  the  Stat- 
utes creating  an  industrial  commission,  transferring  to  such  commission  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  the  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics,  and  superseding  the  industrial  accident  board  created 
by  chapter  50  of  the  laws  of  1911  and  granting  such  commission  certain 
other  powers  and  providing  for  safe  and  hygi^iic  conditions  and  making  an 
appropriation  therefor;  and  repealing  subjsiection  18  of  section  170  and  sec- 
tions 926-161.  926-162.  926-163,  926-164,  926-165,  926-166,  926-168,  926-170, 
926-171,  1021e,  1021t  10211,  1021J,  1021k,  10211,  1729b,  1729c,  1729d,  1729e, 
1729f,  1729g,  1729h,  17291,  1729J  .and  1021c  of  the  Statutes. 

"Section  1021b-ll.  The  industrial  commission  is  vested  with  the  power 
and  Jurisdiction  to  have  such  supervision  of  every  employment  and  place  of 
employment  in  this  State  as  may  be  necessary  adequately  to  enforce  and 
administer  all  laws  and  all  lawful  orders  requiring  such  employment  and 
place  of  employment  to  be  safe  and  requiring  the  protection  of  the  life, 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  every  employee  in  such  employment  or  place 
of  employment  and  every  frequenter  of  such  place  of  employment 
"Sec.  1021b-12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission,  and  It 
shall  have  power.  Jurisdiction,  and  authority: 

"(1)  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  (2)  To  administer  and  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  child  labor,  laundries, 
stores,  employment  of  females,  licensed  occupations,  school  attendance, 
bakeries,  employment  offices,  intelligence  offices  and  bureaus,  manufacture  of 
cigars,  sweatshops,  com  shredders,  wood-sawing  machines,  fire  escapes  and 
means  of  egress  from  buildings,  scaffolds,  hoists,  ladders,  and  other  matters 
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r^atlng  to  the  erection,  repair,  alteration,  or  painting  of  buildings  and 
stmctnreB,  and  all  other  laws  protecting  the  life,  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  employees  in  ^nployments  and  places  of  employment  and  frequenters  of 
places  of  employment 

-(8)  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

•*(4)  ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"(5)  ♦     •     ♦ 

"(6)  ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"(7)  ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"(8)  ♦     •     • 

'*  (9)  To  establish  and  conduct  free  employment  agencies,  to  license  and 
supervise  the  work  of  private  employment  offices,  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
bring  together  employers  seeking  employees  and  working  people  seeking 
employment,  to  make  known  the  opportunities  for  self  employment  in  this 
State,  to  aid  in  inducing  minors  to  undertake  promising  skilled  employments, 
to  provide  industrial  or  agricultural  training  for  vagrants  and  other  persons 
unsuited  for  ordinary  employments,  and  to  encourage  wage  earners  to  insure 
themselves  against  distress  from  unemployment.  It  shall  investigate  the 
extent  and  causes  of  unemployment  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
remedies  therefor  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  it  shall  devise  and  adopt 
the  most  efficient  means  within  its  power  to  avoid  unemployment,  to  provide 
employment,  and  to  prevent  distress  from  involuntary  idleness. 

Oh.  485,  June  30, 1911. 

Wisconsin:  Creating  1728c-l  of  the  Statutes,  concerning  the  labor  of  minors 
14  to  16  years  of  age,  and  providing  a  penalty. 

•*  Section  1728c-1.  Whenever  an  evening  school,  continuation  classes,  in- 
dustrial school,  commercial  sdiool,  shall  be  established  in  any  town,  vil- 
lage, or  city  in  this  State  for  minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  every 
employer  shall  allow  all  minor  employees  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age 
a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the  minor 
may  by  law  be  required  to  attend  school. 

"2.  The  total  number  of  hours  spent  by  such  minors  at  work  and  in  the 
before-mentioned  schools  shall  together  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  hours 
of  work  for  which  minors  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age  may  by  law  be 
employed,  except  when  the  minor  shall  attend  school  a  greater  number  of 
hours  than  is  required  by  law,  in  which  case  the  total  nttmber  of  hours  may 
be  increased  by  the  excess  of  the  hours  of  school  attendance  over  the  mini- 
mum pre8cril)ed  by  law. 

"3.  Employers  shall  allow  the  reduction  in  hours  of  work  at  the  time 
when  the  classes  which  the  minor  is  by  law  required  to  attend  are  held  when- 
ever the  working  time  and  the  class  time  coincide. 

"4.  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  as  is  provided  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  of  section  1728a  of  the  Statutes." 

Ch.  505,  June  30,  1011. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  sections  1728p  to  1728za,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  work  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  sale  or  delivery 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals,  in  the  distribution  of  handbills 
and  circulars,  and  in  street  trades  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Ch.  439,  June  24,  191L 


H.  (h)  Separation  of  Races. 

Kentucky:    An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  common  schools  of  this  State,"  approved  March  24,  1908. 

"At  the  same  time  and  place  and  by  the  same  election  officers  who  con- 
duct the  election  for  subdlstrict  trustees,  an  election  shall  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  visitor  for  the  colored  school  or  schools  of  the  subdls- 
trict. Such  visitor  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  subdlstrict  trustees,  save  that  the  nominating  petition  shall  be  signed  by 
colored  voters,  and  that  colored  voters  alone  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  for  such 
Tisitor.    So  far  as  the  colored  school  or  schools  of  the  subdlstrict  are  con- 
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cerned,  the  duties  of  the  visitor  shall  be  identical  with  those  of  the  sob- 
district  trustee,  save  that  such  visitor  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  division 
board.    Neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the  governor. 

Ch.  114. 1910. 

Oklahoma:    See  A  (c), 

Virginia:   An  act  to  amend  section  40  of  the  Ck>de  of  Virginia. 

Every  person  having  one-sixteenth  [instead  of  one-fourth]  or  more  of  negro 
blood  shall  be  deemed  a  colored  person,  and  every  person  not  a  colored  per- 
son having  one-fourth  or  more  of  Indian  blood  shall  be  deemed  an  Indian. 

Ch.  357,  Mar.  17,  1910. 


I.     SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


(a)  General.' 

*  Georgia  (1911) :  Disturbance  of  sleight-of-hand  performance  given  at  school- 
house  held  not  a  violation  of  Pen.  CJode  1910,  sec.  424. — Harwell  t;.  State,  72 
S.  E.,  936. 

Massachusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  admission  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  to  places  of  amusement. 

Limits  the  operation  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  admission  of  children 
under  14  without  an  adult  to  places  of  amusement  to  the  hours  after  6  p.  m., 
and  when  the  school  the  child  attends  is  in  session.      Ch.  532,  May  18, 1910. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  prohibit  minors  from  entering  and  remaining  in  pool 
or  billiard  rooms,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  violation  thereof. 

Ch.  136,  Apr.  13,  1910. 
New  York:    Prohibiting  the  admission  of  any  child  under  16  to  any  public  pool 
or  billiard  room  unless  accompanied  by  its  parent  or  guardian. 

Ch.  383,  June  6,  1910.     (Sept  1,  1910.) 
New  York:    Relating  to  attendance  at  theatrical  performances  and  motion- 
picture  exhibitions  by  children  under  16  when  not  accompanied  by  parent  or 
guardian. 

Permits  such  attendance  if  the  performance  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  a 
church  or  school.  Ch.  475,  June  11,  1910. 

South  Carolina:    An  act  to  prohibit  minors  playing  pool  or  billiards. 

Also  prohibits  minors  frequenting  or  loitering  in  any  billiard  or  pool  room. 
Penalty  on  owner  or  keeper  of  place.    Does  not  apply  to  social  clubs  or  homes. 

Act  404,  Feb.  26,  1910. 
Virginia:   An  act  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  parents  or  guardians  to  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  support  their  childrai  under  14  years  of  age,  or  to  subject 
children  under  17  years  of  age  to  vicious  or  immoral  influence,  encourage  any 
child  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  or  to  send  a  child  under  17  to  certain  place& 

Any  person  within  the  State  of  Virginia  of  sufllcient  financial  ability, 
earnings,  or  income  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  for  any  child 
under  14  years  of  age,  of  which  he  or  she  shall  be  the  parent  or  guardian, 
such  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  will  prevent  the  sufTeriug  and  secure  the 
safety  of  such  child,  or  shall  subject  a  child  under  17  years  of  age  to  vicious 
or  immoral  infiuences,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shali  be  subject  to  punishment  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1()0,  or  by  imprisonment  in  Jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  days,  or  in 
lieu  thereof  to  hard  labor  on  the  public  roads  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60 
days,  but  the  court  in  its  discretion,  liaving  regard  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  defendant,  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  such  sen- 
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tence  and  to  rnnke  an  order,  which  shall  be  mibject  to  (Aange  by  it  from  time 
to  time  as  the  circumstances  may  require,  directhig  the  defendiint  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  monthly  for  the  space  of  one  year  to  the  guardian  or  custodian 
of  such  child,  or  to  any  society  or  association  approved  by  the  court,  and  to 
r^ease  the  defendant  from  custody  on  probation  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
upon  his  or  her  entering  into  recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties,  as  the 
court  may  direct 

The  conditions  of  the  above  recognizance  shall  be  such  that  if  the  de- 
fendant shall  promptly  make  such  payments,  and  shall  make  his  or  her 
appearance  in  court  whenever  ordered  to  do  so  within  the  year,  and  shall 
further  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  order,  and  of  any  subsequent  modifica- 
tion thereof,  then  the  recognizance  shall  be  void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and 
effect.  If  the  court  be  satisfied,  by  information  and  due  proof,  under  oath, 
that  at  any  time  during  the  year  the  defendant  has  violated  the  terms  of 
such  an  order,  it  may  forthwith  proceed  to  enforce  the  original  sentenca 
The  court  may  direct  the  probation  officer  of  such  city  or  town,  at  any  time, 
to  ascertain  and  report  to  it  if  the  defendant  is  obeying  such  order  of  the 
court 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause  or  encourage  any  boy  or  girl 
to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  or  for  any  person  to  said  or  cause  to  be  sent  any 
boy  or  girl,  under  17  years  of  age.  to  any  house  of  prostitution,  or  to  any 
saloon  or  wine  room,  or  to  any  policy  shop  or  gambling  place,  or  to  any  pool 
room  or  bucket  shop,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  knowingly  permit  con- 
tribute to,  encourage,  or  cause  any  such  child  to  be  guilty  of  any  vicious  or 
Immoral  conduct  and  any  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  tried  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  in  excess  of  $100,  or  by 
Imprisonment  in  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or,  in  discretion  of 
the  court  in  lieu  thereof,  to  hard  labor  on  the  public  roads  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  six  months.  Ch.  347,  Mar.  17,  1910. 


L  (b)  Corporal  Punishment. 

^Arkansas  (1910)  :  Schoolmaster  held  authorized  to  punish  a  pupil. 

A  schoolmaster  may  Infiict  reasonable  corporal  punishment  upon  a  pupil  for 
conduct  tending  to  demoralize  other  pupils  and  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
management  of  the  school.— Dodd  v.  State.  126  S.  W.,  834. 

Massachasetts:  Restricting  corporal  punishment  in  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys.  Ch.  489,  May  27,  1911. 

^  Missouri  (1910) :  A  teacher  may  discipline  pupils  by  corporal  punishment  in 
a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner. 

The  fact  that  a  teacher  punished  a  pupil  in  a  cruel  manner  held  admissible 
in  mltigntlon  of  exemplary  damages  In  an  action  by  the  teacher  for  an 
assault  by  the  jwrent.— Cook  v.  Neely  et  al.,  128  S.  W.,  233. 

Utah:    See  B  (d). 


I.  (c)  Suspension  and  Expulsion. 


I.  (d)  Fire  Drills. 

Iowa:    Creating  the  office  of  State  fire  marshal  and  deputy  fire  marshal. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  fire  marshal  and  his  deputies  to  require 
teacher  of  public  and  private  schools.  In  all  buildings  of  more  than  one 
story,  to  have  at  least  one  fire  drill  each  month,  and  to  require  all  teachers 
of  such  schools,  whether  occupying  buildings  of  one  or  more  stories,  to  keep 
all  doors  and  exits  of  their  respective  rooms  and  buildings  unlocked  during 
school  hours.    The  State  fire  marshal  shall  prepare  a  bulletin   upon  the 
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causes  and  dangers  of  fires,  arranged  in  not  less  than  four  divisions  or 
chapters,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  council  shall  publish  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  the  teachers 
thereof  shall  be  required  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  at  least  one  lesson  each 
quarter  of  the  school  year  with  reference  to  the  causes  and  dangers  of  fires. 
Any  teacher  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10 
for  each  offense."  Ch.  128,  Apr.  11, 1911. 

Michigan:    Creating  the  ofllce  of  State  fire  marshal,  etc. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  fire  marshal  and  deputy  and  assistant  fire 
marshals  to  require  teachers  of  private  and  public  schools  and  educational 
institutions  to  have  one  fire  drill  each  month,  and  to  Iceep  all  doors  and  exits 
unlocked  during  school  hours.  No.  79,  Apr.  14,  1911. 

New  York:   The  State  fire  marshal  shall  institute  and  supervise  fire  drills  in 

schools,  halls,  etc.     (Does  not  apply  to  New  York  City.) 

Ch.  453,  Apr.  16,  1912. 
Rhode  Island:    Requiring  fire  drills  once  a  month  in  every  public  and  private 

school  having  more  than  25  pupila  Ch.  797,  Apr.  18, 1912. 

Utah:    See  B  (d). 


L  (e)  School  Fraternities. 

•  California  (1912) :  "  Secret "  and  '*  oath-bound,"  as  used  in  Stat  1909.  p.  882, 
prohibiting  fraternities  in  public  schools,  held  synonymou& 

"Fraternities"  within  Stat.  1909,  p.  332,  held  to  include  sororities  and 
clubs.— Bradford  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  121 
Pac,  929. 

Michigan:   Abolishing  fraternities,  sororities,  and  all  other  secret  societies 
among  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  No.  271,  May  1,  1911. 


J.     HEALTH  REGULATIONS. 


(a)  General. 

California:  Providing  for  the  vaccination  of  school  children. 

Requires  vaccination  certificates  of  all  students  and  pupils  of  schools,  col- 
leges, universities,  and  academies,  both  public  and  private. 

Ch.  134,  Mar.  7,  1911. 

•Califofnia  (1910) :  Act  Feb.  20,  1889  (Stat  1889,  ch.  24),  providing  for  the 
exclusion  from  common  schools  of  unvaccinated  children  is  within  the  police 
power  of  the  legislature  and  is  constitutional. 

Act  Feb.  20,  1889  (Stat  1889,  ch.  24),  providing  that  the  trustees  of  the 
several  common-school  districts  are  directed  to  exclude  from  the  common 
schools  any  child  or  person  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  etc.,  is  mandatory. 

Act  Feb.  20,  1889  (Stat  1889,  ch.  24),  providing  for  vaccination  of  school 
children  was  not  repealed  by  the  compulsory  education  act  (Stat  1905,  ch. 
333).— State  Bd.  of  Health  v,  Bd.  of  Trustees  of  Watsonville  Sch.  Dist.  of 
Santa  Cruz  County  et  al.,  110  Pac,  137. 

Oonnecticat:    Amending  section  5  of  chapter  207  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1907. 

Requires  parents  after  due  notice  from  school  physician  to  have  diseased  or 
defective  children  treated.  Ch.  120,  June  28.  1911. 

Connecticut:  Concerning  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups. 

"  Section  1.  The  State  board  of  health,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communi- 
cable diseases,  may,  by  suitable  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  said  board. 
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regulate  or  prohibit  the  providing  or  ase  of  a  common  drinking  cnp  in  such 
public  places,  vehicles,  or  buildings  as  shall  be  designated  by  said  rules  and 
regulations.  The  State  board  of  health  shall  cause  such  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  printed  in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in  each  county  and  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  sent  to  each  county,  town,  city,  and  borough  health  officer,  and 
thereupon  said  rules  and  regulations  shall  become  effective. 

*'  Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25  for  each  offense." 

Ch.  96.  June  13. 1911. 

Idaho:    Providing  that  doors  in  public  assembly  halls,   churches,   theaters, 

schools,  etc.,  shall  swing  outward.  Ch.  97,  Feb.  14,  1911. 

Idaho:  See  A  (a). 
Illinois:  Prohibiting  the  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  in  public  and  private 

schools,  State  educational  institutions,  public  halls,  theaters,  hotels,  public 

buildings,  factories,  railroad  trains,  etc. 

S.  B.  No.  422,  p.  289,  June  5.  1911. 
Kentucky:  Prohibiting  the  use  of  public  drinking  cups  in  publicly  frequented 

places.  Ch.  60,  Mar.  3, 1912. 

Bfaryland:  Relating  to  fire  escapes. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  for  Allegany 
County  to  erect  and  maintain  fire  escapes  on  all  public  school  buildings  of 
two  stories  and  over,  each  of  such  buildings  to  have  at  least  two  fire  escapes 
of  safe,  substantial,  and  modem  construction  on  opposite  sides  of  such  build- 
ings.   Failure  to  comply  with  this  act  shall  constitute  malfeasance  in  office. 

Laws  1910,  p.  482,  ch.  222,  Apr.  7,  1910. 

Bfaryland:  Prohibiting  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups  in  all  public  places 

and  upon  railroad  trains  and  steamboats.  Ch.  156,  Apr.  4,  1912. 

Bfassachnsetts:  An  act  to  restrict  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups. 

The  board  of  health  is  authorized  to  prohibit  in  such  public  places,  vehicles, 
and  buildings  as  it  may  designate  the  providing  of  a  common  drinking  cup, 
and  may  establish  rules  and  regulation*?  for  the  purpose.  Violation  of  such 
r^ulation  shall  be  punishable  by  fine. 

Ch.  428,  Apr.  22,  1910.     (Oct  1,  1910.) 

Massachiisetts:  The  State  board  of  health  may  prohibit  in  public  places  the  use 
of  a  common  towel  and  may  establish  rules  and*  regulations. 

Ch.  59,  Feb.  9,  1912. 

New  Hampshire:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  health  to  prohibit  in  such 
public  places,  vehicles,  or  buildings  as  it  may  designate  the  providing  of  a 
common  drinking  cup.  Ch.  2,  Feb.  2,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  Restricting  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups  to  prevent  the  com- 
munication of  infectious  diseases. 

''1.  The  use  of  the  common  drinking  cup,  an  undoubted  source  of  com- 
munication of  infectious  diseases,  is  hereby  prohibited  in  all  public  places 
within  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  State  board  of  health  shall  have  full 
authority  to  establish  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  to  make  this 
prohibition  effective  as  in  their  Judgment  seems  wise  and  proper. 

**2.  Whoever  fails  to  observe  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  health  made  in  relation  thereto,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $25  for 
each  offense. 

"3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed.'* 

Ch.  171,  Apr.  15,  1911. 

Ohio:  See  D  (a). 

Oregon:  Authorizing  school  boards  to  prohibit  the  attendance  at  school  of  any 
pupil  affected  with  vermin  or  uncleanliness.  Ch.  82,  Feb.  17, 1911. 
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^Pennsylvania  (1910) :  Act  April  11,  1899  (P.  L.  38),  authorizlDg  school 
directors  of  townships  in  preventing  spread  of  contagious  diseases  deter- 
mined.— Sch.  Dist  of  Nether  Providence  Twp.  v,  Montgomery,  76  At,  75. 

South  Carolina:  The  executive  committee  of  the  State  board  of  health  may 
make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitation  of  ^  *  *  schools. 
Failure  to  comply  with  rules  shall  be  a  misdemeanor.    No.  419,  Feb.  12, 1912. 


J.  (b)  Physical  Examination  and  Medical  Inspection. 

See  also  T, 

€k>lorado:  Appropriating  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  providing  for  the  examination  and  care  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  and  making  an  appropriation  In  connection  therewith," 
approved  March  22, 1909.  Ch.  59,  June  1, 1911. 

Indiana:  To  protect  and  conserve  the  health  and  lives  of  school  children  and 
promote  their  efficiency  by  providing  for  their  medical  inspection  and  subse- 
quent necessary  treatment. 

Section  1.  All  school  trustees  and  township  trustees  are  herewith  permitted 
and  recommended  to  institute  medical  inspection  of  school  children  at  any 
time.  The  said  trustees  may  require  teachers  to  annually  test  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  all  school  children  under  their  charge.  The  said  tests  and  uses 
thereof  to  be  made  according  to  the  rules  hereinafter  authorized. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  "  medical  inspection  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
mean  the  testing  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  school  children  and  the  inspection 
of  said  children  by  school  physicians  for  disease,  disabilities,  decayed  teeth,  or 
other  defects  which  may  reduce  efficiency  or  tend  to  prevent  their  receiving 
the  full  benefits  of  school  work. 

Sec.  3.  Beginning  with  the  school  year  1911,  school  trustees  and  township 
trustees  may  appoint  at  least  one  school  physician  for  each  school  corporation : 
Provided,  That  where  practicable  two  or  more  school  corporations  may  unite 
and  employ  one  such  physician,  whose  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  prescribed 
in  this  act  and  the  fiuthorized  rules,  but  no  physician  shall  have  more  than 
2,000  school  children  under  his  charge.  Said  school  physicians  shall  be 
graduates  of  a  medical  college,  recognized  by  the  State  board  of  registration 
and  examination,  shall  hold  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  Indiana,  and 
shall  be  informed  and  skilled  in  medical  inspection  of  children,  informed  in 
the  health  laws  and  the  health  rules  of  the  State  board  of  health,  shall  be 
temperate,  able-bodied,  cleanly  in  person,  not  addicted  to  drugs,  and  of  good 
moral  character,  and  no  others  shall  be  appointed.  School  physicians  may  be 
discharged  by  the  appointing  power  at  any  time.  School  physicians  shall 
serve  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  the  appointing  trustee  or  trustees  may  determine. 

Sec  4.  School  physicians  shall  make  prompt  examination  and  diagnosis  of 
all  children  referred  to  them  and  such  further  examination  of  teachers, 
janitors,  and  school  buildings  as  in  their  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  may  require.  Whenever  a  school  child  is  found  to 
be  ill  or  suffering  from  any  physical  defect,  the  school  physician  shall 
promptly  send  it  home,  with  a  note  to  parents  or  guardians,  briefly  setting 
forth  the  discovered  f^cts,  and  advising  that  the  family  physician  be  con- 
sulted. If  the  parents  or  guardians  are  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  give  the 
relief  that  is  necessary,  then  school  trustees  and  town^p  trustees,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  provide  the  necessary  relief:  Provided,  That  in  cities  where 
public  dispensaries  exist,  the  relief  shall  be  given  by  said  dispensaries. 
School  physicians  shall  keep  accurate  card-index  records  of  all  examinations, 
and  said  records,  that  they  may  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  shall  be 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rules  authorized  in  this  act,  and  the 
method  and  manner  of  r^)orts  to  be  made  shall  be  according  to  said  rules: 
Provided,  however,  That  if  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  school  child  shall 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  furnish  the  written  certificate  of  any 
ropatable  physician  that  the  child  has  been  examined  and  parents  notified 
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of  the  results  of  such  examination,  in  such  cases  the  services  of  the  medical 
inspector  herein  provided  shall  be  dispensed  with,  and  such  certificate  shall 
be  furnished  by  such  parent  or  guardian  from  time  to  time,  as  required  by 
the  trustee  or  board  of  trustees  having  charge  of  such  schools. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  board  of  health  riiall 
jointly  pass  rules  for  the  detail  enforcement  of  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
which  rules  shall  bear  the  printed  seals  of  said  boards;  the  said  rules  to  be 
printed  and  promulgated  by  the  State  printing  board;  promulgation  to  con- 
sist in  supplying  a  reasonable  number  of  copies  to  each  county  superintendent 
from  whom  all  who  are  Interested  may  procure  a  copy. 

Sec.  6.  All  violations  of  this  act,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  or  more  than  $50. 

Ch.  200,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

^  Minnesota  (1910) :  A  school  board  may  employ  a  suitable  person  to  ascertain 
the  physical  condition  of  pupils  In  attendance  on  public  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict—State ex  rel.  Stoltenberg  v.  Brown,  City  Comptroller,  128  N.  W.,  294. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  chapter  177  of  the  Acts  of  1910  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  cities  of  this  State  to  make  annual  apropriations  to  incorporate 
dental  associations  of  this  State  conducting  and  maintaining  dental  clinics 
in  such  cities  for  the  free  treatment  of  indigent  persons." 

Increases  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  the  amount  permitted  to  be  appropriated 
by  every  city,  and  restricts  benefits  to  residents  of  city  making  appropriation. 

Ch.  79,  Mar.  30.  1911. 

New  York:  Relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  of  every  union  free-school  district  shall  have  power 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  medical  Inspection  of  all  chil- 
dren in  attendance  upon  schools  under  their  supervision  whenever  In  their 
Judgment  such  Inspection  shall  be  necessary  and  to  pay  any  expense  Incurred 
therefor  out  of  funds  authorized  by  the  voters  of  the  district  or  city  or  which 
may  properly  be  set  aside  for  such  purpose  by  the  coiiimon  council  or  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  a  city.  Ch.  602,  June  23, 1910. 

North  Carolina:  Amending  the  health  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

'*  If  a  cotLnty  superintendent  of  health  shall  be  employed  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  county  public-health  work,  he  shall  perform.  In  addition  to 
the  aforesaid  duties,  the  duties  of  quarantine  officer,  and  the  following  addi- 
tional duties:  He  shall  make  a  sanitary  examination  during  the  summer 
months  of  every  public  school  building  and  grounds  in  the  county,  and  no 
school  committee  or  teacher  shall  make  use  of  any  school  building  or  grounds 
until  the  county  superintendent  of  health  shall  certify  in  writing  that  said 
building  and  grounds  have  been  inspected  and  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
sanitary  condition  within  four  months  of  the  date  of  the  certificate.  He  shall 
examine  every  school  child  that  has  previously  been  examined  by  the  teacher 
according  to  methods  furnished  said  teacher  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  reported  to  said  county  superintendent  of  schools  as  probably 
defective  in  the  condition  of  its  eyes,  ears,  nose,  or  throat,  and  he  shall  fur- 
ther endeavor  to  have  examined  the  feces  of  every  child  whom  he  suspects 
of  having  hookworm  disease.  He  shall  notify  on  blank  forms  and  In  accord- 
ance with  instructions  furnished  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, every  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  having  any  defect  of  the  aforesaid 
organs,  or  hookworm  disease,  and  he  shall  suggest  to  said  parent  or  guardian 
the  proper  course  of  treatment,  and  urge  that  such  treatmoit  be  procured. 
He  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  county  board  of  education,  the  county  super- 
intend^it  of  schools,  and  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  to  the  end  that 
children  may  be  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  health  and 
the  methods  of  preventing  disease.  He  shall,  through  the  county  press,  public 
addresses,  and  in  every  available  way,  endeavor  to  educate  the  people  of  his 
county  to  set  a  higher  value  on  health,  and  to  adopt  such  public  and  private 
measures  as  win  tend  to  a  greater  conservation  of  life." 

Ch.  62,  Mar.  7,  1911. 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (a). 

PennsjlTanla:  See  A  (a). 
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Rhode  Island:  An  act  to  promote  the  health  of  school  children. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  appropriation  tor  medical  inspection  of  schools  In 
the  several  towns  and  cities  of  this  State,  and  said  appropriation  shall  be 
annually  apportioned  by  the  State  board  of  education  among  towns  and  cities 
conforming  to  the  proTisions  of  this  act  Any  town  or  city  providing  medical 
inspection,  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive annually  from  the  State  appropriation  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  its 
annual  expenditure  for  such  purpose,  said  amount  not  to  exceed  $250.  The 
school  committee  of  any  town  or  ci^  may  employ  one  or  more  school  phy- 
sicians, each  of  whom  cdiall  at  least  once  each  year  make  examination  of  the 
pupils,  teachers,  and  Janitors  of  the  schools,  public  and  private,  assigned  to 
his  care,  and  of  the  buildings  and  surroundings  thereof,  and  shall  make  report 
of  such  examination  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  said  town  or  dty  for 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary. 

Every  superintendent  of  schools  shall  cause  an  examination  of  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  all  children  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  to  be  made  at 
least  once  a  year  by  teachers  or  school  physicians,  and  shall  make  provision 
for  preserving  the  record  of  the  examination  of  such  children  and  for  notify- 
ing the  parents  of  defects.  The  commissioner  of  public  schools  shall  furnish 
to  superintendents  suitable  test  cards  and  appliances  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  such  blanks,  record  books,  and  rules  of  instruction  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

The  State  board  of  education  from  time  to  time  shall  approve  proper  stand- 
ards of  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  seating,  and  other  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  school  buildings,  and  proper  regulations  concerning  the  same  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safety  and  health  of  persons  who  may  attend 
school,  and  shall  communicate  the  same  to  the  school  committee  of  each  city 
and  town  and  to  any  committee  of  any  body  having  charge  of  the  erection, 
alterations,  equipment,  or  furnishing  of  any  school  building. 

Oh.  725,  May  18,  1911. 

Utah:  Relating  to  physical  examination  of  school  children. 

Kh^ery  teacher  In  the  public  schools  shall  test  and  examine  every  child 
under  his  Jurisdiction  to  ascertain  if  such  child  is  suffering  from  defective 
sight  or  hearing,  or  diseased  teeth,  or  breathes  through  his  mouth.  Defects 
shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  parents.  State  board  of  health  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  furnish  appliances  -and  instructiona  Such  tests  shall  be 
made  at  opening  of  school  term  and  upon  each  new  pupil  upon  entrance. 
School  boards  may  employ  physicians  to  make  tests  instead  of  teachers. 

Oh.  140,  Mar.  20,  1911. 

Vermont:  Providing  for  medical  inspection  of  public  and  private  school& 

S'ECTioN  1.  The  school  directors  of  any  town  or  city,  or  the  school  com- 
mittee of  any  incorporated  district,  may  appoint  one  or  more  medical  in- 
spectors for  their  schools,  provided  the  legal  voters  of  such  town,  city,  or 
incorporated  district  at  their  annual  school  meeting  by  vote  instruct  said 
directors  or  committee  so  to  do.  The  compensation  of  such  inspectors  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  school  directors  or  prudential  committee. 

Seo.  2.  Such  medical  inspectors  shall  examine  the  pupils  of  said  schools, 
and  in  all  things  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  promul- 
gated by  the  State  board  of  health  relating  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  Said  inspectors  shall,  under  the  same  regulations,  examine  the 
pupils  of  any  private  school  when  requested  so  to  do  by  the  principal  thereof, 
or  whenever  any  communicable  disease  is  present  in  any  town  or  city  in 
which  such  private  school  may  be  located,  or  when  the  pupils  thereof  may 
have  been  exposed  to  any  communicable  disease. 

No.  73,  Nov.  11,  1910.     (Sept  1.  1911.) 

West  Virginia:  Establishing  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools. 

Section  1.  That  the  board  of  education  of  each  independent  school  district 
in  this  State  shall,  and  other  boards  of  education  may,  within  90  days  from 
the  passage  hereof,  and  thereafter  on  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each  year, 
appoint  one  or  more  legally  qualified  practicing  physicians  in  said  school 
district  to  be  known  as  medical  ijispectors  of  schools,  fix  their  salaries  and 
define  their  duties  hereinafter  provided,  and  fufulsh  the  necessary  station- 
ery and  printing  for  records  ap4  reports, 
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Bao,  2.  It  abaU  be  the  duty  of  tbe  medical  Inspector  of  sdiools  to  aepap 
rmtely  and  carefully  test  each  pupil  in  his  school  once  during  each  school 
year  to  ascertain  if  the  pupil  is  suffering  from  any  defect  or  disability  that 
would  prevent  the  pupil  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  school  work,  or  tf 
some  modification  of  the  school  work  should  be  made  that  the  pupil  might 
receive  the  best  educational  results. 

Ssa  8.  The  medical  inq[)ector  shall  also,  at  the  request  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  carefully  examine  any  pupil  for  evidence  of  infectious  or 
contagious  disease  or  any  other  condition  which  might  prove  harmful  to 
other  pupila  Whenever  any  pupil  shows  qymptoms  of  smallpox,  chickenpoXt 
meades,  scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  influ^iza,  whooping  cough, 
tonsilitis,  mumps,  scabies,  syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases,  trachoma,  or 
any  other  contagious  disease,  the  pupil  must  be  sent  home  and  the  boards 
of  health  and  education  notifled  in  writing  by  the  medical  inspector  of 
sdiools.    Any  pupil  with  any  of  the  said  diseases  shall  not  attend  schooL 

Sec.  4.  The  medical  inspector  of  schools  also  shall  carefully  examine  each 
pupil  who  has  been  absent  from  school  for  five  consecutive  days  for  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  unless  the  pupil  shall  present  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  a  written  or  printed  statemoit,  in  the  form  h^einafter 
given,  showing  that  the  pupil  and  the  house  from  which  the  pupil  comes  Is 
free  from  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  signed  by  the  attending  physician 
and  indorsed  by  the  medical  inspector  of  schools. 

fitea  6.  The  medical  inspector  of  schools  shall  also,  when  requested  by  the 
board  of  education,  conduct  investigations,  furnish  information  and  advice, 
and  assist  to  formulate  rules  of  procedure  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  and  sanitation  of  the  school  building ;  the  hours 
of  study ;  recesses ;  exercises ;  and  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  health, 
vitality,  and  development  of  the  pupils.  And,  if  deemed  necessary,  the  board 
of  education  may  employ  a  teacher  nurse  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  pupil  and  home. 

fitea  6.  Prescribes  method  of  keeping  record  by  medical  inspector. 

Ch.  SU  F^.  28,  lAll. 

^nsconsin:  Creating  sections  1408a  to  1406d,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes,  relatinf 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  dangerous  communicable  diseases. 

Requires  local  health  officers  to  notify  principals  or  teachers  of  the  appear- 
ance of  dangerous  communicable  diseases.  Requires  principals  having  knowl- 
edge or  suspicion  of  such  disease  to  report  the  case  to  the  health  officer. 
Prohibits  parents  from  sending  to  school  infected  children.  All  schoolhouses 
In  which  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  such  disease  shall  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected  before  reopoiing.  Ch.  44,- Apr.  29,  1811. 


K.  TEXTBOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


(a)  GeneraL 

^nUnols  (1811) :  The  legislature  has  the  power  to  compel  publishers  to  license 
th^  books  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  sale  for  use  in  the  public 
schools.— Polfldn  v.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  et  al.,  85  N.  B.,  623. 

•  miBols  (1811) :  Laws  1808,  p.  418,  sec  6,  held  to  require  advertisements  for 

bids  of  school  books  to  be  published  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
in  each  district  or  city,  and  hence  invalid  as  impossible  of  performance.—* 
Polsin  V.  Rand,  McNally  &  Ck>.  et  al.,  86  N.  B.,  623.' 

•  minoiB  (1811)  :  Laws  1808,  p.  416,  providing  for  the  licensing  of  BchwA  text- 
books^ held  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  Const  art  8,  sec.  1,  requiring  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  a  public-school  system. — Pobdn  v.  Rand,  McNally  &  Ooi 
•t  aL,  86  N.  B.,  623. 
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Kuisas:  Proridlng  for  the  adoption  of  a  imlfonn  system  of  Mank  books  and 
records  in  the  counties,  townships,  and  school  districts  of  the  State. 

The  State  accoontant.  State  printer,  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute 
a  commission.  Aft^  July  1,  1912,  It  shall  be  unla¥rful  for  any  ceun^,  town- 
ship, or  school  district,  or  the  purchasing  ag^it  thereof,  to  purchase  any 
blank  book  or  record  of  any  form  other  than  that  adopted  by  said  commission. 

Ch.  308,  Mar.  18,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  textbooks. 

Bequires  publishers  to  file  with  the  State  superintendent  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  prices,  based  on  five-year  adoption,  with  guaranty  that  books  will 
be  sold  as  cheai^  in  Minnesota  as  elsewhere.  Oi.  48,  Mar.  24, 1911. 

Mississippi:  See  0  (a). 

Nemda:  See  A  (o). 

North  Dakota:  Prohibiting  county  officials  and  school  officers  and  teachers 
from  receiving  commissions  on  the  purchase  of  school  books,  furniture,  or 
supplies.  Oh.  263,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

North  Bakota:  Providing  for  the  distribution  of  "  Blue  books  "  aomng  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  the  State.  Oh.  00,  Mar.  8, 1911. 

North  Baikota:  See  A  (a). 

pQiiBSjiTania:  See  A  (a). 

Virginia:  Requiring  State  board  of  education  to  ascertain  and  report  amount 
paid  by  patrons  of  public  schools  for  adopted  textbooks. 

Shall  be  included  in  teachers'  term  roporta  Oh.  258,  Mar.  14,  1912. 


K.  (b)  Free  Textbooks. 

Arixona:  To  provide  free  textbooks  for  children  attending  the  firee  schools. 

Appropriates  from  school  fund  sufficient  moneys  for  same.  Each  county 
superintendent  shall,  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  make  requisition  on 
the  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  a  complete  list  of  nil  text- 
books necessary  for  the  schools  of  his  county. 

The  State  hoard  of  education  shall  furnish  the  books  requested  and  draw 
on  the  school  fund  for  payment 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  advertise  for  bids  and  make  contracts 
with  publishers  for  necessary  textbooks. 

The  county  superintoident  shall  furnish  books  to  district  trustees  and  the 
latter  shall  supply  the  pupils. 

Not  more  than  one  textbook  shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year  for  any 
grade  and  any  textbook  adopted  shall  be  continued  in  use  at  least  five  years. 

All  books  shall  r^nain  the  property  of  the  State.  If  a  book  is  lost  or  de- 
stroyed it  shall  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil. 

When  a  pupil  completes  the  course  covering  the  subjects  for  which  a  text- 
book has  been  used  said  book  shall  become  the  proper^  of  the  pupil. 

Pupils  or  parents  may  purchase  the  necessary  books  at  cost  price. 

Oh.  72.  May  18,  1912. 

Floridm:  Providing  for  furnishing  textbooks  free  to  indigent  children  under  15 
yeairs  of  age.  Oh.  6163  (No.  44),  June  3, 1911. 


K.  (e)  Unifoniiity  of  Textbooks 

Textbooks. 

In  adopting  textbooks  State  board  of  education  shall  be  governed  by  the 
following  rules: 

1.  Not  more  than  one  textbook  shall  be  changed  in  one  grade  in  one  year. 
Adoptions  tf ective  five  years. 

2.  Changes  in  May  or  June,  effective  at  beginning  of  next  t^m. 
8.  Three  days'  notice  of  change,  and  invite  proposals  or  bids. 
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4.  PiMic  opening  ef  bida. 

6.  Seftled  bids,  witli  samples  and  prices. 

6.  If  no  satisfactory  bids  are  recelTed,  books  in  nse  shall  continue 

7.  Written  contract  with  bond.  Tmstees  shall  use  books  adopted.  Penalty, 
$100  or  ranoval,  or  both.  No  school  officer  or  teacher  shall  act  as  textbook 
agent  Ch.  77  (Ch.  XVII),  May  20, 1912. 

Floridm:  Creating  a  State  textt>ook  commission  and  providing  f6r  a  uniform 
series  of  textbooks. 

Commission  composed  of  board  of  oommisBioners  of  State  institutions; 
textbooks  adopted  for  entire  State  far  a  period  of  five  years;  subcommisslon 
of  nine  members  appointed  laiy  governor  to  act  in  advisory  capacity ;  commis- 
sion required  to  advertise  for  bids ;  contracts  required  with  successful  bidder 
and  bond  of  bidder  provided  for;  agencies  in  each  county  for  distribution  of 
books.  at.  ei78  (No.  58),  May  23, 1911. 

Idaho:  See  A  (a). 

^indiaiHi  (1911) :  Wh^re  tite  board  of  schoolbook  commissioners  selected  cer- 
tain writing  books,  and  contracted  with  relators  to  furnish  the  same  to  the 
sdiools,  under  act  March  2,  1889  (Laws  1889,  ch.  60),  supplemental  act 
1891  (Laws  1891,  ch.  80),  sec.  11,  Bumtfs  Ann.  Stat,  190a  sec  6848,  the 
trustees  of  city  schools  were  under  an  absolute  duty  oiforceable  by  man- 
damus, to  require  ttie  use  of  such  hooka. 

A  State  board  of  schoolbook  commissioners  having  adopted  certain  copy 
books,  a  complaint  and  altemative  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  city  school 
trustees  to  use  the  books  was  not  required  to  negative  conditions  and  restric- 
tions on  tlie  tKMird,  imposed  by  amendatory  act  March  8,  1909  (Laws  1909, 
dL  156),  sec  2. 

A  complaint  and  altemative  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  city  school  trus- 
tees to  order  and  use  certain  copy  books  held  to  allege  a  sufElcient  com- 
pliance with  the  relator's  contract  with  the  State  therefor. 

An  altemative  writ  of  mandamus  against  school  trustees  to  compel  them  to 
order  and  use  relator^  copy  books  and  writing  supplies  held  not  objectionable 
for  failure  to  allege  a  demand. — Bd.  of  Trustees  of  Lafayette  City  Sch.  t^. 
State  ex  rel.  Baton  et  al.,  93  N.  E.,  851. 

Kentucky :  An  act  creating  a  county  textbook  commission  to  adopt  for  the  use 
of  the  common  schools  in  each  county  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks,  regulat- 
ing the  prices  thereof,  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  commission,  etc 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  for  each  county  in  the  State  a  county 
texUK)ok  commission,  which  i^ian  consist  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  two  members  of  the  county  board  of  examiners,  the  principal  of  a 
hig^  school  in  the  comity,  to  he  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
and  one  member  of  the  county  board  of  education  selected  by  said  county 
board ;  no  person  eligible  who  is  the  author  of  a  school  textbook  or  who  has 
t>een  employed  by  a  textbook  publislrar  within  two  years. 

Sbo.  2.  Vacancies;  how  filled. 

Sbo.  8.  Each  member  shall  qualify  by  taking  oath  faithfully  to  discharge 
his  duties. 

Ssa  4.  Organization ;  county  superintendent  ex  officio  diairman ;  secretary 
elected  by  commission  from  its  membership. 

Sbo.  6.  Advertisements  for  proposals  in  county  papers  or  by  written  noti- 
fication to  qualified  publishers,  for  sealed  bids  for  furnishing  books  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  county. 

Sbo.  6.  Such  bids  shall  be  for  five  years,  and  shall  state  specifically  the  net 
prices  at  which  books  are  to  be  furnished  to  agents  in  the  county,  and  the 
exchange  price  to  pupils ;  specimen  copies ;  opening  the  bids ;  preservation  of 
papa's  and  specimens ;  return  to  publishers. 

Sbo.  7.  Bids  may  be  rejected ;  failure  to  select,  and  readvertisement 

Sec  8.  The  commission  in  each  county  during  the  month  of  June  or  July 
of  the  year  in  which  existing  contracts  expire  shall  adopt  from  the  author- 
ized State  list  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  county,  excepting  incorporated  cities,  and  shall  arrange  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  books  to  agents  at  the  net  contract  price. 

Sbo.  9.  The  commission  shall  consider  the  subject  matter,  mechanical  quali- 
ties, general  similarity,  and  price  of  the  books  in  making  their  selections. 
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Sbo.  10.  The  onlfdnn  series  of  texthodkB  selected  shall  Indiide  all  brandies 
required  by  law,  but  no  textbook  shall  contain  anything  of  a  partisan  or  sec- 
tarian character. 

SEa  11.  Ck>nnty  high  schools  and  other  high  schools  not  in  Incorporated 
dties  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

SEa  12.  After  the  adopticMi  is  made,  the  contract  shall  be  awarded,  and  noti- 
fications salt  to  the  sncoessfnl  bidders  and  to  the  State  saperintend^it  All 
contracts  shall  stipulate  that  the  prices  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  prices  paid 
for  the  same  book  under  like  conditions  in  any  other  State,  county,  township, 
or  school  district  in  the  United  States. 

SEa  18.  The  State  superintoident  shall  prepare  and  furnish  the  form  of  con- 
tract to  be  used,  the  said  form  to  be  approved  by  the  attorney  general. 

SEa  14.  It  shall  be  stipulated  In  each  contract  that  the  State  of  Koitucky 
dian  not  be  liable  to  any  contractor  in  any  manner. 

Ssa  15.  The  county  commission  shall  appoint  at  least  two  agents  to  sdl 
the  books  adopted  to  patrons  and  pupils  at  a  price  not  exceeding  16  per  cent 
over  the  net  contract  price,  the  said  15  per  cent  to  indude  transportation 
charges.  Such  agents  shall  exchange  new  books  for  those  displaced  at  the 
exchange  price  during  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  each  contract 

Sec.  16.  When  a  patron  or  pupil  removes  from  the  county  the  agent  shall 
purchase  of  him  good,  serviceable  boi^oi  at  the  exchange  price. 

SEa  17.  Such  second  hand  books  may  be  purchased  by  the  county  Judge  for 
ose  by  indigent  pupils,  but  no  such  second  hand  books  sliall  be  sold  at  a  price 
greater  than  10  per  cent  above  their  cost  to  the  agent 

Sbo.  18.  Penalty  for  violation  by  any  agent  or  dealer  of  these  provisions,  fine 
of  not  less  than  $60  nor  more  than  $100. 

Ssa  19.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  by  the  1st  of  September  each 
year  print  a  complete  list  of  all  books  adopted  under  this  act,  showing  maxi- 
mum retail  prices  and  exchange  prices  and  shall  distribute  such  lists  to  county 
superintendents,  who  shall  distribute  them  to  dealers'  agents  and  teachers  to 
be  posted  in  salesrooms  and  schoolhousea 

Brno.  ao.  The  books  adopted  by  the  commission  shall  be  used  in  that  county 
to  the  exdusion  of  all  others  for  a  period  of  five  years;  supplementary  books 
may  be  used,  but  not  to  the  exdusion  of  the  adopted  books. 

Sec.  21.  Before  the  publisher  of  any  textbook  shall  offer  the  same  for  sale 
to  any  county  textbook  commission  he  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  textbook  with 
the  State  superintendent  with  a  sworn  statement  of  the  lowest  net  price  at 
which  said  book  is  sold  by  contract  ansrwhere  in  the  Unied  States.  He  shall 
also  agree  to  furnish  said  book  to  designated  agents  at  the  prices  filed,  and  to 
further  reduce  the  price  if  reductions  are  made  elsewhere,  and  that  the  books 
sold  in  Kentucky  shall  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  specimens  deposited  with  the 
State  superintendent 

Sbo.  22.  Relates  to  proceedings  to  recover  damages  for  violation  of  said 
agreement 

Sbo.  23.  Filing  fee  of  $6  shall  be  paid  by  publisher  for  each  book  or  series 
deposited.  Moneys  so  recdved  shall  be  used  for  printing  and  other  indd^tal 
purposes  connected  with  operation  of  this  act 

Seo.  24.  Bach  publisher  who  files  such  samples  and  lists  shall  also  file  a 
sworn  statement  that  he  has  no  combination  or  agreement  with  any  other  pub- 
lisher for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  or  restricting  competition. 

Sec.  25.  Forfeiture  of  bond  and  revocation  of  authority  to  sell  books  in  the 
State  to  be  the  penalty  for  entering  into  such  combination. 

Sec.  26.  Forbids  publishers  and  their  agents  to  contribute  to  any  political 
campaign  fund,  and  provides  a  penalty. 

Sec.  27.  Forbids  members  of  county  textbook  commissions  to  solicit  or  ac- 
cept gifts  from  publishers  and  provides  a  penalty. 

Sec.  28.  A  bond  of  from  two  to  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  filed  by  each 
publisher  to  insure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  29.  Provides  a  penalty  for  offering  books  for  adoption  without  pre- 
vioudy  quali^ing. 

Sec.  80.  The  board  of  education  of  any  Incorporated  city  shall  constitute  the 
textbook  commisd(Mi  fbr  that  dty. 

Sbo.  dl.  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  also  apply  to  corporations,  firms, 
or  individuals  concerned  in  the  selection,  adoption,  sale,  or  use  of  common- 
school  tettbooks  in  dties  of  the  first  four  classes. 

SEa  82.  Repeals  confiicting  laws;  iHx>vides  for  the  completion  of  contracts 
now  in  ft>xce.  Oh.  18,  Biar.  16, 1910. 
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LonisUyui:  An  act  to  require  tbe  soyernor,  bj  and  with  tlia  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  i^ipoint  a  State  tsztbook  committee,  etc 

Sbotioh  1.  The  governor,  bj  and  with  the  oonsoit  of  the  soiate,  shall 
appoint  seyen  edacators  of  known  character  and  ability,  each  of  whom 
shall  hold  parish  saperlntendenf  s  eligibility  certificates,  a  first-grade  teacher^s 
certificate,  or  the  eqolvalent,  one  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  seven  con- 
gressional districts,  who,  together  with  the  estate  superlntendoit  of  pobllc 
education,  shall  constitute  the  State  textbook  committee. 

fitea  2.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  education  shall  be  ez  oflldo 
chairman  and  shall  serve  without  compoisation.  The  other  members  shall 
receive  $5  per  diem  and  their  trav^lng  expenses  when  away  from  their  homes 
on  the  business  of  the  committee,  provided  that  th^  shsll  not  be  paid  for 
more  than  20  days'  service  In  any  adoption.  Their  term  of  office  shsll  be  six 
years. 

Ssa  3.  The  said  committee  shall  examine  the  merits  of  new  public-school 
books  as  they  come  from  the  press  and  determine  in  every  way  whether  the 
books  that  are  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  are  giving  satisfaction. 

Ssa  4.  Members  shall  quallfjr;  take  oath;  organize. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  committee  shall  meet  on  tl^  second  Monday  in  January  of 
the  year  in  which  an  adoption  of  textbooks  is  to  l)e  made  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  shall  examine  all  textbooks  submitted,  and  shall  make  report  to 
the  State  board  of  education  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  March.  For  the 
purpose  of  considering  said  report  and  of  adopting  textbooks  fbr  use  In  the 
public  schools  the  State  board  of  education  shall  meet  the  second  Monday  in 
April  of  each  year  in  which  an  adoption  is  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  adoption  of  elemoitary  textbooks  and  high-school  books  shall  be 
made  in  periods  of  three  years  apart  The  first  adoption  of  high-school  text- 
books shall  be  made  in  1918,  and  the  first  adoption  of  elementary  textbooks 
shall  be  made  in  1016.    Present  contracts  shall  be  extended  accordingly. 

Ssc.  7.  The  said  committee  in  its  report  shall  classify  all  books  examined 
into  three  classes,  designated  in  the  order  of  merit  Said  committee  may  also 
reconmiend  for  adoption  library,  reference,  and  supplementary  readtug  books. 

Ssa  8.  The  S(ate  board  of  education  shall  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books f6r  six  years  and  shall  be  limited  In  such  adoption  to  those  recom- 
mended by  the  textbook  conmilttee.  Not  more  than  three  subjects  or  parts  of 
subjects  of  the  elementary  grades  and  not  more  than  two  of  the  following 
high-school  subjects  may  be  changed  at  any  one  adoption,  namely,  algebra, 
English  grammar,  compoidtion  and  rhetoric,  botany,  aoology,  chemistry,  geom- 
etry, American  history,  ancient  history,  medieval  and  modem  history.  Of 
other  high-school  subjects  not  more  than  five  may  be  changed  at  one  time. 
Any  textbook  may  be  changed  at  any  time  upon  the  written  request  of  40 
parish  school  boards.  All  contracts  for  adoption  of  textbooks  shall  cover  a 
period  of  six  years.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  strictly  ^iforce  a 
uniformity  of  all  textbooks  in  all^public  schools  during  the  terms  of  such 
contract 

Sec.  9.  The  mode  of  procedure  for  the  announcement  of  bids,  awarding  con- 
tracts, location  of  depositories  for  the  distribution  of  textbooks  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Ssc.  10.  Repeals  confiictlng  laws.  Act  89,  June  29, 1910. 

NoTB. — ^Under  the  former  law  the  State  board  of  edncatloo  prwcrtbed  the  list  of 
books  to  be  used,  giving  preference  to  those  prodnced  in  Loniriana.  Modiflcations  of 
the  oniform  list  to  comply  with  local  demands  wars  anthorlisd.  Adoptions  were  for 
f oar  years. 

•  Minnesota  (1911) :  Besolntion  of  board  of  school  Inspectors  of  St  Paul, 
adopting  for  three  years  a  certain  textbook,  held  not  to  prevoit  the  board 
from  legally  changing  such  textbook  within  such  period. — Schroeder  «.  Gity  of 
St  Paul,  182  N.  W.,  817. 

Bfississippi:  An  act  to  amend  section  4606  of  the  Code  of  1906,  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  book  depositories  and  county  agencies. 

Provides  that  textbook  contractors  shall  make  arrangements  fbr  the  sale 
of  their  books  with  two  or  more  booksellers  or  merchants  as  agents  in  towns 
of  2,000  or  more  inhabitants,  if  said  contractors  and  merchants  agree  as  to 
terms  and  conditions.    Each  agent  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  contractor 
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oonditioiied  on  the  faithful  performace  of  his  tnuit  aa  agent    No  oontraelor 
shall  give  to  any  agent  any  advantage  over  c^im  agents  in  contract  or  tanns. 

Oh.  219,  Apr.  14,  1910. 

Mississippi:  State  textbook  board  oommisslon  shall  not  change  more  than  26 
per  cent  of  books  at  any  State  adoption.  Oh.  168;  F^.  9,  igiUL 


L.  SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


(a)  GenenL 

Michigan:    See  A  (5). 

North  Dakota:  Requiring  a  more  thorough  and  comprehenslye  system  of  in- 
struction in  all  comnum  and  high  sdMs. 

Requires  each  pupil  to  devote  15  minutes  daily  to  practice  in  writing.  Pro- 
hibits any  high-school  pupil  to  change  his  course  of  study  exc^  by  permis- 
sion of  the  superintendent,  or  upon  request  of  the  par^its  or  guardian  of  said 
pupil.  The  superintendent  shall  cause  each  senior  class  during  the  second 
semester  to  review  the  entire  course  of  the  grammer  grades. 

Oh.  264,  Mar.  e,  19111 

North  Dakota:  See  A  (a). 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  447  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  branches  to 
be  taught  in  every  district  schooL 

Prefixes  the  word  "  Engliedi "  to  the  word  "  grammar  •'  in  the  old  law  and 
directs  that  the  additional  subjects,  BngllA  composition  and  civil  govem- 
m^it  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  be  taught 

Oh.  409,  June  16,  1911. 


(b)  History,  Civics,  and  Patriotism. 

Maine:  Amending  an  act  relating  to  compiling  and  teaching  local  history  and 
local  geography. 

Authorizes  State  librarian  to  expend  portion  of  appropriation  for  cata* 
loging  historical  material  in  the  possession  of  the  State. 

Oh.  169,  Mar.  30,  1911. 

New  Mexico:  To  encourage  instruction  in  the  history  and  civics  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  history  and  dvics  of  New  Mexico. 

No  certificate  of  first  and  second  grades  shall  be  granted  by  the  State 
board  unless  the  teacher  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in  the  history 
and  civics  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  history  and  civics  of  New 
Mexico. 

Instruction  in  said  subjects  shall  be  given  in  the  public  schools  orally  and 
with  a  textboolc  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  history  and  civics  of  New  Mexico  shall  be  prepared  by  a  known  his- 
torian of  the  State,  and  sold  at  price  not  to  exceed  $1. 

Oh.  41,  June  8, 1912. 


(c)  Physical  Education. 

Micliigaii:  Providing  f6r  physical  training  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  in 
certain  city  districts. 

Physical  training  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  to  be  regularly  taught 
in  public  schools  in  ^ty  school  districts  having  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  and  in  the  State  normal  schools,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  prescribe,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  boards  of  education  in  such  city  school  districts  and  of  the 
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state  board  of  edocation  to  make  provisions  in  the  schools  and  iastttotioM 
under  their  Jurisdiction  for  the  introduction  of  a  systunatic  and  educational 
course  of  physical  training;  to  engage  competent  instructors;  to  provide  the 
necessary  equipments;  to  establish  and  conduct  same;  and  to  adopt  such 
methods  as  shall  adapt  the  same  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  in  the  various 
grades  therein;  and  other  boards  may  make  such  provisions^  The  cnrrieo- 
lum  in  all  normal  schools  of  this  State  shall  contain  a  regular  taacho^s 
conne  on  physical  education  under  competent  jurisdiction. 

No.  40,  Mar.  81, 1911. 

Michigan:  8ee  O  (5). 

Wteconslii:  Repealing  section  S68a  of  the  Statutes,  and  creating  section  668a  of 
the  Statutes,  rtiating  to  physical  education. 

SEcnoN  653a.  1.  Physical  education  as  used  herein  is  defined  as  Instme- 
tlon  in  the  theory  and  practice  in  the  art  of  physical  ezerdse  and  Instnie- 
tioQ  in  hygienes. 

2.  School  boards,  or  boards  of  education  in  school  districts,  embracing  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  incorporated  city  shall  make  provision  for  the  training 
of  all  pupils  under  their  jurisdiction  in  physical  education.  The  school 
boards  in  other  school  districts,  separat^y  or  Jointly,  may  make  the  same 
provision. 

3.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  normal  schools  shall  provide  and 
shall  require  a  definite  and  thorou^  course  in  the  theory  and  art  of  physical 
education  and  instructicMi  in  games  and  playground  management,  to  be 
taught  in  every  State  normal  school.  Ebcamination  in  this  branch  shall  be 
required  of  all  candidates  for  normal-school  diploma  and  normal-school 
certificate,  the  same  as  in  other  branches  of  study  of  the  normal-school  course 
of  study. 

4.  The  county  training-school  board  of  each  and  every  county  training 
school  for  teachers  now  or  hereafter  to  be  organized  in  this  State  shall  require 
a  course  of  instruction  in  physical  education  and  instruction  in  games  and 
playground  management  to  be  taught  in  every  county  training  sdiool. 

Gh.  228,  June  2,  1811. 


L.  (d)  Physiology;  Hygiene;  Alcohol;  Narcotics;  Other  Health  In- 

stmctioii. 

Oalifomia:  Providing  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  people  of 
California  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 

Ch.  692,  May  1, 1011. 

Massachusetts:  Resolved,  That  $1,000  be  appropriated  for  the  formation  of  a 
omall  traveling  school  tuberculosis  exhibit  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  State  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  hygiene  and  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosla  Resolves,  Gh.  66,  Apr.  13,  1910. 

Mississippi:  An  act  requiring  the  State  board  of  education  to  provide  placards 
to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  public-school  rooms,  setting  forth  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  system  and  means  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  further  providing  for  the  distribution  of  such  placards. 

Ch.  123,  Apr.  16,  1910.     (Sept  1,  1910.) 

New  Jersey:  A  supplonent  to  "An  act  concerning  tuberculosis,*'  approved  April 
21,1909. 

AiHHH>priates  annually  $10,000  to  be  used  by  the  State  board  of  health  for 
edncational  and  practical  purposes  in  the  study,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  by  (1)  the  publication  and  distribution  of  literature  relating 
to  the  disease;  (2)  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  State  tuberculosis 
exhibit,  which  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  communities  of  the  State  ap- 
plying for  the  same;  (3)  the  maintenance  of  special  tuberculosis  inspectors. 

Ch.  12,  Mar.  14,  1910. 
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Hew  Mflileo:  The  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  shall  be 
taogfat  as  a  substantial  stodj,  with  a  textbook,  In  all  pabUc  schools  and  to 
all  pupils  thereof;  also  in  the  State  educational  institutions,  in  the  "Sew 
Mexico  Reform  School,  and  in  all  teacher^  institutes. 

No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  teach  unless  applicant  has  passed  an 
examination  to  enable  him  properly  to  teach  said  branches. 

Oh.  80,  June  8,  1912. 

NoTik— Th«  abOT«  la  snbitantUUy  the  same  m  United  8tat«  law  ot  ISSS.  wldch 
applied  to  New  Mexico. 

PenusylTania:  Bstabllshlng  the  office  of  State  fire  marshal ;  <i#iflntpg  his  powers 

and  duties;  providing  for  his  compensation  and  the  maintenance  of  his  oflSoe; 

giving  courts  the  power  to  punish  witnesses  for  contempt  of  his  authority,  and 

to  review  his  orders ;  and  making  it  the  duty  of  officers  of  public  Instructloa 

and  persons  in  charge  of  public  or  private  schools  to  instruct  children  as  to 

the  dangers  of  fire  and  the  preventions  of  fire  waste. 

No.  254,  June  8,  1911. 

PttmsylTaiilji:  Bequiring  fire  drills  in  public  schools. 

No.  186,  May  12»  1911. 


L.  (e)  Moral  and  Ethical  Education. 

Delaware:  Providing  for  moral  and  humane  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  teach  honesty,  kindness,  justice, 
and  moral  courage  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  crime  and  raising  the  standard 
of  good  citizenship.  At  least  a  half  hour  each  week  shall  be  given  to  in- 
struction in  humane  treatment  of  birds  and  animals.  BxperUnoits  upon 
living  creatures  are  forbidden.  Dogs  and  cats  shall  not  be  Idlled  for  purposes 
of  dissection  in  school.  Humane  education  shall  be  included  in  the  program 
of  teachers*  institutes.  City  of  Wilmington  excited  from  provisions  of  tills 
act  Oh.  93,  Apr.  19, 1911. 

•niimois  (1910) :  The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  a  public  school  is  "violative  of 
Const,  ^rt.  8,  sec.  3,  prohibitng  the  appropriation  of  any  public  fund  in  aid 
of  any  sectarian  purpose. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible,  singing  of  hymns,  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  a  public  school  is  violative  of  Const,  art  2,  sec.  3,  guaranteeing  the 
free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship  without  dis- 
crimination.— People  ex  rel.  Ring  et  aL  t^.  Bd.  of  Bd.  of  Dist  24,  92  N.  BL,  261. 

lOnnesota:  See  0  (5). 


L.  (f)  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals* 
JMaware:  See  L  (a). 


L.  (g)  Music 

Arisona:  Music  and  drawing. 

District  trustees  may  employ  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing. 
Graduates  of  approved  schools  of  music  and  drawing  may  be  licensed  or 
teacher  must  pass  examination  prescribed  by  State  board  of  education. 
Chap.  XX.  United  States  flag. 
Shall  be  displayed  during  school  hours. 
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State  roperintcndent  Bhall  prescribe  flag  aalate  and  patriotic  ezerciaee  on 
special  day& 
Does  not  anthoriae  military  drill  in  school  hours. 

Gh  77  (Ch.  XIX),  May  20,  lOlZ 

Mississippi!  An  act  to  permit  separate  school  districts  to  introduce  public- 
sdiool  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training  into  the  grammar-school  grades. 

Ch.  125,  Apr.  10, 19ia 


L.  (h)  Drawing. 


(^  Technical,  ManoH,  and  Industrial  Education. 

(See  ofoo  O  (a),  (5),  (c),  and  (d). 

Ariaoiui:  Instruction  may  be  given  in  any  district  in  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  kindcrgartoi  if  such  subjects  can  be  pursued  without  excluding 
other  subjects  prescribed  by  law.  Oourse  of  study  in  these  subjects  to  be 
prescribed  by  State  board  of  education. 

Taxes  for  same  may  be  Included  in  annual  estimates  for  district  tax. 
Board  trustees  of  any  district  may  provide  instruction  in  commercial 
branchea  Gh.  77  (Oh.  XXI),  May  20, 1912. 

Galifomla:  Appropriating  for  the  construction  of  a  building  to  be  used  for  in- 
struction in  manual  and  industrial  arts  at  the  Oallfomia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  Oh.  666,  May  1,  1911. 

iBdiana:  See  A  (a). 

Maine:  Bee  0  (a). 

Texas:  See  N  (a). 

L.  (j)  Agriculture. 

Lonislanm:  An  act  requiring  that  the  principles  of  agriculture  or  horticulture, 
and  home  and  farm  economy  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Act  No.  306,  July  7, 1910. 

Louisiana:  Appropriating  $60,000  annually  for  the  aid  and  support  of  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  the  public  schools  of  Louisiana. 

Act  No.  186  of  1912. 

Lonislanm:  Authorizing  the  police  juries  of  the  several  parishes  to  establish 
and  maintain  experimental  farms.  Act  No.  146,  1912. 

Massachnsetts:  Resolved  to  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the  practicability 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  farm  school  in  the  city  of  Worcester. 

The  board  of  education  to  report  upon  the  establishment  of  a  farm  school 
for  teaching  the  raising  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  grains,  idants,  and  trees, 
and  the  care  of  domestic  animals.  Besolves,  ch.  108,  May  28, 1910. 

Massachusetts:  Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  system' of  agri- 
cultural schools  throughout  the  Oommonwealth,  and  to  r^;)ort  the  result, 
with  its  recommendations,  to  the  next  general  court 

Resolves,  ch.  183,  June  10, 1910. 

Mimiesota:  Providing  for  the  observance  of  Minnesota  Day. 

The  day  shall  be  designated  annually  by  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  shall  be  observed  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  by  exercises  relating  to  the  geography,  history,  in- 
dustries, and  resources  of  the  State.  Oh.  81,  Apr.  6»  1911. 
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Nebraska:  EstabllBhing  State  Fire  Day,  the  first  Friday  in  NoTember. 

This  day  shall  be  observed  by  the  public,  priyate,  and  parochial  schools  of 
the  State  with  appropriate  exercises.  The  chief  deputy  fire  commissioner  and 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shaU  prepare  a  book  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  in  fire  dangers  and  fire  prevention,  and  a  copy  of  Uie 
same  shall  be  furnished  to  each  teacher.  Every  teacher  and  instructor  in 
every  public,  private,  and  parochial  school  shall  devote  not  less  than  dO 
minutes  in  each  school  month  to  instruction  in  fire  dangers  and  fire  preven- 
tion. Ch.  128,  Apr.  7,  IWL 

New  York:  Creating  a  State  advisory  board  in  relation  to  agricultural  edpca- 
don  and  country-life  advancement  Gh.  785,  July  26, 1911. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  provide  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic  arts  and 
sciences,  and  manual  training  in  public  high  schols. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Auembly  of  Virginia,  That  in  at  least  one 
public  high  school,  to  be  selected  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  each 
congressional  district  of  the  State,  a  thorough  course  in  agriculture,  the 
domestic  arts  and  sciences,  and  manual  training  shall  be  given  hi  addition 
to  the  academic  course  prescribed  for  such  high  schools,  and  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  school  time  shall  be  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

2.  Not  less  than  5  acres  of  land,  convenient  to  each  of  said  schools,  shall  be 
acquired  by  lease,  purchase,  or  donation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  practical 
demonstration  in  agriculture  science.  The  cultivation  of  these  lands,  as  far  as 
practicable,  shall  be  done  by  the  students  thonselves.  A  careful  account  shall 
be  kept  of  the  product  of  each  student's  labor,  showing  how  it  is  disposed 
of  and  the  prices  received  on  the  products  which  are  sold.  The  proceeds 
of  such  sales  shall  be  applied  or  used  under  general  regulations  adopted  by 
the  district  school  board  of  the  county  in  which  the  agricultural  school  is 
located,  which  regulations  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

8.  Suitable  buildings  shall  be  provided  and  properly  equipped  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  schools  including  workshops,  planned  for  practical  instruction 
in  elementary  manual  training,  in  bench  work,  and  in  other  fbrms  of  shopwork 
applicable  to  rural  life. 

4.  All  female  students  attending  the  high  schools  provided  for  under  this 
act  shall  be  instructed  in  the  domestic  arts  and  sciences,  and  suitable  equip- 
ment for  such  instruction  shall  be  provided  by  the  district  school  boards  out 
of  the  funds  applicable  to  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  sdiooL 
Said  female  students  may  also  take  the  agricultural  course,  if  they  so  desire. 

5.  The  agricultural  high  schools  established  under  this  act  may  be  used 
as  centers  for  directing  the  demonstration  farm  work  and  other  extension 
work  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  several  congressional  districts,  and  shall 
be  conducted  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  president  of  the  Virginia  Ck)llege  of  Agriculture  and  Polytechnic 
Institute  may  prescribe. 

6.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  28th  day  of  February,  1911«  the  sum  of 
$80,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  Is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  the  sum  turned  oVer  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  apportionment 
among  the  schools  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  the  said  |80,000  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

7.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  28th  day  of  February,  1912,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  sum  of  $80,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  sum  tamed 
over  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  apportionment  among  the  schools  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  And  for  the  said  last-natned  fiscal  year  the  further  sum 
of  $25,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  be  used  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  buildings 
and  equipment  for  said  schools.  And  for  the  said  last-named  fiscal  year  the 
further  sum  of  $10,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  sum  turned  over  to 
the  State  board  of  education  for  apportionment  among  the  schools  of  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  traveling, 
demonstration,  and  extension  work  to  be  connected  with  the  said  high  scho(d. 
All  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  this  section  of  this  act  shall  be  turned  over  to 
the  State  board  of  education,  to  be  by  that  board  apportioned  and  expended  as 
provided  by  the  terms  of  this  act.  Gh.  258,  Mar.  16,  1910. 
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Wjomliig:  Greatliig  a  boud  of  tmrm  ccmunlMknien. 

Authorises  board  to  employ  a  director  of  ezperiments  in  soU  study,  crop 
production,  etc  OIl  88,  F^.  21, 1011. 


L.  (k)  Days  of  Special  Observance. 

Massachusetts:  ProTlding  for  the  observance  of  Jnne  14  as  Flag  Day. 

Resolves,  ch.  4,  F^.  9,  lOU. 
8o«^  Dakota:  Defining  demonstration  farms  and  proylding  for  their  location, 
maintenance^  and  management 

AsnoLB  L 

Section  1.  An  agrlcnltnral  demonstration  farm  is  hereby  defined  to  mean 
a  farm  of  not  less  than  40  acres  where  modem,  scientific  methods  of  farmhig, 
crop  rotation,  and  accounting  are  carried  on  upon  a  farm-wide  scale,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  education,  for  the<^purpose  of  demonstrating 
to  the  public  the  advantages  of  increased  profits,  and  the  benefit  to  the  soil 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  modem,  scientific  agricultural  methods  as  tau^t 
by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Blechanic  Arts  and  in  the  farmers^ 
institutes. 

Sec.  2.  Every  demonstration  farm  under  this  chapter  must  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated and  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  supervisor  to  be 
appointed  by  the  regents  of  education,  and  who  shall  visit  each  farm  as  fre- 
qu^itly  as  is  convenient  and  talce  general  supervisory  management  thereof. 
He  shall  provide  a  scheme  for  crop  rotation  upon  each  farm  and  prescribe  the 
rules  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
crops  grown  tiiereon.  He  must  permit  only  pure  seed  of  good  quality  and  at 
least  90  per  cent  germination  test  to  be  planted  upon  any  demonstration  farm, 
and  must  provide  ff  careful  and  accurate  system  of  accounts  to  be  kept  for 
each  farm,  and  the  regents  may  contract  for  payment  to  be  made  for  the  labor 
of  keeping  such  accounts  from  the  demonstration-farm  fund  provided,  not  to 
exceed  $100  for  each  such  ftirm. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  sufiident  number  of  demonstration  ftirms  are  established  under 
this  act  to  require  more  than  one  supervisor  to  care  for  the  same,  the  regents 
of  education  may  divide  the  State  into  demonstration  farm  supervisor's  dis- 
tricts, provided  that  not  more  than  three  such  districts  shall  be  established, 
not  more  than  two  of  which  shall  be  in  the  section  east  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  one  in  the  region  west  thereof,  and  no  supervisor  shall  be  appointed 
xmtil  there  are  at  least  10  demonstration  farms  in  10  several  counties  requir- 
ing supervision,  and  provided  further  that  no  districts  shall  be  e^ablished 
until  there  are  more  than  20  demonstration  farma 

Sto.  4.  The  supervisor  of  each  demonstration  farm  ^all  make  an  annual 
report  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  upon  the  operation  of  each  demon- 
stration farm  and  include  therein  a  statement  of  the  products  and  the  cost 
and  proceeds  thereof;  and  he  shall  submit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  regents  of 
education  and  another  copy  to  the  commissioners  of  the  county  wherein  the 
ftmn  is  located.  The  regents  of  education,  in  their  biennial  report  to  the 
governor  shall  include  a  summary  of  these  reports,  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  each  county  shall  have  a  sufficient  number  of  the  report  upon  the 
farm  located  in  the  respective  county  printed  in  a  concise  statemeit  that  may 
be  given  by  the  county  treasurer  to  each  taxpayer  in  connection  with  his  tax 
receipt 

Sec.  5.  Any  county  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  supervision  of  a  demon- 
stration farm  or  farms  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  by  a  resolution 
of  the  county  commissioners,  bind  itself  to  continue  the  demonstration  for  five 
years  and  ^all  pay  into  the  State  treasury  at  the  l>eginning  of  each  year  the 
sun^  of  1300  for  each  demonstration  farm  desired  for  such  county,  which  sums 
so  paid  into  the  treasury  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  board  of  regents  for 
tbe  supervision  and  maintenance  of  demonstration  farms  in  the  counties 
making  such  payments,  provided  that  no  greater  sum  shall  be  expended  in 
and  on  b^ialf  of  any  county  than  is  so  paid  in  by  it,  and  provided  that  any 
sum  not  expended  in  any  county  in  one  year  shall  be  credited  to  it  upon  its 
required  deposit  for  the  next  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  contract  period 
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any  Bom  remalnlnf  In  the  State  treatoiy  to  ttie  credit  of  any  county  i^haU  Im 
refonded  to  sach  county.  All  of  aoch  money  shall  be  paid  out  upon  the  war- 
rant of  the  State  auditor  lanied  upon  proper  Toochera  approved  by  the  reffenta 
of  edocatloB. 

AxnotM  TL 

Sbotion  1.  The  county  commiesionera  of  any  county  may  conduct  the 
county  poor  farm  as  a  demonstration  farm  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  the  county  shall  provide  all  necessary  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  teams, 
labor,  and  seed  gnUn  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  same  and  shall  contract 
to  In  all  things  observe  the  rules  for  cultivating  the  soil  as  shall  be  pre- 
acribed  by  the  supervisor  adected  for  the  purpose  by  the  regents  of  education. 

Ssa  2.  AH  crops  grown  upon  such  county  poor  fbrm  shall  be  the  property  of 
tlie  county  wherein  located,  and  any  surplus  of  such  crops  shall  first  be  offered 
to  the  dtlsens  thereof  for  seed  or  propagation,  and  the  receipts  fron  audi 
aalea  to  be  credited  to  the  said  demonstration  farm. 

AancLB  nL 

Sbotion  1.  In  countl^  where  there  is  no  county  poor  fbrm,  or  when  the 
co\inty  commissioners  desire  more  than  one  demonstration  farm,  the  regents  of 
education  may  contract  with  any  reputable  farmer  for  the  cultivation  of  a  farm 
of  at  least  40  acres,  conveniently  located,  as  a  demonstration  farm,  provided 
that  such  farmer  shall  contract  to  continue  the  experiment  for  at  least  five 
years  and  to  furnish  all  necessary  buUdlngs,  labor,  teams,  tools,  machinery, 
and  seed  grain  for  the  cultivation  of  such  farm  and  shall  agree  to  in  all 
things  observe  the  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  such  farm  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  supervisor  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  regents  of  education,  pro- 
vided that  such  contract  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  county  wherein  such  farm  is  located. 

Seo.  2.  The  products  of  such  farm  shall  be  the  property  of  the  lessee,  but 
all  of  the  surplus  grain  produced  upon  such  farm  suitable  for  seed  purposes 
shall  be  offered  for  seed,  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  the  citizens  of  the  county 
wherein  produced,  but  if  not  sold  for  such  purpose  before  March  1  of  the 
succeeding  year  may  be  disposed  of  otherwise. 

Sko.  8.  Bach  field,  plot,  or  planting  upon  any  demonstration  ftirm  conducted 
under  the  supervisions  of  this  act  shall  be  legibly  marked  for  the  Information 
of  visitors  to  such  farms,  and  such  farms  shall  be  at  all  proper  hours  open 
to  visitors,  provided  that  such  visitors  shall  be  held  accountable  fdr  any  injury 
done  to  growing  crops. 

Sko.4.  All  surplus  pure  seed  grown  upon  the  State  experimental  farms 
under  the  direction  of  the  regents  of  education  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  various  demonstration  farms  where  experimentation  indicates  they  will 
give  best  results,  and  shall  be  sold  to  the  same  for  seed  at  a  reasonable  price 
to  be  fixed  by  the  regents  of  education.  Oh.  126,  Mar.  7, 1911. 


L.  (1)  Other  Special  Subjects. 

OallfomU:  Amending  section  1665a  of  the  Political  Code. 

Adds  Spanish  to  French,  German,  and  Italian,  which  must  be  taught  In  at 
least  one  school  In  every  city  of  the  first  class.  Oh.  249,  Mar.  22, 1911. 

Indiana:  See  A  (o). 
Masaachnsetta:  An  act  relative  to  military  drill  In  public  schools. 

Provides  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  military  exer- 
dae  if  his  parent  or  guardian  is  of  a  religious  denomination  consdentloualy 
opposed  to  bearing  arms  or  If  his  parent  or  guardian  la  himself  conscientious^ 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  and  so  notified  the  school  committee  In  writing, 
or  if  a  physician  in  good  standing  shall  certify  In  writing  that  in  his  opinion 
such  exercise  would  be  injurious  to  the  pupil's  health.  [Previously  the  pupil 
himself  or  his  parent  or  guardian  could  sign  dther  certificate.] 

Gh.  201,  Mar.  11«  1910. 
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Massachnsetii:  An  act  to  provide  for  compnlMry  Instmctloii  In  tbrtft  In  tho 
public  sclioolfl. 

Adds  ''thrift"  to  the  list  of  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Ch.  524,  May  18, 1910. 

Massachusetts:   Authorising  savings  banks  to  reoetve  deposits  from  school 
chOdren. 

ProTidee  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  school  savings  banks. 

Oh.  211,  Mar.  28, 1911. 

lAassachasetts:  Authorising  instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  the  application 
of  surgical  remedies  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.  Gh.  247,  Apr.  6, 1911. 

Montana:  Requiring  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  regarding  fire  dangers  and  means  of  prevention  of  fires. 

Oh.  24,  Feb.  11. 1911. 

M.    SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  SCHOOL. 


(a)  General. 

Hew  York:  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  establish  and  supervise  dasses  for 
adult  and  minor  aliens.  Oh.  643,  Apr.  19, 1912. 


(b)  Kindergartens* 

Indiana:  Raising  from  1  to  2  cents  per  $100  the  tax  limit  for  free  kindergartens 
in  cities  of  over  6,000  inhabit;ant&  Ch.  69,  Mar.  1,  1911. 

Washington:  Authorizing  district-school  directors  in  districts  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  to  establish  kindergartens  without  submitting  the  question  of 
such  establishm^t  to  the  voters  of  the  district  Oh.  82,  Mar.  18, 1911. 


(c)  Erening  Schools. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  maintenance  of  night  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000 
inhabitants. 

'  Shall  be  established  upon  petition  of  20  or  more  Inhabitants  having  children 
between  14  and  21  necessarily  employed  during  the  day  who  will  attend  such 
schools.  Ch.  265,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

Maryland:  Relating  to  evening  schools  in  Baltimore  County. 

Free  evening  schools  shall  be  opened  in  Baltimore  County  fbr  study  of 
rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge,  including  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  such  advanced  studies  as  may  be  advisable 

The  board  of  school  commissiohers  of  Baltimore  County  shall  provide  and 
designate  the  necessary  school  buildings  for  use  of  such  evening  schoola 
Such  schools  shall  be  open  to  males  of  not  less  than  12  years  of  age. 

The  said  board  shall  have  full  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  salaries  of  the 
necessary  teachers  for  such  schools  (minimum  salary,  $2.50  per  evening)  ;  and 
to  make  regulations  therefor. 

No  such  schools  shall  be  opened  without  the  written  application  to  the 
trustees  of  said  schools  and  to  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  of 
Baltimore  County  of  at  least  20  persons  of  the  age  required  of  stud^its  in  such 
free  evening  schoola 
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The  said  board  of  county  school  commissioners  shall  provide  books  and 
stationery  required  for  sach  schools  and  shall  pay  for  the  lighting  and  heat- 
ing of  buildings. 

All  necessary  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  school  funds  of 
Baltimore  County.  Oh.  59,  Apr.  1,  1910. 

NOTB. — ^The  board  of  school  commissioners  were  prevloiisly  authorized  in  general 
terms  to  establish  night  schools  in  schoolhooses,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  of  day  schools. 

Massachusetts:  Relating  to  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  instruction  in  evening 
schools. 

School  board  may  require  a  fee  $1  from  persons  not  required  by  law  to 
attend.  Cb.  309,  Apr.  20,  1911. 

Oregon:  Requiring  school  boards  in  districts  of  the  first  class  to  maintain  a 
continuation  evening  school. 

Such  school  shall  be  open  free  to  any  resident  not  a  pupil  of  a  day  school 
without  restriction  as  to  age  or  citizenship.  Oh.  211»  Feb.  28, 1911. 


M.  (d)  Vacation  Schools;  Playgrotinds;  Social  Centers. 

Indiana:  Providing  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  equipment  of 
public  playgrounds,  public  baths,  and  public-comfort  stations  in  cities  of 
the  first  class. 

The  boards  of  health  and  charities  of  such  cities  may  establish  and  control 
the  same.  The  school  commissioners  and  park  commissioners  may  permit 
use  of  public  grounds  under  their  control  for  purposes  stated.  Direct  man- 
agement by  a  commissioner  of  public  playgrounds,  public  baths,  and  public- 
comfort  stations,  who  shall  select  directors  and  assistants.  Ommon  council 
of  city  shall  levy  annual  tax  of  one-half  cent  on  $100  for  said  purposes. 

Ch.  153,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

Kansas:  Authorizing  the  board  of  commissioners  of  cities  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  not  exceeding  1  mill  for  public  paries  and  playgrounds. 

Ch.  100,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Maryland:  Land  may  be  condemned  for  playgrounds  and  other  school  pur- 
poses, the  same  as  for  a  school  building  site.  Maximum  5  acres  (instead  of 
1  acre)  including  land  occupied  by  school  building.        Ch.  582,  Apr.  11, 1912. 

Massachusetts:  An  act  relative  to  the  powera  of  cities  and  towns  in  re^)ect  to 
playgrounds  and  physical  education. 

Amends  previous  laws  to  enable  any  city  or  town  to  prepare,  equip,  and 
maintain  public  playgrounds,  and  for  the  purpose  to  acquire  lands  or  to  use 
any  land  already  belonging  to  the  city ;  and  to  conduct  and  promote  thereon 
play,  sport,  and  physical  education,  and  to  appropriate  money  and  employ 
such  teachers,  supervisors,  and  other  officials  as  it  deems  best  The  city  or 
town  shall  determine  whether  the  administration  of  such  playgrounds  shall 
be  vested  in  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  or  in  the  school  committee,  or 
in  a  playground  commission  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  sejectmen,  or  whether 
it  be  distributed  between  the  three  bodies.  Ch.  508,  May  12,  1910. 

Massachusetts:  Relating  to  the  use  of  school  halls  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses. 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  which  accepts  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  grant  the  temporary  use  of  halls  in  school  build- 
ings upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  public  or  educational  pur- 
poses, for  which  no  admission  fee  is  charged,  as  the  said  school  committee 
may  deem  wise :  Provided,  hoicever,  That  such  use  shall  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere or  be  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the  halls  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  a  dty  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  city  council  or  corresponding 
body  of  that  city  present  and  voting,  and  upcm  the  approval  of  the  mayor; 
and  it  shall  take  effect  in  a  town  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 
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▼oters  of  the  town  present  and  voting  thereon  at  an  annual  town  meeting  or 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  Ch.  367,  Apr.  29, 1911. 

Massachusetts:  Authorizing  school  committees  to  expend  money  for  the  super- 
▼Ision  of  i^wrts.  Ch.  314,  Apr.  20, 19U. 

Massachnsetts:  Boston  commission  may  conduct  educational  and  recreational 
activities  in  or  upon  school  property.  May  expend  therefor  a  sum  equal  to  2 
cttits  upon  each  $1,000  valuation.  Oh.  195,  Mar.  6,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Any  town  over  5,000  population  may  vote  to  maintain  one  or 
more  public  playgrounds.    May  acquire  land  for  same. 

Ch.  223.  Mar.  9, 1912. 

Michigan:  Providing  for  the  formation  of  corporations  with  power  to  acquire 
and  maintain  property  for  playgrounds  and  hold  the  same  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  in  trust  for  municipalities. 

Municipal  corporations  may  appropriate  moneys  for  the  uses  of  such  cor- 
porations. No.  161,  Apr.  25,  1911. 

Mtimesota:  Authorizing  any  city  having  a  population  of  over  50,000  inliabitants 
to  exchange  lands  acquired  for  parks  or  playgrounds.    Oh.  26,  Mar.  16, 1911. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  containing  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  provide 
and  maintain  public  paries  and  playgtounda 

Such  cities  may  acquire  lands  outside  their  corporate  limits  for  said 
purposea  Ch.  105,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  to 

condemn  lands  for  public  playgrounds.  Oh.  162,  Apr.  15,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Authorizing  the  transfer  from  the  State  of  a  certain  tract  of  land 

in  the  city  of  St  Paul  to  said  city,  to  be  used  as  a  playground  for  children. 

Oh.  163,  Apr.  15,  191L 
Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  containing  over  50,000  inhabitants  to  issue  bonds 
and  acquire  lands  for  playgrounds  and  educational  purposes. 

Oh.  164,  Apr.  15,  191L 
New  Hampshire:  Amending  chapter  40,  section  4,  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

Authorizes  towns  at  any  legal  meeting  to  grant  such  sums  as  they  shall 
Judge  necessary  to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  public  playgrounds. 

Ch.  146,  Apr.  14,  1911. 

New  Hampshire:  Enlarging  the  powers  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Manchester  in  respect  to  physical  education. 

Authorizes  the  school  committee  to  provide  gymnasia,  athletic  fields,  and 
playgrounds.  Ch.  256.  Feb.  2,  191L 

Hew  Jersey:  An  act  concerning  playgrounds  and  recreation  places  in  this 
State  and  providing  for  the  establishment,  equipment,  maintenance,  control, 
use,  and  reflation  thereof. 

"  L  In  any  city,  town,  borough,  village,  or  other  municipality  of  this  State, 
die  mayor,  chairman,  or  other  officer  having  the  power  of  appointment  of  such 
municipality  may,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  fit  and  suitable  persons,  citizens,  and  residents  of  such  municipality,  who 
sliall  be  confirmed  by  the  common  council  or  other  governing  body  of  such 
munidpality,  as  commissioners  of  playgrounds,  and  who  shall  constitute  and 
be  known  as  the  board  of  playground  commissioners  of  such  municipality. 
The  commissioners  first  appointed  under  this  act  in  any  municipality  shall 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  respectively, 
aecording  to  the  number  appointed,  as  fixed  and  designated  by  the  mayor, 
chairman,  or  other  officer  in  their  re^)ective  appointments,  and  after  the  first 
appointments  such  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for  the  full  term  of  three 
or  five  years,  according  to  the  number  appointed ;  vacancies  sball  be  filled  for 
the  unexpired  term  only.  They  shall  not  receive  any  salary  or  other  compen- 
Mition  for  their  services. 
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"2.  The  board  of  playground  commissIoiierB  shall  hare  power  to  aoQolre 
lands  for  public  playgrounds  and  recreation  places,  by  gift  or  pnrchase,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  from  time  to  time  to  select  lands  for  pubUc 
playgrounds  and  recreation  places,  and  when  deemed  necessary  or  advisable 
by  such  board  to  select  lands  for  an  approach  or  approaches  by  way  of  ingress 
and  egress  to  and  from  said  land  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  of 
•  such  size  and  dimensions  as  they  shall  think  suitable,  regard  being  had  to  the 
population  of  the  neighborhood,  and  ^to  cause  surveys  and  maps  to  be  made 
thereof  together  with  the  careful  estimate,  as  nearly  accurate  as  may  be,  of 
the  probable  costs  of  acquiring  said  lands,  and  a  statement  of  the  annual 
rental  and  duration  of  term  if  it  is  proposed  to  lease  the  same,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  preparing  said  lands  and  suitably  equipping  the 
same  by  the  erection  of  buildings,  stands,  seats,  and  other  structures  and  ap- 
paratus for  such  playgrounds  and  recreation  places,  which  surveys,  maps,  and 
estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  common  council  or  other  body  of  such 
municipality  having  control  of  the  finances  with  a  request  that  an  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  leasing  said  lands,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  suitably  preparing  and  equipping  the  same. 

"S.  If  the  common  council  or  other  body  of  such  municipality  by  resolu- 
tion authorise  the  acquisition  of  the  said  lands  and  appropriate  a  sum  tor  the 
purchase  and  equipment  thereof,  or  authorize  the  leasing  thereof  and  appro- 
priate a  sum  for  the  equipment  thereof,  the  board  shall  proceed  to  acquire 
said  lands  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  or  lease  the  same,  as  the  case  may  be, 
aiid  suitably  to  prepare  and  equip  the  same  for  a  playground  and  recreation 
place,  or  approach  thereto  as  aforesaid.  If  said  board  is  unable  to  agree  with 
the  owner  or  cfWJken  of  said  land  as  to  the  price  and  terms  of  purchase,  or  if, 
by  reas<m  of  any  legal  disability,  or  if  the  absence  of  any  owner  or  owners 
thereof,  or  for  any  other  cause,  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  said  lands 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  rights  or  interests  therein  can  not  be  made,  then 
said  board  may  cause  said  lands  or  any  rights  or  interests  therein  to  t>e  con- 
demned and  taken  on  behalf  of  such  municipality;  and  the  compensation  to 
be  made  therefor  shall  t>e  ascertained  and  paid  or  tendered  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  an  act  <tf  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  entitled  'An  act 
to  regulate  the  ascertainment  and  payment  of  comp^isation  for  property  con* 
demned  or  taken  for  public  use  (Revision  of  1900),'  approved  March  20, 1900, 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  or  as  may  here- 
after be  provided  by  law,  and  said  board  may  cause  any  lands  so  acquired  to 
be  laid  out  and  improved  as  a  public  playground,  recreation  place,  or  an  ap- 
proach thereto  as  aforesaid.  The  title  to  all  lands  acquired  or  taken  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  vest  in  the  municipality,  and  all  lease  of  land 
for  Uie  purpose  of  this  act  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  dty. 

"  4.  The  board  of  playground  commissioners  shall  have  full  control  over  all 
lands,  playgrounds,  and  recreation  places  acquired  or  leas^  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  may  adopt  suitable  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for 
the  use  thereof,  and  the  conduct  of  all  persons  while  on  or  using  the  same; 
and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  violate  any  of  such  rules,  regulations, 
or  by-laws  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  disorderly  person.  The  cus- 
todians, supervisors,  and  assistants  appointed  by  the  board  shall,  while  on 
duty  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  and  the  observance  of  the  roles, 
regulations,  and  by-laws  of  the  board,  have  all  the  poww  and  authority  of 
police  officers  of  the  respective  municipalities  in  and  for  which  they  are  sev- 
erally appointed.  The  said  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  or  derk,  and  sudi 
number  of  custodians,  supervisors,  and  assistants  for  the  several  playgrounds 
and  recreation  places  under  its  control  as  they  shall  think  necessary,  and  fix 
and  determine  the  salaries  of  the  same. 

"5.  The  common  coundl  or  other  body  having  control  of  the  finances  of 
each  municipality  having  playgrounds  and  recreation  places  shall  annually 
fix,  determine,  and  appropriate  a  sum  suffident  for  the  care,  custody,  policing, 
and  maintenance  of  such  playgrounds  and  recreation  places,  and  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  several  boards  of  commissioners,  which  sum  shall  be  raised  by 
taxation  as  other  taxes  are  raised  in  such  munldpalities.  The  conmion  coun- 
cil or  other  body  having  control  of  the  finances  shall  provide  a  suitable  dDce 
or  offices  for  said  board  of  playground  commissioners. 

"  6.  The  sum  or  sums  of  money  necessary  to  pay  for  lands  purchased  or  con- 
demned for  such  playgrounds  and  recreation  places,  and  for  providing  and 
equipiHng  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  raised  and  provided  by  the 
eommon  council  or  other  body  having  control  of  the  finances  by  general  taza- 
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tlon,  as  other  taxes  are  raised  and  levied,  or  by  the  tasae  of  temporary  loan 
bonds*  or  by  the  Issue  of  permanent  bonds  of  the  particular  mnnlcipallty.  If 
permanent  bonds  are  issued  they  shall  be  for  not  less  than  80  nor  more  than 
60  years,  shall  bear  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum,  and  shall 
be  sold  fbr  not  less  t|ian  par  value.  If  permanent  bonds  are  Issued  there 
Shan  be  raised  each  year  by  general  taxation  by  the  municipality  Issuing  the 
same,  as  other  taxes  are  raised  and  levied,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual 
Interest  and  also  a  sum  for  a  sinking  fund  for  such  bonds  suflScient  to  meet, 
pay,  and  retire  the  same  at  maturity.  If  temporary  loan  bonds  are  ls8ind« 
they  shall  be  so  Issued  that  at  least  one-fiftieth  thereof  shall  be  due  and  pay- 
able each  year,  and  there  shall  be  raised  each  year  by  general  taxation  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  and  retire  the  temporary  loan  bonds  falling  due  that  year. 
AH  moneys  received  by  the  said  board  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  city  treasurer 
and  be  by  him  Icept  in  a  special  fund  which  shall  be  under  the  omtrol  of  said 
board  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  improving, 
maintaining,  or  policing  the  playgrounds  and  recreation  places  of  said  munici- 
pality and  other  expenses  of  said  board. 

"  7.  Said  board  of  playground  commissioners,  in  order  to  provide  the  funds, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  necessary  to  improve,  maintain,  and  police  the  play- 
grounds or  recreation  places  under  its  control,  shall  have  the  power  and 
authority  to  arrange  and  provide  for  the  giving  of  outdoor  exhibitions,  con- 
certs, games,  and  contests,  and  the  power  and  authority  to  use  and  employ 
said  playgrounds  or  recreation  places  for  the  purpose  of  giving  thereon  out- 
door exhibitions,  concerts,  games,  and  contests,  and  the  said  board  shall  have 
the  power  and  authority  to  charge  and  collect  a  reasonable  admission  fee  for 
each  person  entering  such  playground  or  recreation  place  during  the  time  or 
times  when  the  same  is  being  used  or  employed  for  such  purposes:  Provided, 
however,  that  the  said  board  shall  not  use  or  employ  any  such  playground  or 
recreation  place  for  such  purpose  for  a  greater  period  than  eight  hours  in 
any  we^,  nor  on  more  than  two  days  in  any  one  week,  and  when  any  such 
playground  or  recreation  place  is  used  for  such  purpose  no  admission  fee 
shall  be  diarged  or  collected  from  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

"  8.  Bach  section  of  this  act  and  every  part  of  each  section  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  independent  sections  and  parts  of  sections,  nnd  the  holding  of 
any  section  or  part  thereof  to  be  void,  ineffective  or  unconstitutional  for  any 
cause  shall  not  affect  any  other  section  or  part  thereof.  All  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  inunediately.'' 

Ch.  308,  May  1,  191L 

New  Jersey:  Appointment  of  municipal  playground  commissioners  made  by 
execntive  officer  need  not  be  confirmed  by  the  county  council. 

Gh.  267,  Mar.  28, 1912. 
New  Jersey:  Land  not  needed  fbr  school  sites  may  be  transferred  by  city 
boards  of  education  to  park  board  for  public  park  or  playground. 

Gh.  806,  Apr.  1, 1912. 
New  Jersey:  County  park  commissioners  may  establish  in  any  county  park  in 

a  ci^  <tf  the  second  class  a  "  recreation  building."  Gh.  346,  Apr.  1, 1912. 

New  Jersey:  Park  commissioners  in  certain  counties  may  construct  and  main-  * 
tain  in  any  park  under  their  control  a  recreation  building. 
County  may  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds.  Ch.  420,  May  13, 1912. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law. 

Snenoir  810.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  education  of  union  free- 
school  districts  to  purchase  land  for  recreation  grounds  when  designated  by  a 
meeting  of  the  district  Ch.  140,  Apr.  22, 1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter  in  relation  to  establish- 
ing a  public  recreation  commission. 

Authorises  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  recreation  commission  consisting  of  seven 
members,  to  have  supervision  and  control  over  playgrounds,  etc. 

Ob.  063,  June  80, 191L 
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Iforth  DiUcota:  Prohibltiiig  ball  games  and  other  sports  before  2  p^  m.  od 
Meaiorial  Day.  Qh.  190.  Mar.  8,  l&U. 

Ohio:  Empowering  boards  of  education  to  secure  playgrounds. 

H.  B.  No.  285.  p.  419,  June  7,  1911. 

PennsylTania:  "A  supplement  to  an  act,  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  tbe 
better  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class  In  this  Commonwealth,'  approved 
the  1st  day  of  June,  1885 ;  authorising  and  establishing  a  board  of  recreation 
for  the  creation,  organization,  care,  management,  conduct,  and  supervision  of 
recreation  facilities  of  cities  of  the  first  class,  except  as  herein  provided. 

**  SxonoN  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  there  shaU  be  estaUished  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  a  department  of  recreation,  which  shall  be  under  the  chaqoe  of 
seven  (7)  directors,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Recreation. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  board  of  recreation  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  the  director  of 
the  department  of  public  health  and  charities,  and  five  (5)  resident  citlsens, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Those  first  selected  shall  be  appointed 
two  for  the  term  of  one  year,  two  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  one  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  from  tbe  first  Monday  of  June,  1911,  and  thereafter  th^r 
soccessors  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  (3)  years  from  the  date  of 
expiration  of  their  predecessors'  terms,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor;  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  during  the  term,  which  shall 
be  for  the  unexpired  portion  thereof.  All  such  appointees  may  be  removed  by 
the  mayor  at  his  pleasure. 

**  Seo.  3.  The  members  of  the  board  of  recreaticm  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation ;  and  from  their  own  number  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary,  and 
otJa^er  necessary  officers,  to  serve  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are 
tiected.  The  board  of  recreation  shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  of  procedure 
and  prescribe  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  all  business  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Four  (4)  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
president  shall  have  power  to  sign  warrants  and  perform  such  other  executive 
duties  for  the  board  as  .it  shall  authorize  him  to  perform.  The  councils  of 
said  cities  shall  appropriate  annually  the  funds  that  they  deem  necessary  for 
tbe  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  department,  and  from  time  to  time 
such  additional  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
tills  act 

*'  Sxa  4.  The  board  of  recreation  shall  have  power  to  create,  organise,  man- 
age, and  supervise  the  various  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  municipal 
floating  baths,  bathing  grounds,  and  recreation  piers  which  may  be  estab- 
lished at  the  present  time  or  ft:x>m  time  to  time  authorized  by  councils  or 
donated  by  private  individuals  or  associations  and  accepted  by  such  cities;  and 
to  plan  and  recommmid  by  regular  reports  to  the  city  government,  and.  after 
appropriate  action  by  ordinance,  to  create  and  develop,  an  adequate  and  com- 
plete aystem  of  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  and  related  activities. 
The  board  of  recreation  shall  also  care  for,  conduct,  manage,  and  supervise 
sudi  public  bath  houses  and  related  activities  as  may  form  constituent  parts 
of,  or  be  used  in  connection  with,  or  be  used  as  auxiliaries  to,  a  recreation 
center. 

*'Sec.  5.  Cities  of  the  first  class  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  ordinance, 
transfer  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  recreation  any  parks,  park- 
ways, grounds,  or  other  properties  adaptable  for  recreation  purposes,  or  por- 
tions of  such  parks,  parkways,  grounds,  or  properties. 

"  Sxo.  6.  The  board  of  recreation  may,  in  its  own  initiative,  take  <diarge  of 
any  grouiMls,  with  buildings  thereon  erected,  the  use  of  which  is  offered  to  It 
temporarily  by  individuals  or  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  using  such 
grounds  for  public  playgrounds  and  recreation  activities. 

*'  Seo.  7.  The  board  of  recreation  may  assume  the  charge  and  care  of  school 
playgrounds  during  vacation  periods  if  so  requested  by  resolution  of  the  board 
of  education. 

"  Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  not  limit  nor  affect  In  any  way  the  authorities  here- 
tofore conferred  by  law  upon  any  commission  to  lay  out  and  Improve  any  pub- 
lic park  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  now  under  the  control  of  such  eonunis- 
•lon ;  nor  shall  it  restrict  in  any  way  the  full  discretion  of  any  commission  in 
tlie  exeeotioii  of  any  trust  by  deed  or  will.    Any  such  commission  may  dde* 
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gate  to  tbe  boud  of  recxeatloii,  and  the  board  of  recreatioQ  may  aooept, 
legal  charge  <^  aay  grounds  nader  the  control  of  such  commisalon,  to  be  used 
tar  flajgrmnidaaiid  recreation  pnrpoaes. 

**  Sbo.  9.  The  board  of  recreation  aball  annnafly,  three  (8)  nKmtfas  bef6re 
the  end  of  the  financial  year,  make  a  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the 
preceding  year  to  the  mayor,  with  such  recommendations  of  the  development 
of  playgrounds  and  recreation  facilities,  including  additions  thereto,  as  it 
may  deem  advisable. 

"  Sbo.  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed.**  No.  307,  June  9,  1911. 

Rhode  IsljMid:  Authorising  the  city  of  Providence  to  establish  public  play- 
grouads  and  to  hire  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $150,000  for  playground  pur- 
posea  Ch.  738,  Feb.  8,  1911. 

RiMde  isUnd:  Gity  council  of  Providence  may  provide  for  board  of  com- 
missioners to  manage  playgrounds  of  city.    Board  to  be  elected  by  council. 

Ch.  859,  Apr.  17>  1912. 
Utab:  aeeL  (a). 

Virginia:  An  act  to  provide  for  public  playgrounds  in  certain  cities  and  towns. 

1.  Bvery  city  and  town  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more,  accepting  the 
provisions  of  tliis  act,  shall,  after  July  1,  1911,  provide  and  maintain  at 
least  one  public  playground  for  each  race,  white  and  colored,  tw  the  recrea- 
tftoB  and  physical  education  of  the  minors  of  such  city  or  town,  and  at  least 
one  playground  for  each  race  for  every  additional  20,000  of  its  population. 

2.  In  all  such  cities  and  towns  the  mayor  shall,  in  his  discretion,  appoint 
4toee  seltsble  persons,  who  diall  be  confirmed  by  the  common  council,  to 
csostltute  the  board  of  idayground  commissioners  of  such  city.  Said  com- 
mieeloneTS  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  the  first  appointments  to  be  fbr 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively.  They  riiall  not  receive  any  compen- 
sattoi  for  their  services^ 

8.  The  said  board  shall  select  suitable  lands  for  such  playgrounds,  and 
Shan  submit  to  the  common  council  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  pur- 
chasing or  renting  and  equipping  the  same.  If  the  common  council  approve 
such  purchase  or  rental  and  equipment  and  appropriate  money  therefor,  the 
said  commissioners  shall  proceed  to  acquire  said  land  and  suitably  prepare 
and  equip  the  same. 

4.  The  board  of  playground  comndsslooers  shall  have  full  control  over  said 
playgrounds  and  may  make  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  their  use. 
Custodians  and  assistants,  while  on  duty,  shall  have  police  power.  The  said 
board  may  appoint  a  secretary  and  custodians  and  assistants,  but  the  salaries 
of  an  sudi  oflleers  shall  be  fixed  by  the  common  council. 

5.  The  common  council  of  each  city  having  playgrounds  ^all  annually 
determine  and  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  for  the^  care,  policing,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  playgrounds,  which  sum  shall  be  raised  by  taxation  as  other , 
taxes  are  raised  in  such  city. 

6.  Money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the  equipment  of  the 
same  as  playgrounds  may  be  raised  by  tiie  issue  of  bonds.  Pi^rlbes  manner 
of  making  disbursements,  etc.  Ch.  264,  Mar.  16, 1910.    (July  1, 1911.) 

Wisconsin:  Creating  section  485e  of  the  Statutes. 

"  1.  Boards  of  school  directors  In  cities  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class 
are  hereby  authorised  to  establif^  and  maintain  for  children  and  adult  per- 
sons, in  the  school  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  under  the  custody  and  man- 
agement of  such  boards,  evening  schools,  vacation  schools,  reading  rooms, 
library  stations,  debating  clubs,  gymnasiums,  public  playgrounds,  public  baths, 
and  similar  activities  and  accommodations  to  be  determined  by  such  boards, 
without  ^large  to  Hie  residents  of  such  cities;  also  to  cooperate  with  oem- 
n^ioners  or  boards  having  the  custody  and  management  in  such  cities  of 
pnbUc  parks,  libraries,  museums,  and  public  buildings  and  grounds  of  what- 
ever soft,  and,  by  making  arrangements  satisfactory  to  such  boards  of  school 
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directors  and  sncli  commlssI(m«r8  or  boards  controlling  other  public  buQd- 
ings  and  grounds^  to  provide  the  saperrlsion,  instruction,  and  oversight  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  public  educational  and  recreational  activities,  as  described 
in  this  section,  in  buildings  and  upon  grounds  in  the  custody  and  under  the 
management  of  such  commissioners  or  boards  having  charge  of  public  parks, 
libraries,  museums,  or  public  buildings  and  grounds,  of  whatever  sort,  in 
such  cities  of  the  first  second,  or  third  class. 

"2.  If  any  board  of  school  directors  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  proceed  as 
authorized  in  this  section,  the  question  of  their  action,  as  herein  authorized^ 
shall,  upon  petition  to  that  effect,  signed  by  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  voters  voting  at  the  last  school  or  other  election  in  such  dty,  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  school  district  at  the  next  Section  of  any 
sort  held  therein;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  such  propositicm 
shall  be  in  favor  thereof,  then  the  board  of  school  directors  shall  proceed  to 
undertake  and  organize  this  work  as  authorized  in  this  section. 

"8.  Boards  of  school  directors  in  cities  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class 
shall  report  to  the  common  council  of  such  cities,  at  or  before  the  first  meet- 
ing of  such  common  council  in  September  of  each  year,  the  amount  of  money 
required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  support  of  the  aforementioned  activi- 
ties of  a  similar  nature  which  may  have  been  previously  determined  upon  by 
such  boards  of  school  directors,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  common 
council  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  upon  all  the  property  subject  to  taxation  In 
said  city,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  levied 
and  collected  by  law,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  mon^  so  required 
for  such  purposes  by  the  said  board  of  school  directors  as  provided  in  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  tax  so  levied  nptm  each  dollar  of  the  aaocssod 
valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  in  said  city  subject  to  taxation 
shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  two-tenths  mill  for  the  purpose  of  the  activi- 
ties hereinbefore  mentioned  in  this  section  and  other  similar  activities  whidti 
may  have  been  determined  upon  by  such  board  of  school  directors  of  each 
city.  The  said  tax  shall  not  be  used  or  aK>ropriated,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  provided  in  this  section. 

'*  4.  All  moneys  received  by  or  raised  in  such  city  for  the  aforementioned 
purpose  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  city  treasurer,  to  be  disbursed  by  him  on 
orders  ot  such  board  of  school  directors  in  such  city,  countersigned  by  the 
comptroller  in  the  same  manner  that  other  funds  at  the  disposal  of  such 
board  of  school  directors  in  such  city  are  disbursed  by  them.  But  the  tax 
provided  for  in  this  section  shall  not  be  levied  or  collected  nor  shall  the 
board  of  school  directors,  as  provided  in  this  section,  have  authority  to  re- 
quire the  levy  and  collection  of  such  tax  until  after  the  question  of  the  levy 
and  collection  of  such  tax  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  qualified  school 
electors  of  such  city  at  some  regular  or  special  election  and  shall  have  been 
favorably  voted  upon  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  upon  such  question  at 
such  election.  The  question  as  to  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  special  tax 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  usual  manner  upon  request  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  in  such  city,  or  the  question  of  the  levy  of  such  tax 
Shan  be  submitted  upon  a  petition  to  that  effect,  signed  by  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  voters  voting  at  the  last  school  election  held 
previously  in  such  city. 

"5.  After  the  question  of  the  levy  and  Collection  of  such  special  tax  has 
beoi  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  voters  as  provided  in  this  section,  the 
authority  shall  remain,  and  such  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually 
until  such  time  as  the  voters  of  the  school  district  of  such  city  shall,  by 
majority  vote,  order  the  discontinuance  of  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  tax. 
The  question  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  tax  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  proposition  to  authorize  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  said  tax. 

''O.  The  board  of  school  directors  In  any  city  covered  by  this  section  is 
also  empowered  to  receive  and  expend  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
sums  of  m<mey  appropriated  and  turned  over  to  them  by  the  common  council 
of  such  dty  for  such  purposes ;  and  the  common  council  of  such  city  shall 
have  authority  to  appropriate  and  turn  over  to  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  th«  school  district  of  such  city  any  reasonable  sums  of  money  which  the 
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nid  common  oooncll  may  desire  to  appropriate  out  of  tlie  i^eneral  fmid  €< 
audi  city  and  turn  over  to  the  said  board  of  school  directors  for  the  purposes 
herein  set  forth."*  Oh.  OOQ.  June  80,  1911. 

WlscoBstm:  Creating  ssetion  586d  of  the  Statntes,  relating  to  the  nas  of  schools* 
potOlc  holldlngs,  and  public  properly  for  jrabUc  meetings. 

Oh.  614,  Jnly  8,  lAU. 


M.  (e)  XTniversity  and  School  Extension;  Public  Lectures. 

JtOnnesota:  Authorising  any  dty  of  not  more  than  10,000  Inhabitants  to  for- 
nlsh  educational  and  musical  entertainment  for  its  inhabitants. 
City  council  may  appropriate  not  over  $200  annually  for  such  purpose. 

Oh.  165,  Apr.  16,  1911. 

Rhode  Island:  The  city  of  ProTldence  may  spend  $2,000  (under  school  commis- 
sion) for  free  public  lectures,  in  public  school  or  other  buildinga 

Oh.  868,  Feb.  6,  1912. 

Wisconsin:  Oreating  sections  892em-4  to  892eni-7,  induslTe,  of  the  Statutes, 
authorising  the  purchase  of  stump-pulling  machines  to  be  used  by  the  Oollege 
of  Agriculture  for  experimental  and  demonstration  purposes. 

Oh.  478,  June  28»  1911. 


M.  (f)  Farmers'  Institutes,  etc. 

Alabama:  Authorising  county  commissioners  or  boards  of  revenue  to  appropri- 
ate money  for  the  aid  of  tarm  demonstration  work,  or  the  organisation  of 
fbrm  life  dubs  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

Act  02,  p.  86,  Feb.  28,  1911. 

Alabama:  ProTlding  for  local  agricultural  experiments  in  the  several  counties 
by  the  experiment  station  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Act  9,  p.  6,  Fd>.  9,  1911. 

Louisiana:  Authorizing  the  police  Juries  of  the  several  parishes  to  appropriate 
not  exceeding  $1,000  per  annum  each  for  farmers^  demonstration  work  In 
cooperation  with  agents  and  representatives  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Act  No.  09, 1912. 

Maryland:  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  known  as  the  Mary- 
land Country  life  Oommittea 

To  investigate  problems  of  countiy  life  and  suggest  policies  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers.  Oh.  742,  Apr.  U,  1912. 


M.  (g)  Private  and  Endowed  Schools;  Parochial  Schools. 

See  also  R  (5). 
Maryland:  Authorizing  the  county  school  commissioners  of  Frederick  Oounty 
to  pay  annually  $260  from  school  moneys  to  the  sisters  of  charity  of  St. 
Buphemia's  School  for  educating  colored  children.        Oh.  688,  Apr.  11, 1912. 

*  North  Carolina  (1911) :  Action  of  a  minority  of  a  religious  society  in  electing 
trustees  for  a  school  hdd  to  prevail  over  an  action  of  the  majori^  assembled 
at  a  place  not  designated  by  the  artides  of  asBociati<m.— State  ax  reL  Karr 
St  aL  1^.  Hicks  at  aL,  70  8.  B.,  46a 
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JH.    SECONDARY   EDUCATION:    HI6H    SCHOOLS    AND 

ACADEMIES. 


(a)  Genend. 

BeeaUo  B  (/). 

Arizona:  Any  school  district  with  average  attendance  over  200  may,  by  TOte 
of  electors,  establish  a  high  school.  Two  or  more  districts  may  unite.  Special 
tax  for  high  school. 

Course  of  study  must  be  approved  by  State  boaid  of  education. 

Promotion  from  eighth  grade  to  hi^  school  on  certificate  on  qualifications 
presented  by  State  board  of  education.  Certificates  good  for  admission  to 
any  high  schooL 

High-school  principal  shall  superrise  ei^th  grade,  unless  a  princfpai  or 
city  superintendent  is  employed. 

High-school  districts  may  vote  bonda       Ch.  77  (Oh.  XII),  Biay  20,  1912. 

CaUfonila:  Amending  sections  1761,  1766, 1768.  and  1769  of  the  Political  CSode, 
relating  to  the  admission  of  pupils  to  high  schools,  and  to  the  tuition  fees  of 
pupils  of  one  county  attoidiog  high  school  in  another  county. 

Pupils  not  iHToyided  with  high  schools  in  their  own  counties  may  attend 
such  schools  in  other  counties  upon  agreonent  between  the  county  superin- 
tendoit  of  their  resident  county  and  the  high-school  board  of  the  school  to 
be  attended ;  county  boards  of  education  of  pupils'  resident  county  shall  make 
estimates  of  taxes  necessary  to  pay  tuition  of  such  pupils;  county  superin- 
tendents shall  report  cost  of  education  of  nonresident  pupils,  and  tuitioQ 
shall  be  paid  by  resident  county.  Ch.  004,  Apr.  26,  lOU. 

Calif omia:  Amending  section  1768  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  sap- 
port  of  high  schools. 

Cost  of  high-school  instruction  must  be  computed  on  basis  of  aTerage 
attendance  (was  enrollment).  Ch.  684,  May  1,  1011. 

Calif omia:  Amending  section  1728  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Joint  union  high-school  districts.  Ch.  460,  Apr.  14,  Idll. 

California:  Amending  section  1726  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  tlie  forma- 
tion of  high-school  districts  in  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts. 

imgtiHKhool  districts  may  be  formed  if  an  average  attendance  of  100  or 
more  is  shown  in  the  el^nentary  grades.  Ch.  461,  Apr.  14, 1911. 

California:  Providing  for  the  organization,  control,  and  e^iipment  of  high- 
school  cadet  companies  and  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice  therein,  and 
a  {propria  ting  therefor.  Ch.  861,  Apr.  6>  1911. 

California:  Amending  section  1741  of  the  Political  Code. 

Omits  the  word  "  county  "  from  the  classes  of  high  schools  that  may  pro- 
vide transportation  for  pupils.  Ch.  176,  Mar.  13, 1911. 

*  California  (1909) :  Findings  held  to  support  a  Judgment  that  a  high-school 
district  was  one  de  jure  by  reason  of  curative  acts. — ^People  ex  rel.  Brown  v. 
Pacific  Grove  H.  S.  Dist,  104  Pac,  686. 

Connectlcnt:  Amending  section  2241  of  the  (General  Statutes,  relating  to  re- 
ports of  number  and  names  of  high-school  pupils.       Ch.  148,  July  11, 1911. 

Georgia:  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  2,  section  6,  article  7,  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  (Georgia,  etc. 

Proposes  to  strike  ont  the  limitation  "  in  instroctinff  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  an  English  education  only"  from  the'enuneratloa  of 
purposes  for  which  counties  may  levy  taxes.    The  effect  of  the  amendment, 
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If  adopted,  would  be  to  permit  cotmties  to  maintain  high  schools  by  taxation. 
To  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  tiie  people  at  the  next  general  election. 
[Ratified  by  the  people.]  Act  847,  Ang.  4,  1910. 

Idaho:  Bee  A  (a). 

QOiiols:  Anthorlzing  the  organization  of  high-school  districts. 

Any  sdiool  township  that  contains  a  seho<H  district  having  a  popnlatfon  of 
1,000  or  more  and  not  exceeding  100,000  Inhabitants  may  be  organised  into  a 
high-school  district  if  approved  by  the  majority  voting  at  a  special  Section 
called  f»r  the  pnrpose.  The  inhabitants  of  any  contiguous  and  compact  ter- 
ritory, whether  in  the  same  or  different  townships,  may  be  organized  into  a 
high-S(Chool  district  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
high  school,  the  township  or  territory  for  the  benefit  of  which  a  Ugh  school 
is  established  under  this  act  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  district,  and  a  board 
of  education  of  seven  members  shall  be  elected  therefor.  The  said  board 
shall  have  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  of  boards  of  education  elected 
under  the  general  school  law.  A  school  district  or  any  part  thereof  adjoining 
a  high-school  district  organized  under  this  act  may  become  a  part  thereof  by 
a  concurr^t  resolution  adopted  by  the  boards  in  each  district,  if  approved  by 
the  majority  voting  at  a  special  election  in  the  territory  to  be  annexed. 

(The  principal  purpose  of  this  law  appears  to  be  to  permit  the  organisation 
of  a  high-school  board  apart  from  the  board  having  control  of  Momentary 
schools  in  the  same  territory.)  S.  B.  No.  286,  p.  606,  June  5, 1911. 

Illinois:  Relating  to  high-school  districts  composed  of  parts  of  townships. 

The  inhabitants  of  any  territory  composed  of  parts  of  adjoining  townships 
may  create  such  territory  into  a  high-school  district  by  a  petition  signed  by  at 
least  50  legal  voters  and  an  affirmative  vote  in  such  territory  (omits  a  fbrmer 
restriction).  H.  B.  387.  p.  607,  June  6, 1911. 

Illinois:  Relating  to  township  high  schoola 

Minor  changes  relating  to  electiona  H.  B.  888,  p.  60S,  June  6, 1911. 

*  Illinois  (1910) :  Mandamus  held  not  to  lie  to  compel  the  calling  of  a  special 
election  to  elect  a  board  of  education  for  a  high-school  district  created  under 
Hurd's  Rev.  Stat  1909,  ch.  1^,  sees.  86-87.— People  ex  rel.  Seegers  v.  Dunlap 
et  al..  Sch.  Trust,  98  N.  R.  723. 

^mtnoia  (1910) :  School  law,  art  8,  sec  44,  relating  to  the  discontinuance  of 
township  high  schools,  held  not  to  require  that  a  high  school  shall  continue 
for  a  year  after  being  established  before  being  discontUiued. 

After  dissolution  of  a  township  high  school  held  that  taxes  for  the  high- 
sdiool  district  collected  and  in  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurer  are  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  obligations  of  the  high-school  district 

The  trustees  of  a  township  high-school  district  after  discontinuance  of  the 
school  held  to  have  power  to  settle  all  liabilities  against  the  high-school  dis- 
trict and  to  be  the  proper  defendants  in  an  action  by  creditors  of  the  fonber 
district-~Chalstran  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  etc.,  of  Knox  Ck>.,  91  N.  E.,  712. 

IndiMsa:  Providing  for  joint  high  schools  to  be  maintained  by  any  city  or 
incorporated  town  in  conjunction  with  any  contiguous  township,  townships, 
or  incorporated  town. 

The  school  officials  may  meet  and  determine  the  territory  to  be  included  in 
the  joint  high-school  district  The  expenses  of  the  joint  school  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  school  corporations  concerned  in  proportion  to  valuation. 
Any  school  corporation  may  withdraw  from  such  a  joint  district  and  establish 
a  separate  high  school,  and  in  that  event  shall  receive  from  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts an  equitable  amount  for  its  interest  in  the  joint  district. 

Gh.  198,  Mar.  4, 19U. 

bidlaiia:  Authorizing  township  trustees  and  school  trustees  of  ineorpomted 
towns  to  continue  high  schools  for  a  longer  time  than  the  term  of  the  Mo- 
mentary sdioola. 

SSnables  trustees  to  continue  a  commissioned  or  certified  high  school  for  the 
term  required  for  such  schools  (8  months),  although  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  continne  all  schools  for  that  time.  Oh.  198,  Mar.  4, 1911. 
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Iowa:  ProYlding  for  the  pasrment  of  taitUm  of  pupils  residing  In  eefaoot  eer- 
porations  which  do  not  offer  Instmctlon  egnlvalent  to  four-year  high  BCSbMAm, 

Said  pnpile,  who  have  completed  the  eonrae  of  study  offteed  by  their  home 
corporation,  may  attend  any  high  school  that  will  receive  tlMun,  provided  the 
average  cost  of  tnition  diall  not  exceed  that  of  the  nearest  high  schooL  Hie 
school  corporation  in  which  said  pnpils  reside  shall  pay  to  the  school  corpora- 
tion in  which  they  attend  school  a  tuition  tee  for  eadi  popil  eonal  to  the 
average  c68t  of  tnition  and  the  average  proportion  of  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  high-school  department  in  the  latter  corporation. 

Gh.  146,  Mar.  10, 1911. 

Kansas:  Providing  connty  aid  to  certain  high  schools  In  counties  having  a 
population  of  less  than  10,000. 

Upon  petition  of  a  majority  of  electors  of  any  such  county  a  tax  not  to 
exceed  1  mill  in  counties  having  8,000  inhabitants  or  less,  and  not  to  exceed 
one-half  mill  in  counties  having  over  3,000  inhabitants,  shall  be  levied  for  the 
sui^[K>rt  of  a  high  school  maintained  by  any  district  In  the  county.  Schools 
so  aided  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  shall 
be  free  to  all  persons  of  school  age  residing  in  the  proper  county.  Counties 
eontalnlng  county  high  schools  or  Barnes  Law  high  schools  are  not  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  Gh.  268,  Mar.  6, 1911. 

Kansas:   Relating  to  township  high  schools  in  counties  having  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants. 

The  legal  electors  of  any  township  In  which  there  is  no  town  or  dty  may 
vote  to  establish  a  high  schooL 

In  such  case  a  township  high-school  board  shall  be  elected,  which  board 
wbaU  levy  a  tax  for  the  township  high  school  not  to  exceed  4  mills.  The 
eounty  superintendent  shall  have  supervision  over  such  schools. 

Oh.  262.  Mar.  7. 1911. 

Kansas:  Fixing  limit  of  tax  levy  for  county  high  schools  in  certain  cases. 

Msximnm  six-tenths  (Instead  of  five-tenths)  of  1  mill  in  counties  having  a 
valuation  of  less  than  $80,000,000,  whose  high-  schools  were  established  befdre 
1906.  Ol  261,  Feb.  21,  1911. 

Kansas:  Relating  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  hif^  schools  in  certain 
Joint  school  districts. 

Whoiever  a  Joint  high-school  district  lies  in  two  counties,  one  of  which  con- 
tributes to  said  high  school  under  the  Barnes  Law  and  the  other  county 
does  not,  the  superintendent  of  the  latter  county  shall  malce  an  estimate  of  the 
contribution  which  should  be  made  by  that  part  of  the  Joint  district  lying  in 
his  county,  and  the  county  clerk  shall  levy  a  tax  in  said  territory  to  raise 
the  amount  thus  estimated.  Oh.  272,  Mar.  10, 1911. 


(1910) :  Laws  1909,  chs.  210,  215,  held  curative  Statutes  designed  to 
validate  action  taken  in  counties  to  adopt  Laws  1905,  ch.  897,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  high  schools. — State  ex  rei.  Jackson,  Atty.  Qen.  v, 
Pauley,  Oo.  Treas.,  112  Pac,  141. 

^Kansas  (1911) :  A  high  school  held  to  be  "established**  within  Laws  1909, 
dt  210,  so  as  to  bring  the  county  within  the  purview  of  the  Barnes  high-school 
law,  when  brought  up  to  the  standard  prescribed  by  Laws  1905,  ch.  897. 

Title  of  Laws  1909,  ch.  210,  "An  act  concerning  hl|^  schools**  held  to 
suffldently  state  the  subject  of  the  bill  in  the  title.— Armstrong  et  al.  v. 
George  et  aL,  114  Pac,  209. 

Kentucky:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  for  county 
academies  and  seminaries. 

When  the  number  of  trustees  of  any  county  academy  or  seminary  hereto- 
fore created  by  act  of  the  general  assembly  has  been  reduced«to  less  than  a 
Quorum,  the  proper  county  court  shall  fill  the  vacancies. 

Gh.  49,  Mar.  21. 10ia 
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An  act  to  amend  and  reenact  section  11  of  Act  No.  214  of  1002,  etc. 

Tbe  reqnlremtot  that  the  State  board  of  edncation  shall  give  Its  sanction 
before  parish  school  boards  may  establldi  high  schools  Is  tf Imtnated. 

Act  272,  July  7.  1910. 

Louisiana;   Appropriating  $50,000  per  annum  to   aid   State-approved  high 

8chool&  Act  Na  186  of  1912. 

Maine:  Relating  to  free  high  schoola 

Bztends  the  powers  of  towns  not  sni^[K>rtlng  free  high  schools  so  as  to  per- 
mit such  towns  to  contract  with  academies  In  adjaomt  towns. 

Oh.  88,  liar.  25,  1913. 

Maine:  Relating  to  free  high  schoola  _^ 

Cares  minor  defect  in  wording  of  prevlons  law.       Oh.  109,  Mar.  28, 1911. 

Maryland:  Amending  and  sopplementlng  certain  laws  relating  to  high  schoolSL 

Sbction  120.  The  board  of  county  school  commissioners  of  any  county  diall 
have  authority  to  establish  high  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  in  their  respective  counties,  when,  in  their  Judi^ent,  it  is 
advisable  to  do  so.  Ail  high  schools  so  established  and  those  now  In  opera- 
tion shall  be  under  the  direct  ccmtrol  of  the  several,  boards  of  county  school 
commissioners,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article :  Provided,  That  when 
instruction  below  that  of  the  high-school  grades  is  given  in  the  same  building 
or  on  the  same  premises  such  grade  work  may  also  be  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners,  and  the  principal  of  the  hi|^ 
school  shall  also  be  principal  of  the  elemoiti^  department 

Ssc.  121.  For  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  in  Maryland  the 
State  Shan  extend  aid  to  such  groups  of  high  schools  as  shall  be  herein  desig- 
nated and  described*,  and  in  such  amounts  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  her^n- 
after  be  set  forth.  X^l  high  schools  of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
receiving  State  aid  shall  be  arranged  by  the  State  board  of  education  into  two 
groups  to  be  designated  first  group  and  second  group,  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  teachers  employed,  and  years  of  instruction  given.  Hl^  v 
schools  of  the  first  group  shall  fulfill  the  following  minimum  requirementsjj 
(a)  An  ei^t>llment  of  not  lees  than  80  pupils;  (b)  employ  not  lees  than  four 
teachers  for  the  regular  hiajttechool  work,  exclusive  of  instructors  of  special 
subjects  named  under  (e)  iCc)  four  yean^  course  of  instruction  of  not  less 
than  36  weeks  in  each  year>«same  to  conform  to  the  standard  required  by  the 
State  board  of  educatioiTnCd)  the  annual  salary  of  the  principal  to  be  not 
less  than  $1^200,  and  th^jiilary  of  each  assistant  teacher  regularly  ^nployed 
to  be  not  less  than  $500  per  annum;  (e)  provision  to  be  made  for  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  courses  and  also  a  commercial  or  an  agricultural 
course,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners. 
High  schools  of  the  second  group  shall  fulfill  the  following  minimum  require- 
mmitB :  (a)  An  enrollment  of  not  less  than  86  pupils ;  (b)  employ  not  less  than 
two  teadiers  for  the  regular  high-school  work,  exclusive  of  instructors  of 
qtecial  subjects  named  under  (e) ;  (c)  a  three  years*  course  of  instruction  of 
not  less  than  86  weeks  in  each  year,  same  to  conform  to  the  standard  required 
by  the  State  board  of  education ;  (d)  the  annual  salary  of  the  principal  to  be 
not  less  than  $1,000,  and  that  of  each  assistant  to  be  not  less  than  $600 ;  (e) 
proidsion  to  be  made  for  a  manual  training  or  an  agricultural  or  a  commer- 
cial course,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  county  school  commission- 
ers: Provided,  That  no  high  school  which  fulfills  the  conditions  under  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  and  is  now  on  the  list  of  approved  high  schools  shall  i^ excluded 
from  this  group  within  two  years  from  the  1st  day  of  June,  1910.  \^e  course 
of  instruction  in  schools  of  the  second  group  may  be  extended  to  ntar  years 
by  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  by  the  employment  of  such  addi«-^ 
tional  teacher  or  teachers  as  may  be  required  by  the  State  board  of  educationjj 
Provided,  That  the  salary  of  such  additional  teacher  or  teachers  shall  be  paid 
wholly  by  the  said  board  of  county  school  commissioners,  and  in  the  scho<^ 
of  the  second  group,  where  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  so  extended  to 
a  four-year  course,  the  graduates  shall  receive  the  same  recognition  as  gradu- 
ates of  schools  of  the  first  group.  No  promotions  of  high-school  pupils  from 
one  grade  to  another  or  graduation  shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
principal  and  the  county  superintendent 
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Ssq.  122.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  or 
some  person  designated  by  him,  to  make  an  annual  Inst^ectlon  of  all  hi^ 
schools  receiving  State  aid,  and  also  such  other  schools  as  make  appHcatlon, 
tiirough  their  respective  county  superintendents,  to  receive  said  State  aid. 
He  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  August  of  each  year,  prepare  a  list  of 
high  schools,  designating  the  group  to  which  each  belongs,  the  amount  of  State 
aid  to  which  each  is  entitled,  and  to  whom  same  should  be  paid.  The  pr^ta- 
ratlon  of  said  list  shall  be  based  on  information  obtained  through  the  annual 
inspection,  written  reports  of  the  prlncl|)al  or  county  superintendent,  or  other 
reliable  sources.  The  superintendenf  s  report  of  such  schools  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  board  of  education  for  approval,  and  when  approved  said 
board  shall  certify  same  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  October  of  each  year,  and  said  comptroller  of  the  treasury  shall 
issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  State  in  c^qual  quarterly  install- 
ments in  each  and  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  public-school  tax  Is  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  distributed,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
respective  boards  of  county  school  commissioners  or  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City,  for  such  sum  or  sums  as  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  shown  by  the 
certified  list  of  high  schools  as  aforesaid,  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  levy  for 
public  schools :  Provided,  however.  That  the  apportionment  authorized  In  this 
section  for  October  1,  1910,  and  January  1,  1911,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
ordinary  receipts  of  the  treasury :  And  provided  further,  That  any  high  school 
receiving  State  aid  under  provisions  of  this  article  shall  forfeit  its  right  to 
receive  State  aid  under  the  provision  of  any  other  act  or  resolution  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Maryland:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  sc^on  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  any  appropriation  made  prior  to  the  year  1872  and 
chargeable  to  what  Is  known  as  the  academic  fund ;  nor  shall  any  school  now 
receiving  an  appropriation  from  the  State  lose  same  until  such  time  as  It  shall 
receive  an  appropriation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Seo.  123.  Ench  high  school  in  the  first  group  in  the  counties  of  Maryland 
shall  receive  State  aid  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
following  manner :  The  sum  of  |000  on  account  of  the  principal  and  the  sum 
of  $300  on  account  of  each  of  the  first  three  assistants  employed  for  regular 
high-school  work ;  the  sum  of  $400  on  account  of  each  of  two  special  teadiers, 
who  shall  epeaid  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  their  time  In  the  school  receiving 
said  amounts;  and  the  sum  of  $100  on  account  of  each  additional  r^ular 
grade  teacher,  provided  the  total  amount  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,500. 
In  this  article  the  term  special  teacher  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  teacher 
of  commercial,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  or  agricultural  branches. 
Bach  high  school  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  of  the  second  group  shall  re- 
ceive State  aid  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  instruction,  and  in  the  following 
manner :  The  sum  of  $000  on  account  of  the  principal ;  the  sum  of  $400  on 
account  of  one  assistant  teacher  employed  for  regular  high-school  work ;  and 
the  sum  of  $400  on  account  of  the  Instructor  of  special  subjects,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  county  school  board :  Provided,  That  if  an  instructor  in  manual 
training  or  agricultural  work  be  required  to  divide  his  or  her  time  among 
not  more  than  four  schools  of  this  group  $150  shall  be  allowed  on  account  of 
each  of  such  schools :  Provided  also.  That  the  amount  to  be  received  by  each  of 
the  fbur  high  schools  of  Baltimore  City  shall  be  equal  to  the  maximum  amount 
received  on  account  of  any  high  school  In  the  counties  of  the  State :  Provided 
further,  That  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  of  each  county  diall 
submit  annually  to  the  county  commissioners  of  their  respective' counties,  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  for  making  the  usual  county  levy  for  school 
purposes,  a  list  of  all  high  schools  of  the  county,  including  those  not  entitled 
to  State  aid  as  well  as  those  classified  in  this  article,  and  an  Itemised  state- 
meat  of  the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  same;  and  the  said  boards  of  county 
commissioners  shall  make  a  separate  levy  for  high  schools,  publishing  same 
once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks  prior  to  date  of  making  said  levy  in 
one  or  more  county  papers. 

Sbo.  123a.  All  certificates  or  diplomas  issued  to  students  having  completed  a 
course  of  study  in  a  high  school  of  the  counties  of  Maryland  shall  show  the 
groups  to  which  said  high  school  belongs,  the  course  taken  by  the  student, 
and  the  number  of  years  of  instruction  given;  and  the  graduates  (tf  any 
approved  high  school  providing  a  four  years'  course  shall  be  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  freshman  class  of  any  college  in  Maryland  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  State. 
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8io.  138lSijthe  State  boaM  of  education  tdiall  prepare  Uie  coarse  of  study  to 
be  need  by  the  several  groops  of  hi|^  schools  described  in  this  article,  and  have 
authority  to  make  any  by-la^  for  their  government  not  at  variance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

Beo,  144.  The  saperint^dent  of  public  education  shall  supervise  and 
inq)ect  the  work  of  industrial  and  agricultural  training  done  in  the  several 
oountieB  of  the  State  und^  the  provisions  of  this  article;  collect  all  necessary 
statistics  pertaining  thereto,  and  annually,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
Aogost  of  each  year,  certii^y  to  the  comptroller  the  names  of  such  counties  as 
diall  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  relating  to  such  train- 
ing; and  upon  the  receipt  of  said  certificate  from  the  superint^ident  of  public 
education,  but  not  otherwise,  tiie  comptroller  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the 
treasurer  payable  to  the  order  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  county  school 
eommissioners  of  the  county  so  certified  as  entitied  to  receive  the  same,  for 
the  full  amount  of  money  so  certified  to  be  due  to  such  county  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article ;  and  the  superintendent  of  public  education  shall,  on  or 
before  the  20th  day  of  August  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  State  board  of 
education  a  full  report  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  industrial  and  agricultural 
training  in  such  counties,  and  attach  thereto  a  copy  of  the  certificate  filed  by 
him  with  the  comptroller. 

Sbo.  145w  The  several  boards  of  county  school  commissioners  are  hereby 
authorized  to  make  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  agriculture  a  part 
of  the  course  of  instruction  in  any  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties 
that  they,  in  their  Judgment,  may  think  advisable,  provided  that  said  instruc- 
tion shall  conform  to  the  course  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Ch.  886,  p.  227,  Apr.  11,  1910. 

Mafjland:  Extends  to  June  1,  1914  (from  1912)  the  time  within  which  high 
schools  may  meet  the  requirement  as  to  enrollment  (i.  e.,  35  pupils).  Schools 
already  on  njitproTeA  list  and  comidying  with  other  conditions  shall  not  be 
excluded  within  that  time.  Oh.  41,  Mar.  14,  1912. 

liafyland:  Provides  for  Joint  high  schools  for  Talbot,  Queen  Anne,  and  Caro- 
line Counties  (in  town  of  Queen  Anne),  building,  site,  and  equipment  to  cost 
not  ovar  $7,000.    The  State  shall  appropriate  $4,000. 

Either  agriculture^  manual  training,  or  commercial  course  may  be  main- 
tained. Ch.  705,  Apr.  11.  1912. 

Massachnsetts:  Reeolved,  That  the  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  investigate  the  matter  of  improving  and  making  more  uniform 
the  education  now  furnished  by  the  various  high  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  also  of  providing  higher  and  supplementary  education  as  a  sequel 
to  the  public-school  education  now  provided.  Said  board  is  directed  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  house  bill  number  690  now  pending,  and  the  petition 
wliich  accompanies  it  The  board  shall  r^)ort  to  the  general  court  not  later 
than  January  15  in  the  year  1912,  with  such  recommendations  for  legislation, 
if  any,  as  it  may  deem  expedient  The  board  is  authorized  to  give  such 
public  hearings  up<m  the  said  subject  as  It  may  deem  necessary,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  resolve  may  expend  such  sums  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  governor  and  council.  Resolves,  <^.  60,  Apr.  20, 1911. 

Massa^ttseils:  Mount  Hermon  Boys  School  and  Northfl^d  Seminary  consoli- 
dated to  fbrm  **  The  Northfl^d  Sehoola"* 
Biay  hold  estoto  not  over  16,000,000.  Ch.  609,  May  20, 1912. 

MeWgwi!  Amending  the  free  hi^^i-^ehool  tuition  law. 

Defines  a  high  school  as  a  graded  school  maintaining  12  grades  of  work, 
with  at  least  two  teachers  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  ninth,  t^th, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  gradea  A  district  maintaining  a  course  of  10  grades, 
with  one  teacher  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  tuition  for  its  pupils  In  a  12-grade  school  until  such 
Paxils  have  completed  the  10  grades  provided  in  th^r  own  district 
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ProvldeB  toT  eis^th-grade  dlplomaB  to  be  granted  by  the  county  boards  of 
examiners  under  roles  and  regiilatlODs  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
Instnictlon.  No.  14,  Mar.  17, 1911. 

Minnesota:  See  C  {h). 

Nebraska:  Relating  to  county  high  schoolSL 

Bach  of  such  schools  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  regents  of 
five  members  tiected  by  the  directors  of  the  seyeral  school  districts  of  the 
proper  county.  The  said  board  of  regents  shall  employ  a  superintendent 
and  such  assistant  teachers  and  employees  as  may  be  required,  and  shall 
determine  the  tax  levy  fbr  the  county  high  school,  which  lOTy  shall  not 
exceed  5  mills,  exclusive  of  the  levy  for  principal  and  Interest  of  benda  The 
county  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of 
the  board  of  regents.  Oh.  118,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

[Nora. — ^Formerlj  the  coonty  board  of  trustees  controlled  the  cotrnty  lUgh  scbooL 
and  the  county  superintendent  was  superintendent  of  the  school,  there  bcmg  also  a 
principal.]  .    . 

Nebraska:  Bee  0  (c). 

Nevada:  Authorizing  the  county  commissioners  of  Humboldt  County  to  Issue 

bonds  for  $20,000  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  building  for  a  county  high 

■chooL 

Authorizes  also  a  special  tax  for  the  redemption  of  said  bonda 

C!h.  107,  Mar.  18,  19U. 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  chapter  80,  section  U,  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

Empowers  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  his  discretion  to  t^- 
mlnate  contracts  between  local  school  boards  and  academies  or  other 
literary  institutions  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  high-school  pupils  of  the 
district.  Ch.  137,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

*  New  Hampshire  (1909) :  Town  not  liable  to  pay  another  town  for  tuition  of 
child  att^dlng  high  school  in  latter  town.— Lisbon  Sch.  Dlst  No.  1  v, 
Landaif  T'n  Sch.  Dlst,  74  At,  188. 

New  Jersey:  Private  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  may  elect 

one  or  more  nonresident  trustees.  Gh.  298,  Apr.  1,  1912. 

New  Mexico:  Providing  for  county  high  schoola 

County  high  schools  may  be  established  in  any  county  of  6,000  inhabltanta 

On  petition  of  one-fifth  of  the  doctors  of  the  county,  the  county  commis- 
sioners shaU  order  an  election  to  determine  whether  a  county  hi&i  school 
shall  be  established  at  the  place  named  in  the  petition.  If  the  majority 
approve,  the  county  commissioners  shall  establish  a  high  school. 

All  pupils  who  have  passed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
State  board  of  education  are  entitled  to  attend  gratis  the  county  high  school 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the  board  of  education  or  board  of 
directors  of  city  or  district  In  which  the  school  Ib  situated.  The  county 
superintendent  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board.  Said  board  may  levy 
a  county  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  for  county  high  school. 

If  more  than  one  county  high  school  has  been  established  under  this  act 
in  any  county,  the  hls^-school  tax  shall  be  apportioned  between  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  attending,  no  pupil  to  be  considered  who  has  attended 
less  than  lialf  the  regular  sessions. 

Only  one  county  high  school  may  be  established  in  any  county  in  one  year. 
When  an  additional  high  school  is  established,  it  shall  not  receive  over  one- 
third  of  the  hlgh-schobl  fund  in  the  first  year.  This  does  not  apply  when 
established  high  schools  are  adopted  as  county  lilgh  schools. 

The  site  and  building  of  a  county  high  school  shall  be  purchased  by  the 
district  in  which  it  is  located.  The  county  high-school  tax  shall  be  used  only 
for  malntttiance  and  operation.  The  district  may  sell  bonds  to  raise  money 
for  a  site  and  building. 

The  course  of  study  for  county  high  schools  shall  include  manual  training, 
domestic  sdence^  and  elements  of  agriculture  and  commercial  science. 

Oh.  67,  June  10,  1912. 
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lf«v  York:  Amendiiig  tlie  education  law. 

Section  57  inclndea  secondary  schools  in  the  institutions  of  the  State  nni- 
TCfsity,  differ^itiating  between  secondary  and  hlglier  education.  Formerly 
'^higher  education'*  meant  "education  in  advance  of  common  elementary 
bnuichea"  Ol  140,  Apr.  22, 1010. 

New  Toik:  Union  school  districts  having  a  population  of  S,000  or  more  and 
employing  superintendents  rated  with  cities  in  the  matter  of  tuition  charge 
in  excess  of  $20  per  year  for  nonresident  pupils  in  academic  department 

Oh.  276,  Apr.  U,  1912. 
North  Dakota:  See  A  (h)  and  L  <a). 

Oregon:  Amending  certain  acts  relating  to  union  high-school  districts. 

Parts  of  school  districts  (as  well  as  school  districts)  may  be  included  In 
union  high-school  districts  after  appropriate  action  by  the  inhabitants  thereof.  ' 
Composition  and  terms  of  office  of  dnion  high-school  district  boards.  Said 
boards  may  determine  who  are  nonresld^it  pupils  and  fix  the  rate  of  tuition 
for  such  pupils.  Course  of  study  of  such  schools  shall  cover  not  less  than 
two  (instead  of  three)  years.  Bach  union  high-school  board  shall  determine 
the  rate  of  tax  to  be  levied  for  su<di  school  in  the  union  district  (formerly 
the  several  districts  forming  a  union  were  proportionally  assessed). 

Omits  former  requirement  that  every  teacher  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a 
State  normal  school  or  of  a  college  or  university  or  shall  be  a  holder  of  a 
State  certificate  or  diploma.  Oh.  68,  Feb.  13,  1911. 

Pennsylvania:  See  A  (a). 

South  Carolina:  An  act  to  am^id  an  act  to  provide  hi|^*school8,  etc 

When  any  special  school  district  operating  under  a  special  act  is  loined 
with  one  or  more  common-school  districts  to  form  a  high-school  district  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  special  school  district  shall  be  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  high-school  district  Act  399,  Feb.  25, 1910. 

Texas:  Providing  for  the  establishmoit,  maintenance,  and  control  of  public 
high  schools  in  the  common-school  districts  of  Texas;  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  manual  training 
in  said  hl^  schools  and  in  certain  hi^  schools  already  established;  and 
providing  for  boards  of  county  school  trustees  and  {^escribing  their  powers 
and  dutiea 

Authorizes  the  estabUiaiment  of  public  high  schools  in  common-school  dis- 
tricts as  integral  parts  of  the  public  free-school  system  of  the  State. 

*<  There  may  be  taught  in  each  high  school,  the  establishment  of  which 
is  herein  authorized,  all  the  subjects  prescribed  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Texas,  including  primary,  intermediate,  and  high-school 
subjects,  and  such  of  the  additional  subjects  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy, 
and  manual  training  as  may  be  provided  for  according  to  the  conditions  here- 
inafter prescribed.  In  the  meaning  of  this  statute  there  shall  be  high  schools 
of  the  first  class,  high  schools  of  the  second  dass,  and  high  schools  of  the 
third  class.  A  high  school  of  the  first  class  shall  be  a  high  school  which 
maintains  at  least  four  years  or  grades  of  work  above  the  sixth  grade  or  year, 
may  include  in  its  curriculum  the  first  six  grades  or  years  of  work,  shall 
employ  at  least  two  teachers  to  teach  high-school  subjects,  who  shall  each 
hold  a  State  first-grade  certificate  or  certificate  of  higher  grade,  and  shall  be 
maintained  for  not  less  than  eight  scholastic  months  during  each  school 
year.  A  high  school  of  the  second  class  shall  be  a  high  school  which  main- 
tains at  least  three  years  or  grades  of  work  above  the  sixth  grade  or  year, 
may  Include  in  its  curriculum  the  first  six  years  or  grades  of  woik,  shall 
employ  at  least  two  teachers  to  teach  high-school  subjects,  who  shall  each 
hold  a  State  first-grade  certificate  or  certificate  of  higher  grade,  and  shall 
be  maintained  for  not  less  than  eight  scholastic  months  during  each  school 
year.  A  high  school  of  the  third  class  shall  be  a  high  school  which  maintains 
at  least  two  years  or  grades  of  work  above  the  sixth  grade  or  year,  may 
include  in  its  curriculum  the  first  six  years  or  grades  of  work,  shall  employ 
at  least  one  teacher  to  teach  high-school  subjects,  who  shall  hold  a  State 
first-grade  certificate  or  certificate  of  higher  grade,  and  shaU  be  maintained 
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for  not  less  than  seven  scholastic  months  daring  each  school  year.  Bach 
class  of  high  schools  herein  defined  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
approved  or  classification  from  the  State  department  of  education.  Hi|^ 
schools  which  fail  to  come  np  to  the  standard  herein  prescribed  as  to  teachers, 
number  of  grades  or  years  of  work,  and  loigth  of  annual  sesidon  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  this  act,  but  such  high  schools  shall  not  be  entitled  to  reeeive 
a  certificate  of  approval  or  classification  from  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion. A  grade  or  year  of  work  as  herein  mentioned  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  32  weeks  of  5  days  each." 

The  State  boaM  of  education  shall  dni^icate  any  amounts  between  $C00  and 
$1,500  set  ai)art  by  trustees  of  any  first  or  second  dass  high  school  for  estab- 
lishing, maintaining,  or  equipping  a  department  of  agriculture;  in  such  his^ 
school  any  amount  between  $600  and  $1,000  similarly  set  apart  for  a  department 
of  domestic  science ;  any  amount  between  $600  and  $1,000  similarly  set  apart 
for  a  department  of  manual  training;  any  amount  between  $500  and  $1,000 
set  apart  by  the  trustees  of  any  third-class  high  school  in  a  common-school 
district  for  a  department  of  agriculture.  Not  more  than  $2,000  shall  be 
appropriated  by  the  State  board  of  education  for  said  purposes  in  any  one 
year;  and  such  appropriation  shall  not  be  made  more  than  twice  to  the  same 
school.  Appropriation  for  said  purposes,  $50,000  for  1912  and  $50,000  for 
1913. 

"  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  high  school  ai^lying  for  State  aid  for  estab- 
lishing, equipping,  and  maintaining  a  department  of  agriculture,  domestic 
economy,  or  manual  training  shall  provide  ample  room  and  laboratories  tor 
the  teaching  of  each  subject  or  subjects,  and  In  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  in.  the  high  school  shall  provide  a  tract  of  land,  con- 
veniently located,  which  shall  be  sufficiently  large  and  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  farm  and  garden  plants,  and  shall  employ  a  teacher  who  has 
received  special  training  for  giving  efficient  instruction  in  the  subject  The 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  make  accurate  and  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  school  property,  appliances,  and  ground  possessed  by  any 
board  of  trustees  that  may  apply  for  State  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  result  of  his  investigation  to  the  State 
board  of  educalon,  together  with  his  recommendations  touching  the  same. 
The  State  board  of  education  shall  grant  aid  to  those  high  schools  that  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  shall  give  evidence  that,  after 
the  State  aid  is  withdrawn,  the  high  schools  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
department  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  or  manual 
training,  and  that  have  been  reconunended  by  the  State  saperintendent  of 
public  instruction." 

The  general  management  and  control  of  the  high  schools  in  each  county 
of  the  State  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  vested  in  five  county  school 
trustees,  elected  from  the  county  at  large;  full  terms,  three  years,  two,  or 
one,  as  the  case  may  be,  expiring  each  year.  Said  trustees  shall  be  qualified 
voters  and  freeholders,  of  good  moral  character,  able  to  read  and  speak  the 
English  language,  of  good  education,  and  in  sympathy  with  public  free  schools. 
A  majority  of  them  shall  reside  in  common-school  districts. 

'*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  school  trustees  to  classify  the  schools 
of  the  county  into  primary  schools,  intermediate  schools,  and  high  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  primary  and  intermediate 
school  and  of  establishing  high  schools  wherever  practicable.  In  classifying 
the  schools  and  in  establishing  high  schools  the  county  school  trustees  shall 
confer  and  advise  with  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
district  school  trustees  of  the  county,  and  shall  give  due  regard  to  schools 
already  located,  to  the  distribution  of  the  population,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  the  children  in  their  studies.  The  said  county  school  trustees  shall.  In 
cooperation  with  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  prescribe  a 
course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  the  county  conforming  to  the  law 
and  requirements  of  the  State  department  of  education. 

"All  rights  and  powers  pertaining  to  the  public  free  schools  of  the  county 
that  have  heretofore  been  vested  in  the  commissioners'  court  and  that  are  not 
prescribed  by  this  act  shall  hereafter  be  vested  in  the  county  school  trustees. 
In  determining  the  location  of  lifgh  schools  the  county  school  trustees  shall. 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  th^  majority  of  the  trustees  of  each  district 
affected,  effect  the  consolidation  of  as  many  common-school  districts  as  prac- 
ticable, and  Shan  negotiate  with  the  school  trusteeti  of  such  common-adiool 
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dlBtricts  as  have  no  high  schools  for  the  free  taitiOQ  of  eligible  childroi  in 
the  high  schools,  thereby  giying  high-school  privileges  and  opportunities,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  all  children  of  scholastic  age  residing  In  the  rural  districts. 
The  county  school  trustees  are  also  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  trustees 
of  independent  school  districts  that  have  high  schools  for  the  free  tuition  of 
elii^ble  children  who  reside  In  adjacent  or  convenient  common-school  districts 
not  maintaining  high  schools. 

'*  The  county  school  trustees  of  each  county  shall  constitute  a  body  corpo- 
rate, ♦  ♦  ♦  and  may  perform  other  acts  for  the  promotion  of  education 
in  the  county.  The  title  to  any  school  property  belonging  to  the  county  the 
title  of  which  has  heretofore  been  vested  In  the  county  judge  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  office,  or  any  school  property  that  may  t>e  acquired,  shall  vest  in 
the  county  school  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office  for  public  free-school 
purposes.^ 

Hie  county  school  trustees  shall  designate  the  county  superintendent  as 
their  secretary  and  executive  officer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  school 
trustees,  acting  with  the  county  superintendent,  to  apportion  all  available 
^tate  and  county  funds  to  the  school  districts  as  prescribed  by  law. 

All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall  lie  to  the  county  school  trustees,  and  from  the  said  county 
school  trustees  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  thence 
to  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  county  school  trustees  shall  hold  meetings  once  each  quarter  on  the 
first  Monday  In  August,  In  November,  in  February,  and  in  May,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  and  at  other  times  when  called  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Each  county  school  trustee  shall  be  paid  his  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings,  provided  that  no  meml>er  shall 
receive  more  than  $3  per  day  nor  more  than  $24  during  any  scholastic  year. 

Ch.  26,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

*  Texas  <1910) :  Under  Laws  1905,  ch.  124,  sees.  52,  149,  151,  the  power  of  com- 
missioners* courts  to  distribute  territory  including  any  high-school  districts 
stated. 

An  independent  high-school  district  the  formation  of  which  was  invalid 
under  a  supreme  court  decision,  but  which  was  validated  by  a  subsequent 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  held  to  be  valid  from  its  formation.-— Gillespie 
et  al.  V.  Llghtfoot,  Atty.  Gen.,  172  S.  W.,  799. 

Utah:  Creating  high-school  districts  and  providing  for  the  government  and 
maintenance  of  the  same. 

Each  county  shall  constitute  a  high-school  district,  but  may  be  divided  to 
make  two  or  more  districts  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the  board  of  county 
conmiiBsioners  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent.  Coun- 
ties constituting  first-class  districts,  and  city  school  districts  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In  each  high- 
school  district  there  shall  be  a  board  of  education  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  one  member  of  each  district  board  of  trustees  within  the 
high-school  district,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  proper  board  of  trustees.  An 
Section  shall  l>e  held  in  each  high-school  district  to  determine  whether  one 
or  more  high  schools  shall  be  established  and  at  what  places  sudi  school  or 
schools  shall  be  located.  If  approved  by  the  majority  of  electors  voting  at 
said  Section,  the  board  of  education  shall  establish  such  school  or  schools, 
and  may  levy  annually  a  tax  not  exceeding  5  mills  therefor  (or  more  if 
authorized  by  electors),  which  tax  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the 
proper  county  officers.  The  board  of  education  may  purchase  sites,  construct 
houses,  equip  and  maintain  high  schools  authorized,  support  school  libraries, 
provide  transportation,  etc.  Any  common-school  district  containing  over  500 
children  of  school  age,  not  included  in  a  high-school  district,  may  establish  a 
high  school.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  the  courses  of 
study,  and  the  State  textbook  commission  shall  adopt  textbooks  to  be  used 
In  all  high  schools  established  under  this  act.  Bonds  may  be  Issued  to  buy 
sites  or  build  houses  if  authorized  at  election.  Ch.  31,  Mar.  9,  1911. 

Vermont:  Amending  certain  sections  relating  to  examination  of  pupils  for 
advanced  (high  school)  instruction. 
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Kraintiuttlflii  required  only  at  beginning  of  oomse.  State  raperlntentait 
■hall  prepare  qoeationa  and  mark  papers,  and  local  superintendent  drtrrrmtnra 
Qualification.    Amount  of  State  aid  to  heayilr  taxed  towns  is  increased. 

In  a  town  maintainfng  a  high  school  the  sup^lntendent  may  either  deter> 
mine  tlie  qualifications  of  pupils  desiring  to  enter  tilie  high  sdio<d«  or  he  may 
require  such  pupils  to  take  the  examination  prescribed  by  the  State  supers 
intendent  Pupils  who  have  passed  such  examination  may  enter  the  town 
hiS^  scho(4,  and  under  certain  conditions  are  entitled  to  have  their  tuitleii 
paid  hi  another  hi^  schooL  No.  68.  Nov.  17,  Ifiia 

Vermont:  See  G  (e). 

West  VlTgiBia:  Amending  and  reenacting  section  30  of  chapter  45  of  the  Oote 
rdating  to  district  high  schools.    BeUtes  to  Sections  for  high  schoolsi 

Ol  68,  Feb.  28,  1911. 

West  VlTgiBla:  Establishing  a  county  hi|^  school  in  day  County  upon  a  site 
to  be  sdected  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  authorising  the  levy  of  taxes  in 
said  county  to  aid  in  erecting  and  equipping  a  suitable  buHding. 

Ch.  25,  Fd).  28, 1911. 

West  VlTginia:  Establishing  a  county  high  school  in  Nicholas  County  upon  a 
site  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  authorizing  die  levy  of 
taxes  for.  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  building.    Ch.  26,  Feb.  24, 1911. 

Wisconsin:  Creating  section  490b  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  surrendering 
of  certificates  of  organisation  of  free  high  schools  in  districts  wmttitftinty^ 
two  schoola  Ch.  422,  June  21,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amoiding  sections  495—1  and  495—9  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to 
union  free  high-school  districts  and  time  of  holding  annual  union  free  hi|^ 
school  district  meetings.  Ch.  339,  June  15,  191L 

Wisconsin:  Creating  section  496—2  of  the  Statutes. 

Authorises  union  free  high-school  districts  and  ordinary  school  districts  to 
unite  in  the  erection  and  maintoiance  of  a  high-school  building. 

Ch.  294,  June  7,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Repealing  section  495  of  the  Statutes  and  creating  495  of  tlie 
Statutes,  relating  to  the  levying  of  taxes  for  high  schools  maintained  in 
common-schocA  districts  in  which  annual  school-district  meetings  are  h^d. 

Provides  for  the  assessment  of  taxes  for  free  high  schoola 

Cai.  102,  May  10,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Repealing  section  4961  of  the  Statutes,  and  creating  a  new  section 
4961  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  evidence  of  a  pupil  having  completed  the 
course  of  study  in  the  home  district,  or  one  equivalent  thereto,  where  n<m- 
reddent  pupils  attend  a  free  high  school.  Ch.  251,  June  2, 1911. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  1727  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  forma- 
tion of  union  high-school  districta  Ch.  462,  Apr.  14, 1911. 


N.  (b)  High-School  Inspection. 

Ohio:  Relating  to  State  high-school  inspectors. 

Fixes  definite  time  for  expiration  of  term  of  oiBce.  Omits  fbrmer  pro- 
vision that  such  inspection  shall  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  inspection  made  by 
the  Ohio  State  University  for  university  purposes. 

H.  B.  No.  268,  p.  47,  Apr.  U,  1911. 
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O.  TECHNICAL,  IlfDUSTRIAL,   AND    VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION: ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY. 


(a)  GeneraL 

See  also  L  «). 

Alatiama;  Establishing  a  State  school  for  teaching  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy  at  Lineville,  providing  for  the  control  thereof,  and  appropriating 
therefor.  Act  199,  p.  725,  Mar.  31, 1911. 

Alabama:  Changing  the  name  of  "The  Alabama  Girls*  Industrial  School"  to 
•*  The  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  InsUtute."         Act  39,  p.  22,  Feb.  20,  1911. 

Aiiaoka:  Bncouraging  vocational  pursuits  in  high  schools. 

Any  high-school  properly  equipped  and  fitted  by  Ibcation  to  give  training  in 
agriculture,  mining,  manual  training,  household  arts,  or  other  vocational  pur- 
suits may,  on  application  of  its  board  of  trustees  to  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, be  designated  to  maintain  such  courses.  State  aid  on  approval  of 
instruction,  etc.,  by  State  board  of  education.  Ch.  45,  May  16,  1912. 

Kentucky:  An  act  to  regulate  the  establishment  of  Industrial  schools. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  to 
operate  an  industrial  school  or  college  employing  75  acres  or  more  of  land, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  precinct  in 
which  the  school  is  to  be  operated. 

This  act  shall  not  apply  to  cities  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  classes 
or  to  institutions  already  in  actual  operation  for  one  year  or  more.' 

Ch.  10,  1910. 

Disapproved  March  14,  1910;  passed  March  14,  1910,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  the  governor. 

*  Kentacky  (1910) :  A  statute  which  prohibits  or  authorizes  the  voters  of  a 
precinct  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  held  not  sub- 
stantial as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  legislature  under  the  police  power  may  prohibit  the  mingling  of  white 
and  colored  children  in  the  same  or  in  schools  of  immediate  proximity. 

A  statute  held  to  make  the  right  of  a  corporation  organized  under  Ken- 
tucky Statutes,  sections  87&-883,  to  establish  a  school  to  depend  on  the  votes 
of  the  citizens,  and  hence  violative  of  constitution,  section  60. 

A  statute  making  it  unlawful  for  corporation  to  operate  an  industrial 
school  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  pre- 
cinct held  not  sustainable  as  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  a  corporation. — 
Columbia  Trust  Co.  v.  Lincoln  Inst,  of  Ky.,  129  S.  W.,  113. 

Maine:  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  industrial  education. 

"  Section  1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  extending  the  Investigation  of  methods  of  industrial  educa- 
tion ;  he  shall  advise  and  aid  In  the  introduction  of  industrial  courses  Into  free 
high  schools  and  academies  aided  by  the  State  nnd  shall  report  on  all  special 
schools  in  which  industrial  education  is  carried  on.  It  sliall  be  his  duty  to 
inspect  the  courses  of  stivly  offered  in  such  free  high  schools  and  academies, 
and  he  shall  have  authority  to  approve  such  courses  in  all  schools  aided  by 
the  State. 

**  Sec.  2.  The  trustees  of  the  State  normal  schools  shall  cause  tio  be  intro- 
duced into  all  of  the  said  normal  schools  such  courses  in  manual  arts,  domestic 
science,  and  agriculture  as  will  enoble  their  graduates  to  teach  elementary 
courses  In  those  subjects  in  the  rural  and  grade  schools.  In  not  more  than 
one  of  said  schools  the  course  in  manual  training  shall  be  so  extended  as  to 
offer  opportunity  to  persons  desiring  to  qualify  as  special  teachers  of  that 
branch,  and  In  not  more  than  one  the  course  in  domestic  science  shall  be  so 
extended  as  to  offer  similar  opportunity  to  persons  desiring  to  qualify  as 
special  teachers  thereof.  For  the  two  special  courses  thus  offered  the  trustees 
are  authorized  to  expend  annually  not  to  exceed  $4,000,  which  shall  be  add! 
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tional  to  other  sums  appropriated  for  the  support  of  said  normal  schools  and 
which  the  treasurer  of  State  shall  deduct  from  any  funds  raised  for  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

**  Seo.  3.  Whenever  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  any  town  shall  certify 
under  oath  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  according  to  form 
prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent,  that  instruction  in  manual  training 
or  domestic  science  has  been  provided  pupils  of  elementary  schools  for  the 
year  preceding,  then  upon  approval  of  such  certificate  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  State  aid  shall  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  the 
total  salary  paid  each  teacher,  provided  that  the  amount  so  paid  by  the  State 
for  the  employment  of  any  one  instructor  shall  not  exceed  $800  in  one  year, 
and  provided  further  that  the  appropriation  made  by  the  town  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  exclusive  of  any  other  sum  received  from  the  State  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  and  of  the  minimum  requirem^it  raised  by  the 
town  as  prescribed  by  section  18  of  chapter  15  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended,  and  provided  further  that  the  course  of  study,  equipment,  and  quali- 
fications of  instructors  shall  have  heesa  approred  by  the  State  superintend«it 
of  public  schools. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  superintending  school  committee  having  charge  of  any  free 
high  school,  or  the  trustees  of  any  incorporated  academy,  may  provide  for 
instruction  therein  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and 
mechanic  arts.  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  governor  and 
council,  from  returns  made  as  herein  provided,  that  in  any  free  high  school 
or  academy  instruction  has  been  furnished  during  the  preceding  year  in  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  or  domestic  science,  the  said  gov- 
ernor and  council  shall  direct  the  treasurer  of  State  to  pay  to  the  town  sup- 
iwrting  such  free  high  school  or  to  the  treasurer  of  such  academy,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  State  aid,  if  any,  a  sum  equal  to  two- thirds  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  instruction  in  each  of  said  courses,  provided,  however,  that  no 
school  shall  receive  a  total  in  excess  of  $500  in  any  one  year  for  the  support 
of  said  courses,  and  provided  that  State  aid  shall  not  l>e  allowed  for  any 
course  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  12  students,  and  pro- 
vided further  that  sqch  aid  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  course  of  study, 
equipment,  and  qualifications  of  instructors  shall  first  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

"  Sec.  5.  Chapter  102  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1909  is  her^y  repealed.  [Pro- 
vided State  aid  ($250)  to  any  academy  maintaining  an  industrial  course.  1 

"  Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  superintending  school  committee  of  any  town  shall 
have  maintained  during  the  school  year  an  evening  school  as  provided  by 
section  22  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  said  town  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  State 
a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount  paid  for  instruction  in  such  evening 
school,  provided  there  shall  have  been  offered,  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
elsewhere  prescribed  for  evening  schools,  courses  In  free-hand  or  mechanical 
drawing,  domestic  science,  or  manual  training  or  the  elements  of  the  trades. 

**  Seo.  7.  The  superintending  school  committee  of  any  town  when  authorized 
by  vote  of  the  town  shall  establish  and  maintain  as  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  such  town  a  general  industrial  school  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  household  science,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  trades.  Such 
general  industrial  schools  shall  be  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
elementary  school  course  or  who  have  attained  the  age  of  15  years.  The 
authority  and  duties  of  the  superintending  school  committee  and  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  relation  to  such  industrial  schools  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  and  high  schools,  but  the  support  of  such 
schools  shall  be  derived  from  funds  raised  in  addition  to  any  sums  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  common  and  hig^  schools.  Whenever  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  governor  and  council  that  any  town  has  provided 
instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries  in  a  general  industrial  school  main- 
tained therein  for  a  period  of  86  weeks  during  the  school  year,  and  em- 
ploying at  least  one  teacher  whose  work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  such  in- 
struction, and  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  20  pupils,  the  governor 
and  council  shall  direct  the  treasurer  of  State  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
such  town  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  total  amount  spent  for  instruction 
in  said  school,  provided  that  not  more  than  $2,000  shall  be  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  one  town  in  any  year. 

'*  Seo.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  there  shall  be  deducted  annually  by 
the  treasurer  of  State  from  the  school  and  mill  fund  the  sum  of  $27,500,  and 
any  of  this  amount  so  deducted  that  is  not  apportioned  daring  Qie  financial 
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year  shall  at  its  doee  be  added  to  the  permanent  school  fund.  All  reports 
required  under  this  act  shall  be  filed  annually  with  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  schools  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  State  aid  shall  be 
payable  during  the  month  of  December  next  succeeding." 

Oh.  188,  Mar.  31,  1911. 

MassachnseCts:  Goditying  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  State-aided  voca- 
tional education. 

Section  1.  The  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  this  act  shall,  unless 
a  different  meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  context,  have  the  following 
meanings: 

1.  '* Vocational  education"  shall  mean  any  education  the  controlling  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  fit  for  profitable  emplosrment 

2.  "  Industrial  education  '*  shall  mean  that  form  of  vocational  education 
which  fits  for  the  trades,  crafts,  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  including  the 
occupations  of  girls  and  women  carried  on  in  workshops. 

3.  "Agricultural  education"  shall  mean  that  form  of  vocational  education 
which  fits  for  the  occupations  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care 
of  domestic  animals,  forestry,  and  other  wage-earning  or  productive  work  on 
the  farm. 

4.  "  Household  arts  education  "  shall  mean  that  form  of  vocational  educa- 
tion which  fits  for  occupations  connected  with  the  household. 

5.  **  Independent  industrial,  agricultural,  or  household  arts  school "  shall 
mean  an  organization  of  courses,  pupils,  and  teachers,  under  a  distinctive 
management  ai^roved  by  the  board  of  education,  designed  to  give  either 
industrial,  agricultural,  or  household  arts  education  as  herein  defined. 

6.  "  Evening  class  "  in  an  industrial,  agricultural,  or  household  arts  school 
shall  mean  a  class  giving  such  training  as  can  be  taken  by  persons  already 
employed  during  the  working  day,  and  which,  in  order  to  be  called  vocational, 
must  in  its  instruction  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  day  employment 
and  be  so  carried  on  as  to  relate  to  the  day  employment. 

7.  "Part  time  or  continuation  class "  in  an  industrial,  agricultural,  or 
household  arts  school  shall  mean  a  vocational  class  for  persons  giving  a  part 
of  their  working  time  to  profitable  employment  and  receiving  in  the  part  time 
school  instruction  complementary  to  the  practical  work  carried  on  in  such 
onployment.  To  give  "  a  part  of  their  working  time  "  such  persons  must  give 
a  part  of  each  day,  we^,  or  longer  period  to  such  part  time  class  during  the 
period  in  which  it  is  in  session. 

8.  "  Independent  agricultural  school "  shall  mcsan  either  an  organization  of 
courses,  pupils,  and  teachers  under  a  distinctive  management  designed  to 
give  agricultural  education,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  or  a  separate  agri- 
cultural department  offering  in  a  high  school,  as  elective  work,  training  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  agriculture  to  an  extent  and  of  a  character  approved 
by  the  board  of  education  as  vocational. 

0.  "Independent  household  arts  school"  shall  mean  a  vocational  school 
designed  to  develop  on  a  vocational  basis  the  capacity  for  household  work, 
such  as  cooking,  household  service,  and  other  occupations  in  the  household. 

Sbc.  2.  The  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  investi- 
gate and  to  aid  in  th«  Introduction  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and  household 
arts  education ;  to  initiate  and  superintend  the  establishment  and  mainteuance 
of  schools  for  the  aforesaid  forms  of  education;  and  to  supervise  and  approve 
such  schools,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  board  of  education  shall  make  a 
report  annually  to  the  general  court,  describing  the  condition  and  progress  of 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  household  arts  education  during  the  year,  and 
making  such  recommendations  as  the  board  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  8.  In  order  that  the  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
the  arts  may  go  on  together,  independent  industrial,  agricultural,  and  house- 
hold arts  schools  may  offer  instruction  in  day,  part  time,  and  evening  classes. 
Attendance  upon  such  day  or  part  time  classes  shall  l>e  restricted  to  those 
over  14  and  under  25  years  of  age,  and  upon  such  evening  classes  to  those 
over  17  years  of  age. 

Sec.  4.  Any  city  or  town  may,  through  its  school  committee  or  through  a 
board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  city  or  town  to  serve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  and  to  be  known  as  the  local  board  of  trustees  for  voca- 
tional education,  establish  and  maintain  independent  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  household  arts  schoola 
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Sec.  5.  1.  Districts  composed  of  cities  or  towns,  or  of  cities  and  towns,  may, 
through  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  known  as  the  district  t>oard  of  trustees  for 
vocational  education,  establish  and  maintain  independent  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, or  household  arts  schools.  Such  district  board  of  trustees  may  consist 
of  the  chairman  and  two  other  members  of  the  school  committee  of  each  of 
such  cities  and  towns,  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  each  of  the  respec- 
tive school  committees  thereof;  or  any  such  city  or  town  may  elect  three 
residents  thereof  to  serve  as  its  representatives  on  such  district  board  of 
trustees.  2.  Such  a  district  board  of  trustees  for  vocational  education  may 
adopt  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more  a  plan  of  organization,  administration, 
and  support  for  the  said  schools,  and  the  plan.  If  approved  by  the  board  of 
education,  shall  constitute  a  binding  contract  betweeh  the  cities  or  towns 
which  are,  through  the  action  of  their  respective  representatives  on  the  dis- 
trict board  of  trustees,  made  parties  thereto,  and  shall  not  be  altered  or 
annulled  except  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  board  and  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  education  to  such  alteration  or  annullment. 

Skc.  6.  Local  and  district  boards  of  trustees  for  vocational  education  ad- 
ministering approved  industrial,  agricultural,  or  household  arts  schools  shall, 
under  a  scheme  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  education,  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  members  representing  local  trades,  industries,  and 
occupations.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory  committee  to  counsel  with 
and  advise  the  local  or  district  board  of  trustees  and  other  school  officials 
having  the  management  and  supervision  of  such  schools. 

Sec.  7.  1.  Any  resident  of  any  city  or  town  In  Massachusetts  which 
does  not  maintain  an  approved  Independent  Industrial,  agricultural,  or  house- 
hold arts  school,  offering  the  type  of  training  which  he  desires,  may  make 
application  for  admission  to  such  a  school  maintained  by  another  city  or 
town.  The  board  of  education,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  may  approve 
or  di'  pprove  such  application.  In  making  such  a  decision  the  board  of 
education  shall  take  Into  consideration  the  opportunities  for  free  vocational 
training  In  the  community  in  which  the  applicant  resides;  the  financial 
status  of  the  community;  the  age,  sex,  preparation,  aptitude,  and  previous 
record  of  the  applicant;  and  all  other  relevant  circumstances. 

2.  The  city  or  town  In  which  the  person  resides,  who  has  been  admitted 
as  above  provided,  to  an  approved  independent  industrial,  agricultural,  or 
household  arts  school  maintained  by  another  city  or  town,  shall  pay  such 
tuition  fee  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  education ;  and  the  Commonwealth 
shall  reimburse  such  city  or  town,  as  provided  for  In  this  act.  If  any  city 
or  town  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuition  It  shall  be  liable  therefor 
in  an  action  of  contract  to  the  city  or  town,  or  cities  and  towns,  maintaining 
the  school  which  the  pupil,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  board,  attended. 

Sec.  8.  Independent  industrial,  agricultural,  and  household  arts  schools 
shall,  so  long  as  they  are  approved  by  the  board  of  education  as  to  organiza- 
tion, control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of  admission,  employment  of  pupils,  and 
expenditures  of  money,  constitute  approved  local  or  district  Independent 
vocational  schools.  Cities  and  towns  maintaining  such  approved  local  or 
district  independent  vocational  schools  shall  receive  reimbursement  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  9  and  10  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  1.  The  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  ap- 
proved local  or  district  independent  industrial  and  household  arts  schools  and 
of  independent  agricultural  schools  consisting  of  other  than  agricultural  de- 
partments in  high  schools,  shall,  as  provided  In  this  act,  pay  annually  from  the 
treasui^  to  cities  and  towns  maintaining  such  schools  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  the  sum  to  be  known  as  the  net  maintenance  sum.  Such  net  maintenance 
sum  shall  be  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  school,  less  the  amount,  for  the  same  period,  of  tuition  claims,  \mid  or 
unpaid,  and  receipts  from  the  work  of  pupils  or  the  sale  of  products. 

2.  Cities  and  towns  maintaining  approved  local  or  district  Indei^endent 
agricultural  schools  consisting  only  of  agricultural  departments  In  high 
schools  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commonwealth,  as  provided  In  this  act, 
only  to  the  extent  of  two-tlilrds  of  the  salary  paid  to  the  Instructors  In  such 
agricultural  departments:  Provided^  That  the  total  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  Commonwealth  In  the  reimbursement  of  such  cities  and  towns 
for  the  salaries  of  such  instructors  for  any  given  year  shall  not  exceed 
»10,000. 
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3.  CltieB  and  towns  that  have  paid  claims  for  tuition  in  approved  local 
or  district  independent  vocational  schools  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  provided  in  this  act.  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  sums  ex- 
pended by  snch  cities  and  towns  in  payment  of  such  claims. 

Sec.  10.  On  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year  the 
iKmrd  of  education  shall  present  to  the  general  court  a  statement  of  the 
amount  expended  previous  to  the  preceding  Ist  day  of  December  by  cities 
and  towns  in  the  maintenance  of  approved  local  or  district  independent  voca- 
tional schools,  or  In  payment  of  claims  for  tuition  in  such  schools,  for  which 
such  cities  and  towns  should  receive  reimbursement,  as  provided  In  this 
act.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  statement  the  general  court  may  malse  an. appro- 
priation for  the  reimbursement  of  such  cities  and  towns  up  to  such  1st 
day  of  December.  Ch.  471,  May  26,  1911. 

Massachusetts:  The  school  committee,  or  other  board  of  trustees  for  vocational 
education,  may  establish  and  maintain  separate  evening  classes  In  household 
and  other  practical  arts.  To  be  open  to  women  over  17  years  of  age  em- 
ployed during  the  day.    May  receive  State  aid  under  chap.  471,  Acts  1911. 

Ch.  106,  Feb.  16,  1912. 
Massachusetts:  The  fiscal  year  of  textile  schools  shall  begin  July  1  each  year. 

Ch  445,  Apr.  6,  1912. 
Massachusetts:  Appropriation  to  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  the  tuition  of  pupils 
in  Independent  Industrial  schools.    Under  ch.  471,  1911. 

Ch.  450,  Apr.  8,  1912. 
Massachusetts:  Appropriating  $18,338  for  additional  equipment  for  the  Lowell 

Textile  School.  Ch.  730,  June  13.  1912. 

Montana:  Providing  for  manual  and  industrial  training. 

All  school  districts  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  shall,  and  districts 
of  less  population  may,  maintain  at  least  one  manual  training  school  suitably 
eqnlpiied  to  famish  manual  and  industrial  Instruction  to  pupils  above  the 
fifth  grade. 

In  all  school  districts  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more  there  shall  be, 
and  in  districts  of  less  population  there  may  be,  schools  or  special  courses  In 
connection  with  manual  training  schools,  or  city  or  county  high  schools,  de- 
signed to  furnish  direct  vocational  training.  Ch.  131,  Mar.  8,  1911. 

New  Mexico:  Providing  for  industrial  education. 

State  l)oard  of  education  may  prescribe  a  course  of  study  in  Industrial  edu- 
cation, including  household  arts,  manual  training,  and  agriculture,  and  may 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  such  Instruction  in  the  public  schools.  State 
superintendent  shall  appoint  a  State  director  of  Industrial  education. 

Ch.  52,  June  10,  1912. 

Oklahoma:  Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
annually  to  each  State  and  Territory  a  sum  equal  to  $1  per  head  of  popula- 
tion for  aiding  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  with  especial  reference  to 
Industrial  subjects.  S.  Con.  Res.  No.  28,  Mar.  6, 1911. 

Rhode  Island:  Increasing  from  $8,000  to  $11,100  the  appropriation  for  State 
beneficiaries  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.      Ch.  825,  Apr.  26,  1912. 

Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  State  aid  for  industrial  education. 

1.  Towns  providing  instruction  in  manual  training  and  household  arts 
shall  receive  from  State  one-half  of  cost  of  apparatus. 

2.  Any  town  which  establishes  and  maintains  day  or  evening  courses  for 
vocational  education,  including  Instruction  In  agriculture  and  training  in 
mechanic  arts  and  other  industrial  arts,  shall  receive  from  the  State  one-half 
of  the  entire  expense  for  same.  Buildings,  land,  and  equipment  not  included. 
Manual  training  not  Included.    Appropriation,  $5,000  annually. 

Ch.  845,  May  3,  1912. 
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O.  (b)  Agriculture. 

Alabama:  Amending  sections  00,  61,  and  67  of  the  Code  of  1907. 

Increases  the  appropriation  to  each  of  the  nine  congressional  district  agri- 
cultural schools  from  $4,500  to  $7,500  annually. 

Provides  that  not  less  than  $1,500  annually  shall  be  expended  in  maintain- 
ing departments  of  farm  mechanics  and  household  arts. 

Requires  all  male  pupils  receiving  free  tuition  to  take  the  conse  In  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  farm  mechajulcs  and  all  other  pupils  receiving  free 
tuition  to  take  the  couse  In  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  household  arts. 

Act  494,  p.  627,  Apr.  22,  1911. 

Arkansas:  Amending  section  3  of  Act  100  of  the  Laws  of  1909. 

Fixes  time  of  expiration  of  terms  of  trustees  of  State  agricultural  schoola 

Act  180,  p.  151,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

California:  Appropriating  $65,000  for  the  construction  and  Improvement  of 
buildings  on  the  university  farm  at  Davis.  Oh.  529,  Apr.  21,  1911. 

California:  Providing  for  experiment  and  research  work  in  viticulture  at  the 
experiment  station  at  the  University  of  California.       Ch  5K5,  Apr.  21. 1911. 

Colorado:  Establishing  a  school  of  horticulture  and  forestry  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion Indian  School  in  Mesa  County.  Ch.  62,  Apr.  28,  1911. 

Colorado:  Establishing  a  school  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  at  the  Fort 
Lewis  School  in  La  Plata  County.  Ch.  16,  Jan.  29,  1911. 

Georgia:  Authorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fourth  District  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  School  to  lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding  20  years  certain 
grounds  on  the  school  property  in  Carroll  County  to  the  Fourth  District 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  Fair  Association,  and  to  permit  the 
erection  thereon  of  necessary  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  holding  annual 
fairs  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  science  and  mechanical  arta,  and  general 
advancement  of  industries  in  said  district.  No.  855,  Aug.  5,  1910. 

Georgia:  Establishing  the  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Normal  College  at  Val- 
dosta  and  appropriating  therefor.  No.  250,  Aug.  23,  1911. 

Georgia:  Making  permanent  the  existing  boundaries  of  agricultural  school 
districts,  without  reference  to  future  congressional  districts. 

No.  241,  Aug.  19,  1911. 

Georgia:  Appropriating  $7,500  for  a  dormitory  for  the  First  District  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  School  at  Statesboro.        No.  599,  p.  18,  Aug.  19,  1912. 

Maryland:  Appropriating  $10,000  for  ground  and  building  for  the  Caroline 
County  Agricultural  High  School.  Ch.  434,  Apr.  8,  1912. 

Maryland:  Authorizing  and  requiring  the  county  commissioners  of  Caroline 
County  to  raise  $7,500  by  tax  on  Ridgely  district  and  $7,500  by  tax  on  the 
county,  to  be  used  for  the  building  for  the  County  Agricultural  High  School 
at  Ridgely.  Ch.  686,  Apr.  8,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  agricultural  school  in  or  near  the  city  of  Boston. 

Resolves,  ch.  109,  June  29,  1911. 

Michigan:  Amending  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  county  schools 
instead  of  one.  No.  29,  Mar.  81,  1911. 

Provides  for  State  aid,  not  exceeding  $4,000  annually,  to  two  such  adiools 
of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy. 

Michigan:  Empowering  any  school  district  to  establish  and  maintain  trade, 
vocational,  industrial,  marine,  and  manual  training  schools,  school  gym- 
nasiums,  and  scholarships,  and  to  accept  gifts,  legades,  and  devises  for  any 
of  said  purpoMfl. 
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Requires  consent  of  majority  of  qnalifled  electors  voting  at  any  annnal 
meeting;  a  general  tax  may  be  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  dis- 
trict to  defray  the  cost  and  expense  thereof.  No  22,  Mar.  24,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Amending  chapter  247, 1909,  relating  to  departments  of  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  economy  in  State  high  and  graded  schoola 

Increases  from  10  to  30  the  number  of  schools  to  be  designated  to  receive 
State  aid. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  In  such  departments  shall  be  fixed  by  the  State 
high-school  board.  Instruction  shall  be  free  to  inhabitants  of  the  proper  dis- 
trict (instead  of  the  State) ;  the  charge  for  nonresident  pupils  shall  not 
exceed  $2.50  each  per  month  for  tuition,  and  the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  by 
the  districts  of  their  residence.  In  addition  to  State  aid  previously  provided 
(namely,  $2,500  per  annum)  each  central  school  shall  receive  $150  for  every 
rural  school  associated  with  it,  and  each  such  rural  school  shall  receive  $50; 
but  no  school  shnll  receive  an  amount  exceeding  two-thirds  the  sum  actually 
expended  upon  Its  agricultural  and  industrial  department.  State  appropria- 
tion, $105,000  (Instead  of  $25,000)  annually.  Raises  from  1  to  2  mills  the 
minimum  tax  levy  In  associated  districts,  and  removes  former  maximum  of  4 
mills.  The  associated  board  may  procure  a  tract  of  land  In  one  or  more  of 
the  associated  rural  districts  for  demonstration  and  experiment;  and  may 
submit  to  a  vote  of  the  associated  rural  districts  the  question  of  levying  a 
tax  for  an  industrial  and  agricultural  building.  Oh.  82,  Apr.  5,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  teaching  of  certain  industrial  subjects  in  high 
and  graded  schools 

Any  high  school  or  graded  school  which  shall  maintain  such  a  course  as 
the  high-school  board  of  tills  State  shall  prescribe  In  agriculture  and  either  in 
home  economics  or  in  manual  training  shall  receive  annually,  in  addition  to 
other  aid,  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  maintaining  such  industrial  courses,  to  l>e  paid 
from  the  appropriations  made  for  State  aid  to  high  and  graded  schools.  Tliis 
aid  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  school  receiving  aid  under  any  other  act  for  the 
maintenance  of  industrial  courses.  Ch.  91,  Apr.  7, 1911.     (Aug.  1, 1911.) 

Blissisflippi:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  county  argicultural 
high  schools  and  to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  same. 

Section  1.  The  county  school  board  in  each  county  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish not  more  than  two  agricultural  high  schools,  one  for  white  youths  exclu- 
sively and  the  other  for  colored  youths  exclusvely,  in  which  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  in 
such  other  branches  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  where  an  agricultural  high 
school  shall  have  been  established  by  the  school  board  shall  levy  taxes  on  the 
taxable  property  of  the  county  for  the  support  of  the  said  school.  If  two 
schools  have  l>een  established,  a  separate  tax  shall  be  levied  for  each  school. 
The  levy  for  any- year  for  agricultural  high  schools  shall  not  exceed  2  mills 
for  each  school.  If  20  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county  protest 
in  writing  against  the  tax  levy  for  either  one  or  both  schools,  then  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  an  Section  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county. 

Sec.  3.  The  government  or  control  of  agricultural  high  schools  of  a  county 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees. 

Sec.  4.  If  their  respective  tohool  boards  so  decide,  two  adjacent  counties 
may  unite  in  establishing  an  agricultural  high  school,  or  two  schools,  one  for 
each  race.  The  government  of  such  Joint  school  or  schools  shall  be  vested 
in  11  trustees,  5  from  each  county,  and  the  10  so  named  to  elect  the  eleventh 
member.  Special  taxes  shall  be  levied  in  each  of  the  counties  concerned  for 
the  support  of  the  Joint  school;  the  special  tax  levy  may  be  annulled  by 
popular  vote  In  either  county,  in  which  case  the  other  county  may  proceed 
independently,  as  if  the  union  had  not  been  formed. 

Sec.  5.  Provides  for  inspection  by  the  State  superintend^it  of  education  and 
rei)ort  to  the  State  board  of  education.  If  the  State  board  see  fit,  it  sliall 
draw  an  order  on  the  auditor  in  favor  of  the  county  treasurer  for  the  sum 
of  $1,500  in  favor  of  the  trustees  of  the  high  school  or  schools,  and  the  auditor 
BlutU  issue  his  warrant  annually  for  this  amount  Not  over  $1,600  shall  be 
paid  to  any  county  in  one  year  for  agricultural  high-school  purposes,  but  in 
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case  a  Joint  high  school  is  established  an  amount  not  exceeding  $3,000  may  be 
paid  to  the  joint  counties.  No  aid  shall  be  given  any  agricultural  high  school 
until  the  State  board  of  education  has  approved  the  plans  of  its  buildings 
and  its  course  of  study. 

Sec.  6.  Accounts  and  reports. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  trustees  of  each  county  shall  be  the  Judges  of  the 
eligibility  of  all  applicants  for  admission  as  students,  and  shall  not  admit 
any  applicant  whose  mental  or  moral  characteristics  are  such  as  would  he 
detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  school.  Oh.  122,  Mar.  16.  1910. 

Mississippi:  An  act  relating  to  agricultural  high  8Cliool& 

Provides  that  grounds,  buildings,  and  moneys  of  agricultural  high  schools 
established  under  the  law  of  1908  shall  be  utilized  by  the  trustees  of  agri- 
cultural high  schools  established  under  the  act  of  March  16,  1910,  who  shall 
succeed  to  all  such  property  and  funds.  Ch.  126,  Mar.  21,  1910. 

Biississippi:  An  act  to  appropriate  money  for  the  aid  of  agricultural  high 
schools  during  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911. 

Appropriates  $30,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  16, 
1910,  during  the  years  1909-10  and  1910-lL  Ch.  45,  Mar.  30,  1910. 

Biississippi:  Counties  may  issue  t>onds  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  county 
agricultural  high  schools  Must  be  put  to  popular  vote  if  demanded  by  10 
per  cent  of  the  tax  payera  The  action  of  supervisors  in  issuing  bonds  will 
be  nullified  by  adverse  vote.  Ch.  150,  Mar.  6,  1912. 

Mississippi:  Appropriation  to  counties  for  agricultural  high  schools  increased 
from  $1,600  to  $2,000  per  year  if  the  number  of  boarding  students  exceeds 
30,  or  to  $2,500  if  the  number  of  such  students  exceeds  40. 

Ch.  254,  Mar.  11,  1912. 

*  Mississippi  (1909) :  Laws  authorizing  a  county  to  establish  an  agricultural 
high  school  for  Its  white  youth,  to  be  supported  by  taxable  property  held  not 
to  abridge  the  privilege  or  immunities  of  a  certain  class  of  citizens. — McFar- 
land,  tax  collector,  et  al.  v.  Coins,  50  So.,  493. 

Nebraska:  Establishing  a  school  of  agriculture  west  of  longitude  99  and  south 
of  the  fourth  standard  parallel,  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  interests. 

The  said  school  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  State  university.  Appropriation  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, $100,000.  Ch.  138,  Mar.  21,  1911. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law. 

Section  600.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city,  and  in  a  city  not  having 
a  board  of  education  the  officer  having  the  management  and  supervision  of 
the  public-school  system,  may  establish,  acquire,  conduct,  and  maintain  as 
a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  such  city  the  following: 

1.  General  industrial  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  or  who  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years;  and, 

2.  Trade  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  16  years 
and  have  completed  either  the  elementary  school  course  or  a  course  in  the 
above-mentioned  general  industrial  school  or  who  have  met  such  other 
requirements  as  the  local  school  authorities  may  have  prescribed. 

3.  Schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home-making,  open  to  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  elementary  school  course  or  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  14  or  who  have  met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local  school 
authorities  may  have  prescribed. 

Sec.  601.  Such  schools  may  be  established  in  union  free-school  districts. 

Sec.  604.  Contribution  of  the  State  to  such  schools:  $500  for  the  first 
teacher  and  $200  for  each  additional  teacher  in  said  schools 

SUcc.  607  The  State  schools  of  agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  at 
Alfred  University,  and  at  Morrisville  may  give  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  domestic  science,  or  home  making 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  Such  schools  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  apportionment  of  money  as  provided  in  section  004  of  this  chapter  for 
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schools  established  in  union  free-school  districts.  Graduates  from  such  ap- 
proved courses  may  receive  licenses  to  teach  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and 
home  making  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  commissioner  of  education  may  prescribe. 

Oh.  140,  Apr.  22, 1910. 

New  York:  Making  appropriations  for  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Morrisville. 

Maintenance,  $14,000;  repairs,  equipment,  etc.,  $11,000;  new  barns,  poultry 
building,  greenhouse,  milkhouse,  etc.,  live  stock,  Jncubators,  brooders,  etc., 
$25,660 ;  equipment  of  laboratories,  classrooms,  shops,  library,  etc.,  $8,625. 

Ch.  195.  Apr.  29,  1910. 

New  York:  Establishing  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  on  Long 
Island. 

The  governor  appoints  nine  trustees.  Instruction  shall  Include  agricultural 
science,  mechanical  arts,  and  domestic  science,  courses  for  public-school  teach- 
ers, and  winter  courses  for  farmers  in  addition  to  the  usual  subjects  Appro- 
priation, $50,000  for  land  and  buildings.  Ch.  319,  Apr.  15, 1912. 

New  York:  Providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
fbr  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County. 

Ch.  862,  July  28,  1911. 

North  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  county 
farm-life  schools,  and  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  home  making. 

*•  The  aim  of  said  school  shall  be  to  prepare  boys  for  agricultural  pursuits 
and  farm  life  and  to  prepare  girls  for  home  making  and  housekeeping  on  the 
f^rm.  The  course  of  study  in  said  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  an  advisory  board  on  farm- 
life  schools,  to  be  appointed  by  him :  Provided,  however.  That  the  course  of 
study  shall  include  practical  work  on  the  farm  by  the  boys  and  practical  work 
in  all  subjects  relating  to  housekeeping  and  home  making  by  the  girls." 

Bach  school  shall  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees,  one  member  from 
each  township,  appointed  by  county  board  of  education  for  terms  of  six  years, 
terms  of  one- third  to  expire  every  two  years.  Such  school  shall  not  be  located 
in  any  city  or  town  of  over  3,000  inhabitants  or  within  2  miles  of  any  city  or 
town  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants.  The  county,  township,  or  school  district, 
or  all  combined,  shall  provide,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  at  least  $2,500  a  year 
for  maintenance,  and  shall  provide  a  school  building,  dormitory,  bam,  and 
dairy  building,  all  properly  equipped,  and  at  least  25  acres  of  land.  State 
superintendent  may  permit  reduction  to  10  acres.  Upon  written  request  of 
board  of  education  of  any  county  the  county  commissioner  may  order  an  elec- 
tion to  determine  whether  such  school  shall  be  established,  and  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  electors  voting  shall  be  held  to  authorize  the  levy  of  a 
tax  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  hereinbefore  specified  for  maintenance  and 
to  pay  principal  and  Interest  on  bonds  for  land,  buildings,  and  equipment. 

A  high-school  course  shall  be  maintained* in  each  such  school,  and  it  shall 
receive  the  State  and  county  appropriations  provided  in  public  high-school  law. 

"It  shall  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  faculty  of  each  county  farm-life 
school  to  conduct  agricultural  farm-life  extension  and  demonstration  work 
in  said  county  in  cooperation  as  far  as  possible  with  such  work  carried  on  in 
said  county  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  hold  township  and  district  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  from  time  to  time  for  farmers  and  f&rmers*  wives ;  to  cooperate  with 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  with  the  county  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  where  such  officer  exists,  in  stimulating,  directing, 
and  supervising  practical  flarm-life  work  in  the  public  high  schools  and  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  county,  and  in  providing  instruction,  through  the 
county  teachers'  association  and  through  special  short  courses  of  study  at 
said  county  ftirm-life  school,  for  the  public-school  teachers  of  said  county. 
There  shall  be  provided  in  the  courses  of  study  of  said  county  farm-life 
school  short  courses  in  farm-life  studies  to  which  shall  be  admitted  adult 
farmers,  men  and  women;  and  there  shall  be  held  at  said  county  farm-life 
school  annually  one  or  more  county  meetings  for  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
of  said  county  for  instruction  and  demonstration  work.    All  of  the  work 
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herein  required  and  all  other  work  of  the  county  farm-life  school  shall  be 
under  the  g^ieral  sapervision  of  the  county  superintoidait  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  said  school  shall  in  all  respects  be  an  organic  part  of  the  county 
public-school  system." 

State  aid  for  each  school  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  $2,500 
annually.  Not  more  than  10  such  schools  shall  be  established  in  any  one 
year.  Oh.  84,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

North  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  establislmient  of  county  agricultural  and 
training  schools  and  their  Joint  maintenance  by  the  State  and  the  county 
wherdn  located. 

Wheiever  300  or  more  freeholders  of  any  county  petition  the  county  com- 
missioners to  establish  a  county  school  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic 
economy,  manual  training,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools, 
if  the  said  commissioners  approve,  they  shall  submit  the  question  to  an  Sec- 
tion in  due  form.  If  the  majority  of  votes  cast  are  in  favor  of  establishing 
such  school,  the  county  commissioners  may  raise  ther^or  by  taxation  not  less 
than  $10,000  nor  more  than  $20,000,  which  sum,  with  any  donation  offered 
by  any  city  or  village  desiring  the  location  of  the  school,  shall  be  used  for 
the  necessary  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  said  amount  may  be  raised  by  taxation  in  a  single  year  or  by  the  issue 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness  payable  in  five  year&  After  the  establishment 
of  such  a  school  the  county  commissioners  shall  annually  levy  and  collect  a 
tax  sufficient  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  maintenance,  it  being  the  intent  of  this 
act  that  the  yearly  cost  of  each  school  shall  not  exceed  $6,000,  of  which  sum 
the  State  shall  pay  half. 

The  county  treasurer  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  such 
school. 

Each  school  established  under  this  act  shall  be  controlled  by  a  board 
of  trustees  of  five  members.  The  proper  county  superintendent  sliall  be  a 
member  and  secretary,  and  the  other  four  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  for  terms  <^  four  years,  so  arranged  that  two 
terms  shall  expire  every  alternate  year;  no  compensation  except  actual  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid.  Within  the  limits  hereinbefore  prescril>ed  the  said 
board  of  trustees  shall  determine  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  establistiing 
and  for  maintaining  the  school. 

There  is  hereby  created  a  State  agricultural  and  training  school  board 
which  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  three  practical  farmers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  three-year  terms,  so  arranged  that  one  term  shall 
expire  annually.  The  president  of  the  agricultural  college  shall  be  president 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  secretary.  The  said 
board  "  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  county  agricul- 
tural and  training  schools,  which  shall  include,  first,  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture,  including  the  study  of  soil,  horticulture,  and'  plant  life, 
animal  life  on  the  farm,  a  i^stem  of  farm  accounts,  and  manual  training  and 
domestic  economy;  second,  instructions  in  the  common  branches  and  such 
other  branches  as  are  necessary  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  in  methods  of  school  management  and  provisions  for  observation  and 
practice  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

'*  The  State  board  of  agriculture  and  training  schools  shall  determine  the 
qualifications  to  be  required  of  the  principal  and  other  teachers  in  said  school, 
and  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  said  State  board  shall  each  have  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  and  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  principals  of  said  schools. 
The  other  teachers  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  school 
established  under  this  act  It  is  provided  that  the  course  of  study  in  the 
department  of  agriculture  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  correlate  with  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  State  A^picultural  College,  so  that  students  from  the  county 
schools  shall  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  next  higher  class  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College  next  following  that  which  they  have  completed 
in  the  county  school.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  agricultural  college  shall  visit  and  inspect  each  of  said  schools  at 
least  once  each  year,  and  make  a  report  to  the  governor  relating  to  property 
management,  instruction,  and  efficiency  of  these  schools,  and  make  such  recom* 
mendntions  as,  in  their  Judgment  will  further  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of 
any  or  all  of  such  schools." 
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• 

After  it  has  beeai  decided  to  establish  such  a  school  In  any  county,  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  may  receive  offers  of  location  and  of  money  from  any 
city  or  Tillage  desiring  the  school  and  shall  accept  the  offer  that  seems  best. 

Tuition  shall  be  free  to  residents  of  the  proper  county*  and  students  from 
other  counties  may  be  admitted  under  conditions  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Applications  for  State  aid  shall  be  made  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  shall  be  considered  and  determined  by  the  State  board 
of  agricultural  and  training  schools.  The  secretary  of  theboard  of  trustees  of 
each  approved  school  shall  annually  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  if 
it  shall  appear  that  the  school  has  been  satisfactorily  maintained  for  not  less 
than  nine  nionths  the  State  superintendent  shall  duly  certify  that  fbct,  and 
the  State  auditor  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  proper  county  treasurer  for  a 
sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  expended  for  maintaining  the  school  during 
tlie  year,  provided  such  sum  shall  not  ej^ceed  $3,000  in  any  one  year. 

Graduates  of  such  schools  shall  receive  certificates  equivalent  to  second- 
grade  county  teachers'  certificates.  Such  certificates  shall  bo  valid  in  the 
county  of  issue  for  one  year,  but  after  one  year's  successful  experience  shall  be 
validated  by  the  county  superintendent  for  two  additional  years.  Standings 
obtained  by  the  completion  of  studies  may  be  accepted  within  three  years  in 
any  county  in  lieu  of  examination  for  a  second-grade  certificate. 

County  boards  of  two  or  more  adjoining  counties  may  unite  in  establishing 
an  agricultural  and  training  school  as  contemplated  by  this  act 

The  State  board  of  equalization  shall  levy  an  annual  tax  npt  to  exceed  one- 
fifth  mill  to  raise  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  State's  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  schools  established  under  this  act       Ch.  265,  Mar.  6, 1911. 

North  Dakota:   Providing  for  departments  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
and  domestic  economy  in  State  high,  graded,  and  consolidated  schools. 

Any  such  school  having  proper  equipment  and  suitably  located  may  be 
designated  by  the  State  high-school  board  to  maintain  an  agricultural  depart- 
meskt.  Requirements:  Trained  instructors  in  agriculture,  manual  training, 
and  domestic  science,  and  not  less  than  10  acres  of  suitable  land. 

'*  Instruction  In  the  Industrial  department  herein  provided  shall  be  free  to 
all  resld^its  of  this  State.  Where  necessary  to  accommodate  a  reasonable 
number  of  boys  and  girls  able  to  attend  only  in  the  winter  months,  special 
classes  shall  be  formed  for  them.  Said  department  shall  offer  instruction  in 
soils,  crops,  fertilizers,  drainage,  farm  machinery,  farm  buildings,  breeds  of 
live  stock,  stock  Judging,  animal  diseases  and  remedies,  production,  testing, 
and  hauling  of  milk  and  cream ;  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  the 
growth  of  fruit  and  berries,  management  of  orchards,  market  garden  and 
vegetable  crops,  cereal  grains,  fine  seeds,  bookkeeping  and  farm  accounts,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  general  practice." 

State  aid.  $2,500  to  each  school.  Not  over  five  shall  be  aided  first  year  and 
not  over  five  shall  be  aided  In  each  subsequent  two  years.  Appropriation, 
$12,500  annually  for  two  years.  Rural  schools  may  be  associated  with  the 
schools  aforesaid  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  manual  training.  Tax 
In  the  associated  districts,  not  less  than  1  mill  nor  more  than  4  mills  In  addi- 
tion to  other  general  and  special  taxes  The  principal  or  superintendent  shall 
exercise  the  same  authority  over  the  associated  schools  as  over  the  central 
school,  and  shall  prepare  a  suitable  course  of  study  embodying  training  and 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  such  subjects  as  are  related  to  farm  life  and 
can  be  successfully  taught  In'  rural  schools.  [The  provisions  of  this  law 
were  approved  by  the  governor,  excepting  the  aiH>ropriatlon  of  $12,500  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1912.  which  was  vetoed  for  lack  of  fund&] 

Ch.  40,  Mar.  18,  1911. 

Ohio:  To  provide  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
SUte  of  Ohio. 

Agriculture  ahaH  be  added  to  and  made  one  of  the  branches  of  education 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  City  school  districts  are 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  law.  The  State  shall  be  divided  by  the 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools  Into  four  agricultural  districts. 

The  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  shall  superintend  all  such  agri- 
cultural education  designated  in  this  act,  and  shall  appoint  In  each  of  said 
agricnltural  districts  a  person  to  be  known  as  a  district  supervisor  of  agri- 
culture, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  cooperate  with  the  several  boards 
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of  edncation  in  bis  respective  district  in  mapping  oat  such  a  course  of  study 
in  agriculture  as  they  may  thinlc  best  adapted  to  the  wants  and  needs  <»f 
the  people  of  the  respective  school  districts;  to  visit  the  county  teachers' 
institute  in  every  county  in  his  district  and  give  public  instruction  in  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  to  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools;  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  give  the  State  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  lecture  on  agricultural  subjects,  as  they  may  be  applied  to  the 
schools  designated  in  this  act,  at  least  once  a  year  In  every  county  in  his 
agricultyral  district;  to  encourage  county  agricultural  societies  in  each  county 
of  his  agricultural  district  in  establishing  school  children's  agricultural  ex- 
hibits at  each  annual  county  fair;  to  make  regular  reports  to  tne  State  com- 
missioner of  common  schools  at  the  end  of  each  month,  relating  to  the  promo- 
*tion  of  agricultural  education  in  the  schools  designated  In  this  act,  in  their 
restiective  agricultural  districts ;  and  to  make  such  other  and  further  reports 
to  said  State  school  commissioner  and  to  perform  such  other  and  further 
duties  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education  in  said  schools  as  the  said 
State  school  commissioner  may  direct 

The  appointments  of  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  district  supervisors  of 
agriculture  as  designated  and  defined  in  this  act  shall  be  made  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August,  1911,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  the  persons  so  ap- 
pointed district  supervisors  of  agricultural  education  shall  serve  for  two  years 
from  date  of  appointment  and  not  more  than  two  of  them  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Each  of  said  district  supervisors  of  agricultural  education  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,000  and  his  necessary  traveling  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  per  annum. 

Any  district  supervisor  of  educational  agriculture  provided  for  in  this  act 
may  be  dismissed  from  said  office  by  State  commissioner  of  common  schools 
for  incompetency,  immorality,  or  neglect  of  duty,  but  no  such  district  super- 
visor shall  be  dismissed  without  Just  cause. 

S.  B.  No.  18,  p.  38.  Mar.  11,  1911. 

Texas:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  for  the  culture 
of  tobacco. 

Said  station  shall  be  under  the  Joint  control  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  director  of  experiment  stations. 

Oh.  91,  Mar.  20,  1911. 

Texas:  Authorizing  the  commissioners'  court  of  any  county  to  establish  and 

maintain  an  experimental  farm.  Oh.  105,  Mar.  24,  1911. 

Texas:  See  N  (a). 
Vermont:  To  create  a  State  school  of  agriculture. 

Board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  governor,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and 
three  practical  agriculturists  appointed  by  governor,  shall  appoint  a  local 
director,  teachers,  experts,  and  necessary  employees,  prescribe  courses  and 
methods,  and  fix  salaries;  compensation,  $4  a  day  and  traveling  expenses. 
To  occupy  the  site  of  the  normal  school  at  Randolph,  which  shall  be  discon- 
tinued on  July  1,  1911.  Certificates  to  teach  shall  be  granted  to  students  of 
said  normal  school.  Appropriation:  For  real  estate  and  equipment,  $20,000; 
for  maintenance,  $10,000  annually.  No.  62,  Nov.  29. 1910. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  authorize  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  several  counties 
in  this  State  to  appropriate  money  for  the  establishment,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  agricultural  schools,  and  to  ratify  and  confirm  any  appro- 
priations already  made  to  such  schools  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in  any  of 
the  counties  of  this  State. 

Refers  to  agricultural  high  schools,  of  which  at  least  one  in  each  congres- 
sional district  was  authorized  by  Act  of  March  14,  1908. 

Oh.  208,  Mar.  15,  1910. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  subsection  3  of  section  5531  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to 
State  aid  to  county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor.  Oh.  646,  July  12,  191L 
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O.  (c)  Trade. 

Almbama:  Providiiig  for  the  estabHshment  of  the  Alabama  School  of  Trades 
and  Industry  at  Ragland,  Ala.,  and  aiJpropriating  $50,000  therefor. 

Provides  that  of  the  amount  appropriated  $30,000  shall  be  expended  for 
bufldings  and  equipment  and  the  remaining  $20,000  for  maintenance  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Act  370,  p.  383,  Apr.  12,  19U. 

Indianji:  Authorizing  any  city  school  district  containing  a  population  of  over 
200,000  to  maintain  a  trade  school  upon  donated  property  and  to  levy  a  tax  of 
3  cents  per  $100  therefor.  Ch.  63,  Mar.  1,  1911. 

MarylaBd:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  undertakers  to  establish  a  school  of 
instruction  in  practical  embalming  and  undertaking.    Ch.  458,  Apr.  11,  1910. 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  investigate  the  advisability 
and  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  In  Taunton  and  Attleboro  a  State 
school  for  designing,  modeling,  and  manufacturing  silverware  and  jewelry. 

Resolves,  ch.  16,  p.  870,  Feb.  20,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  inspect  and  report  upon  all 
textile  schools  and  schools  for  the  deaf  aided  by  the  State. 

Resolves,  ch.  31,  p.  877,  Mar.  25,  1912. 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  926-928  of  the  Statutes,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  trade  schools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Reduces  from  one-half  of  1  mill  to  three-tenths  of  1  mill  the  amount  of  tax 
which  may  be  levied  for  the  support  of  trade  schools.      Ch.  101,  May  8, 1911. 


O.  (d)  Continuations, 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
part-time  schooling  for  working  children.        Resolves,  ch.  64,  Apr.  20,  1911. 

Wisconsin:  Creating  sections  553p-l  to  553p-15,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes, 
relating  to  education  in  Industrial,  commercial,  continuation,  and  evening 
schools  and.  the  maintenance  of  the  Stout  Institute,  and  making  appropriation 
therefor. 

"  Section  553p-l.  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  State  board  of  industrial 
education,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  board  shall  consist  of  six 
appointive  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  employers  of  labor  and  three 
of  whom  shall  be  skilled  employees.  The  State  8ui)erintendent  of  education 
and  the  dean  of  the  extension  department  and  the  dean  of  the  college  of 
engineering  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
this  board. 

"  2.  Each  appointive  member  Phall  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  shall  receive 
traveling  expenses  and  $100  per  year.  In  the  first  appointments  the  governor 
shall  designate  three  members  to  serve  for  one  year  and  three  members 
to  8er\'e  for  two  years  from  the  1st  day  of  July  of  the  year  In  which  the 
appointments  are  made.  All  appointments  thereafter  shall  be  for  two  years, 
except  api)ointments  to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term. 

••3.  Said  board-(l)  Shall  have  control  over  all  State  aid  given  under 
sections  553p-l  to  553p-15,  Inclusive;  (2)  shall  meet  quarterly  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  found  necessary;  (3)  shall  report  biennially. 

"  Skc.  553p-2.  1.  The  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  appoint 
an  assistant  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  to  be  known  as  the 
assistant  for  industrial  education.  He  shall,  with  the  advice,  consent,  and 
direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  have  general  supervision 
over  the  public-  industrial  schools  and  over  all  public  evening  st^hools,  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  commercial  schools  created  under  sections  553p-l  to 
563p-15,  Inclusive.  The  laws  relating  to  agricultural  schools  and  the  Platte- 
ville  Mining  Trade  School  shall  remain  unaffected  by  said  sections. 
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"  2.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  shall  be  fixed  by  the  State  superintaident 
of  education,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  Industrial  education. 

''3.  The  State  superintendent  shall  have  in  addition  to  the  assistant  for 
industrial  education  such  other  assistants  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for 
work  in  the  same  general  field. 

**4.  All  positions  except  that  of  assistant  for  industrial  education  shall 
be  filled  by  civil-service  examination,  as  provided  by  sections  99(m  to  ©90-32, 
inclusive.  But  the  total  salary  list  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000  for  any  one  year. 

"5.  The  assistant  shall  have  all  necessary  expenses  to  attend  conv^itions 
and  make  investigations  within  or  outside  of  the  State  when  such  expenses 
shall  have  been  previously  authorized  by  the  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion." 

"  Sec.  553p-3.  1.  In  every  town  or  village  or  city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants 
there  shall  be,  and  in  towns,  cities,  and  villages  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants 
there  may  be,  a  local  t>oard  of  industrial  education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  foster  and  establish  and  maintain  industrial,  commercial,  continuation, 
and  evening  schools.  Said  board  may  take  over  and  maintain  in  the  manner 
provided  in  sections  553p~l  to  553p-15,  inclusive,  any  existing  schools  of 
similar  nature. 

"  2.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  ex  officio, 
or  the  principal  of  the  high  school  ex  officio,  if  there  be  no  city  superintendent, 
or  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  local  board  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  schools,  in  case  there  be  neither  of  the  above-mentioned  officers,  and 
four  other  members — two  employers  and  two  employees — who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  board  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  and 
who  shall  serve  without  pay. 

"3.  The  term  of  the  appointive  meml>ers  of  the  local  boards  of  industrial 
education  shall  be  two  years  from  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  appointed;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  first  appointment  two 
members  shall  be  appointed  who  are  to  serve  for  only  one  year  from  the 
1st  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  appointed.  All  subsequent 
appointments  shall  be  for  two  years,  except  appointments  to  fill  vacancies, 
which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

"4.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  shall  elect  its  officers  from  its 
meml>ership,  n  chairman  and  a  secretary.  The  local  boards  of  industrial 
education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  board  of  industrial  education, 
shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  instruction  in  the  local  schools  created 
under  sections  553p-l  to  653p-15,  inclusive. 

"  6.  No  State  aid  shall  be  granted  to  schools  created  under  section  563i>-l 
to  553p-15,  inclusive,  without  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  in- 
dustrial education.  No  money  appropriated  by  the  city,  town,  or  village 
for  these  schools  shall  be  spent  without  the  ai^roval  of  the  local  board  of 
industrial  education. 

"6.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  created  under  sections  553p-l  to  653p-15. 
inclusive,  shall  be  employed  and  their  qualifications  determined  by  the  local 
board  of  industrial  education. 

**7.  This  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  all  machinery,  tools,  and 
supplies,  and  purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of 
the  schools  under  its  supervision.  Existing  school  buildings  and  equipment 
shall  be  used  as  fbr  as  practicable. 

"  8.  The  board  is  empowered  to  make  contracts  with  the  extension  division 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  give  instruction  in  such  branches  as  the 
department  may  offer,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  board  such  instruc- 
tion can  be  secured  to  better  advantage  than  by  local  provision. 

"  9.  Whenever  25  persons  qualified  to  attend  an  Industrial,  commercial,  con- 
tinuation, or  evening  school  file  a  petition  therefor  with  the  local  board  of 
industrial  education  the  board  shall  establish  such  school  or  schools  or  provide 
other  facilities  as  authorized  In  sections  563i>-l  to  553p-15,  inclusive. 

"  Sec.  653p-4.  1.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  of  every  city,  vil- 
lage, or  town  shall  report  to  the  common  council,  or  village  or  town  clerk,  at 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  September  in  each  year  the  amount  of  money  required 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  support  of  all  the  schools  established  or  to  be 
established  under  sections  653i>-l  to  553p-16,  inclusive,  in  Said  city,  village, 
or  town,  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  additions  to  school  sites,  fixtures, 
and  supplies. 
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"  2.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  every  city,  village,  or  town,  subject 
to  taxation  under  sections  568p-l  to  553p-16,  inclusive,  a  tax  upon  all  ta3Uible 
property  in  said  city,  village,  or  town,  at  the  sam^  time  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  law,  which,  together  with  the 
other  funds  provided  by  law  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  said  city,  village, 
or  town  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  so  re- 
quired by  said  local  board  of  industrial  education  for  the  purposes  of  said  sec- 
tiona 

*'  3.  The  rate  of  tax  levied  fbr  the  purposes  of  sections  553p-l  to  553p>15, 
inclusive,  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  shall  not  In  any  one  year  exceed  one- 
half  mill  for  the  maintenance  of  all  schools  created  under  said  sectiona 

"  4.  The  said  taxes  for  the  purpose  named  in  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  special  and  general  taxes  levied  for  town,  village,  or  city 
purposes  and  shall  be  for  the  use  and  support  of  schools  established  under 
sections  553i>-l  to  653P-15,  inclusive. 

**  5.  The  treasurer  of  the  town,  village,  or  city  shall  keep  such  money  sep- 
arate from  all  other  money,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  indus- 
trial education  as  provided  in  sections  553p-l  to  553p-15,  inclusive.  All 
moneys  appropriated  and  expended  under  said  sections  shall  be  expended  by 
the  local  board  of  industrial  education  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  town,  village, 
or  city  treasurer  on  orders  issued  by  said  board  and  signed  by  its  president 
and  secretary. 

*'  6.  All  moneys  received  by  said  board  shall  be  paid  to  the  town,  village,  or 
city  treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

"  Sxc.  553p-5.  1.  The  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  shall  be  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  education  and  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education,  and  shall  include  English,  citizenship,  sanitation,  and  hygiene,  and 
the  use  of  safety  devices,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  State  superintendent 
and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education  shall  approve. 

**  2.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  may  allow  pupils  attending  any 
school  established  under  sections  558p-l  to  553p-15,  Inclusive,  who  have  had  ^ 
courses  equivalent  to  any  of  those  offered,  to  substitute  other  work  therefor. 

''Sec.  553i>-6.  1.  Not  more  than  $10,000  shall  be  appropriated  from  the 
State  funds  for  the  purposes  of  sections  553i>-l  to  553p-15,  inclusive,  in  any 
one  city,  town,  or  village,  and  State  aid  shall  not  be  given  to  more  than  30 
schools  established  under  said  sections. 

*'  2.  A  school  once  granted  State  aid  shall  be  entitled  thereto  as  long  as  the 
character  of  its  work  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  education  and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education. 

"3.  The  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  of  each  city, 
town,  or  village  in  which  such  school  or  schools  are  maintained,  shall  on  the 
Ist  day  of  July  in  each  year  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  num- 
ber, names,  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  by  the  State  superintendoit  of  education. 

"4.  If  such  report  is  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education 
and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
school  or  schools  have  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  not  less 
than  eight  months  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  the  preceding  June, 
the  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
and  file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  then  draw 
a  warrant  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city,  town,  or  village  in  which 
the  industrial  school  is  located  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
actually  expended  in  such  industrial  school,  continuation  school,  evening 
school,  or  commercial  school,  during  the  preceding  year,  but  not  more  than 
$3,000  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  one  school  in  one  year. 

"Sec.  553p-7.  The  schools  established  under  sections  553p-l  to  553p~15, 
inclusive,  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in 
which  such  schools  are  located,  of  14  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  not  by 
law  required  to  attend  other  schools.  Any  person  over  the  age  of  14  who 
shall  reside  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  not  having  an  industrial  school  as 
provided  in  said  sections,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  pursue  the  course 
of  study,  may  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  in 
any  town,  village,  or  city  having  a  school  established  under  said  sections,  be 
allowed  to  attend  any  school  under  their  supervision.  Such  persons  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  pupils  of  the  school  who  are 
residents  of  the  town,  village,  or  city  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
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*'  Sec.  658p-8.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  is  anthorised  to 
charge  tuition  fee  for  nonresident  pupils  not  to  exceed  60  cents  per  week- 
On  or  l>efore  the  1st  day  ot  July  in  each  year  the  secretary  of  the  local  board 
of  Industrial  education  shall  send  a  sworn  statement  to  the  clerk  of  the  city, 
Tillage,  or  town  from  which  any  such  person  or  persons  may  have  been 
admitted.  This  statement  shall  set  forth  the  residence^  name,  age,  and  date 
of  entrance  to  such  school,  and  the  number  of  weeks'  attendance  during  the 
preceding  year  of  each  such  person  at  the  school.  It  shall  show  the  amount 
of  tuition  which  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  town,  city,  or  village 
is  entitled  to  receive  on  account  of  each  and  all  such  pupils'  attendance. 
This  statement  shall  be  filed  as  a  claim  against  the  town,  village,  or  city 
where  such  pupil  resides  and  allowed  as  other  claims  are  allowed." 

"  Sec.  553p-9.  Students  attending  any  school  under  sections  553p-l  to  553p-15, 
inclusive,  may  be  required  to  pay  for  all  material  consumed  by  them  in  their 
work  in  such  school  at  cost  prices  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  school  board  may 
establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  each  course,  which  sum 
shall  be  sufficient  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost  of  the  material  to 
be  consumed  in  such  course ;  any  manufactured  articles  made  in  such  school 
and  that  may  accumulate  shall  l>e  disposed  of  at  their  market  value  at  the 
discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  local 
treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

*'  Sec  553p-10.  The  State  board  of  industrial  education  shall  also  constitute 
a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Stout 
Institute,*'  and  shall  possess  all  powers  necessary  or  convenieut  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  and  perform  the  duties  prescril)ed  by  law.  In  t>xich  capacity 
such  board  shall  also  employ  such  clerks  and  assistants  as  may  be  ne^.-essary 
to  properly  conduct  it  affalra  The  State  treasurer  shall  l>e  ex  officio  treas- 
urer of  the  board,  but  the  board  may  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  receive  fees 
or  other  moneys  that  may  be  due  such  board,  to  disburse  any  part  thereof, 
to  account  therefor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  to  the  State  treasurer. 

"  Sec  553p-ll.  Such  board  Is  authorized  to  accept  free  of  cost  to  the  State 
and  to  hold  as  a  trustee  for  the  State,  the  property  of  the  Stout  Institute, 
located  at  Menominee,  Wis.,  and  to  maintain  such  institute  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Stout  Institute " :  Provided,  That  the  trustees  of  said  Stout  Institute 
turn  over  to  the  State,  within  two  months  after  the  passage  and  publication  of 
this  act,  said  property  free  and  clear  of  all  Incumbrances  and  debt,  released 
from  all  claims  or  interest  which  the  city  of  Menominee  or  the  heirs  of  James 
H.  Stout  may  have  had  in  said  property,  and  having  put  the  buildings  In 
good  condition  and  having  made  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary  before 
turning  over  said  property.  The  board  is  also  authorized  to  accept  such  other 
property  or  moneys  as  it  may  deem  advisable  to  be  accepted  which  can 
profitably  be  used  by  it  in  promoting  the  Interests  intrusted  to  it  Such  board 
may  purchase,  have,  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,  in  trust,  for  the  State,  for 
educational  purposes,  any  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels of  any  nature  which  may  be  necessary  and  required  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  the  board,  and  may  sell  or  dispose  of  any  personal 
property  when  In  its  Judgment  it  shall  be  for  the  interests  of  the  State. 

"  Sec  553P-12.  The  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Institute  shall  be  to  instruct 
young  persons  In  industrial  arts  and  occupations  and  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching  such,  and  to  give  such  Instruction  as  will  lead  to  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  liberal  arts,  a  Just  and  seemly  appreciation  of  the  nobility  and  dignity 
of  labor,  and  in  general  to  promote  diligence,  economy,  efficiency,  honor,  and 
good  citizenship. 

*•  Sec  568P-13.  The  said  board  shall  have  power: 

"(1)  To  make  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  government  and 
management  of  the  institute  and  the  students  therein,  including  the  power 
to  suspend  or  expel  students  for  misconduct  or  other  cause. 

"(2)  To  appoint  a  president  of  the  institute  and  other  officers,  teachers, 
and  assistanta  and  to  employ  such  other  persons  as  may  be  required ;  to  fix 
the  salary  of  each  person  so  appointed  or  employed  and  to  prescribe  their 
several  duties;  to  remove  at  pleasure  any  president,  other  officer,  teacher, 
assistant,  or  person  from  any  office  or  employment  In  connection  with  the 
institute. 

"(3)  To  purchase  such  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
institute  and  its  various  departmeuta 
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"(4)  To  prescribe  rules,  regalatlons,  and  tenrs  for  the  admission  and 
control  of  the  studoits;  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  methods  and  means 
of  instruction;  and  to  issue  certificates  or  diplomaa 

"(6)  To  cooperate  with  other  educational  institutions  and  agencies  in 
Instruction  and  training,  leading  to  efficiency  in  industrial  arts  and  occupations. 

"  Sec.  553i>-14.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  State 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufflclait  to  carry  into  efiTect  the 
proTlsion  of  sections  653p-l  to  653p-15,  inclusive.  However,  in  no  case 
shall  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proTlslons 
of  this  act  exceed  the  sum  of  $30,000  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 
1912,  nor  more  than  $55,000  per  annum  thereafter.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
of  the  aboi^e  moneys  shall  be  set  aside  annually,  beginning  July  1,  1911,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Stout  Institute  as  provided  in  sections  553p-10 
to  553p-18,  inclusive. 

"  Sec.  553p-15.  1.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any  provii^ons 
of  this  act  are  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  therewith:  Pro- 
vided, however.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  trade  schools  established  under  sections  926-22  to  926-30,  In- 
clusive, and  amendments  thereof,  unless  the  school  board  of  any  such  city 
or  school  district  shall  by  a  majority  vote  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  shall  proceed  in  the  manner  provided  for,  for  every  town,  village,  or 
city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  as  provided  in  said  sections. 

*'  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  iiassage 
and  publication."  Ch.  616,  July  7,  191L 


P.  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


(a)  GeneraL 

Arisona:  Authorizing  the  board  of  control  to  employ  the  board  'of  special  ex- 
aminers to  complete  the  preparation  of  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  system 
of  accounting  for  State  inrtitutiona  (Sp.  sess.).    Cb.  25,  June  14,  1912. 

Florida:  Oonferring  the  right  to  eminent  domain  upon  the  board  of  control  of 
State  educational  institutions.  Ch.  6174  (No.  55),  June  3,  1911. 

^Florida  (1911) :  Devise  to  State  Institution  of  learning  held  not  to  lapse  by 
the  technical  abolishment  of  the  institution  by  I^ws  1905,  ch.  5384,  where 
the  institution  is  promptly  reestablished  before  action  is  taken  by  the  heirs. 

Devise  or  bequest  to  State  controlled  institution  of  learning  held  not  to 
lapse  by  reason  of  change  of  policy  as  to  coeducation. 

Testamoitary  gift  to  State  institution  of  learning  at  Tallahassee  held  to 
continue  to  vest  in  the  institution,  notwithstanding  changes  in  policy,  and  the 
fact  tliat  the  testator  was  himself  an  alumnus. — Lewis  et  al.  v.  Oaillard  et  al., 
66  So.,  281. 

Bfaryland:  The  State  board  of  education  may  prepare  and  publish  annually  a 
list  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  and  determine  by  by-laws  the 
standard  for  said  approval.  Gh.  169,  Apr.  4,  1912. 

Masaachnsetta;  PetitiiHis  relating  to  the  granting  of  degrees  shall  be  filed  with 
the  State  board  of  education,  wliich  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  general 
court  with  recommendations.  Oi.  481,  Apr.  12,  1912. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  fix  the  time  to  be  covered  by  the  biennial  reports  of  ttib 
various  institutions  and  departments  of  government  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
fippi. 

ISvery  educational,  eleemosynary,  and  other  institution  supported  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  State  shall  biennially  make  to  the  legislature  a  detailed 
report  covering  the  bi«inial  period  ending  June  30.  Copies  of  all  such  re- 
ports  stiall  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  transmission  to  the 
printer  not  later  than  July  15  thereafter.  Ch.  116,  Apr.  16,  1910. 
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Mississippi:  An  act  to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  legislature. 
State  officers,  and  judicial  officers  as  members  of  boards  of  trustees  of  any 
educational  institutions  or  any  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  State. 

Ch.  113, 1910. 

Became  a  law  Jan.  7,  1910,  without  the  signature  of  the  governor. 
New  Hampshire:  Appropriatiug  $20,000  annually  to  Dartmouth  College. 

Establishes  ten  scholarships  of  $125  annually  each  for  students  resident  of 
New  Hampshire.  Ch.  248,  Apr.  15,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  No  school  or  institution  of  learning  in  the  State  shall  confer  any 
degree  or  degrees  until  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  same  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  board  of  education.    Does  not  apply  to  schools  or  institu- 
tions conducted  for  25  years  or  more  or  to  public-school  system. 
Penalty,  $500  for  each  offense.  Ch.  315,  Apr.  1,  1912. 

New  York:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  contract  with  the  University  of 
Buffalo  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city, 
and  to  raise  money  for  said  purpose. 

The  city  may  appropriate  annually  not  exceeding  $75,000  for  such  purpose ; 
the  maximum  number  of  students  to  be  instructed  shall  be  specified  in  the 
contract  Ch.  38,  Mar.  12, 1910. 

Porto  Rico:  Empowering  municipalities  to  maintain  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States.  Act  19,  Mar.  9,  1911. 

South'  Carolina:  Providing  for  a  uniform  method  of  awarding  scholarshitis  in 
the  State  institutions  of  higher  education.  Act  No.  55,  Feb.  17,  1911. 

Wisconsin :  To  amend  section  390  of  the  Statutes ;  to  amoid  section  1  of  chap- 
ter 14,  Laws  of  1905,  special  session,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  chapter  428, 
Laws  of  1907,  and  by  section  4  of  chapter  306,  Laws  of  1909 ;  to  amend  section 
2  of  chapter  320,  Laws  of  1905,  as  amended  by  section  3,  chapter  428,  Laws 
of  1907.  and  by  section  5  of  chapter  306,  Laws  of  1909 ;  to  create  section  391n 
of  the  Statutes ;  to  amend  sections  1494J  and  1494-12m ;  to  repeal  section  406a, 
and  to  create  a  new  section,  to  be  designated  406a  of  the  Statutes;  and  to 
create  section  392u  of  the  Statutes,  and  to  amend  392x  of  the  Statutes,  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  lands  by  the  regents  of  the  university ;  relating  to 
the  university,  the  normal  schools,  the  department  of  extension  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  university,  to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university, 
and  to  the  Wisconsin  mining  trade  school;  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor.  Ch.  631,  July  10. 1911. 

Wisconsin:  Changing  the  name  of  Northwestern  University  at  Watertown  to 
Northwestern  College.  Ch.  283,  June  7,  1911. 


P.  (b)  Finance;  Lands;  Support 

Colorado:  Appropriating  money  for  the  University  of  Colorado  to  be  expended 

on  new  buildings,  completion  of  buildings,  and  improvement  of  grounds. 

Ch.  72.  June  5.  1911. 

*   NoTB. — The  governor  disapproved  tliat  part  of  the  act  wjhich  appropriates  $60,000  for 
a  medical  boilding 

Geor^a:  Appropriating  $35,000  to  the  State  university  for  a  building  for  shops 
for  the  State  School  of  Technology ;  contingent  upon  the  expenditure  of  $15,000 
rnised  by  private  donation.  No.  481.  Aug.  13.  1910. 

Ohio  (S.  B.  No.  210) :  Amending  sections  7902  and  7919  of  the  General  Code 
80  as  to  give  the  board  of  directors  of  municipal  universities,  colleges,  or 
institutions  jx>wer  to  lease  and  convey  estates  and  other  property,  and  making 
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further  provision  for  the  inyestment  of  funds  belonging  to  snch  institutions  or 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds  in  the  improyemmt  of  any  real  or  leasehold 
estate  under  control  of  said  institution. 

Laws  1910,  pp.  237-238.  May  17.  1910. 
Ohio:  Exempting  from  taxation  certain  property  of  municipal  universities. 

H.  B.  No.  65,  p.  32,  Mar.  6,  1911. 
Ohio:  See  B  (d). 

Oregon:  Memorialising  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
praying  that  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  Fort  Walla  Walla  Military  Reser- 
vation be  granted  to  Whitman  Ck>11ege. 

H.  J.  Memorial  No.  4,  F^.  2,  1911. 
South  Dakota:  Appropriating  $26,500  for  tbe  Improvement  of  certain  build- 
ings at  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Ch.  80,  Mar.  3,  1911. 
Washington:  Authorising  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  college  to  purchase 

adjoining  land.  Ch.  113,  Mar.  17,  1911. 

Wyoming:  Increasing  from  $33,000  to  $85,000  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  used  for  the  State  university.  Funds  in  excess  of  amount  neces- 
sary for  current  expenses  shall  constitute  a  permanent  building  fund. 

Ch.  102.  Mar.  1,  1911. 


P.  (c)  State  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Alabama:  Making  an  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000  annually  for  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Act  330,  p.  370,  Apr.  12,  1011. 

Arizona:  Awards  annually  to  each  county  one  scholarship  of  $150,  to  be  used 
by  holder  for  tuition,  room,  and  board  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  Comi>eti- 
tive  examinations  in  each  county,  four-year  high-school  course  or  equivnlent 
required.  Ch.  24,  May  10,  1912. 

Arisona:  AiH)ropriating  $44,200  for  the  University  of  Arizona;  $20,000  for 
equipment  and  $24,200  for  buildings  and  grounds. 

Ch.  32,  June  15.  1912  (sp.  sess.). 

Ariaona:  The  government  of  the  university  sliall  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
regents,  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  not  more  than  four  of  the  same 
political  party.  Appointed  as  provided  by  law.  The  governor  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  shall  also  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board 
(was  a  president  and  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  governor 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction).  Ch.  40,  May  16,  1912. 

Arizona:  To  provide  for  the  organizations,  etc.,  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Arizona. 

The  military  organization  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  other  educational  institutions  supported  by  the  State  or  Nationail 
funds  are  a  part  of  the  military  organization  of  the  State.  The  governing 
boards  of  institutions  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations.  The  officers  are 
commissioned  by  the  governor.  Members  of  said  counties,  etc.,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  active  service,  but  may  volunteer  for  the  same  with  the  consent  of 
the  presiding  officer  of  an  institution.  Ch.  85,  May  24, 1912. 

*  Arkansas  (1910) :  The  selection  of  a  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
is  by  appointment,  and  it  is  Immaterial  how  he  is  appointed  if  be  is  selected 
by  a  niajority  of  the  board  at  a  legally  authorized  meeting. 

Treasurer  of  the  State  university  held  lawfully  appointed  to  the  office  and 
entitled  thereto.— Allen  t?.  Morton,  127  S.  W.,  450. 

California:  Creating  the  "State  university  fund,"  pursuant  to  section  14, 
article  18.  of  the  constitution  as  amended  November  S,  1910. 

Ch.  582,  Apr.  25,  1911. 
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Calif omiji:  Authorizing  the  regoitB  of  the  State  uniyeralty  to  hold  ftmnera* 
institutes,  and  appropriating  therefor.  COl  260,  Mar.  28, 1911. 

Delaware:  Establishing  a  chair  of  history  at  Delaware  College.  Annual  appro- 
priation, $2,500.  Ch.  124,  Apr.  6,  1911. 

Delaware:  Establishing  a  division  of  agricultural  extension  at  Delaware  Col- 
lege. Ch.  127,  Apr.  6,  1911. 

Florida:  Directing  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court 
to  furnish  free  certain  books  to  the  law  school  of  the  State  university. 

Ch.  6170  (No.  51),  June  5,  1911. 

Georgia:  Authorizing  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  biennially  thereafter,  to  appoint 
not  exceeding  three  members  of  said  board  of  trustees  upon  the  board  of  each 
of  the  branch  colleges  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  namely,  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  the  State  Normal 
School,  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  the  North  Georgia  Agri« 
cultural  College,  and  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youtha 

No.  315,  Aug.  5,  1910. 

Georgia:  Making  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  No.  316,  Aug.  3,  1910. 

Idaho:  Creating  an  "agricultural  college  fund'*  for  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Ch.  26,  F^.  28,  1911. 

Idaho:  Authorizing  the  issuance  of  $75,000  of  State  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  wing  in  the  administration  building  of  the  State  university. 

Ch.  84,  Mar.  13, 1911. 

Idaho:  Authorizing  a  tax  levy  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  for  the  University  of 
Idaho.  Ch.  146,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

*  Idaho  (1911):  Liability  stated  of  the  regents  of  the  State  university  for 
material  furnished  to  contractors  for  the  construction  of  a  university  building. 

Under  Rev.  Codes,  sec.  491,  held  that  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
university  can  not  expend  university  funds  raised  for  other  purposes  for  the 
erection  of  buildings. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  can  not  incur  a  debt  against 
the  State  in  the  erection  of  uniyersity  buildings  for  which  it  has  not  the  funds 
topfty. 

Under  Acts,  Jan.  30,  1889  (Laws,  1889,  p.  17),  sec.  3,  and  const,  Art  9, 
sec.  10,  the  regents  of  the  State  university  held  empowered  to  contract  for 
erection  of  building  and  to  be  sued  for  breach  of  contract. 

Remedy  under  0>nst.,  Art.  5,  sec.  10,  stated  of  a  Judgm^it  creditor  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  where  the  board  has  no  money  out 
of  which  to  pay  the  judgment— Moscow  Hardware  (3o.,  Ltd.,  v.  Regents  of 
Univ.  of  Idaho  et  al.,  113  Pac,  731. 

Illinois:  Providing  by  State  tax  for  a  fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  University  of  Illinol& 

Levies  for  said  purpose  an  annual  tax  of  1  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the 
assessed  taxable  property.  Proceeds  shall  await  appropriation  by  the  general 
assembly. 

(See  appropriation,  H.  B.  No.  641,  and  H.  B.  No.  642.) 

H.  B.  586,  p.  484,  June  10,  1911. 

Indiana:  To  establish  and  maintain  the  Robert  W.  Long  Hospital  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine,  and  accepting  a  donation 
valued  at  $200,000  therefor.  Ch.  8,  Feb.  7, 1911. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  State  institutions  to  acquire  property  by  condemnation. 

Oh.  468,  Mar.  4,  1911. 
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Kaosas:  ProTidlng  for  surgleal  treatmeBt  at  the  hosiHtal  of  the  XJniyeralty  of 
Kansas  for  certain  cbildrea  aflUctad  with  deformity  or  other  malady  requiring 
such  treatment  Ch.  292,  Mar.  14, 1911. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  treatment  at  the  hospital  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
for  certain  indigent  patients.  Gh.  2^,  Mar.  14, 1911. 

Kansas:  Providing  for  treatment  at  the  hospital  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
for  obstetrical  patients  from  State  institutions.  Ch.  294,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Kentucky:  Providing  for  a  committee  to  investigate  the  State  university. 

Senate  Bes.  No.  10,  Feb.  1,  1912;  Senate  Res.  No.  18,  Feb.  8,  1912. 

Maine:  Belatlng  to  compensation  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Said  trustees  shall  serve  without  pay,  but  their  actual  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  their  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  (They  formerly  re- 
ceived $2  a  day  for  their  regular  visits  to  the  institution  and  the  same  sum 
for  every  20  miles  travel.)  Ch.  194.  Mar.  81,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Bequiring  separate  sealed  bids  for  the  different  classes  of  work  in 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  the  State  university  and  the  State  nor- 
mal schools.  ^  Ch.  36,  Mar.  20,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Prohibiting  the  location  of  a  cemetery  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ch.  4,  Feb.  6,  1911. 

Minnesota:  See  Q  (b). 

MassissippI:  The  governor  and  the  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  be 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  and  the  colleges  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Repeals  the  law  prohibiting  legislators.  State,  and  judicial  officers  from 
becoming  trustees  of  State  institutions.  Ch.  100,  Feb.  17,  1912. 

Bfississippi:  Members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
and  of  State  colleges  rtiall  foe  accepted  from  the  State  at  large  (instead  of 
from  each  supreme  court  district).  Omits  provision  as  to  occupation  of 
members.  Ch.  170,  Mar.  5.  1912. 

Mississippi:  Forbidding  Greek  letter  fraternities  and  sororities  and  all  secret 
orders  in  the  University  of  Mississippi  and  all  other  educational  institutions 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State.  ^^^ 

Fraternity  buildings  may  be  purchased  by  trustees  of  institutions. 

Ch.  177,  Feb.  27,  1912. 

Montana:  Requiring  the  president  of  the  State  university  to  report  to  State 
board  of  education  annually  before  June  15  and  to  make  special  reports  as 
requested.  (3h.  44,  Feb.  23.  1911. 

Nebraska:  Aitthorlzlng  the  State  university  to  acquire  property  by  gift  or 
bequest  subject  to  conditions.  Ch.  136,  Apr.  8,  1911. 

Nebraska:  Providing  that  duties  ex  officio  performed  as  State  botanist.  State 
geologist,  and  State  entomologist  by  certain  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
State  university  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of 
regenta  Ch.  137,  Apr.  8,  1911. 

Nebraska:  Providing  for  the  establishment  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
university  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  hog-cholera  serum. 

Appropriation  for  buildings  and  equipment,  $15,000. 

Ch.  139,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

Nerada:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Nevada  to  investigate  alleged  diseases  of  potatoes. 

Oh.  125.  Mar.  20,  1911. 
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Ohio:  Relating  to  the  irreducible  trust  fond  of  the  Ohio  uniyersity. 

Unless  otherwise  directed  in  the  deeds  of  gifts,  donations,  bequests,  etc., 
to  the  uniyerslty  shall  be  paid  into  the  said  fund. 

H.  B.  No.  157,  p.  208,  Hay  13,  1910. 

Oregon:  Providing  that  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Oregon  shall 
consist  of  ten  [instead  of  nine]  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
State  board  of  education  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  be  ex  ofDcio  members 
of  said  board  of  regents.  Ch.  50,  F^.  14,  1911. 

South  Carolina:  Relating  to  the  professorships  in  Glemson  College.  Removes 
the  limit  of  number  (was  10).  No.  816,  Feb.  18, 1912. 

Without  signature  of  the  governor. 
South  Carolina:   Beneficiary  students  attending  State  colleges  are  released 
from  obligation  to  teach  if  they  become  ministers  of  the  gosj^. 

No.  338,  Feb.  20,  1912. 
Without  signature  of  the  governor. 

Texas:  Relating  to  the  the  approval  of  vouchers  for  expenditures  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  ^  Ch.  57,  Mar.  18,  1911. 

Texas:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  authorising  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  that  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university, 
and  boards  of  trustees  or  managers  of  the  educational,  eleemoi^ynary,  and 
penal  institutions  may  hold  their  respective  offices  for  six  years. 

Said  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next 
general  election.  H.  J.  R.  No.  9, 1911. 

Utah :  Relating  to  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  university  shall  not  give  instruction  in  agriculture  or  domestic  science, 
except  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  normal  course.  Ch.  26,  Mar.  9, 1911. 

Utah:  Providing  a  permanent  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  including  the  branch  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  the  Agricultural 
College. 

Sets  aside  28  per  cent  of  the  general  State  tax,  exclusive  of  State  school 
and  high-school  funds.  Ch.  17,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

Utah:  Relating  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Utah. 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  12  citizens  appointed 
by  the  governor;  terms,  four  years,  one-half  expiring  every  two  years. 

Ch.  86,  Mar.  9,  1911. 
Utah:  See  B  (<f). 

Virginia:  An  act  concerning  the  charter  and  transactions  of  the  general 
alumni  association  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  accepting  the  provisions 
of  a  certain  deed  of  trust  made  by  said  association  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Ch.  273,  Mar.  16,  19ia 

Wisconsin:  Amending  section  378  of  the  Statutes. 

Increases  the  terms  of  regents  of  the  State  university  from  three  to  six 
years.  Ch.  303,  June  8,  1911. 

P.  (d)  Carnegie  Fund. 

Kentucky:  Resolution  concerning  the  State  university  and  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. 

Approves  and  sanctions  the  application  of  the  State  university  for  admis- 
sion as  a  beneficiary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  S.  Res.  No.  3,  p.  347,  Jan.  28,  1910. 
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Mississippi:  Resolution  aathorizing  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,,  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  and  the  University 
of  Mississippi  to  receive  retiring  allowances  olfered  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Ch.  377,  Mar.  8  and  9,  1910. 

Virginia:  An  act  that  the  University  of  Virginia  do  accept  and  be  embraced 
within  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. Ch.  19,  Feb.  12,  1910. 

Q.  PROFESSIONAL  AND  HIGHER  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


(a)  Teachers'  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 

See  also  O  (&). 

Ohio:  Authorizing  the  location  of  a  high-school  building  on  the  campus  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

Such  high  school  shall  be  used  as  an  observation  and  practice  school  by 
the  college  of  education  of  the  Ohio  State  University  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  and  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Columbus. 

H.  B.  No.  603,  p.  296,  June  7.  1911. 

Rhode  Island:  The  State  board  of  education  may  provide,  in  cooperation  with 
Brown  University,  postgraduate  courses  at  Brown  University  in  principles 
and  practice  of  education.  To  prepare  superintendents  and  high-school  teach- 
ers and  principals.  The  State  board  of  education  to  appoint  holders  of 
scholarships  to  pursue  said  courses.  Appropriates  $5,000  annually  for  the 
purpose.  Ch.  839,  May  3,  1912. 


(b)  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Alabama:  Providing  increased  facilities,  buildings,  and  maintenance  for  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Appropriates  for  buildings  and  equipment  $40,000  annually  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  $10,000  annually  for  Increased  maintenance. 

Act  329,  p.  388,  Apr.  18,  1911. 

Arizona:  Assenting  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20,  1910,  providing 
grants  of  land  for  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  School 
of  Mines. 

Reserves  150,000  acres  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  the  same  for  the  School 
of  Mines.  Ch.  41,  May  16,  1912. 

Indiana:  An  act  for  the  Improvement  and  advancement  of  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  and  rural  life  by  the  dissemination  of  information  relative  thereto. 

Appropriates  $30,000  annually  to  be  expended  by  the  school  of  agriculture 
and  the  experiment  station  of  Purdue  Uuiversity  for  farmers'  short  courses, 
farmers'  institutes,  contests,  lectures,  and  other  forms  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension work.  Counties  shall  pay  local  costs,  and  each  county  council  shall 
annually  appropriate  an  amount  equal  to  25  cents  for  each  square  mile  of 
territory  in  the  county.  Previous  acts  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  re- 
pealed. Ch.  64,  Feb.  27,  1911. 
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Iowa:  Providing  for  the  levy  of  special  State  taxes  for  the  erection,  re|»lr,  and 
equipment  of  buildings  for  tJie  State  Uui«er^ty,  State  OoUega  of  Agrical- 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State  Teachers*  College. 

There  shall  be  levied  annually  for  five  years  for  such  purposes,  one-fifth 
mill  for  State  University;  one-fifth  mill  for  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  one- tenth  mill  for  State  Teachers*  College.  Such  levies 
shall  be  first  made  in  1912.  Receipts  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury 
and  drawn  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Ch.  im.  Mar.  30,  1911 

Kansas:  Authorizing  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
to  lease  public  lands  granted  to  said  college.  (Previous  law  required  the  sale 
of  such  lands  and  contained  no  provision  for  the  lease  thereof.) 

Ch.  291,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

Kentucky:  Appropriating  $50,000  annually  to  the  State  university  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  domestic  science;  $35,000  annually  for  such  instruc- 
tion in  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  and  $25,000  annually  for 
such  instruction  in  the  Wei'tem  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 

Ch,  32,  Mar.  11, 1912. 

Kentucky:  Appropriating  $50,000  annually  to  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  State  university  at  Lexington.  Ch.  26,  Mar.  11,  1912. 

Maryland:  State  commission  to  investigate  present  condition  and  future  appro- 
priations and  possibilities  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

J.  Res.  No.  7,  p.  1662,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Providing  that  annual  payments  be  made  to  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  specifying  such  sums  and  for  what  purposes. 

Ch.  592,  June  26,  1911. 

Massachusetts:  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  may  sell  to  its  profes- 
sors, etc.,  or  to  college  associations  or  fraternities,  land  not  exceeding  1  acre 
to  each,  conditioned  upon  the  right  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  to  repur- 
chase at  the  option  of  the  trustees  at  a  fair  price.         Ch.  638,  May  23, 1912. 

Massachusetts:  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  may  receive  prop- 
erty by  gift,  etc.  Ch.  681,  May  29,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Appropriating  $250,000  for  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Ch.  705,  June  4.  1912. 

Massachuisetts:  Appropriating  $80,000  for  improvements  for  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Res  Ch.  116,  p.  920,  May  24,  1912. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  county  demonstration  and  experiment  farms. 

Authorizes  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county  to  appropriate  not 
over  $200  annually  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  demonstration  farm  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Hie  county  commissioners  of  any  county  which  owns  and  operates  a  farm  of 
80  acres  or  more  may  appropriate  not  over  $1,000  annualhf  for  experimental 
purposes  on  said  farm  under  like  supervision.  Ch.  69,  Mar.  29,  1911. 

Bflnnesota:  Providing  for  a  subexperiment  and  demonstration  farm  near 
DuTuth  and  near  Waseca,  each  as  a  dependent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Appropriation,  $65,000  for  station  near  Duluth  and  $35,000  for  station  near 
Waseca.  Ch.  142,  Apr.  13,  1911. 

New  Hampshire:  Amending  chapter  52  of  the  Laws  of  1891. 

Provides  that  the  governor  and  the  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  members  ex  ofilcio  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  said  college,  that  the  alumni  of  said  college  may  e^ect  two  trustees 
in  such  manner  as  the  said  board  may  direct,  and  that  all  other  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Ch.  54,  Mar.  15,  1911 
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New  Jenej:  Rdating  to  Bcholanhlps  at  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Ch.  83,  Mar.  16,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  fumishlDg.  equipping,  and  arranging  of  an 
entomology  building  and  of  a  physics  laboratory  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  Ch.  23,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  erection  of  greenhouses  and  the  equipment  of 
the  same  for  floriculture  for  the  use  of  the  experiment  station  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  Ch.  130,  Apr.  7, 1911. 

New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry at  the  experiment  station  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Ch.  62,  Mar.  23,  1911. 

New  Jersey :  ^  Requiring  additional  equipmmit  and  instruction  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College  when  appropriation  is  made  therefor. 

Ch.  36,  Mar.  8, 1912. 

New  Mexico:  Making  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  each  State  institution  an 
official  inspector  and  tester  of  petroleum  oils.  Ch.  65,  June  11,  1912. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  in  relation  to  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  of  St.  Lawrence  University. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  St  Lawrence  University  shall  acquire  real 
property  suitable  for  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry,  and  manage  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  school.  No  land  shall  be  purchased  from 
State  funds  unless  a  special  appropriation  is  made  therefor.  Prescribes 
method  of  handling  State  moneys  appropriated  for  maintenance. 

Ch.  443,  June  8,  1910 

North  Carolina:  Authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  make  ^M>ropriations 
to  the  farm  demonstration  work. 

Said  conunissloners  may  cooperate  with  the  State  and  National  Departments 
of  Agriculture  in  such  work.  Ch.  1,  Jan.  20,  1911. 

North  Carolina:  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  three  members  of  the  House  and  two  members  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporting  on  the  advisability  of 
combining  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  Res.  No.  34,  Mar.  7,  1911. 

North  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  an  animnl  hus- 
bandry building  at  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.    Appropriation,  $30,000.  Ch.  105,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

Oregon:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  Harney  County,  vesting  the  control  and  management  of 
the  same  in  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Provides  that  the  necessary  land,  permanent  improvements,  and  initial 
equipment  of  said  station  shall  be  provided  by  Harney  County,  without  cost 
to  the  State.    Appropriates  $4,000  annually  for  the  support  of  said  station. 

Ch.  76.  Feb.  16,  1911. 

Oregon:  Appropriating  $16,000  annually  for  an  investigation  by  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  crop  and  fruit  pests  and  diseases  and  horticultural 
problems;  providing  that  the  maximum  amount  of  such  appropriation  which 
shall  be  paid  as  salaries  of  the  special  investigators  thus  employed  shall  be 
one-fifth  of  the  salaries  of  the  investigators  and  professors  retained  in  the 
departments  of  investigation,  and  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent  of  the  appropria- 
tion may  l>e  used  for  additions  to  the  library  equipment  of  said  college ;  and 
a  maximum  of  6  per  cent  of  said  appropriation  may  be  expended  for  miscel- 
laneous apparatu&  Ch.  144,  Feb.  21,  1911. 
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Oregon:  AppropriatiDg  $7,500  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
Eastern  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Union;  authorising  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  cooperate  in  worls  in  any 
special  field  of  said  experiment  station  with  the  Federal  Govemm^t,  or  any 
department,  bureau,  or  office  thereof;  and  provides  that  sold  regents  shaH 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  published  at  least  once  every  two  years  full  and 
complete  reports  of  the  woris  imdertaken  and  accomplished  by  said  station, 
such  reports  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge.  Oh.  147,  F^.  21, 1911. 

Oregon:  Establishing  a  branch  experiment  station  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  in  southern  Oregon. 

Places  said  station  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  said  State  Agricultural  College,  and  appropriating  $5,000  an- 
nually for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  branch  experiment  station. 
Requires  the  said  board  of  regents  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  published  for 
free  distribution,  at  least  once  every  two  years,  a  complete  report  of  all 
work  undertaken  and  accompli^ed  by  said  station.  Authorizes  said  board  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  any  special  field  of  work  of  said 
station.  Oh.  176.  Feb.  23, 1911. 

Oregon:  Creating  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  shall  be  conducted  by  the  department  of  mines 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and  the  head  of  the  said  department  shall 
be  the  director  of  the  said  bureau.    Appropriation.  $1,000  annually. 

Ch.  227,  Feb.  23,  1911. 

Rhode  Island:   Appropriating  $75,000  for  a  building  for  the  Rhode  Island 
State  College  Res.  63,  May  3,  1912. 

South  Carolina:  Requiring  Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  to 
analyze  fertilizers  on  demand  of  purchaser  without  requiring  purchaser  to 
furnish  name  of  manufacturer  or  manufacturer's  analysis  of  said  fertilizer. 

Act  No.  60,  Feb.  18,  1911. 

South  Carolina:  Authorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  to  establish  two  or  more  experiment  stations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  soil,  climatic  and  other  conditions,  and  farm  demonstration 
work.  Act  1,  Feb.  17,  1911. 

South  Carolina:  Establishing  51  beneficiary  agricultural  scholarships  in  the 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  44  from  counties  (1  each)  and  7  from  the  State 
at  large.  To  be  recommended  by  county  agricultural  societies,  etc.,  and  given 
a8l)rizes  for  meritorious  agricultural  achievements.  Seven  from  the  State  at 
large,  recommended  by  the  State  agricultural  society,  etc.  (No  stipulation  of 
necessitous  circumstances.) 

Must  pass  examinations,  etc.  Value,  $100  per  annum  to  pay  board  or  other 
expenses.  No.  391,  Feb.  19,  1912. 

(No  signature  of  governor.) 

South  Carolina:  Authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  John  de  la  Howe  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  to  determine  their  right  to  establish  scholarships 
in  CHemson  Agricultural  0>llege  and  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Ck>llege. 

If  court  decides  favorably,  said  trustees  may  establish  not  over  12  scholar- 
ships in  each  institution  at  $100  each.  No.  572,  Feb.  25,  1912. 

Texas:  Authorizing  the  directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  to  employ  a  competent  civil  engineer  to  instruct  the  students  of  said 
college  in  the  art  of  terracing  farm  lands,  and  to  devote  half  his  time  to  giv- 
ing practical  demonstrations  in  terracing  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
Salary  provided,  $2,000  per  annum.  Ch.  85,  Mar.  20,  1911. 
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Utah:  BBtablishing  under  tlie  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  on  the  property  known  as  the  Panguitch  School,  in 
Garfi^d  County. 

In  connection  with  said  station  there  shall  be  taught  branches  of  learning 
relating  to  agriculture.  Indian  pupUs  shall  be  received  without  payment  of 
tuition  fees  and  on  terms  of  equality  with  white  pupils. 

Ch.  88,  Mar.  18, 1911. 

Utah:  Authorising  and  directing  the  experiment  station  of  the  agricultural 
college  to  conduct  iuTestigations  into  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  un- 
dev^oped  sections  of  the  State. 
Annual  aiH)ropriation,  $15,000.  Ch.  37,  Mar.  9,  1911. 

Utah:  Relating  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  of  Utah. 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  12  citizens  appointed 
by  the  governor;  terms,  four  years,  one-half  expiring  every  two  years. 

.    Ch  85,  Mar.  9.  1911. 

Utah:  Authorizing  the  agricultural  college  to  olfer  courses  in  agricultural  eugi- 
ne^ng  and  to  grant  a  degree  of  engineering  in  agriculture. 

Ch.  33,  Mar.  9,  1911. 

Vermont:  Refunding  the  agricultural  college  fund  loan  of  1912,  $^35,500,  which 
shall  be  made  redeemable  June  1, 1932.  No.  22,  Oct  31,  1910. 


Q.  (c)  United  States  Grant 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  provide  for  one  board  of  trustees  who  shall  have  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Mississippi^  the 
Agricoltural  and  Medianical  College,  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College, 
and  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Section  2.  The  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
seven  trustees,  two  from  each  supreme  court  district  and  one  from  the  State 
at  large;  one  shall  be  a  practical  farmer,  one  a  practicing  lawyer,  one  a 
practical  builder  or  architect  or  factory  man.  Two  of  the  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  three,  including  the  member 
at  large,  for  six  years.  No  member  of  the  legislature  or  State  officer  shall 
be  a  member  or  ex  officio  member  of  the  said  board.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  one  trustee,  a  citizen  of  De  Soto  County,  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Sxc.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  ^all  receive  their  actual  traveling  expenses 
and  $5  per  day  while  engaged  in  their  duties,  to  be  paid  by  the  institution 
in  whose  l)ehalf  the  services  are  rendered. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  all  the  power  and  authority  now 
granted  to  and  vested  in  the  several  boards  of  trustees  whom  they  replace. 

S5c.  6.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  present  boards  of  trustees  of  the  several 
institutions  shall  expire  July  1,  1910,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  new  board 
shall  then  commence.  Ch.  114,  Apr.  14,  1910. 


Q.  (d)  Mining  Schools. 

Neradu:  iimending  an  act  creating  a  school  of  mines  at  Virginia  City. 

Fixes  the  salary  of  the  principal  at  $2,000  per  annum  and  authorizes  the 
State  board  of  education  to  spend  $426  for  the  support  of  said  school  during 
1911  and  1912.  Ch.  139,  Mar.  20,  1911. 
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Q.  (e)  Military  Schools. 

Vermont:  Incorporating  the  "Commons  Glob"  of  Norwich  University,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  cultore,  and  of 
collecting  a  permanent  library  and  cabinet  of  art  and  science,  either  or  both. 

No.  867,  Jan.  23,  1911. 

Vermont:    Relative  to  militia. 

Students  of  Norwich  University  may  enlist  in  the  National  Guard  as  cavalry 
(instead  of  field  artillery).  No.  174,  Dec.  7, 1910. 

Virginia:  Relating  to  State  cadets  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

In  lieu  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  two  years,  as  heretofore  required. 
State  cadets  may  serve  an  enlistment  in  the  National  Guard  of  Vii^nla,  or 
serve  two  years  as  an  aigineer  of  the  State  highway  commission. 

Ch.  94,  Mar.  7,  1912. 

♦  Wisconsin  (1910) :  Property  of  a  corporation,  organized  under  Rev.  Stat. 
1878,  sees.  1771-1791,  for  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  a  military  academy, 
held  exempt  from  taxation  under  Stat  1898,  sec.  1038,  subdrd. — St.  John's 
Mil.  Acad.  v.  Edwards,  Co.  Treas.,  128  N.  W.,  113. 


Q.  (f)  Other  Technical  and  Professional. 

Alabama:  Authorizing  certain  incorporated  educational  institutions  or  societies 
engaged  in  teaching  and  instructing  in  what  is  commonly  Imown  as  profes- 
sional or  trained  nursing  to  issue  to  its  graduate  diplomas  and  certificates  of 
proficiency  and  to  confer  the  degree  of  "  graduate  nurse." 

Act  361,  p.  403,  Apr.  13,  1911. 

Alabama:  Appropriating  $150,000  ammally  for  four  years  fbr  new  buildings  and 
equipment  at  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute. 

Act  325,  p.  377,  Apr.  12,  1911. 

Arkansas:  Relating  to  the  department  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  Arloinsas  Industrial  University  Medical  Department,  located  at  Little 
Boclc,  is  made  the  medical  department  (^  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Ck>ntrol 
vested  in  the  trustees  of  said  university ;  property  transferred ;  provision  for 
State  support  Act  300,  p.  836,  May  30,  3911. 

*  California  (1910) :  On  application  for  admission  of  students  of  the  Hastings 
Ck>llege  of  the  Law  in  the  University  of  California,  whether  the  college  has 
affiliated  with  the  university  and  whether  the  fiiculty  of  the  university  has 
granted  diplomas  under  Stats.  1877-78,  di.  351,  can  not  be  tried. 

Under  Stats.  1877-78,  ch.  351,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supreme  court  to  license 
students  of  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  who  have  secured  a  diploma,  to 
practice  as  attorneys  and  counsellors  in  all  courts  of  the  State.— In  re  Students 
of  Hastings  Col.  of  the  Law,  110  Pac,  341. 

Georgia:  Authorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Georgia  State  Sanitarium 
to  establish  a  training  school  for  white  female  nurses  connected  with  said 
sanitarium,  to  provide  a  two  years*  course  of  instruction,  lectures,  etc.,  and  to 
issue  diplomas  to  all  graduates  thereof.  No.  517,  Aug.  15,  1910. 

Georgia:  Providing  for  the  control  and  management  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  located  at  Augusta,  as  a  branch  of  the  State  University. 

No.  23,  Aug.  1,  1911. 
Georgia:  Defining  nonresldait  students  at  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

No.  280,  Aug.  21,  1911. 
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Georgia:  Georgia  ScImk^  of  Tedindlogj. 

R^nilAting  the  tuition  fees  of  nonresidents.  Legal  name  as  aboTe.  Chair- 
man of  the  local  board  of  trustees  shall  be  paid  flO  per  day  when  actually 
employed.  Maximum,  20  days  per  annum.  The  local  board  of  the  School  of 
Technology  may  recommend  persons  for  honorary  degrees  to  the  general 
board  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  No.  561,  p.  182,  Aug.  19, 1912. 

Kentucky:  Appropriating  |17,500  to  the  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Persons  to  pay  for  debts  and  improvanents ;  also  $2,000 
annually  for  training  the  students  in  useful  trades.     Ch.  108,  Mar.  15, 1912. 

Louisiana:  ^ftegulating  the  practice  of  architecture. 

Creates  a  State  board  of  architectural  examiners  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Practicing  architects  must  register  within  90  days.  Here- 
after no  person  shall  enter  upon  the  practice  of  architecture  until  he  shall 
have  presented  to  the  State  board  of  architectural  examiners  a  diploma  from 
an  approved  architectural  college  or  school  or  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  and  shall  have  received  a  certificate  and  license  from  said  board. 

Act  No.  231,  Juy  6  1910. 

Massachusetts:  Authorizing  the  school  of  commerce  and  finance  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  grant  the  degrees  of  M.  C.  S.  (master 
of  commercial  science)  and  B.  C.  S.  (bachelor  of  commercial  science). 

Ch.  114,  Mar.  8.  1911. 

Massachusetts:  Lowell  Textile  School  may  grant  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
textile  engineering  and  bachelor  of  textile  dyeing.  Ch.  62,  Feb.  9,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Appropriating  $50,000  annually  for  10  years  to  the  Worcester 
Poljrtechnic  Institute.  Such  institution  shall  maintain  48  free  scholarships — 
one  for  each  senatorial  district  Resolves,  ch.  87,  Apr.  80,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  A  State  scholarship  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology may  be  divided,  If  throe  or  more  qualified  candidates  make  applica- 
tion from  any  senatorial  district,  so  that  two  may  receive  half  scholarships. 

Ch.  168,  Feb.  28,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Appropriating  $100,000  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Ch.  207,  Mar.  8,  1912. 

Mississippi:  An  act  to  permit  graduates  of  the  pharmaceutical  department  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  to  practice  pharmacy  without  further  examina- 
Uon.  Ch.  165,  Mar.  29,  1910. 

Montana:  Establishing  a  law  school  at  Missoula  to  be  conducted  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Montana.  Ch.  31,  Feb.  17, 1911. 

Neforaslui:  Relating  to  requirements  of  schools  of  medicine. 

The  State  board  of  health  shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  inspect  the 
equipment  and  methods  of  teaching  in  all  medical  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
State,  and  may  refuse  examination  to  graduates  of  any  school  found  not  to 
be  in  good  standing. 

**  The  term  '  medical  school  or  college  in  good  standing,'  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act  shall  be  defined  as  follows:  (1)  A  legally  chartered  medical  school 
or  college  requiring  for  admission  at  least  a  diploma  from  an  accredited 
high  school  of  this  or  some  other  State,  or  a  certificate  from  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instmcticm  showing  that  the  applicant  has  succesirfully 
passed  an  examination  covering  the  branches  of  study  embraced  in  an  ac- 
credited high-school  course,  which  requirements  shall  be  regularly  pub- 
lifi^ed  in  all  the  advertisements  and  fh  each  prospectus  or  catalogue  issued 
by  such  medical  college  or  school;  (2)  that  said  medical  college  or  school 
in  good  standing  shall  show  evidence  of  modem  methods  in  all  its  branches 
of  instruction  and  demonstration;  (8)  that  its  equlpm^it  and  facilities  for 
medical  instmctioo  shall  he  modem  and  shall  be  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
purchase  from  time  to  time  and  use  of  such  equipment  as  the  State  board 
of  health  shall  prescribe;  (4)  that  said  medical  college  or  school  in  good 
standing  shall  keep  and  maintain  a  library  consisting  of  up-to-date  text- 
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bi)oks  and  periodicals  dealing  witb  medical  subjects  and  qnestkms;  (5)  that 
eacb  sncb  medical  college  or  school  in  good  standing  shall  have  access  to, 
own,  or  control  a  hospital,  and  shall  conduct  a  dispensary  for  poor  patients, 
in  both  of  which  the  students  of  said  medical  college  or  school  shall  be  re- 
quired to  regularly  participate  in  the  treatment  of  cases;  (6)  that  said 
medical  college  or  school  in  good  standing  shall  have  a  faculty  of  at  least 
four  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  teaching  of  medicine  and  its  asso- 
ciated branches  in  said  school,  and  the  remainder  of  the  faculty  shall  be 
composed  of  representative  members  of  the  medical  profession;  (7)  that 
such  medical  college  or  school  shall  also  require  ns  a  requisite  for  granting 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  attendance  upon  at  least  four  courses  of  lectures  of 
eight  months  each,  no  two  of  such  courses  to  be  hdd  within  one  year,  and 
having  a  full  faculty  of  capable  professors  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
.  medical  education,  to  wit,  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  toxicology,  pathol- 
ogy, hygiene,  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  obstetrics,  bacteriology,  medical 
Jurisprudence,  gynecology,  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  specially  requiring  clinical  instructions  in  the  two  last  named  of  not  less 
than  four  hours  per  week  in  each  week  during  the  last  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures." Ch.  77,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  Relating  to  admission  to  medical  colleges. 

The  State  commissioner  of  education  shall  determine  and  certify  the  edu- 
cational qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission  to  medical  colleges. 

Ch.  152,  Mar.  25,  1912. 

New  York:  Amending  an  act  to  incorporate  medical  societies. 

Withdraws  the  authority  granted  to  medical  colleges  to  elect  delegates 
to  State  medical  society.  Ch.  198,  Apr.  29,  1910. 

New  York:  Amending  the  general  municipal  law. 

The  governing  board  of  any  town,  city,  or  village  may  establish  a  public 
general  hospital.  The  board  of  managers  of  any  hospital  under  this  act  may 
establish  and  maintain  in  connection  therewith  and  as  a  part  of  the  public 
hospital  a  training  school  for  nurses.  The  board  may,  in  its  discreticm, 
appoint  an  advisory  board  for  such  training  school.    Ch.  558,  June  21,  1910. 

New  York:  Establishing  a  State  college  of  forestry  at  Syracuse  University 
and  appropriating  therefor.  Ch.  851,  July  28,  191L 

New  York:  Medical  schools  shall  not  matriculate  conditionally  students  who 
are  deficient  in  academic  preparation  (formerly  permitted — conditions  to  l>e 
removed  in  a  year).  Ch.  141,  Apr.  4,  1912. 

Rhode  Island:  To  provide  for  State  registration  of  trained  nurses.  For  new 
nurses  requires  substantially  a  three-year  course  of  instruction. 

Ch.  805,  Apr.  23,  1912. 

*  Wisconsin  (1911):  Not  to  t>e  presumed  that  because  professional  schools 
existed  on  a  particular  date  they  existed  a  year  anterior  thereto. — Pierce  v. 
Stolhand.  124  N.  W.,  259. 


R.     PRIVATE   AND    ENDOWED    HIGHER    INSTITUTIONS- 
STATE  CONTROL. 


(a)  Higher  Institutions* 

*  California  (1910) :  An  oral  agreement  by  trustees  of  a  university  to  convey 
lots  in  exchange  for  material  is  unenforceable. — bavis  v,  Judson  et  al.,  113 
Pac,  147. 

*  Illinois  (1911) :  The  word  *' belonging  *'  as  used  in  Bennett  Medical  College 
charter  (Prlv.  Acts  1809,  p.  3,  sec.  8)  defined. 

A  leas^old  for  years,  owned  by  the  college  and  not  taxed  separatdy  from 
the  fee,  held  not  exempt  under  B^inett  Medical  College  charter  (Prlv.  Acts 
1.9fi9.  p.  3,  sec.  8)  exempting  the  college's  property. — People  ex  rri.  McCul- 
lough,  Aud.  of  Pub.  Acc'ts  t*.  Bennett  Medical  College. 
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*  Indianji  (1910) :  Acts  1907,  ch.  244,  authorizing  the  Issnaiice  of  bonds  of 
the  State  to  pay  the  claim  of  Vincennes  University,  held  not  in  conflict  with 
Const,  art.  10,  sec.  5,  nor  to  violate  €k>n8t,  art.  4,  sec.  24. 

An  act  authorizing' the  issuance  of  bonds  of  the  State  to  pay  the  amount 
due  a  University  on  an  accounting  by  the  legislature  held  not  invalid  as  a 
gift  to  the  university. — ^Hanly  v,  Sims,  Sec*y  of  State,  et  al.,  93  N.  B.,  228. 

*  Kentucky  (1910) :  A  contract  for  a  professorship  in  a  college  held  not  termi- 
nable at  will  of  college. 

One  who  has  contracted  for  a  professorship  in  a  college,  having  afterwards 
voted  for  and  consented  to  consolidation  of  the  college  with  others  in  which 
he  was  not  given  the  same  professorship,  held  not  entitled  to  be  relieved  of 
obligation  to  pay  as  he  had  contracted. — ^Hospital  0)1.  of  Medicine  v.  David- 
son, 131  S.  W.,  1004. 

Louisiana:    An   act  to  authorize   St.   Mary*s   Dominican   Academy,   of  New 

Orleans,  to  confer  degrees  and  diplomas.  Act  22,  June  17,  1910. 

Michigan:  Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  collegea 

No  college  shall  l>e  incorporated  until  the  incorporator  shall  have  for  the 
permanent  use  of  the  proposed  corporation  real,  personal,  and  mixed  prop- 
erty of  a  value  of  $100,000.  Articles  of  incorporation  shall  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  compliance  with  this 
act  he  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  incorporation. 

The  supreme  court  shall  have  control  over  gifts,  t>equests,  and  trusts,  and 
whenever  it  shall  appear  that  circumstances  have  so  changed  as  to  render  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  gift,  etc.,  impracticable  or  impossible, 
the  court,  upon  application,  may  order  that  the  g^,  etc.,  be  expended  or 
administered  in  the  manner  that  will  most  nearly  and  effectively  accomplish 
the  general  purpose  of  the  gift 

The  granting  of  honors  and  d^rees  shall  be  conditioned  upon  attainments 
and  the  completion  of  courses  equivalent  in  time,  application,  and  quality  to 
those  commonly  required  in  like  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Every  corporation  formed  under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Upon  evidence  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  said  superintendent 
shall  serve  reasonable  notice  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  if  the  deficiency  is 
not  remedied  in  the  time  fixed  by  him  he  may  institute  proceedings  at  law 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation.  No.  231,  May  1,  1911. 

*  Missouri  (1910) :  Charter  of  a  college  construed  and  hel4  not  to  forbid  the 
trustees  from  meeting  current  expenses  with  money  donated  without  direction 
as  to  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

A  charter  of  a  college  requiring  the  trustees  to  hold  inviolate  moneys  or 
endowment  funds  held  not  to  forbid  the  trustees  to  use  donations  for  current 
expenses.— Bd.  of  Trustees  of  Park  Col.  t?.  Atty.  Gen.,  129  S.  W.,  27.. 

*  Nebraska  (1911) :  Method  by  which  an  unincorporated  college  obtained  funds 

held  not  to  render  it  a  religious  or  eleemosynary  corporation  precluding  sale 
of  its  property  by  its  trustees  where  the  sale  would  not  divert  the  property 
from  the  pxurposes  for  which  it  was  obtained  and  used  by  the  corporation. 

That  Laws  1909,  ch.  125.  creating  a  board  of  education  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional after  enactment  of  Laws  1909,  ch.  126,  locating  a  State  normal 
school  and  imposing  upon  such  board  of  education  the  carrying  of  the  act 
into  effect,  held  not  to  invalidate  the  later  act 

Time  held  not  of  the  essence  of  the  filing  of  application  by  cities  competing 
for  the  location  of  a  normal  school  established  by  Act,  April  5,  1909  (Laws 
1909,  ch.  126). 

Failure  of  the  State  board  to  visit  applicants  for  location  of  a  normal  school 
and  select  a  site  within  the  time  specified  in  Act,  April  5,  1909  (I^ws  1909, 
ch.  126), held  immaterial  where  a  later  visitation  and  selection  of  site  accom- 
plished the  substantial  purposes  of  the  act. — ^Tash  t;.  Ludden  et  al..  State  Bd. 
Edn.,  129  N.  W.,  417. 

♦New  Jersey  (1910) :  A  provision  of  a  will  giving  property  to  the  trustees  of 
a  university  for  erection  of  a  building  upon  the  grounds  of  the  university  con- 
strued. 

Grounds  acquired  by  a  university  prior  to  a  codicil  In  a  will  held  to  be 
embraced  within  a  provision  of  the  will  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
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ing  upon  grounds  belonging  to  the  uniTersity. — ^Trustees  of  Princeton  Unly.  v, 
Wilson,  Atty.  Gen.,  et  al.,  78  At,  8»8. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law. 

Sectioit  50.  Regents  may  register  domestic  and  foreign  Institutions  in  terms 
of  New  York  standards  and  fix  the  value  of  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates 
issued  by  institutions  of  other  States  and  countries  and  presented  for  entrance 
to  schools,  colleges,  and  the  professions  in  this  State. 

Sec.  59.  Forbids  the  incorporation  of  educational  and  like  institutions  under 
any  general  law  other  than  that  governing  the  regents. 

Ch.  140,  Apr.  22,  1910. 

*  PennsylTAnia  (1910) :  A  farm  and  live  stock  necessary  to  its  proper  operation 
owned  and  operated  by  a  purely  public  charitable  industrial  school  and  col- 
lege, where  some  substantial  attention  is  given  to  the  training  of  its  students 
in  the  common  practical  elements  of  agriculture,  are  exempt  from  taxation. — 
The  Downlngton  Indus.  Sch.  and  Col.  i;.  Co.  of  Chester  et  al.,  37  Pa.  Co. 
Courts,  703. 

South  Carolina:  An  act  to  change  ttie  name  of  the  South  Carolina  Military 
Academy  to  "  The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  <tf  South  Carolina." 

Act  352,  Feb.  25,  1910. 

South  Carolina:  An  act  to  change  the  name  and  amoid  the  charter  of  the 
Due  West  Female  College,  of  Due  West,  S.  C. 

Name  changed  to  Woman's  College  t)f  Due  West. 

Act  563,  Feb.  24,  1910. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Deed  to  the  trustees  of  a  college  construed  and  held  to  contain 

but  two  express  conditions  of  forfeiture. — Qlea  Rose  Collegiate  Inst.  t;.  Glen 
Rose  Ind.  Sch.  Dist  No.  1  et  al.,  125  S.  W.,  879. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  Where  a  note  for  a  college  subscription  was  conditioned  on 

the  obtaining  of  $50,0(X)  within  the  county  during  the  year,  an  oral  agreement 
of  the  members  of  a  society  to  pay  $1,000  should  not  be  counted  in  making 
up  the  required  amount. 

In  an  action  on  a  note  given  for  a  college  subscription,  conditional  on  the 
obtaining  of  subscriptions  for  a  specified  sum  during  the  year,  the  burden  was 
on  the  plaintiir  to  show  that  the  conditions  had  been  complied  with. — Wasson 
t?.  Clarendon  CJol.  and  Univ.  Train.  Sch.,  131  S.  W.,  852. 

*  Texas  (1910) :  A  lot  of  land  purchased  by  a  debtor's  wife  with  an  intent  to 
erect  a  music  room,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  debtor's  teaching  busi- 
ness and  conveyed  to  him,  held  not  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  debtor's  business 
homestead. 

Land  on  which  the  college  building  of  a  school-teacher  was  situated  held 
exempt  as  his  business  homestead,  but  not  so  as  to  disconnected  parcels  of 
land  on  which  students  were  boarded. 

Where  a  debtor  maintained  a  college,  disconnected  tracts  of  land  used  as  a 
baseball  ground  and  as  a  vegetable  garden  held  not  exempt  as  the  debtor's 
business  homestead. — Harrington  et  al.  v.  Mayo,  180  S.  W.,  650. 

Vermont:  Relating  to  exemptions  from  taxation  of  lands  owned  or  leased  by 
colleges,  academies,  or  other  public  schools. 

An  exception  to  such  exemption  is  made  in  the  case  of  such  lands  or  build- 
ings as  are  rented  for  general  commercial  purposes,  or  farming  or  timberlands 
owned  or  leased  thereby.  This  act  not  to  apply  to  so-called  school  or  college 
lands  heretofore  sequestered  to  their  use.  No.  33,  Jan.  28, 19ll. 


R.  (b)  Corporations  of  an  Educational  Character. 

Alabama:  Authorizing  the  acting  trustees  or  directors  having  charge  of  the 
business  and  property  of  educational  corporations  whose  stockholders  are 
unknown  or  where  the  amount  or  numl>er  of  shares  are  unknown  to  dispose 
of  property  of  such  corporations,  and  prescribing  the  manner  of  such  dis- 
po«il.  Act  277.  p.  827.  Apr.  8. 1911, 
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*  Alabama  (1911) :  A  charitable  trust  requires  that  its  beneflciaries  shall  be 
an  uncertain  l>ody  or  class  and  that  its  purposes  shall  be  public. 

A  charitable  trust  contemplates  perpetuity,  and  a  perpetual  trust  can  not 
be  created  for  individuals. 

A  charitable  trust  held  invalid  tor  indeflnlteness.— Moseley  v.  Smiley  et  aL. 
65  S..  148. 

Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  certain  institutions  of  learning 
and  prescribing  their  powers.  Act  875,  p.  348,  May  81,  1911. 

Calif omla:  Providing  for  tiie  incorporation  of  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning.  Ch.  344,  Apr.  8, 1911. 

Indiana:   Amending  act  of  March  9,  1901,  relating  to  voluntary  associations. 

Such  associations  may  be  organized  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowl- 
edge.   May  acquire  real  estate.  Ch.  57,  Mar.  1, 1911. 

Iowa:  Adding  $4,000  to  the  annual  appropriation  (of  $7,600)  for  the  State 
Historical  Society.  Ch.  149.  Apr.  14,  1911. 

Iowa:  Relating  to  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  property  held  by  any  educa- 
tional Institution  as  a  part  of  its  endowment  fund. 

Limits  such  exemption  to  160  acres  in  any  civil  township. 

CJh.  61,  Apr.  U,  1911. 

*  Kentucky  (1910) :  Power  given  to  trustees  of  county  seminary  incorporated 
authorized  them  to  convey  seminary  property  for  use  of  a  religious  society. 

In  a  suit  to  enforce  a  mechanic's  lien  on  seminary  property  conveyed  for 
use  of  a  religious  society,  held  that  a  petition  might  be  filed  by  the  county  so 
that  the  question  whether  the  fund  coming  to  the  trustees  of  the  seminary 
vested  in  the  graded-scbool  district,  or  in  the- county  court  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  might  be  settled. — Estill  Ce.  v.  Bd.  of 
Trustees  of  Estill  Col.  Inst,  of  Irvine.,  124  S.  W.,  412. 

*  Maine  (1911):  A  bequest  to  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  situated  in 
Newton,  held  good  as  a  bequest  to  the  Newton  Theological  Instituton.— Gld- 
dings  et  al.  v,  Gillingham  et  al..  81  At,  951. 

*  Maryland  (1910) :  Where  certain  property  was  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  an  academy,  such  trustees  had  a  defeasible  estate,  and.  on  the  prop- 
erty being  abandoned  by  the  academy,  the  title  reverted  to  the  grantor,  giving 
him  a  right  to  reenter  and  take  possession. — Goldlng  i?.  Gaither,  77  At,  383. 

Massachasetts:  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
New  England  Antiquities. 

The  said  corporation  is  created  for  antiquarian,  historical,  literary,  artistic, 
and  monumental  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  for  posterity 
buildings,  places,  and  objects  of  historical  and  other  interest. 

CJhap.  336.  Apr.  2,  1910. 

*  Massachasetts  (1911) :  Under  Rev.  Laws,  ch.  12,  sec.  5,  els.  8.  7,  the  real 
estate  of  educational  institutions  is  not  exempt  from  taxation  unless  used  and 
appropriated  for  their  distinctive  purposes. — Burr  v.  City  of  Boston,  95  N.  B., 
20a 

*  Missouri  (1912) :  A  corporation  running  an  osteopathic  school  and  the  presi- 
dent of  its  faculty  were  Jointly  liable  for  malpractice  by  the  president — Atkin- 
son v.  American  Sch.  of  Osteopathy  et  al.,  144  S.  W.,  816. 

*  Bfissonri  (1910) :  The  business  of  a  foreign  corporation  conducting  a  corre- 
spondence school  held  interstate  business,  so  that  Rev.  Stut.  1899,  sees.  1024-26, 
are  void. 

A  foreign  corporation  conducting  a  correspondence  school  held  to  do  business 
in  Missouri  within  Rev.  Stnt.  1899,  sees.  1024-26,  regulating  foreign  corpora- 
tions.— International  Textbook  Co.  v.  Gillespie,  129  S.  W.,  922. 
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New  Jersey f  A  supplemeDt  to  an  act  anthorizing  the  sale  of  land  granted  or 
devised  to  religions  corporations  or  to  corporations  formed  or  existing  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  etc.,  api^roved  April  17,  1905. 

Validates  the  sale  of  snch  lands  under  certain  conditions  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  lands  sold  had  been  devised  or  granted  to  the  rellgioas 
association  or  educational  corporation  before  the  passage  of  the  act  de- 
scribed. ClL  92,  Apr.  6,  1910. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  to  amend  "An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  land  granted  or 
devised  to  religious  associations  or  corporations  formed  or  existing  for  the 
purpose  of  education,"  etc.,  approved  April  17, 1905. 

Under  certain  conditions  lands  granted  or  devised  to  such  associations  or 
corporations  for  specific  purposes  may  be  sold  or  used  for  other  purposes. 

Ch.  268,  Apr.  12,  1910. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  concerning  corporations  of  this  State  organized  for  his- 
torical or  library  purposes. 

Authorizes  any  such  corporation  to  take  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest  and 
to  hold  real  and  personal  property  and  to  sell  and  convey  same;  and  to  take 
and  hold  in  trust  any  such  property  as  may  be  granted,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  it ;  and  to  fulfill  the  purposes  and  intent  of  any  such  trust  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  said  corporation  had  been  originally  authorized 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  trustee.  Ch.  119,  Apr.  8,  1910. 

New  Jersey:  Empowering  religious,  educational,  or  charitable  corporations, 
associations,  officers,  or  trustees  thereof,  to  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  lands 
and  tenements  which  have  heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  or 
devised  to  them  upon  a  trust  Ch.  61,  Mar.  23,  1911. 

New  York:  Incorporating  the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

For  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  the  perpetuation  of  frigid- 
ships  formed  during  college  Ufe.  Ch.  406,  June  7,  19ia 

New  York:    Incorporating  the  **  Economic  and  General  Foundation." 

For  economic  altruistic,  artistic,  scientific,  and  educational  purposes. 

Ch.  426,  June  8,  1910. 

New  York:  Providing  for  the  disposition  of  property,  etc.,  by  institutions 
which  have  their  charters  revoked.  Ch.  800,  July  29,  1911. 

New  York:  Incorporating  the  trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  for  the 
education  of  negroes,  Indians,  and  needy  white  children  through  industrial 
schools,  scholarships,  etc.  Ch.  123,  May  10,  1911. 

New  York:  Authorizing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  number  of  trustees  of  Drew  Seminary  and  Female  College. 

Ch.  20,  Mar.  16,  1911. 

New  York:  Incorporates  National  Academy  Association,  to  encourage  the 
study  and  development  of  fine  arta  Ch.  305.  Apr.  13,  1912. 

•  New  York  (1910) :  A  contract  binding  a  lessee  of  the  waterworks  of  a  village 
to  furnish  water  free  of  cost  to  parochial  schools  in  the  village  held  not  void 
under  Const,  art.  9,  sec.  4. 

.\  lessee  of  the  waterworks  of  a  village  held  required  to  furnish  water  free 
of  cost  to  a  parochial  graded-school  building.— St.  Patrick's  Church  Soc  of 
Coming  r.  Heermans,  124  N.  Y.  Sup.,  705. 

Oregon:  Providing  a  method  of  establishing  the  existence  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  associations  organized  for  religious,  benevolent,  literary,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  fine  art,  musical,  sculptural,  engraving,  architectural  or 
charitable  purposes,  and  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gain. 

CSh.  61,  Feb.  13,  1911. 
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PennsjlTania:    Making  appropriatioiiB  to  instltutionB  not  wholly  managed  by 
the  State  Uens  on  the  premises  of  soch  institutions  for  the  use  of  the  State, 
and  providing  for  the  collection  thereof.  No.  904,  Jnne  9, 1911. 

SoQth  Carolina:    Incorporating  Anderson  €k>llege»  at  Anderson,  S.  O. 

Act  212,  Feb.  14,  1911. 
Sonth  Dakota:   Amending  the  third  paragraph  of  section  419  of  the  Bevised 
Civil  Code  of  the  State. 

Provides  for  the  amendment  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  religious 
and  educational  corporations.  Ch.  104,  Mar.  2,  1911. 

Tennessee:    Authorizing  and  empowering  certain  educati<mal  corporations  to 
amend  their  charters  and  prescribing  the  manner  of  amendment 

Ch.  19,  Mar.  28,  1911. 


S.  LIBRARIANS  AND  MUSEUMS. 


(a)  GeneraL 

Arkansas:   Amending  section  5543  of  Kirby's  Digest  [Code  of  1904]. 

Raises  the  limit  of  taxation  for  libraries  in  cities  of  the  first  and  seccmd 
classes  from  one-fourth  of  1  mill  to  one-half  of  1  mill. 

Act  160,  p.  125,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

Arkansas:  Providing  that  money  derived  from  fees  for  teachers'  certificates 
be  used  to  defray  expenses  of  holding  examinations  and  to  constitute  an 
institute  library  fund.  Act  53,  p.  31,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

California:    Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  county  free 

libraries. 

County  boards  of  supervisors  may  establish  free  libraries  at  county  seats 
for  such  parts  of  the  county  as  lie  outside  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
having  libraries  and  outside  of  library  districts  already  existing,  but  such 
cities,  towns,  or  library  districts  may  elect  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
act  A  State  library  commission  is  created  to  have  general  supervision  of 
such  libraries,  to  appoint  librarians,  and  to  establish  branch  libraries  through- 
out the  county.    A  tax  levy  of  1  mill  is  provided.         Ch.  68,  Feb.  25,  1911. 

CaUfomia:  Amending  section  1714  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the 
library  fund  in  cities. 

Provides  that  in  a  city  and  county  organization  the  fund  shall  equal  an 
amount  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  teachers  by  $10. 

Ch.  696,  May  1,  1911. 

California:    Amending  ch.  480,  Acts  of  1909,  relating  to  public  libraries  in 
unincorix>rated  towns  and  villages. 
Requires  two-thirds  vote  to  issue  bonds.  Ch.  172,  Mar.  13,  1911. 

Delaware:  Fixing  a  penalty  for  willfully  detaining  any  book,  magazine,  etc., 
belonging  to  a  public  or  incorporated  library  for  30  days  after  written  notice. 

Ch.  278,  Mar.  7,  1911. 
Florida:    Authorizing  incorporated  cities  and  towns  to  establish  and  maintain 
free  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms. 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  city  or  town  council  of  any  incorporated  dty  or 
town  in  this  8tate  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public 
library  and  reading  room  free  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  city  or 
town  they  shall  call  an  election  to  decide  whether  such  public  library  and 
reading  room  shall  be  established  in  said  city  or  town,  and  if  a  majority  of 
the  registered  voters  of  such  city  or  town,  at  such  an  election,  shall  vote  in 
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favor  of  establishing  and  maintaining  snch  public  library,  the  city  or  town 
cooncil  of  such  incorporated  city  or  town  shall  establish  the  same,  and  may 
levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  2  mills  on  the  dollar  annnally  to  be  levied  and 
collected  in  like  manner  as  any  other  taxes  of  snid  city  or  town,  and  to  be 
known  as  the  "Library  Fund"  Ch.  6199  (No.  80).  June  6,  1911. 

Florida:  Providing  for  a  department  of  archives  and  history  in  the  State 
library.  Ch.  6136  (No.  17),  June  2,  1911. 

Idaho:    See  A  (a). 

Illinois:  An  act  to  convey  certain  submerged  lands  under  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  to  authoriase  the 
reclaiming  thereof  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  museum  building  for  the 
collection  and  display  of  objects  pertaining  to  natural  history. 

Grants  a  tract  of  950  by  2,000  feet,  now  covered  by  sliallow  water,  and 
provides  that  the  museum  shall  be  open  free  to  the  public  three  days  each 
week,  and  that  the  grant  shall  be  forfeited  for  nonuse. 

S.  B.  No.  26,  Mar.  8,  1910.    (Sp.  sesa) 

Indiana:    Concerning  the  legislative  reference  department  of  the  State  library. 

May  collect  material  upon  municipal  subjects  and  furnish  same  to  city  or 
town  officials,  and  may  cooperate  with  State  educational  institutions.  Be- 
moves  limit  to  salary  of  reference  librarian  (formerly  $1,500). 

Ch.  275,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  school  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  100.000 
(Indianapolis)  to  issue  bonds  for  $125,000  to  purchase  site  or  erect  building 
for  a  public  library.  Ch.  284,  Mar.  7.  1911. 

Indiana:    Relating  to  public- library  boards  in  towns  and  cities. 

In  order  to  participate  in  management  of  a  city  or  town  public  library,  the 
surrounding  or  contiguous  township  shall  levy  for  such  library  a  tax  of  five 
(instead  of  two)  tentlis  of  a  mill.    Other  changes  of  minor  character. 

Ch.  241,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

Indiana:    Extending  library  privileges  to  town^lps. 

The  privileges  of  the  public  library  of  any  city  or  town  may  be  extended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  neighboring  township  and  the  advisory  board  of  such 
township  may  levy  a  tax  therefor  of  not  less  than  0.5  mill  nor  more  than  1 
mill.  Such  tax  shall  be  levied  if  one-tenth  the  families  of  taxpayers  of  said 
township  use  said  city  or  town  library.  If  no  such  township  tax  Is  levied,  the 
library  board  of  a  city  or  town  public  library  may  issue  library  cards  to  non- 
residents at  reasonable  rates.  Ch.  132,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

Indiana:    Amending  an  act  relating  to  public  libraries. 

The  advisory  board  of  any  township  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  1  mill  for 
a  public  library.  If  the  advisory  board  do  not  make  such  levy,  an  election 
shall  be  ordered  upon  petition  of  50  legal  voters  to  determine  whether  such 
tax  shall  be  levied;  minimum,  one-half  (Instead  of  one-fifth)  of  1  mill; 
maximum,  1  mill.  Townships  outside  of  cities  may  levy  tax  in  aid  of  public 
libraries  privately  endowed  to  the  value  of  $10,000  (Instead  of  $25,000). 
Townships  may  unite  to  maintain  a  public  library.  Omits  requirement  that 
public  library  commission  shall  be  consulted  before  books  are  purchased. 

C:ii.  50,  Feb.  27,  1911. 

Indiana:  Authorizing  any  town  board  to  transfer  property  for  library  pur- 
poses to  the  public-library  board.  Ch.  106,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

Iowa:  Increasing  from  $14,(XK)  to  $18,000  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
State  library  and  historical  department.  Ch.  147,  Apr.  14,  1911. 

Kansas:  Tax  levy  of  cities  having  between  40,000  and  70.000  inhabitants  sliall 
not  exceed  for  library  fund  one-fourth  of  1  mill.  Ch.  81,  Mar.  14, 1911. 

Kansas:    Providing  for  the  custody  and  disbursement  of  public-library  funds. 

The  directors  of  every  public  library  shall  elect  a  treasurer,  who  shall  give 
bond  and  perform  prescribed  duties.  Ch.  78,  Mar.  13, 1911. 
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Conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  in  cities  upon  public-library 
propositions.        •  Ch.  185,  Mar.  14.  1911. 

Kansas:  Requiring  that  all  bnlldings  or  parts  of  buildings  belonging  to  the 
State  and  containing  museums  or  other  exhibits  shall  be  open  to  the  public  on 
Sunday  aftemoona  Ch.  306,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Kansas:   See  A  {b). 

Louisiana:  To  aid  public  education  by  providing  a  general  library  law  for  the 
State. 

Whenever  not  less  than  25  citizens  of  any  parish,  city,  town,  village,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  this  State  shall  desire  to  create,  establish,  main- 
tain, and  equip  a  public  library  in  such  parish,  dty,  town,  village,  or  other 
political  subdivision,  that  such  citizens  shall  address  a  petition  or  memorial, 
signed  by  such  petitioners  or  memorialists,  to  the  police  Jury,  city  council, 
or  such  other  governing  authority  of  such  parish,  city,  town,  village,  or 
other  political  subdivision,  petitioning  and  memorializing  them  to  create, 
establish,  maintain,  and  equip  a  public  library  in  such  parish,  city,  town, 
village,  or  political  subdivision. 

Upon  the  said  petition  or  memorial  being  favorably  acted  on  by  such  police 
Jury,  city  council,  or  other  governing  authority,  il  shall  be  promulgated  in  the 
same  manner  that  resolutions  or  ordinances  of  such  police  Jury,  city  council, 
or  other  governing  authority  is  published  and  promulgated ;  and  if  within  80 
days  from  the  last  day  of  such  promulgation  or  publication  of  such  petition 
a  number  of  citizens  equaling  or  exceeding  the  number  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion or  memorial  praying  for  the  creaflon  of  said  library  of  such  parish,  dty, 
town,  village,  or  other  political  subdivision  do  not  by  written  protest  signed 
by  such  Protestants  protest  against  the  erection,  creation,  maintenance,  and 
equipment  of  such  public  library  in  such  political  subdivision,  the  said  police 
Jury,  city  council,  or  other  governing  authority  of  such  political  subdivision 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  appropriate  and  set  aside,  out  of  any 
money  or  mon^s  in  the  treasury  of  such  political  subdivision  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  erection,  creation,  and  equipment  of 
such  public  library  and  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  appropriate 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such  library. 

The  police  Jury,  dty  council,  or  other  governing  authority  shall,  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  ordinance  as  the  appropriation  for  the  erection,  estab- 
lishment, equipinent  of  such  library  is  made,  as  provided  in  section  2  hereof, 
nominate,  appoint,  and  commission  a  board  of  control  thereof,  to  be  composed 
of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  seven  members,  said  members  to  be  dozens 
of  the  city,  town,  or  village  or  other  political  subdivision  of  this  State  appro- 
priating such  money  for  said  library ;  which  board  of  control,  after  taking  an 
oath  to  well  and  faithfully  perform  their  duties  as  members  of  such  board  of 
control,  shall  be  vested  with  full  control  and  supervision  of  the  erection,  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  and  equipment  of  such  library,  and  shall,  at  its  first 
meeting  after  its  appointment  and  qualification,  elect  one  of  its  members  as 
chairman,  another  as  secretary,  and  a  third  as  treasurer,  provided  that  the 
treasurer  so  elected  shall  furnish  bond,  with  good  and  solvent  surety,  condi- 
tioned for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  provided  that  such  bond 
shall  be  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  such  board,  provided  that  such 
bond  shall  not  be  for  a  less  amount  than  is  appropriated  by  the  police  Jury, 
dty  coundl,  or  other  governing  authority  for  such  library. 

That  such  board  of  control  so  appointed  and  conmiissioned  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  for  a  term  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment, provided  that  the  first  board  appointed  and  commissioned  under 
this  act  shall  consist  of  six  members,  two  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned 
for  two  years,  two  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  for  four  years,  and  two 
to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  for  six  years,  and  provided  further,  that 
no  ofllcer  of  such  board  or  any  member  thereof  shall  ever  receive  any  remu- 
neration whatsoever  from  said  library  or  the  funds  appropriated  for  same. 
That  said  board  of  control  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make  all  neces- 
sary rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  proper  governing  of  such  library 
and  for  their  own  body ;  that  they  shall  have  exclusive  control  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  all  funds  appropriated,  donated,  or  acquired  in  any  other  way,  pro- 
vided that  all  sums  proposed  to  be  expended  over  |500  shall  be  first  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  police  Jury  or  other  governing  authority  of  such  politi- 
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cal  subdivisioD.  That  vacancies  in  said  board,  from  whatsoever  cause,  diall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  members  thereof  were  appointed 
and  commissioned. 

All  sums  to  be  expended  by  said  board  shall  only  be  withdrawn  from  its 
treasury  upon  the  warrant  of  the  treasurer,  approved  by  the  chairman  and 
countersigned  by  the  secretary;  that  such  board  of  control  shall  have  power 
and  authority  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  title  to  real  estate  where<m 
to  establish  such  library,  provided  that  the  title  to  same  shall  be  vested 
in  such  parish,  city,  town,  village,  or  other  political  subdivision  appropriating 
the  funds  for  the  same,  and  provided  that  such  board  of  control  shall  not,  in 
any  one  year,  create  debts  for  more  than  the  estimated  revenues  of  such  board 
for  one  year's  time,  except  that  property  donated  or  give  to  such  board  need 
not  be  calculated  in  or  estimated  as  the  annual  estimated  revenues  thereof. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  promulgation,  and  shall  not 
apply  to  libraries  or  library  boards  already  in  existence,  or  to  cities,  towns, 
or  villages  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  Act  149,  July  6,  1910. 

Maryland:  Amending  sections  95-115,  article  77,  of  the  Code  of  Public  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  1904,  relating  to  the  public  library  commission  and  to  public 
libraries. 

Increasing  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  public  library  commission  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500. 

Any  board  of  county  commissioners  may  establish  a  free  public  library  and 
reading  room  at  the  county  seat,  with  branches  at  such  places  throughout  the 
country  as  may  be  desirable.  They  may  levy  an  annual  tax  for  the  purpose 
not  exceeding  5  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property. 

When  requested  to  do  so  by  the  majority  of  voters  in  any  election  district 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  establish  and  control  a  public  library 
in  the  said  district  and  may  levy  therefor  a  tax  of  7  cents  on  each  $100. 

The  legislative  authority  of  any  municipality  may  likewise  establish  and 
maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room  and  may  levy  a  tax  therefor  not 
to  exceed  7  cents  on  each  $100.  Each  library  established  under  this  act  shall 
be  controlled  and  administered  by  a  board  of  nine  directors,  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioners  or  by  legislative  authority  by  which  the  said  library 
is  established.  Each  library  board  shall  make  a  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
county  commissioners  or  legislative  authority  of  the  municipality. 

The  State  public  library  commission  may  expend  not  over  $100  for  books 
for  any  library  established  under  the  foregoing  provisions.  • 

No.  505,  Apr.  11,  1910,  Laws  1910,  pp.  221-226. 

Maryland:  Repealing  sections  14,  15,  and  16,  chapter  867,  Laws  of  1902, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  five  library  commissioners. 

This  act  does  not  affect  the  Maryland  public  library  commission. 

Ch.  832.  Apr.  7,  1910,  Laws  1910.  p.  899. 

Massachusetts:  Authorizing  public  libraries  of  cities  and  towns  to  lend  books 
and  library  material  to  the  public  libraries  of  other  cities  and  towns. 

Ch.  140,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Michigan:  Relating  to  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  public  library  of  any 
city,  village,  or  township  by  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoinhig  township. 

Terms  and  conditions  of  such  use  shall  be  fixed  by  contract  which  shall  in 
no  case  run  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years.  Former  provisions  relating 
to  narticlDation  in  control  of  and  division  of  expenses  are  repealed. 

*^        *^  No.  272,  May  2.  1911. 

Michigan:  Appropriating  $5,000  annually  for  books  for  the  State  library  and 
$5,000  annually  for  books  and  equipment  for  the  Michigan  traveling  llbrariea. 
Payment  for  printing  and  binding  required  for  the  State  library  and  for 
traveling  libraries  shall  be  made  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State.  The 
sums  appropriated  by  this  act  ahaU  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  to  the 
SUte  librarian.  No.  19,  Mar.  24,  19U. 
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Michigan:  Amending  an  act  relating  to  public  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
in  cities.  Incorporated  villages,  and  townships. 

When  authorized  by  popular  vote,  a  tax  not  exceeding  1  mill  may  be  levied 
in  any  city  containing  not  over  10,000  inhabitants  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  free  public  library.  No.  178,  Apr.  26,  1911. 

Michigan:   Amending  an  act  to  protect  public  and  other  libraries. 

Increases  the  maximum  fine  for  damaging  books  and  other  property  of 
such  libraries  and  extends  the  list  of  protected  articles  to  include  photographs, 
periodicals,  etc.  No.  58,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

Michigan:  Increasing  the  salary  of  the  assistant  State  librarian  from  $900 
to  $1,200  per  annum.  No.  31,  Mar.  31,  1911. 

Bfinnesota:  Authorizing  the  board  of  park  commissioners  of  any  city  of  the 
first  class  to  accept  any  gift  or  devise  to  be  used  for  a  public  park,  museum, 
gallery,  or  school  of  arts  and  crafts. 

Authorizes  a  tax  levy  of  one-eighth  of  1  mill  to  maintain  such  museum, 
gallery,  or  school  of  arts  and  crafts.  Ch.  95,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

Missouri:  Authorizing  school  districts  to  vote  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing library  buildings.  S.  B.  124,  p.  394,  Mar.  30,  1911. 

Nebraska:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  law  libraries  In  counties  contain- 
ing over  150,000  inhabitants  for  the  use  of  public  officers. 

Ch.  74,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Nebraska:    Establishing  the  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau. 

Said  bureau  shall  gather,  arrange,  catalogue,  and  publish  information  upon 
subjects  of  legislation  and  administration.  It  shall  be  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  university,  who  shall  appoint  a  director  and  assistants  author- 
ized by  law.  Ch.  72,  Apr.  7,  1911. 

Nebraska:  Extending  the  free  public  library  law  (formerly  applicable  only  to 
incorporated  cities  and  towns)  to  villages,  counties,  townships,  and  school 
districts. 

The  authorized  tax  rate  is  raised  from  2  to  3  mills.  The  library  board  of 
any  public  library  may  contract  to  furnish  the  privileges  of  such  library  to 
any  inhabitants  of  any  neighboring  village,  county,  township,  or  school  dis- 
trict. The  authority  of  city  councils  over  library  boards  is  withdrawn,  except 
in  relation  to  reporta  Ch.  73,  Mar.  '23, 1911. 

Nevada:    Providing  for  an  assistant  State  librarian,  at  $1,800  per  annum. 

Ch.  104,  Mar.  16,  1911. 
Nevada:   To  provide  a  temporary  structure  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition 
of  the  library,  manuscripts,  museum,  and  collections  of  the  Nevada  Historical 
Society. 
Appropriates  $6,000,  not  more  than  $2,000  of  which  shall  be  used  for  a  site. 

Ch.  203,  Mar.  28,  1911. 

New  York:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  State  library  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor,  and'  authorizing  contracts  for  furnishing  the  State 
education  building. 

The  commissioner  of  education  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  for  not 
exceeding  $1,250,000  to  reestablish  and  enlarge  the  State  library  and  for  not 
exceeding  $200,000  to  furnish  the  education  building. 

Ch.  901,  Oct.  24,  1911. 

New  York:    Authorizing  the  establishment  of  county  libraries. 

Ch.  815,  July  28,  1911. 
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North  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  pnbllc 
libraries. 

Tlie  board  of  aldermen  or  town  commissioners  of  any  incorporated  city  or 
town  shall,  upon  petition  of  25  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters,  submit  the 
question  of  establishment  at  next  municipal  election.  If  majority  is  favorable, 
the  board  of  aldermen  or  town  commissioners  shall  establish  such  library  and 
levy  a  tax  therefor,  of  not  exceeding  1  mill.  The  government  of  such  library 
shall  be  by  a  board  of  six  trustees,  appointed  for  six  years,  the  terms  of  two 
expiring  every  two  years.  Ch.  83,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

North  Dakota:    Relating  to  library  funds. 

Aiitbori'y  to  levy  4-mi11  tax  for  library  limited  to  cities  of  not  exceeding 
60,000  inhabitants  [no  city  exceeding  the  limitl  and  to  villages  and  townships 
containing  over  400  inhabitants.  Ch.  179,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

Oklahoma:  Authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  establish  and  maintain 
public  libraries  and  to  levy  a  tax  of  2  mills  therefor. 

Former  law  restricted  such  authorization  to  cities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants. 

Ch.  91.  Mar.  16, 1911. 

Oregon:  Authorizing  a  tax  levy  of  If  mills  for  public-library  buildings  in 
counties  containing  50,000  or  more  inhabitants,  Ch.  17,  Feb.  20,  1911. 

Oregon:  Establishing  farm  libraries  and  providing  for  their  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Authorizes  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county,  at  their  discretion,  to 
appropriate  a  maximum  of  $200  of  the  general  fund  of  the  county  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  at  various  points  in  such  county  farm  libraries,  con- 
sisting of  standard  books  on  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  or  poultry 
husbandry  under  recommendation  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Such 
libraries  shall  be  maintained  without  cost  to  the  county,  and  shall  be  free 
to  all  residents  thereof.  Ch.  124,  Feb.  20, 1911. 

Oregon:    Amending  an  act  relating  to  public  librarie& 

Authorizes  any  county  (instead  of  any  county  containing  50,000  or  more 
Inhabitants)  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  one-half  (instead  of  one-fifth)  mill  for 
such  libraries.  Said  library  funds  may  be  used  for  public  libraries,  branch 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  lectures,  and  museums.  Ch.  151,  Feb.  21, 1911. 

Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  provide  for  the 
visitation  and  examination  of  free  public  libraries  and  the  management  of 
free  public  libraries. 

Increases  annual  appropriation  for  such  purposes  from  $1,000  to  $2,000. 

Ch.  678,  Apr.  25.  1911. 

lUiode  Island:  State  librarian  shall  be  State  record  commissioner.  He  shall 
prepare  a  report  of  number,  kind,  and  condition  of  public  records  in  control 
of  State,  city,  and  town  ofllcers  and  in  churches  and  other  States  relating  to 
Bhode  Island.  Ch.  822,  Apr.  26,  1912. 

Utah:  Amending  certain  acts  relating  to  free  public  libraries  and  public  gym- 
nasiums in  cities  of  the  third  class  and  incorporated  towns. 

Election  to  determine  establishment  of  such  libraries  and  gymnasimns  shall 
be  called  upon  petition  of  10  per  cent  (instead  of  50)  of  the  legal  voters. 
Maximum  tax  for  free  public  library,  3  mills  (instead  of  1  mill) ;  maximum 
tax  for  free  public  library  and  public  gymnasium,  4  (instead  of  2)  milla 
Specific  provision  fbr  board  of  directors  for  such  institutions.  Such  cities 
and  towns  may  cooperate  with  school  districts  to  maintain  free  public 
libraries.  Ch.  73,  Mar.  18, 1911. 

Utah:    See  A  (ft). 

Vermont:    Establishing  a  legislative  reference  bureau  in  the  State  library.  . 
Appropriation,  $1,000  annually.  No.  9,  Jan.  12,  1911. 
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Vermont:    Relating  to  libraries  in  penal  institutions. 

The  board  of  library  commissioners  shall  provide  and  maintain  saitable 
libraries  in  the  State  penal  and  charitable  institutions.  Appropriations  $500 
in  1911  and  $200  annually  thereafter.  No.  235,  Jan.  4»  19U. 

Vermont:   Authorizing  the  village  pf  Jefferaonvllle  to  establish  and  maintain 

a  public  library  and  reading  room.  No.  308,  Jan.  20,  1911. 

Vermont:    Prohibiting  the  purloining  of  books  from  public  and  certain  other 

libraries.    Penalty,  fine  of  not  over  $50,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  library. 

No.  227,  Jan.  20,  1911. 
Wisconsin:   Amending  chapter  50  of  the  laws  of  1907,  being  an  act  entitled 

"An  act  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  public  libraries  in  cities  having  a 

population  of  150,000  or  more." 

Beduces  the  amount  of  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  libraries. 

Ch.  109,  May  10,  1911. 

Wisconsin:    Amending  section  3731  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  Wisconsin 
free  library  commission,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Increases  appropriation  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  Provides  for  investigation 
of  various  legislative  matters.  Ch.  550,  July  7,  1911, 

Wisconsin:    Amending  section  932  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  membership 
of  library  boards.  Ch.  320,  June  S,  1911. 


S.  (b)  Pttblio-School  Libraries. 

Alabama:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  the  rural,  town,  anu 
village  schools  of  Alabama;  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor;  to  provide 
for  their  maintenance  and  for  their  improvement;  to  authorize  the  conmnis- 
sioners'  court  or  the  board  of  revenue  of  the  several  counties  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  said  libraries;  and  to 
provide  rules  and  regulations  under  which  said  libraries  shall  be  established 
and  maintained. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  That  the  sum  of 
$100  for  each  county,  in  all  $6,700,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated 
annually  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  librari^s  in  the  public  schools  of  Alabama: 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  school  located 
in  a  town  or  dty  of  more  than  1,000  Inliabltants. 

Sbo.  2.  That  any  commissioners*  court  or  board  of  revenue,  or  other  similar 
court  in  any  county  of  this  State,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
appropriate  not  less  than  $10  to  each  district  public  school  in  the  county  in 
any  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  maintaining,  enlarging,  or  im- 
proving public  libraries  in  rural,  village,  or  town  schools:  Provided,  That  no 
appropriation  sliall  be  made  to  any  school  located  in  a  town  of  more  tlian 
1,000  inhabitants. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
patrons  or  friends  of  any  district  school  shall  first  raise  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  $10  and  deposit  the  said  amount  with  the  county  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. He  shall  within  ten  days  certify  to  the  conmiissioners'  court  or  other 
similar  court  or  board  of  the  said  county  the  fact  of  the  said  deposit  and 
request  action  thereon.  Thereupon  the  said  court  or  board  shall  at  once,  or 
at  the  first  term  following  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  consider  the  application, 
and  shall  either  dismiss  the  same  or  make  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$10.  If  the  appropriation  shall  be  made,  the  probate  Judge  or  other  presld- 
lug  oflicer  of  the  court  or  board  shall  on  the  same  date  certify  the  fbct  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  immediately  thereafter 
transmit  the  same  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education.  On  receipt  of 
notice  the  State  superintendent  shall  make  a  reqalsition  upon  the  Stata 
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auditor  for  the  sum  of  $10  in  order  to  meet  such  donation  and  af^ropriation. 
The  said  warrant  shall  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  county  treasurer  of  school 
funds,  to  whom  shall  also  be  nt  once  paid  over  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  education  the  amount  first  collected  by  voluntary  subscription  and  the  sum 
appropriated  by  the  county.  An  account  of  the  said  sums  so  received  shall 
be  kept  separate,  and  they  shall  be  paid  out  by  him  as  hereinafter  directed. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  director  of  the  department  of  archives  and  history,  shall  compile  and 
publish  a  carefully  selected  and  annotated  list  of  lx)oks,  from  which  the 
libraries  herein  provided  shall  be  chosen,  and  they  shall  also  adopt  and  pub- 
lish rules  and  regulations  for  the  choice  of  books,  their  use,  preservation,  and 
circulation,  the  erection  of  book  shaves  or  bookcases,  and  the  equipment  of 
library  rooms  or  buildings,  and  the  training  of  librarians  or  custodians  for 
the  librarie&  The  selecUons  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  representative 
of  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  maximum  prices  for  purchase  shall  be 
indicated. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  local  board  of  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  the  school 
is  located  and  to  which  a  library  is  granted  shall  constitute  a  library  board, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  library  as  other  school  property,  and 
they  are  hereby  charged  with  the  same  care  and  attention  in  connection 
therewith  as  of  the  school  grounds,  the  school  building  or  buildings,  and  the 
school  equipment  They  shall  select  the  librarian  or  custodian,  who  shall  be 
the  teacher,  if  he  or  she  will  consent  to  act,  and  they  shall  see  that  the  rules 
prescribed  herein  are  carried  out;  but  if  the  librarian  is  other  than  the 
teacher,  such  person  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  board  of  trustees.  They  shall  provide  a  suitable 
bookcase  or  bookcases,  with  lock  and  key,  for  the  preservation  of  the  library. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  books  from  the  authorized  list 
shall  be  made  by  the  district  board  of  trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  teacher  or  of  any  patron  or  friend  of  the  school.  After  the  order  therefor 
shall  be  placed,  on  receipt  of  notice  of  the  delivery  of  the  books,  the  county 
treasurer  of  school  funds  shall  draw  a  warrant  or  check  to  cover  the  charges, 
including  the  freight.  Vouchers  or  bills  in  duplicate  shall  be  made  out,  one 
copy  for  the  county  treasurer  of  school  funds  and  one  copy  to  be  sent  by  the 
bookseller  or  dealer  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education. 

Sec  7.  That  all  unexpended  balances  on  the  1st  day  of  October  each  year 
shall  be  reapportioned  equally  among  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Sec  8.  That  no  person  charged  with  any  duties  hereunder  shall  receive 
any  compensation  or  commission  for  h\4  or  her  services. 

Act  345,  p.  391,  Apr.  13.  1911. 

Arizona:  District  trustees  may  use  3  per  cent  of  all  school  funds  (not  to 
exceed  $300  per  year)  for  library  books,  books  of  reference,  and  schoolroom^ 
decora  tion?. 

Libraries  shall  be  under  control  of  district  trustees,  and  if  practicable  in 
schoolhouse,  free  to  pupils  and  accessible  to  others  on  payment  of  reasonable 
fee. 

Trustees  shall  report  to  county  superintendent 

Ch.  77  (Oh.  XV),  May  20,  1912. 

California:  Allowing  union  high-school  districts  to  establish,  equip,  and  main- 
tain public  libraries;  providing  for  the  formation,  government,  and  operation 
of  such  library  districts;  for  the  acquisition  of  property  thereby;  for  the 
calling  and  holding  of  elections  in  such  districts;  for  the  assessment,  collec- 
tion, custody,  and  disbursement  of  taxes  therein.       Ch.  279,  Mar.  24.  1911. 

Iowa:    Relating  to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  library  trusteea 

Absence  of  any  such  trustee  from  six  regular  meetings  without  due  explana- 
tion shall  vacate  his  office.  Ch.  36,  Apr.  15,  1911. 

Nebrmska:    Relating  to  school-district  libraries. 

The  school  board  of  any  school  district  may  (instead  of  ''shall**)  set 
aside  from  the  funds  of  the  district  10  cents  per  pupil  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  Ol  125,  Apr.  7,  1911« 

NeTAda:   Bee  A  (a). 
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PennsjrlTania:    See  A  (a), 

Virgtnia:  An  act  to  amend  and  reeuact  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  the  public  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and  to  appro- 
priate money  therefor,  approved  March  14,  1908,  so  as  to  extend  its  provi- 
BiODS  to  the  libraries  of  city  schools.  Oh.  317,  Mar.  17,  1910. 


T.  EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 


(a)  General. 

Bee  also  J  (h), 
Indiana:    See  D  (c). 
Kentacky:    Changing  names  of  insane  asylums,  etc.,  to  "  hospitals."    Increases 

from  $150  to  $155  per  capita  appropriation  for  pauiier  inmates.    Lilce  increase 

for  inmates  of  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  Ch.  85,  Mar.  14, 1912. 

Nebraska:    Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  creating  a  board 

of  commissioners  for  State  institutions  to  manage  and  control  all  charitable 

reformatory  and  penal  institutions  of  the  Stata 

To  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general  election  in  November,  1912. 

Ch.  225,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of 
indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  persons,  etc.,  approved 
March  12,  1873,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  March  16,  1893. 

Any  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or  feeble-minded  person  of  a  suitable  age  and 
capacity  for  instruction  may  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  act.  [Re- 
moves the  limitation  **  not  under  five  years  of  age."]      Ch.  126,  Apr.  8, 1910. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  concerning  admissions  to  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, epileptic,  tubercular,  and  blind. 

Applications  for  admission  to  such  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  State  shall  be  made  to  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections. Ch.  208,  Apr.  9,  1910. 

New  Jersey:  A  further  supplement  to  an  act  for  the  instruction  and  mainte- 
nance of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  persons,  inhabi- 
tants of  this  State,  approved  March  12,  1873. 

The  commissioner  of  charities  may  parole  male  inmates  of  such  institutions 
into  the  custody  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  any  fit  persons. 

Ch.  212,  Apr.  9,  1910. 

New  Jersey:  Supplementing  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  establish  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance, 
support,  and  management  thereof," -approved  October  19,  3903. 

*'  1.  Each  board  of  education  in  this  State  shall  ascertain  what  children,  if 
any,  there  are  In  the  public  schools  who  are  three  years  or  more  below  the 
normal.  In  each  school  district  in  this  State  in  which  there  are  10  or  more 
children  three  years  or  more  below  the  normal,  the  board  of  education  thereof 
shall  establish  a  special  class  or  classes  for  their  instruction,  no  class,  how- 
ever, to  contain  more  than  15  children.  In  each  school  district  in  this  State 
where  there  are  10  or  more  blind  or  deaf  children  who  are  not  now  cared  for 
or  who  can  not  be  cared  for  in  an  institution,  a  special  class  or  classes  shall 
be  organised  for  their  education,  no  such  class,  however,  to  contain  more  than 
15  pupils.  Such  classes  shall  be  discontinued  when  proper  provision  is  made 
for  the  care  and  education  of  such  blind  and  deaf  children  by  the  State.  The 
medical  examiner  of  the  district  shall  examine  the  children  in  special  classes 
At  least  once  in  erery  three  months."  Ch.  284,  Apr.  27,  lOUi 
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New  York:    Amending  the  education  law. 

Section  827.  Instead  of  the  specific  appropriation  of  not  over  $1,000  annu- 
ally for  the  support  and  education  of  10  Indians  in  State  normal  schools,  the 
amount  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  are  left  to  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  making  aiH>]*oprlatlons. 

Sec.  940  et  seq.  Places  the  education  of  Indians  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  commissioner.  Eliminates  the  provisions  for  superintendents  of 
Indian  schools.  Ch.  140,  Apr.  22,  lOia 

North  Dakota:    See  A  (&). 

Ohio:    See  A  (&). 

T.  (b)  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Connecticut:  Empowering  the  governor  to  appoint  deaf  persons  to  any  school 
within  the  State  for  instruction.  Oh.  47,  Apr.  27, 1911. 

Idaho:  Authorizing  a  tax  levy  of  one-third  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  for  pur- 
poses of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  at  Gooding.    Gh.  34,  Mar.  3, 1911. 

Illinois:  Authorizing  school  directors  and  boards  of  education  to  establish  and 
maintain  classes  and  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  providing  for 
payment  from  the  State  treasury  of  the  excess  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  such  classes  and  schools  over  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
elementary  schools  for  normal  children. 

The  excess  cost  to  he  paid  by  the  State  shall  not  exceed  $110  for  each  deaf 
pupil  or  $160  for  each  blind  pupil.  All  classes  and  schools  established  under 
this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  H.  B.  No.  400,  p.  502,  June  2,  1911. 

Kentucky :    An  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Appropriates  $600  annually  for  employing  a  teacher  for  the  deaf  and  blind, 
no  provision  for  which  has  hitherto  heen  made. 

Provides  that  the  schools  for  the  whltt  and  colored  deaf  shall  be  operated 
as  separate  institutions,  but  under  same  board  of  commissioners  and  same 
superUitendent  Ch.  99,  Mar.  25,  1910. 

Kentucky:  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes  changed  to 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf.  Status  changed  from  an  eleemosynary  to  an 
educational  institution.  Ch.  71,  Mar.  13, 1912. 

New  York:  Amending  the  education  law  in  relation  to  the  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  tuition  and  maintenance  of  deaf  children  in  certain 
institutions. 

Increases  the  maximum  cost  allowable  from  public  funds  from  $300  to  $325 
per  year  for  each  child.  Oh.  322,  May  18,  1910. 

North  Carolina:  To  enable  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  to  secure  an  adequate  water  supply. 

May  Join  with  other  corporations,  persons,  or  firms  to  provide  water  system. 

Ch.  125,  Mar.  7.  1911. 

North  Carolina:    Relating  to  the  allowance  for  clothing  for  indigent  pupils  in 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf. 
Increases  the  allowance  from  $20  to  $25  per  year.      Ch.  212,  Mar.  6, 1911. 

Pennsylvania:    See  A  {a). 

South  Carolina:  An  act  to  increase  the  eflaciency  of  the  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Said  institution  may  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  any  graduate 
thereof  in  any  chartered  college.  Not  more  than  four  graduates  may  be  thus 
aided  in  any  one  year.    Appropriates  $600  for  such  purpose. 

Act  468,  Feb.  15,  1910. 
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Utah:   Relating  to  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Said  hoard  shall  consist  of  the  attorney  general  and  fire  citizens. 

Oh.  98,  Mar.  18, 1911. 

Vermont:   Providing  for  the  care  and  education  of  defective  children. 

Appropriates  $50,000,  payahle  in  annual  installments  for  six  years,  for 
erecting  buildings,  etc.,  for  the  Austine  Institution  at  Brattleboro.  Said 
institution  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  State 
institutions*  and  shall  receive,  care  for,  and  Instruct  at  actual  cost  such  deaf 
and  dumb  children  as  may  be  designated  by  the  governor  under  chapter  169 
of  the  Genera^  Statutes.  No.  74,  Jan.  27,  1911. 

Vermont:    See  A  (d). 

Washinfi^on:    Appropriating  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  school 
for  the  blind.  Oh.  58,  Mar.  11,  1911. 


T.  (c)  Blind. 

Arizona:  State  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  provide  care  and  main- 
tenance and  instruction  for  blind  children  under  school  age  when  parents  are 
unable  to  care  for  them. 

Board  of  education  may  contract  with  any  proper  institution  for  care, 
maintenance,  and  instruction  of  such  children,  at  rate  not  over  $1  per  day, 
provided  parents  or  surviving  parent  give  written  consent  Contract  to  con- 
tinue until  child  reaches  age  of  6,  and  board  of  education  may  continue  same 
till  child  reaches  age  of  12. 

Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  Included  in  tax  to  be  levied  for  school 
purposes,  and  that  sum  is  applied  for  purposes  of  this  act 

Does  not  repeal  any  existing  law.         Special  session,  ch.  9,  June  8,  1912. 

Colorado:  Relating  to  the  education  of  the  adult  blind  of  Colorado;  creating 
and  establishing  the  office  of  a  "  State  teacher  of  the  adult  blind  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,"  prescribing  the  duties  of  said  oflice,  and  providing  for  the  quali- 
fications, appointment,  term  of  service,  salary,  and  traveling  expenses  of  such 
officer.  Ch.  2,  June  1,  1911. 

Iowa:    See  A  (ft). 

Iowa:  Fixing  the  minimum  monthly  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  College 
of  the  Blind  at  $3,600.  Ch.  139,  Apr.  15, 1911. 

Mississippi :  An  act  to  allow  the  trustees  of  the  blind  institution  to  furnish  the 
tools  to  the  graduates  of  said  institution  necessary  to  begin  their  trade. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trustees  to  furnish  to  the  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution tools  not  to  exceed  $100  in  cost,  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tute. Ch.  181,  Apr.  11,  1910. 

New  Jersey:  State  will  assist  blind  persons  desiring  higher  education  in  any 
college,  university,  or  technological  school  of  the  State.  Will  pay  $200  for 
tuition  fees  and  $300  per  annum  to  read  to  the  student 

State  commissioner  of  education  shall  administer  law.  Applicants  must  be 
duly  qualified  and  unable  to  defray  the  expense.  Ch.  336,  Apr.  1,  1912. 

New  York:   Belating  to  the  compulsory  education  of  blind  children. 

Ch.  710,  July  20,  1911. 

New  York:  Blind  babies  and  children  under  12,  not  living  in  New  York  City, 
needing  kindergarten  instruction,  may  be  appointed  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tion as  State  pupils  in  certain  institutions  for  blind  children.  May  later  be 
certified  to  an  institution  for  the  blind.  Ch.  60,  Mar.  22, 1912. 
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New  York:  Term  of  instructloD  of  State  pupils  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
for  the  blind.  Regular  term  of  instruction  of  State  pupil  is  five  years;  may 
be  extended  three  years  by  commissioner  of  education  (according  to  old  law). 
Commissioner  of  education  may  extend  term  three  years  ad4itional  for  higher 
course  of  study.  Not  more  than  30  in  one  institution,  and  only  selected 
pupils.  Ch.  22a,  Apr.  8,  1912. 

Pennsylyania:    See  A  (a). 

Rhode  Island:    Authorizing  the  State  board  of  education  to  provide  instruc- 
tion for  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes. 
Appropriates  $3,000  annually  for  said  purpose.  Oh.  680,  Apr.  25, 1911. 


T.  (d)  Crippled  and  Deformed. 

Florida:   Authorizing  the  State  board  of  health  to  establish  a  hospital  for  in- 
digent crippled  children.  '  Ch.  6133  (No.  14),  May  30, 19U. 
Pennsylyania:    See  A  (a). 


T.  (e)  Feeble-Minded. 

Idaho:    Establislilng  a  school  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  persons. 

CJh.  41,  Mar.  4, 1911. 
Indiana:    Pertaining  to  manner  of  admission  of  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  chil- 
dren and  adult  feeble-minded  women  into  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth ;  providing  for  maintenance  fees  in  certain  cases. 

Ch.  192,  Mar.  4,  1911. 
Maine:    Consolidating  under  a  single  board  of  hospital  trustees  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  at  Augusta,  the  Eastern  Maine  Insane 
Hospital  at  Bangor,  and  the  Maine  School  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Pownal. 

Ch.  197,  Mar.  31,  1911. 
Michigan:    Providing  a  tax  levy  to  meet  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  State 
for  the  several  asylums,  etc. 

The  tax  levy  for  1912  shall  Include,  for  the  Michigan  Home  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptic,  $104,364.73.  No.  48,  Apr.  8, 1911. 
New  Jersey:    Every  medical  inspector  of  schools  shall   report  to  the  local 
board  of  health  every  pupil  mentally  deficit^nt  or  suffering  from  epilepsy. 
Local  board  of  health  shall  report  same  to  State  board  of  health. 

Every  person  so  afflicted  shall  be  deemed  to  be  under  guardianship  of  the 
commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections,  who  may  committ  to  an  institution 
or  supervise  care  and  treatment  Shall  be  authorized  to  enforce  proper  care 
and  discipline  of  sufferer.  Ch.  182,  Mar.  27, 1912. 

North   Carolina:    Establishing   the  North   Carolina   School   for  the   Feeble- 
Minded. 

For  the  care  and  education  of  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons  6  years 
of  age  and  upward.  Management  and  supervision  vested  in  a  board  of 
trustees  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  beiiig  president.  Proper  subjects  for  said  school 
who  are  indigent  and  destitute  may  be  admitted  as  State  charges;  when 
parents  or  guardians  are  able  to  do  so,  they  shall  pay  such  sums  for  mainte- 
nance, care,  and  instruction  as  the  trustees  may  determine.  Committal  shall 
be  made  by  tlie  clerk  of  the  proper  county  court  upon  application  and  after 
due  notice  and  hearing.    Discharge  shall  be  by  any  three  trustees  or  by  a 
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lustlre  of  the  State  supreme  or  superior  court  when  further  detention  seems 
no  longer  necessary.  Board  of  trustees  shall  select  and  acquire  site  with 
approval  of  goyemor  and  council  of  State,  and  trustees  shall  erect  and 
equip  the  necessary  buildings.    Appropriation,  $60,000  for  the  biennium. 

Ch.  87,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

North  Dakota:  Fixing  the  tuition  of  inmates  of  the  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded at  $15  per  month  (Instead  of  $50  semiannually). 

Ch.  165,  Feb.  10,  1911. 
North  Dakota:    Requiring  the  superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded to  cover  quarterly  Into  the  State  treasury  all  [instead  of  proceeds 
remaining  after  clothing  of  Inmates  Is  provided]  the  sums  received  from  the 
persons  legally  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  Inmates. 

Ch.  164.  Mar.  6,  1911. 
North  Dakota:    See  A  (b). 

Ohio:  Amending  section  1815  of  General  Code  relating  to  support  of  Inmates 
in  benevolent  institutions  (Including  the  Institution  for  the  feeble-minded) 
by  adding  10  supplemental  sections  wherein  is  provided  thai  a  husband  or 
wife,  or  son  or  daughter,  or  a  father  or  mother,  or  both,  may  be  held  liable 
for  the  support  of  Inmates  In  such  institutions;  providing  a  maximum  ex- 
pense in  each  case  to  be  $4  per  week;  and  exempting  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  who  are  Inmates  of  the  Institutions 
named.  H.  B.  No.  108,  May  2,  1910. 

Washington:  Directing  the  State  board  of  control  to  acquire  additional  lands 
of  not  less  than  320  acres  for  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Ch.  122,  Mar.  17,  1911. 

Wyoming:  (Changing  name  of  "Wyoming  Home  for  the  Feeble-Mlnded  and 
Epileptic"  to  "Wyoming  School  for  Defectives,"  and  providing  for  commit- 
ments, care  of  inmates,  etc.  Ch.  103,  Mar.  1,  1911. 


T.  (f)  Tuberculous  Children. 

Ohio:  Authorizing  city  boards  of  education  to  establish  Bt>ecla1  elementary 
schools  for  youth  afl9icted  with  tuberculosis  and  to  exclude  such  youth  from 
the  regular  elementary  schools  and  to  provide  for  and  pay  from  the  school 
funds  the  expense  of  transportation  of  said  youth  to  and  from  such  special 
schools.  S.  B.  No.  44,  p.  319,  May  19,  1910. 

Rhode  Island:  The  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  may  establish  open- 
air  schools  for  children  not  in  physical  condition  to  be  instructed  in  ordinary 
Bchool&    May  furnish  medicine,  food,  and  other  supplies. 

Ch.  816,  Apr.  26,  1912. 


U.  WELFARE  OF  DEPENDENTS  AND  DELINQUENTS. 


(a)  General. 

Alabama:    Establishing  a  reform  school  for  the  training  of  Juvenile  negro 
lawbreakers  at  Mount  Meigs  and  appropriating  therefor. 

Provides  for  instruction  In  the  common  branches  and  in  agriculture  and 
Industries.  Act  336,  p.  677,  Apr.  24,  1911. 

Alabama:    Appropriating  $30,000  for  new  buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
Alabama  Industrial  School  for  White  Boys.    Act  472,  p.  480,  Apr.  18,  11. 1. 
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Alabama:  AppropriatiDg  $65,000  for  new  bnildings  and  equipment  to  the 
Alabama  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Act  238,  p.  413,  Apr.  11. 1911. 

Arizona:  Providing  for  destitute,  homeless,  and  depraved  women,  and  for  neg- 
lected, abandoned,  and  homeless  children.  The  judge  of  the  superior  court 
or  county  boards  of  supervisors  may  commit  to  any  suitable  nonsectarian 
institution  in  the  State.  Expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  county  from  which  the 
commitment  is  made.  Ch.  57,  May  17, 1912. 

Arkansas:  Amending  section  4129  and  r^;>ealing  sections  5965  and  5966  of 
Kirby's  Digest  [Code  of  1904]. 

Abolishes  board  of  trustees  of  the  Confederate  Soldiers*  Home.  Increases 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  the  deaf-mute  institute,  and 
the  insane  asylum  from  six  to  seven  in  number  and  gives  this  board  control 
of  the  Confederate  Soldiers*  Home.  Act  184,  p.  154,  Apr.  12,  1911. 

California:  Providing  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  State  board  of 
charities  and  corrections,  of  the  placing  of  dependent  children  in  homes,  and 
for  the  supervision  of  all  societies  or  organizations  known  as  home-finding 
societies.  Ch.  569,  Apr.  24,  1911. 

Colorado:  Authorizing  the  placing  of  poor  orphan  children  in  charitable  edu- 
cational institutions  and  binding  them  thereto.  Ch.  80,  June  2, 1911. 

Connecticut:  Amending  section  2795  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  com- 
mitments of  neglected  children  to  industrial  or  reform  schools. 

Ch.  167.  Aug.  1,  1911. 

Florida:  Appropriating  $5,000  to  pay  the  indebtedneiss  of  the  State  Reform 
School.  Ch.  6128  (No.  9),  June  3,  1911. 

Idaho:  Appropriating  $14,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Home  Finding 
and  Aid  Society  of  Idaho.  Ch.  25,  Feb.  27, 1911. 

Idaho:    See  A  (a). 

Illinois:    Providing  for  a  system  of  probation  for  certain  offenders. 

Any  defendant,  adult  or  juvenile,  who  has  never  previously  been  convicted 
of  any  crime  t>r  misdemeanor,  who  has  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  or  been  found 
guilty  of  certain  enumerated  offenses  or  crimes,  may  be  released  on  probation 
upon  specified  conditions.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  probation  ofllcers 
and  prescribes  their  dutiea  H.  B.  No.  1,  p.  277,  June  10,  1911. 

Illinois:  Amending  an  act  relating  to  the  treatment,  control,  and  maint^iance 
of  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent  children. 

If  tbe  parent  or  parents  of  a  dependent  or  neglected  child  whose  case  Is  be- 
fore the  juvenile  court  are  poor  and  unable  to  properly  care  for  said  child, 
but  are  otherwise  proper  guardians  and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to 
remain  at  home,  the  court  may  by  order  find  such  facts  and  fix  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  enable  the  parent  or  parencs  to  properly  care  for  such 
child,  and  the  county  board  shall  pay  to  sucb  parent  or  parents  the  amounts 
designate  in  the  order.  S.  B.  No.  403.  p.  126,  June  5,  1911. 

Indiana:    Relating  to  children  in  eleemosynary  institutions. 

No  child  between  6  and  21  shall  be  received  in  any  correctional,  charitable, 
b^ievolent,  or  educational  institution  or  training  school  without  a  school  trans- 
fer issued  by  the  proper  school  ofllcer.  Children  in  such  institutions  shall  be 
sent  to  school  under  penalty  of  fine  of  $5  to  $25  for  each  day  that  any  child  is 
willfully  kept  from  school  during  the  school  term.        Ch.  134,  Mar.  4,  1911. 

Iowa:   Amending  an  act  relating  to  the  enticing  away  of  children. 

If  any  person  shall  maliciously,  forcibly,  or  fraudulently  take,  decoy,  or  en- 
tice away  any  child  under  the  age  of  16  years,  with  intent  to  detain  or  conceal 
such  child  from  its  parents,  gunrdinn.  or  other  person  or  institution  liaving 
the  lawful  custody  thereof,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  more 
than  10  years  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  1  year,  or  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $1,000.  Ch.  11,  Mar.  23, 1911. 
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Iionlsfaiui:  ProTidlng  for  tlie  disposition,  care,  and  cnstody  of  abandoned 
children. 

Only  when  taken  from  them  by  violence  can  parents  reclaim  foundlings 
raised  by  others  in  charity.  Claim  for  such  child  must  be  made  within  six 
months  of  its  receipt  in  an  institution.  *A  child  shall  be  considered  as  nbnn- 
doned  who  has  been  left  without  assistance  in  an  institution  for  three  yeara 
No  abandoned  child  shall  be  removed  from  a  charitable  institution  except 
after  10  days*  notice  to  its  parents,  if  their  whereabouts  be  known. 

With  the  consent  of  a  charitable  institution,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
child  may  be  given  to  such  institution  by  its  parents  or  surviving  parent. 

No.  173,  July  6.  1910. 

Maryland:  Authorizing  the  National  Junior  Republic  to  receive  and  retain 
and  exercise  authority  over  such  white  minors  as  may  be  lawfully  committed 
thereto. 

Grants  to  the  said  National  Junior  Republic  all  powers  and  privileges  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  State  with  respect  to  juvenile  institutions  and 
societies.  Ch.  732,  Apr.  11,  1910,  Laws  1910,  p.  99. 

Maryland:  The  name  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore  changed  to 
Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore.  Powers  increased.  May 
receive  commitments  of  minors.  Ch.  85,  Apr.  8,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  tax  commissioner  to  report  regarding  the  taxa- 
tion of  private,  charitable,  and  educational  institutions. 

Resolves,  ch.  50,  p.  883,  Apr.  10,  1912. 

Massachnsetts:  Governor  shall  appoint  committee  of  three  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  support  of  dependent  children  of  widowed  mothera 

Resolves,  ch.  82,  Apr.  27,  1912. 

Massachusetts:  Directing  the  board  of  education  to  investigate  and  report  on 
compensation  of  cities  and  towns  for  schooling  furnished  to  wards  of  the 
State  or  of  Boston.  Resolves,  ch.  136,  May  29,  1912. 

Blassachnsetts:  A  neglected  child  without  an  attorney  may  be  represented 
by  anybody  with  the  consent  of  the  court  Ch.  165,  Feb.  24, 1912. 

Michigan:  Amending  certain  acts  relating  to  dependent,  neglected,  and  delin- 
quent children. 

Forbids  the  confinement  of  such  children  In  any  jail,  lockup,  police  station, 
or  place  of  confinement  of  criminals  or  persons  accused  of  crime. 

County  agents  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  and  such  agoits  shall  make 
r^)orts  to  said  boards.  In  proceedings  against  a  dependent,  neglected,  or 
delinquent  child,  the  court  shall  [instead  of  "  may  *'  in  Act  No.  164]  give  the 
county  agent  or  a  probation  officer  an  opportunity  to  investigate. 

The  judge  of  probate  shall  notify  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities  of 
all  apportionments  of  probation  officers  made  by  him.      No.  262,  May  1, 1911. 

Missouri:  Requiring  each  county  containing  between  250,000  and  500.000  In- 
habitants and  having  a  juvenile  court  (tef erring  to  Jackson  County,  Including 
Kansas  City)  to  provide  for  the  partial  support  of  poor  women  whose  bus- 
bands  are  dead  or  convicts  when  such  women  are  mothers  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age. 

'*  The  allowance  to  each  of  such  women  shall  not  exceed  $10  a  month  when 
she  has  but  one  child  under  the  age  of  14  years,  and  If  she  has  more  than  one 
child  under  the  age  of  14  years,  it  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $10  a  month 
for  the  first  child  and  $5  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  children  under  the 
age  of  14  years. 

"  Such  aliowance  shall  be  made  by  the  juvenile  court  and  only  upon  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  The  child  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  allow- 
ance is  made  must  be  living  with  the  mother  of  such  child  or  children;  (2) 
the  allowance  shall  be  made  only  when,  In  the  absence  of  such  allowance,  the 
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mother  wonld  be  required  to  work  regulariy  away  from  her  home  and  chil- 
dren, and  when  by  means  of  such  allowance  she  will  be  able  to  remain  at 
home  with  her  children;  (3)  the  mother  must,  in  the  judgmmit  of  the 
Juvenile  court,  be  a  proper  person  morally,  physically,  and  mentally  for  the 
bringing  up  of  her  chlldr^i;  (4)  such  allowance  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  be  necessary  to  save  the  chili  or  children  from  neglect;  (5)  no  person 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  act  who  shall  not  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
county  in  which  such  application  is  made  for  at  least  two  years  next  before 
the  making  of  such  application  for  such  allowance/* 

H.  B.  626,  p.  120,  Apr.  7.  19U. 

Missouri:    Authorizing  cities  having  500,000  inhabitants  or  more  to  create  a 

board  of  (  hildrei's  guardiana  S.  B.  405,  p.  349,  Apr.  3, 1911. 

Nebraska:    .Unending  law  relating  to  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Any  child  under  18  who  pleads  guilty  to  or  is  convicted  of  any  crime  may  be 
committed  to  the  State  bidustrial  school.  Ch.  41,  Apr.  8. 1911. 

Nebraska:    Creating  a  board  of  control  for  the  care  and  custody  of  all  the 
dependent  and  neglected  children  in  the  State. 

Said  board  shall  succeed  the  board  of  control  for  the  State  school  for 
dep^ident  children,  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  board  being  greater  than 
those  of  its  predecessor.  Ch.  62,  Mar.  25, 1911. 

Nevada:    Amending  the  act  relating  to  neglected,  dependent  or  delinquent 
children. 

Makes  said  act  apply  to  all  persons  under  18  (was  **  under  17  "  for  males). 
Appointment  of  one  probation  officer  at  $150  per  month  and  one  assistant  at 
$75  per  month  is  required  (instead  of  authorized)  in  each  county  containing 
over  15,(X)0  inhabitants.  In  counties  less  populous  the  district  judge  or 
county  commissioners  shall  determine  whether  such  officer  shall  be  appointed. 
If  appointment  is  made,  salary  shall  be  $125  per  month  in  counties  having 
from  8,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  $100  per  month  in  counties  having  from  5.000 
to  8,000  inhabitants,  and  $75  per  month  in  counties  having  less  than  5,000. 
A  proper  allowance  shall  be  made  for  expenses  of  truant  officers.  The  Judge 
or  Judges  of  the  district  court  of  each  county  shall  appoint  a  "probati<« 
committee"  of  five  persons;  terms,  two  years;  no  compensation;  duties,  to 
examine  and  report  upon  qualifications  and  fitness  of  societies  and  corpora- 
tions applying  for  custody  of  any  dependent  or  delinquent  child  and  to  con- 
trol and  manage  internal  affairs  of  county  detention  home.  When  any  person 
under  18  is  duly  charged  with  felony  other  than  a  capital  off^se,  the  proper 
district  Judge  may  investigate  the  charge  and  determine  whether  said  person 
shall  be  tried  upon  the  indictment  or  dealt  with  as  a  Juvenile  delinqoent.  If 
such  person  be  committed  as  a  Juvenile  delinquent  and  prove  not  amenable 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  committed,  he  shall  be  returned 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  county  and  shall  be  tried  for  the  offense  alleged 
in  the  original  information.  Each  county  containing  over  10,000  (instead  of 
15,000)  inhabitants  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  suitable  detention  home. 

Ch.  197,  Mar.  27,  1911. 

NeTada:    Providing  educational  facilities  for  the  children  In  the  State  Orphans' 

Home. 

Said  children  shall  be  included  in  the  school  census  of  Carson  City  school 
district,  and  a  further  appropriation  of  $1,000  shall  be  made  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  State  for  their  instruction.  In  consideration  whereof  the  said 
children  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  and  shall  attend  the  Carson  City  public 
schoola  Ch,  122,  Mar.  20, 1911. 

New  Hampshire:    Appropriating  $80,000  for  new  buildings  and  equipment  of 
the  State  Industrial  School.  Ch.  191,  Apr.  15,  1911. 

New  Jersey:    No  person  shall  furnish  tobacco  in  any  form  to  any  minor 
under  18.  Ch.  133,  Mar.  21, 1912. 

New  Jersey:    Misdemeanor  to  cause  or  contribute  to  delinquency  of  a  child. 

Ch.  163.  Mar.  26.  1912. 
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New  York:  Amending  the  general  municipal  law  in  relation  to  trusts  for  aid- 
ing and  instructing  diildr^L 

Such  trusts  legalized  and  placed  upon  the  same  basis  with  trusts  for  public 
parks  and  lit>rarie&  Cb.  163»  Apr.  25,  1910. 

New  York:  Providing  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  improvements  for 
the  New  York  Training  School  for  Boys. 

Appropriates  $119,000  for  a  spur  railroad  track,  highways,  water  and  sew- 
age systems,  repairs,  etc.  Ch.  526,  June  18, 1910. 

New  York:    Amending  the  State  charities  law  generally. 

Changes  relate  principally  to  the  number  of  members  and  duties  of  the 
boards  of  managers,  etc.,  of  State  institutions,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  such 
institution&  In  relation  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 
at  Industry  and  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  certain  restrictions  relat- 
ing to  the  classes  of  children  committed  have  been  repealed.  The  minimum 
age  of  females  who  may  be  committed  to  the  reformatories  is  reduced  from 
16  to  15  yeara  Ch.  449,  June  9,  1910. 

North  Dakota:  Relating  to  the  placing  of  dependent  children  In  family  homes 
for  adoption  and  otherwise. 

Forbids  any  person  or  organization  not  authorized  by  law  to  so  place  de- 
pendent children  and  to  receive  any  valuable  consideration  therefor.  [Aimed 
at  "baby-farming,"  so  called.]  Ch.  81,  Mar.  6,  1911. 

Ohio:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  conditions  at  the  Girls*  Industrial  Home  and  to  suggest  legislation 
relating  to  the  management,  discipline,  and  employment  of  its  inmates,  and 
the  advisability  of  providing  means  for  the  separation  of  the  more,  incor- 
rigible or  debased  from  the  younger  and  more  innocent. 

Laws  1910,  p.  452,  H.  J.  Res.  No.  20,  Apr.  6,  1910. 

Ohio:  Relating  to  the  guardianship  and  control  of  inmates  of  county  children's 
homes  by  the  trustees  of  said  homes.  Such  guardianship  shall  continue  until 
said  inmates  are  18  (instead  of  16)  years  of  age. 

H  B.  No.  91,  p.  52,  Apr.  8,  1911. 

Ohio:  Providing  for  a  commission  to  revise,  consolidate,  and  suggest  amend- 
ments to  the  laws  of  the  State  pertaining  to  Illegitimate,  defective,  neg- 
lected, dependent,  and  delinquent  children,  to  the  end  that  the  statute  law 
of  the  State  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  best  thought  on  this 
subject 

Said  commission  shall  consist  of  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  shall  report  not  later  than  July  1,  1912.  Appropriation  for  ex- 
penses, $3,000.  H.  B.  No.  469,  p.  123,  May  18,  1911. 

Rhode  Island:  An  act  in  amendment  of  chapter  140  of  the  General  Laws, 
entitled,  **  Of  provision  for  the  support  of  delinquent,  neglected,  or  dependent 
children,"  etc. 

Whenever  any  agent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  shall  make  any  complaint  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
such  agent  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  into  any  recognizance  for  costs. 
All  costs  and  expenses  attending  the  making  of  such  complaint  by  such  agent 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  Cb.  551,  Apr.  20,  1910. 

Rhode  Island:    Establishing  curfew  regulations  for  certain  minors. 

The  police  authorities  of  any  city  or  town  may  designate  certain  streets  as 
curfew  streets.  No  minor  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  on  such 
curfew  street  after  9  o'clock  p.  m.  unless  accompanied  by  an  adult. 

Ch.  718,  May  12,  1911. 

Tennessee:  Appropriating  $50,000  for  buildings  and  equipment  at  the  Ten- 
nessee Reformatory  for  Boya.  Ch.  5,  Feb.  9,  1911. 
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VirsiBia:  An  act  prctvUlb^  for  detentton  or  eonfinenieiit  of  ndnon  under  17 
years  of  age  for  certain  offenses,  etc 

1.  Any  coort  of  record  of  general  criminal  jurisdiction,  any  judge  thereof 
in  racation.  and  any  police  and  justice  court  may  commit  to  tlie  care  and 
custody  of  any  society,  association,  or  institution  approved  by  the  State  board 
of  cliarities  and  corrections  diartered  for  the  custody,  protection,  or  disci- 
pline of  dilldren  any  cliild  und^  17  wtio  is  diarged  with  any  ftiony  ex- 
cqit  rape  and  lias  never  before  been  convicted  of  a  ftiony  or  misdemeanor, 
or  wlio  is  diarged  with  or  convicted  of  petty  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  any 
child  under  17  who  is  vicious,  persistently  truant  Incorrigible,  destitute,  or 
ne^ected.  Such  commitmait  sliall  cease  wlien  such  chUd  shall  reach  the  age 
of  21.  Said  as80ciati<His  may  with  the  approval  of  tlie  board  of  charities  place 
such  children  under  contract  in  suitable  family  homes  or  institutions.  All 
juvenile  offenders  controlled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  l>e 
deemed  criminals  or  treated  as  SQdL 

2.  No  court  shall  commit  any  sudi  child  to  a  jail,  workhouse,  police  sta- 
tion, or  penitentiary  unless  the  offense  is  aggravated  or  the  aids  of  justice 
demand  otherwise.  When  no  society,  association,  or  reformatory  wHl  accept 
such  child  the  court  may  make  sudi  disposition  of  commitment  as  it  may 
deem  best 

3.  Probation  oOlcers  may  be  appointed  by  societies,  associations,  etc.,  with 
Uie  consent  of  the  court 

4.  The  court  or  judge  may  release  any  such  juvenile  delinquent  under  the 
care  of  a  probation  officer  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  subject  to 
such  future  action  as  the  conduct  of  the  probationer  sliall  justify. 

5.  Policemen  or  constables  in  cities  or  towns  may  be  detailed  as  proba- 
tion officers. 

6.  Any  child  under  17  charged  with  an  offense  embraced  in  section  1  shall 
have  a  private  hearing  or  trial  in  chambers. 

7.  Removal  or  attempt  to  remove  a  child  committed  under  this  act  shall 
be  punished  as  contempt  of  court 

K  Right  of  appeal  is  not  affected  by  this  act 

0.  Societies  and  ansociations  receiving  children  under  this  act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  State  board  of  charities  and 
corrections,  and  shall  make  reports. 

10.  Cognizance  upon  complaint  and  punishment  of  violations  of  this  act. 

CaL  289,  Mar.  16,1910. 

Vir^iiiia:  To  require  inspection  and  supervision  of  State  board  of  charities 
and  corrections  of  persons  and  corporations  placing  children  in  family  homes ; 
Mid  board  to  visit  and  report  upon  children  placed  in  homes;  authorizing 
courts  to  commit  destitute  and  d^inquent  children  to  said  board,  and  board 
to  place  said  difldren  in  homes  or  institutions.  Gh.  309,  Mar.  14,  1912. 

Virginia:  Relating  to  designation  of  probation  officers  In  incorporated  towns. 
Police  officers  so  designated  shall  not  be  relieved  of  ordinary  police  duties. 

C!h.  322,  Mar.  24,  1912. 


n.  (b)  Wrongs  to  Chfldren. 

Authorizing  courts  of  county  commissioners  to  appoint  and  fix  com- 
pensation of  officers  to  aiiforce  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  childrai.  Act  127,  p.  112,  Mar.  11, 1911. 

.^rizoiui:   Providing  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  contributory  de- 
pendency or  (Hmtributory  delinquency. 
Definitions,  court  procedure,  etc  Sp.  sess..  ch.  18,  June  U,  1912. 

Arizona:    Making  it  a  felony  for  a  parent  to  fail  to  provide  for  his  or  her 
minor  child  or  childratL  Ch.  64,  May  17.  1912. 
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Coimectlcat:    Gonceming  tbe  sale  of  tobacco  to  lulnon^ 

Every  person  who  shall  s^,  giTe,  or  delirer  to  any  minor  under  16  years 
of  age  tobacco  in  any  form  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25  for  the  first 
offense,  and  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  for  eadi  subsequent  offense. 

Ch.  90,  June  13,  IDU. 

Connectiirvt:  Am^iding  section  13G0  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating  to  the 
protection  of  chlldroi  from  improper  amusements.         Ch.  154,  July  13, 1911. 

Kentucky:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  persons  responsible  for. 
or  direetiy  promoting  or  contributing  to,  tlie  conditions  that  render  a  child 
dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent.     (Modifies  and  replaces  previous  act.) 

Ch.  76,  Mar.  23,  1910. 

Iionisiana;  Defining  the  crime  of  kidnaping  and  prescribing  a  penalty  therefor. 

Whosoever  shall  forcibly  s^ce,  take,  and  carry  out  of  this  State  or  from  any 
part  of  this  State  to  another  any  male  child  ander  the  age  of  14  years  or  any 
female  child  under  the  «ge  of  12  years,  from  the  custody  of  his  or  her  parent, 
tutor,  or  guardian  without  authority  of  law,  and  all  peisous  aiding,  advising, 
or  abetting  therein  shall  l>e  guilty  of  the  crime  of  kidnaping,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  suffer  death  (penalty  increased  from  20  years'  imprison- 
ment). Act  No.  271,  July  7,  1910. 

Massachusetts:  Prohibiting  the  use  of  solitary-confinemoit  rooms  or  ceils  in 
Juv^iile  reformatory  schools.  Ch.  265,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

New  York:  Relating  to  the  punishment  of  par^its,  guardians,  and  other  per- 
sons for  contributing  to  the  delinqu«icy  and  offenses  of  children. 

A  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  custody  of  a  child  actually  or 
apparently  under  16  years  of  age  who  omits  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence 
in  the  control  of  such  diild  to  prevent  such  child  from  becoming  guilty  of 
juvenile  delinquency  as  defined  by  statute,  or  from  becoming  adjudged  by  a 
children's  court  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  State  as  defined  by 
statute,  or  who  permits  such  a  child  to  associate  with  vicious,  immoral,  or 
criminal  persons,  or  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  or  to  beg  or  solicit  alms,  or  to 
wander  about  the  streets  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  late  at  night  without 
being  in  any  lawful  business  or  occupation,  or  to  furnish  entertainment  for 
gain  upon  the  streets  or  in  any  public  place,  or  to  be  an  habitual  truant  from 
school,  or  to  habitually  wander  around  any  railroad  yard  or  tracks,  to  enter 
any  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation,  or  any  place  where  gambling  is  car- 
ried on,  or  any  gambling  device  is  operated,  or  any  policy  shop,  or  to  enter 
any  place  where  the  morals  of  such  child  may  l>e  endangered  or  depraved  or 
may  be  likely  to  be  impaired,  and  any  such  person  or  any  other  person  who 
knowingly  or  willfully  is  responsible  for,  encourages,  aids,  causes,  or  con- 
nives at,  or  who  knowingly  or  willfully  does  any  act  or  acts  to  produce,  pro- 
mote, or  contribute  to  the  conditions  which  cause  such  child  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  or  to  be  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  State,  or  do  any  of  the  acts  hereinbefore  enumerated,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

The  proper  magistrate  to  whom  complaint  is  made  under  this  act  or  ui>on 
his  own  instance  may  issue  a  summons  and  inquire  into  the  subject  matter 
of  the  charge.  Whenever  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  the 
warrant  to  issue,  he  may  issue  the  same,  or  instead  of  issuing  the  warrant  he 
may  adjourn  the  investigation  from  time  to  time  for  a  period  aggregating 
not  more  than  one  year  and  place  the  person  summoned  under  the  oversight 
of  a  probation  officer,  or  may  cause  the  person  summoned  to  give  a  bond,  not 
to  exceed  $250,  conditioned  ui)on  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  to  prevent 
a  continuance  or  repetition  of  the  condition  or  conduct  of  the  child  who  was 
the  special  cause  of  the  investigation. 

Whenever  a  person  is  convicted  of  misdemeanor  under  this  act  the  court 
may  suspend  sentence  and  place  the  defendant  upon  probation  for  not  more 
than  a  year,  and  may  cause  the  defendant  to  give  bond  in  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $500,  conditioned  upon  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  to  prevent 
a  continuance  or  repetition  of  the  condition  or  conduct  of  the  child  who  was 
the  cause  of  the  prosecution.  Original  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all  pro- 
ceedings under  this  act  Is  limited  to  courts  of  special  sessions,  police  and 
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city  courts  presided  over  by  magistrates  who  are  assigned  to  children*8  coarts. 
except  in  New  York,  where  the  Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  city  magis- 
trates. Oh.  6»9,  June  25,  1910. 

Ohio:  Amending  section  12965  of  General  Code  by  making  it  illegal  to  sell, 
give,  or  furnish  cigarettes  or  tobacco  in  any  form  to  minors  under  18  years 
of  age,  instead  of  16  years  of  age;  and  repealing  the  provision  that  one-half 
of  fine  collected  from  violation  of  said  section  be  given  to  the  person  furnish- 
ing the  information  upon  which  conviction  results. 

Laws  1910.  p.  133,  Apr.  25,  1910. 

Ohio:  Amending  section  12427  of  the  General  Code  by  making  life  imprison- 
ment the  penalty  for  kidnaping  a  child  under  the  age  of  12  years,  instead  of 
imprisonment  from  3  to  30  years;  but  upon  recommendation  of  mercy  by- the 
jury  the  imprisonment  may  be  for  a  term  not  less  than  10  years  nor  more  than 
30  years,  and  upon  a  plea  of  guilty  the  court  may  pass  either  sentence  at  its 
discretion.  H.  B.  No.  26.  p.  263.  May  17,  1910. 

Ohio:  Supplementing  section  12970  of  the  General  Code,  relating  to  torturing 
and  neglecting  children  by  two  additional  sections,  12970-12971  and  12970- 
12972;  providing  for  the  payment  by  the  county  from  which  the  convicted  per- 
son is  sentenced  of  40  cents  for  each  day  he  is  so  confined,  to  be  expended  for 
maintenance  of  such  child  or  children  under  16  years  of  age;  and  providing 
further  that  the  trustee  receiving  such  moneys  shall  serve  without  compensa- 

'  tion.  and  that  the  court  may  require  such  trustee  to  give  bond  for  faihfal 
performance  of  duty.  S.  B.  No.  90,  p.  238,  May  17,  1910. 

Rhode  Islaad:  An  act  in  amendment  of  chapter  139  of  the  General  Laws, 
entitled  "  Of  wrongs  to  children." 

Every  person  having  the  custody  or  control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of 
17  years  who  shall  entirely  abandon  such  child  or  who  shall  treat  such  child 
with  gross  and  habitual  cruelty  or  who  shall  wrongfully  cause  or  permit  such 
child  to  be  an  habitual  sufferer  for  want  of  food  or  clothing,  proper  care  or 
oversight,  or  who  shall  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  child  for  any  wanton, 
crufel,  or  improper  purpose,  or  who  shall  compel,  cause,  or  permit  such  child 
to  do  any  wanton  or  wrongful  act,  or  who  shall  cause  or  permit  the  home  of 
such  child  to  be  the  resort  of  lewd,  wanton,  drunken,  or  dissolute  persons,  or 
who.  by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty,  drunkenness,  or  depravity,  shall  render 
the  home  of  such  child  a  place  in  which  it  is  unfit  for  such  child  to  live,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  for  every  such  offense  be  imprisoned  for 
not  exceeding  one  year  or  be  fined  not  exceeding  $250,  or  be  both  fined  and 
imprisoned  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  forfeit  any  right  which  he  may  have  had 
to  the  custody  of  such  child. 

Ch.  650,  Apr.  20.  1910. 

Utah:  Prohibiting  any  person  to  sell  or  give  tobacco  or  opium  or  other  nar- 
cotic in  any  form  to  any  person  under  21  years  of  age,  and  prohibiting  any 
minor  from  purchasing,  accepting,  or  having  in  his  possession  any  tobacco, 
opium,  or  narcotic  in  any  form.  Ch.  51,  Mar.-  9,  1911. 


U.  (c)  Juvenile  Courts. 

Arizona:  Superior  courts  of  several  counties  shall  have  exclusive  and  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  and  proceedings  affecting  dependent,  neglected, 
incorrigible,  and  delinquent  children  under  18. 

May  appoint  probation  officers. 

May  commit  child  to  suitable  institution  or  to  care  of  individual  or  asso- 
ciation, etc  Cai.  68,  June  20.  1912,  sp.  sess. 
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AriftiMw:  Bstablishing  a  Jovenile  court  in  each  of  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  and  defining  the  jorisdlction  and  powers  thereof. 

Sgction  7.  If  the  conrt  shall  find  any  male  child  under  17  years  of  age  or 
any  female  child  under  the  age  of  18  years  to  be  depend^it  or  neglected  or 
delinquent  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  the  court  may  allow  such  child  to 
remain  at  its  own  home,  subject  to  the  friendly  visitation  of  a  probation 
officer,  or  to  report  to  the  court  or  probation  officer  from  its  home  or  school  at 
such  times  as  the  court  may  require.  And  if  parent,  parents,  guardian,  or 
custodian  consent  thereto,  or  if  the  conrt  shall  further  find  that  the  parent, 
parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  such  child  are  unfit  or  improper  guardians 
or  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  care  for,  protect,  train,  educate,  correct,  or 
discipline  such  child  and  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  such  child  and  of  the 
people  of  the  State  that  such  child  be  taken  from  the  custody  of  its  parents, 
custodian,  or  guardian,  the  court  may  make  an  order  appointing  as  guardian 
of  the  person  of  such  child  some  reputable  citizen  of  good  moral  character 
and  order  such  guardian  to  place  such  child  in  some  suitable  family  home  or 
other  suitable  place  which  such  guardian  may  provide  for  such  child,  or  the 
court  may  enter  an  order  committing  such  child  to  some  suitable  State  insti- 
tution organized  for  the  care  of  dependent  or  neglected  children  or  to  some 
training  or  industrial  school  or  children's  home-finding  society  or  to  some 
association  embracing  in  its  objects  the  purpose  of  caring  for  or  obtaining 
homes  for  neglected,  dependent,  or  delinqnait  childr^i,  which  association 
shall  be  approved  by  the  court  Act  215,  p.  166,  Apr.  25,  1911. 

California:    Amending  the  **  juvenile  court  law,"  approved  March  8, 1909. 

Various  minor  amendments:  Raises  from  18  to  21  years  the  age  to  which 
the  act  is  applicable;  increases  iiunil>er  of  probation  officers  in  each  county 
and  reduces  their  salaries;  extends  powers  of  juvenile  court  judges. 

Ch.  369,  Apr.  5,  1911. 

California:    Defining  the  words   ''dependent  child"   in  the  "Juvenile  court 

law."  approved  March  8.  1909.  Ch.  4a  Feb.  17, 1911. 

I>elaware:    Providing  for  a  juvenile  court  for  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Creates  a  special  court  which  shall  have  sole  Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  relat- 
ing to  children,  including  juvenile  delinquents,  truants,  neglected,  incorrigible, 
and  dependent  children,  and  all  other  cases  where  the  custody  and  legal  pun- 
ishment of  children  is  in  question.  Ch.  262^,  Apr.  4,  1911. 

Florida:  Regulating  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent  and  delinquait 
children. 

Applies  to  children  under  17  years  of  age;  county  judge  made  judge  of 
Juvenile  court ;  provision  made  for  probation  officer  in  each  county ;  provisions 
for  adoption,  putting  into  family  homes  or  approved  institutions,  etc. ;  county 
Judge  may  require  reports  from  institution  or  home  having  custody  of  child. 

Ch.  6216  (No.  97),  June  6,  1911. 

Georgia:    Clerk  of  the  county  court  shall  be  clerk  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Ch.  125,  Mar.  18,  1912. 
liouisiana:    Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  relating 
to  juvenile  courta 

Makes  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  relating  to  juvenile  courts  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  the  police  Juries  of  the  several  parishes,  except  in  parishes 
containing  cities  or  towns.  See  also  Act  No.  48.  This  amendment  was  ratified 
by  the  people  November  8, 1910.  Act  No.  135,  July  5, 1910. 

I^ulsiana:  Suspending  Act  No.  83,  1908,  approved  June  30,  1908,  relating  to 
neglected  and  delinquent  children,  except  in  parishes  which  contain  incor- 
porated towns  of  over  7,000  inhabitants. 

Said  act  may  be  adopted  for  any  parish  by  resolution  of  the  police  Jury 
thereot  The  Juvenile  court  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans  and  the  district  courts 
outside  of  said  parish  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  trial  of  all  children  under 
17  charged  as  neglecteil  or  delinquent  children,  except  for  capital  crimes,  and 
of  all  persons  charged  with  contributing  to  the  neglect  or  delinquency  of  chil- 
dren under  17,  or  with  a  violation  of  any  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
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I^ysical,  moral,  or  mental  well-being  of  children  not  pimisbable  by  death  or 
hard  labor.  Act  No.  48,  June  29, 1910. 

NoTfl. — In  effect  January  1,  1911,  in  the  event  of  the  ratification  of  the  constlta- 
tional  amendment  proposed  by  Act  No.  185.  The  said  amendment  was  ratified  by  the 
people  on  November  8.  1010. 

Maryland:  Changing  the  name  of  the  Female  Honse  of  Befnge  to  the  name 
of  the  Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Laws  1910,  p.  393.  ch.  302.  Apr.  7,  3910. 
Maryland:    Amending  the  law  relating  to  kidnaping. 

Penalty  for  kidnai^ng  and  forcibly  or  fraudulently  carrying  any  person 
out  of  the  State,  imprisonment  for  21  years  (increased  from  5  to  12  years). 
Similar  penalty  provided  for  kidnaping  any  child  under  16. 

Ch.  46.  Mar.  31,  1910,  Laws  1910,  p.  92, 

Maryland:    Increasing  the  powers  of  magistrates  for  Juvenile  cases. 

Ch.  482,  Apr.  8,  1912. 

Maryland:  Amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  probation  of  vagrant,  dependent, 
and  vicious  children  In  Baltimore.  No  radical  change.  Makes  law  more 
specific.  Ch.  618,  Apr.  11,  1912. 

Michigan:  Relating  to  proceedings  upon  petition  concerning  a  delinquent, 
dependent,  or  neglected  cliild. 

The  court  may  [Instead  of  shall]  give  opportunity  for  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation by  the  county  agent  or  probation  officer.  No.  164,  Apr.  25,  1911. 

Mlssonri:  Kelating  to  juvenile  courts  in  counties  containing  a  population  of 
60,000  or  more. 

Applies  to  all  counties  above  the  prescribed  limit  and  repeals  the  separate 
provisions  relating  to  counties  with  a  population  between  100,000  and  150,000 
and  omits  the  exception  in  favor  of  counties  containing  first  or  second  class 
cities. 

Minor  changes.  S.  B.  115,  p.  177,  Apr.  11.  1911. 

Montana:  Providing  for  a  juvenile  court  procedure,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  probation  officers,  outlining  their  duties  and  specifying  their  com- 
pensation, defining  juvenile  delinquent  persons  and  a  delinquent  child,  provid- 
ing a  lawful  method  of  procedure  against  juvenile  delinquents,  their  parents 
and  guardians,  specifying  places  for  their  temporary  and  permanent  detention 
and  the  compensation  for  their  care,  providing  for  time  and  place  of  trial, 
providing  methods  and  means  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect. 

Ch.  122,  Mar.  7, 1911. 

New  Jersey:  An  act  relating  to  juvenile  offenders  and  enlarging  and  defining 
the  powers  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  and  enlarging  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  children's  guardians. 

1.  The  court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  may  commit  juvenile  d^in- 
qnents  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  State  board  of  children's  guardians. 

2.  If  the  parents  of  a  child  so  committed  are  able  to  maintain  the  child  the 
order  of  commitment  may  contain  an  order  requiring  said  parents  to  pay  to 
the  State  board  of  children's  guardians  not  less  than  $1.50  per  week  for 
maintenance,  not  less  than  $2  per  month  for  clothing,  and  such  as  may  have 
been  expended  for  medical  attendance. 

3.  If  the  said  delinquents  have  no  means  of  support  nor  relatives  legally 
chargeable  therefor,  the  court  shall  order  the  charges  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  delinquent  to  be  made  against  the  county  in  which  is  the  legal  settlement 
of  the- delinquent. 

4.  Upon  the  making  of  such  commitment  as  aforesnid  the  State  board  of 
children's  guardians  shall  thereupon  become  the  guardian  of  the  person  of 
said  juvenile  delinquent  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  said  delinquent  had 
been  committed  to  ^aid  board  as  a  public  charge.  The  said  board  shall  not 
surrender  the  guardianship  or  custody  of  said  juvenile  delinquent  to  its  par- 
ents without  the  written  aiqi^roval  of  the  court  which  made  the  commitment 

Ch.  13,  Mar.  14. 1910. 
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New  Jersey :  A  supplement  to  an  act  establishing  a  coart  for  the  trial  of  juve- 
nile offenders  and  defining  its  duties  and  powers,  approved  April  8,  1903. 

Prom  and  after  the  establishment  in  the  respective  counties  of  this  State 
of  a  house  of  detention,  all  complaints  lodged  against  juvenile  defendants 
before  any  police  judge,  recorder,  or  magistrate  in  such  county  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  juvenile  court  of  said  county  and  all  proceedings  following 
such  complaint  and  arrest  shall  be  before  the  said  county  juvenile  court; 
and  all  detentions,  overnight  commitments,  to  await  trial  of  juvenile  defend- 
ants not  paroled  shall  be  in  said  house  of  detention  in  such  county  and  not  in 
any  police  station  or  county  jail.  (Previous  provision  was  that  *Ht  shall  be 
lawful**  to  transfer  the  case  of  juvenile  defendants.  Such  transfer  was 
apparently  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.)  Gh.  182,  Apr.  9, 1910. 

New  Jersey:  Creating  a  juvenile  court  in  each  county  of  the  first  class  and 
defining  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  thereof.  Ch.  353,  Apr.  1, 1912. 

New  York:  Relating  to  inferior  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

There  shall  always  he  at  least  one  separate  part  of  the  court  in  each 
county  designated  as  the  chi1dren*s  court  for  the  hearing  and  disposition  of 
proceedings  and  cases  involving  the  trial  of  children,  and  each  of  such  courts 
shall  be  held  in  some  building  separate  and  apart  from  one  used  for  the 
trial  of  adults,  except  that  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  the  children's  court 
may  be  held  in  the  same  building,  but  in  a  room  separate  and  apart  from 
that  used  for  the  trial  of  adults. 

Whenever  under  any  provision  of  law  a  child  Is  taken  into  custody  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  officer  having  the  child  in  charge  and  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  take  such  child  to  the  children's  court,  if  in  session,  and,  if  not,  then 
to  the  rooms  of  a  duly  incorporated  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  officer  to  take  such  child  to 
any  police  station. 

The  children's  courts  and  the  justices  thereof  shall  hear  and  adjudicate 
all  charges  against  children  of  the  grade  of  or  under  section  2186  of  the 
penal  law,  permitted  to  be  tried  as  misdemeanors  and  all  charges  against 
children  for  which  they  can  be  found  guilty  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  all 
other  cases  in  which  the  court  or  any  justice  thereof  has  power  to  commie 
children  as  provided  by  law. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  now  conferred  by  law,  whenever 
a  child  is  charged  with  an  offense  of  the  grade  of  a  misdemeanor,  or  under 
section  2186  of  the  penal  law  permitted  to  be  tried  as  a  misdemeanor,  the 
justice  sitting  in  the  children's  court  shall  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
Interest  of  the  child  and  of  the  State  consider  the  child  not  as  upon  trial 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime  but  as  a  child  in  need  of  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  State;  to  that  end  he  may,  if  the  child  or  either  parent  or  any 
guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child  shall  so  request,  before  proceeding  with 
the  trial  of  the  child  for  the  offense  charged,  or  at  any  stage  of  the  trial 
and  t>efore  conviction,  suspend  the  trial  and  inquire  Into  all  the  facts  and 
surrounding  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  if  the  justice  shall  so  find,  he 
may  in  his  discretion,  in  lieu  of  proceeding  with  the  trial,  adjudge  the  child 
to  be  In  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  State,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
deal  with  such  child  in  all  respects  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  486  of 
the  penal  law  in  the  case  of  a  child  not  having  proper  guardianship. 

Ch.  659,  June  25.  1910. 

New  York:  Establishing  the  court  of  special  sessions  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
There  shall  always  be  a  separate  part  of  the  court  designated  as  the  chil- 
dren's court,  which  shall  have  in  the  first  instance  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
determine  all  offenses  committed  by  children  not  punishable  by  death  or 
life  imprisonment.  The  justice  sitting  in  said  court  shall,  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  interest  of  the  child  and  of  the  State,  consider  the  child  not  as  upon 
trial  for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  as  a  child  in  need  of  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  State  The  city  shall  provide  a  separate  place  of  detention 
for  children.  Ch.  676.  June  25,  1910.     (Sept  1.  1910.) 

New  York:    Charter  of  the  city  of  New  Rochelle. 

Provides  for  strict  separation  of  trials  of  juvenile  offenders  from  trials  of 
criminal  cafle&  Ch.  559,  June  21,  1910.    (Jan.  1,  1912.) 
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North  Dakota:    Providing  for  a  juvenile  court. 

Provides  that  all  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children  under  18 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  wards  of  the  State.  The 
district  courts  of  the  several  counties  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  under  this  act.  Said  court  shall  keep  a  separate  juvenile  record,  and 
may  be  called  the  juvenile  court  As  far  as  possible  proceedings  shall  be  held 
in  chambers  Said  courts  may  appoint  any  number  of  juvenile  officers  of 
either  sex,  to  serve  without  pay,  and  to  furnish  the  court  such  information 
and  assistance  as  the  court  may  require.  After  petition,  summons,  and  In- 
vestigation in  prescribed  form,  the  court  may  allow  any  dependent,  neglected, 
or  delinquent  child  to  remain  in  its  own  home  subject  to  the  friendly  visita- 
tions of  a  juvenile  officer,  or  may  commit  said  child  to  some  suitable  institu- 
tion. In  its  discretion  the  court  may  dismiss  the  petition  filed  under  this 
act  and  permit  proceedings  against  a  child  for  crime  or  misdemeanor.  Any 
child  under  18  arrested  with  or  without  a  warrant  shall  be  taken  before  the 
juvenile  court  instead  of  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  magistrate. 
The  said  court,  under  proper  conditions,  may  authorize  the  legal  adoption 
of  any  child  who  is  before  the  court  If  the  person  or  persons  Hable  in  law 
for  the  support  of  a  child  committed  to  an  institution  are  able  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  such  child,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order  requiring  such 
person  or  persons  to  pay  to  said  institution  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  said  child.  Oh.  177,  Mar.  8, 1911. 

Ohio:    Defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court 

H.  B.  No.  326,  p.  425,  June  12.  1911, 
Tennessee:    Care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Defining  and  regulating  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected, 
and  delinquent  children;  providing  for  their  disposition,  care,  education,  pro- 
tection, support,  maintenance,  and  punishment;  providing  for  their  guardian- 
ship and  adoption ;  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  courts  with  respect 
thereto;  establishing  and  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  juvenile  courts 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  State ;  prescribing  their  jurisdiction  and  powers 
and  the  procedure  therein;  providing  for  the  appointment  and  pay  of  proba- 
tion officers  of  such  courts  and  prescribing  their  duties  and  powers;  provid- 
ing for  the  separation  of  children  from  adults  when  confined  in  jails  or  other 
institutions;  providing  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  corporations, 
societies,  and  associations  receiving  children  under  this  act;  providing  a 
method  by  which  parents  shall  be  required  under  certain  conditions  to  sup- 
port or  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  neglected,  dependent,  or  delin- 
quent children;  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  parents,  guardians,  or  other 
responsible  persons  to  cause,  contribute  to,  or  encourage  dependency  or  d<^ 
linquency  or  neglect  of  children  and  fixing  the  punishment  therefor;  and 
providing  for  the  suspension  of  such  punishment  under  certain  conditions. 

Ch.  68,  July  3,  1911. 

Tennessee:    Creating  a  juvenile  court  for  Knox  County  and  defining  its  juris- 
diction.    (The  city  of  Knoxville  is  in  Knox  County.) 

Ch.  622,  Private  Acts,  July  8,  1911. 
Tennessee:    Creating  a  juvenile  court  for  the  County  of  Hamilton  and  defining 
its  jurisdiction.     (Hamilton  County  contains  the  city  of  Chattanooga.) 

Ch.  182,  Private  Acts,  Mar.  28,  1911. 
South  Carolina:   To  enlarge  and  define  duties  and  powers  of  probate  court  in 
relation  to  minors. 

Probate  court  may  assume  supervision,  care,  and  custody  of  any  child 
under  18  who  is  neglected  or  ill-treated  or  is  a  persistent  truant  from  school, 
or  habitually  associates  with  criminals  or  immoral  persons,  or  is  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  idleness,  or  is  liable  to  arrest,  or  has  been  arrested,  etc. 
Court  may  appoint  a  probation  officer  without  pay  to  look  after  child.  May 
take  child  from  parents  and  bind  him  over  to  an-  institution  or  some  responsi- 
ble person  willing  to  care  for  child  and  give  him  a  reasonable  amount  of  edu- 
cation. If  confinement  is  necessary  before  hearing,  child  shall  not  be  in- 
carcerated in  same  room  vdth  adult  criminals,  but  in  a  separate  room  of 
detrition  outside  the  jail  or  guardhouse. 

No.  429,  Feb.  26, 1912.    (No  governor's  signature.) 
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Utah:   Amending  certain  acts  relating  to  Juvenile  conrts. 

Clerk  provided  for  Juvenile  court  in  first-class  cities.  Jurisdiction  of 
Juvenile  court  sliall  extend  to  certain  offenses  by  or  against  children  under 
18  (instead  of  18  and  under).  Parents  may  be  required  to  contribute  to  sup- 
port of  children  committed.  Provision  for  Juries  in  trials  of  adults  of  offenses 
against  children.  Term  "  delinquent  child  "  shall  not  include  persons  guilty 
of  an  ofTense  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life. 

Ch.  56,  Mar.  9.  1911. 

Utah:  Giving  the  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction  over  offenses  under  the  act  relat- 
ing to  tlie  encouragement  of  Juvenile  offenses.  Oh.  55,  Mar.  9,  1911. 

Washington:  Amending  sections  3,  7,  10,  13,  and  16  of  chapter  190,  acts  of 
1909,  relating  to  the  powers  of  Juvenile  courts  and  the  care  of  delinquent 
children. 

In  .counties  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more  the  Judges  of  the  supe- 
rior court  may  designate  one  of  their  number  to  be  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court. 
County  commissioners  fix  salaries  of  probation  officers  and  persons  in  charge 
of  detention  houses.  Hearings  of  Juvenile  cases  shall  be  held  apart  from 
other  court  proceedings  and  may  be  in  secret.  Counties  having  50,000  popu- 
lation or  more  may  maintain  a  detention  room  or  house. 

Ch.  56,  Mar.  11,  1911.  • 


n.  (d)  Conduct  of  Children. 

Xehraska:    Making  it  unlawful  for  any  minor  under  18  to  smoke  cigarettes  or 

to  use  tobacco  In  any  form.  Ch.  181,  Apr.  10,  1911. 

Nevada:    Prohibiting  any  minor  to  remain  In  any  saloon. 

Ch.  152,  Mar.  22,  1911. 

North  Dakota:    Prohibiting  children  under  15  years  of  age  from  carrying  or 
using  firearms.  Ch.  134,  Mar.  3,  1911. 


n.   (e)  Truant,  Detention,  Reform  Schools,  and   Schools  for 

Dependents. 

niJnois:  Relating  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  counties  for  the  tuition, 
maintenance,  and  care  of  dependent  girls  committed  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 

Amount  fixed  at  $15  per  month  for  each  girl  under  18  years  of  age. 

S.  B.  482,  p.  509,  May  29,  1911. 

niinois:  Authorizing  school  directors  and  boards' of  education  to  establish 
and  maintain  classes  and  schools  for  delinquent  children  committed  by  courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  providing  for  the  payment  from  the  State 
treasury  of  the  excess  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  said  classes  and 
schools  over  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  elementary  schools  for 
normal  children. 

The  excess  cost  for  each  pupil  shall  not  exceed  $190  each.  All  classes  and 
schools  established  under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  H.  B.  No.  461,  p.. 504,  June  2, 1911. 

Indiana:    Concerning  commitments  to  Indiana  Girls'  School. 

Specifies  form  of  commitment.  Incorrigible  girls  over  18  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Indiana  Woman's  Prison  or  recalled  therefrom.  If  within  six  months 
a  girl  committed  proves  to  be  physically  or  mentally  unfit,  after  examination 
by  specified  physicians  and  officials,  she  shall  be  returned  to  the  county  whence 
she  came.  Ch.  262,  Mar.  6,  1911. 
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Iowa:  AuthoriziDg,  in  (be  di^ci-etion  of  tbe  court,  the  couimitment  of  girls  to 
any  reputable  Institution  for  the  detention  and  reformation  of  wayward  and 
fallen  girls  Instead  of  to  the  State  Industrial  School. 

Allowance,  $16  per  month  for  each  girl  so  committed,  payable  by  the  county 
of  the  legal  settlement  of  the  girl.  Ch.  138,  Apr.  15,  1911. 

Iowa:  Fixing  the  minimum  monthly  allowance  for  the  8UiH;x>rt  of  the  boys' 
department  of  the  State  Industrial  school  at  $6,100  (instead  of  $5,500),  and 
of  the  girls'  department  at  $3,600  (instead  of  $3,000). 

CtL  138,  Apr.  15.  1911. 

Iowa:  Fixing  the  ages  of  children  who  may  be  committed  to  the  Industrial 
school  at  10  to  18,  Instead  of  9  to  16.  Ch.  136,  Apr.  15.  1911. 

Kansas:  Raising  from  16  to  18  years  the  maximum  age  of  girls  who  may  be 
conmiitted  to  tbe  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls.     Ch.  301,  Mar.  14,  1911. 

Kentucky:  Creating  a  parental  home  and  school  commission  In  counties  con- 
taining a  city  of  first  class  (Louisville). 

Seven  members  (two  women)  appointed  by  county  judge. 

Superintendent  appointed  at  $2,000. 

Provision  for  lands,  buildings,  etc.,  for  care  and  maintenance  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children  committed  to  It  by  county  judge  or  juvenile  court 
judge.    Fiscal  court  may  levy  tax  of  2  cents  per  $100  for  said  Institution. 

Ch.  106,  Mar.  15,  1912. 

Kentucky:   Appropriating  $37,928.09  to  pay  debts  of  reform  schools. 

Prohibits  officers  from  exceeding  appropriations  In  future. 

Ch.  136,  Mar.  19,  1912. 

Maine:  Consolidating  the  management  of  the  State  juvenile  Institutions, 
namely,  the  State  School  for  Boys,  at  South  Portland,  and  the  Maine  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  at  Hnllowell. 

Control  of  both  institutions  vested  in  a  board  of  '*  trustees  of  juvenile  In- 
stitutions." Cai.  160,  Mar.  30,  1911. 

Massachusetts:  Establishing  a  board  to  be  known  as  trustees  of  Massachu- 
setts training  schools. 

Abolishes  the  boards  of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  at  Westborough;  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster;  and  the  Industrial  school 
for  boys  at  Shirley,  and  creates  a  central  board  of  control  for  such  Institu- 
tions, to  be  composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Ch.  566,  June  22,  1911. 

Minnesota:  Relating  to  detention  homes  for  dependent,  neglected,  or  delin- 
quent children. 

Such  children  may  be  placed  by  the  juvenile  court  In  any  detention  home 
or  orphans*  home  conducted  by  any  charitable  Institution  where  the  inmates 
are  taught  the  branches  of  study  usually  pursued  in  our  public  schools  and 
where  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  gardening  Is  studied  and  carried  on  by  the 
Inmates  thereof.  Ch.  353,  Apr.  20,  19U. 

Missouri:  Increasing  from  100  to  300  acres  the  area  of  land  that  may  be 
acquired  for  a  parental  school  by  any  county  containing  betwe^i  150,000  and 
500,000  Inhabitants. 

Authorizes  the  county  court  of  any  such  county  to  condemn  land. 

H.  B.  972,  p.  138,  Apr.  8,  1911. 

Missouri:  Increasing  from  $75  to  $120  per  annum  the  amount  payable  by  the 
proper  county  for  the  support  of  each  Inmate  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls.  H.  B.  919,  p.  119,  Mar.  24,  1911. 
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BOMonrl:   Amending  an  act  relating  to  trnant  or  parental  schoola 

Omits  age  limitation  of  pupils,  and  also  the  provision  that  they  shall  be 
deemed  Jurenile  disorderly  persons.  Such  schools  may  receive  children  com- 
mitted thereto  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  For  every  child  so 
committed  the  board  of  education  maintaining  the  school  shall  receive  $10 
per  month  from  the  city  or  county  from  which  such  child  was  committed. 

S.  B.  263,  p.  403.  Apr.  3,  1911 

Nebraska:    Making  Howard  Day,  September  2,  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State.  Ch.  135.  Mar.  6,  1911. 

New  Hampshire:   Amending  chapter  284,  section  14,  as  amended  by  chapter  34 
of  the  laws  of  1909. 

"  Section  14.  Whenever  a  minor  under  the  age  of  17  years  shall  be  con- 
victed of  an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment,  otherwise  than  for  life,  and 
shall  be  sentenced  accordingly,  the  court  or  justice,  upon  application  of  the 
minor,  his  friends*  or  the  Staters  attorney,  may  order  that,  Instead  of  such 
imprisonment,  the  minor  may  be  sent  to  and  be  kept  employed  and  instructed 
at  the  industrial  school  for  such  term,  not  extending  beyond  the  nge  of  21 
years,  as  the  court  or  Justice  shall  Judge  most  for  his  true  interest  and  bene- 
fit provided  he  shall  conduct  himself  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
school.  A  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  his  commitment 
and  detentlcm  at  the  school."  Ch.  155,  Apr.  14,  1911. 

New  Jersey:    An  act  to  further  amend  an  act  to  establish  schools  of  detention, 
approved  March  27,  1906. 

When  the  number  of  commitments  in  any  county  of  dependent  and  delin- 
qnent  children  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the  maintenance  of  a  house  of  deten- 
tion within  such  county,  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court,  arrange  with  any  reputable  incorpo- 
rated institution  in  the  State  for  homeless  or  neglected  children  for  the  board 
and  care  of  such  children  as  may  t>e  committed  by  the  said  Judge.  The  said 
children  shall  be  sent  regularly  to  a  public  district  school  or  to  a  school  main- 
tained by  such  society.  The  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  any  county  may 
purchase  lands  near  such  institution  wherever  it  may  be  located  in  the  State 
and  erect  and  furnish  buildings  thereon  for  the  care  of  children  committed 
from  said  county.  Not  over  $3,000  may  be  expended  for  such  purpose,  and 
such  amount  may  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  or  by  taxation. 

Ch.  99,  Apr.  6. 1910. 

New  Jersey:    Providing  for  the  maintenance  of  detention  homes  for  Juvenile 
offenders  in  cities  of  the  first  dass.  Ch.  50,  Mar.  21, 1911. 

New  Jersey:    Counties  of  first  class  may  establish  parental  schools  for  javenlle 
delinquents  under  18.    Special  attention  to  industrial  training  and  agriculture. 

Five  trustees   (one  woman)    appointed  by  Judge  or  Judges  of  court  of 
common  pleas. 
Paroits  may  be  required  to  contribute  to  support  of  inmates. 

Ch.  827,  Apr.  1,  1912. 

New  York:   Amending  the  State  charities  law  relative  to  the  age  of  inmates 
conunitted  to  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls. 

Ch.  486,  June  28,  1911. 

New  York:    An  incorrigible  child  may  be  transferred  from  one  institution  to 
another  better  suited  to  care  for  him.  Ch.  169,  Apr.  5,  1912. 

North  Carolina:    Establishing  a  Reform  and  Manual  Training  School  for  Col- 
ored Youths. 

Control  by  board  of  15  trustees;  contemplates  State  aid,  but  not  entire 
support  by  State.  May  receive  delinquent  colored  children  between  7  and  16, 
duly  committed,  and  retain  them  during  minority  or  until  reformed.  * 

Ch.  122,  Mar.  7,  1911. 
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Ohio:  Pioylding  that  any  girl  committed  to  the  Qirls*  Industrial  Home  ihall 
be  conveyed  thereto  by  a  soitable  woman. 

H.  B.  No.  314,  p.  303,  June  6,  1911. 

Ohio:    Providing  for  the  parole  of  inmates  of  the  Girls*  Industrial  Home. 

Contemplates  the  appointment  of  four  discreet  women  to  act  as  parole 
officers.  H.  B.  No.  229.  p.  351,  June  13,  1911. 

Oregon:  Cbanging  the  name  of  the  State  Reform  School,  located  in  Marlon 
County,  to  the  Oregon  State  Training  School.  Oh.  47,  F^.  11,  1911. 

South  Carolina:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  establish  an  industrial  school  for 
boys,  etc.,  approved  February  24,  1906. 

Bxtends  the  age  limits  for  admission  to  the  seventeenth  birthday;  pro- 
vides for  the  retention  of  all  inmates  throughout  their  minority  unless 
sooner  released  by  proper  authority;  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  boys 
committed  and  expense  of  same.  Act  411,  F^.  26,  1910. 

South  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  custody  of  destitute,  abandoned,  or  unpro- 
tected chUdren.  Act  76,  Feb.  14,  1911. 

South  Carolina:    Industrial  school  for  boys  shall  be  supported  by  State  (in- 
stead of  by  coimties  in  proportion  to  number  of  inmates  from  each). 
Vetoed  by  governor  and  passed  over  veto.  No.  298,  1912. 

Texas:  Providing  for  the  employment  of  a  chaplain  for  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Training  of  Juv^iiles. 

All  inmates  shall  be  required  to  attend  at  least  one  religious  service  every 
Sunday.  The  chaplain  shall  demote  his  time  to  the  religious  and  moral 
training  and  education  of  said  inmates.  Ch.  106,  Mar.  25,  1911. 

Utah:  Amending  law  relating  to  detention  homes  for  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children. 

Extends  the  requirement  for  the  establishment  of  such  homes  to. counties 
containing  cities  of  the  second  class,  if  recommended  by  the  juvenile  court 
commission. 

In  lieu  of  teaching  the  common-school  branches  at  the  said  detention  homes 
the  superintendents  thereof,  witn  the  consent  of  the  juvenile  court  com- 
mission, may  arrange  to  send  the  inmates  to  the  nearest  public  schoola 

Ch.  54,  Mar.  9,  19U. 

Utah:    Relating  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School. 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  the  attorney  general,  superintendoit  of  public 
instruction,  and  five  citizens,  not  more  than  three  of  the  five  citizens  being 
of  the  same  political  party.  Ch.  39.  Mar.  9,  1911. 

Vermont:    Relating  to  commitments  to  Vermont  Industrial  School. 

Repeals  provision  for  alternative  sentences.  City  and  municipal  as  well  as 
county  courts  may  commit  persons  over  16  to  said  school.  Any  person  con- 
fined in  said  school  who  does  not  obey  the  regulations  thereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  house  of  correction  upon  written  order  of  governor. 

No.  234,  Jan.  19.  1911. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  allow  compensation  to  the  ''Virginia  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls"  for  caring  for  girls  committed  to  its  custody  and  control 
under  a  commitment  of  a  court,  judge,  or  justice.         Ch.  165,  Mar.  14,  1910. 

Virginia:  An  act  to  establish  a  free  public  school  on  the  grounds  of  the  Negro 
Reformatory  Association  of  Virginia,  in  Hanover  County,  etc 

Said  school  to  be  for  boys  confined  in  such  institution;  appropriates  $600 
per  aUAum.  Ch.  206,  Mar.  15,  1910. 
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Virginia:  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  places  of  abode  and  for  the  cus- 
tody and  gnardianshlp  of  vidons  or  neglected  children,  approved  March  14, 
1908. 

Provides  that  such  children  may  not  be  "  placed  out  *'  by  custodial  institu- 
tions, etc.,  as  apprentices  to  any  occupation  in  violation  of  any  law  against 
child  labor.  Provides  that  cliildren  "  placed  out  *'  shall  be  visited  at  least  once 
in  six  months  (instead  of  three).  Ch.  157.  Mar.  14, 1910. 

West  Virgiiiia:  Establishing  the  West  Virginia  Oolored  Orphans'  Home,  near 
Huntington,  County  of  Cabel],  providing  for  the  mauagement  thereof,  and  au- 
thorizing the  board  of  control  of  the  State  to  purchase  the  farm  and  buildings 
used  by  the  West  Virginia  Normal  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Orphans. 

Ch.  24,  Feb.  24,  1911. 

Wyoming:  Establishing  a  reform  institution  within  the  State  to  be  known 
as  "  The  Wyoming  Industrial  Institute."  Ch.  107,  Mar.  1,  1911. 
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Academies,  Ky.,  216:  Mass.,  219;  N.  H., 
N.  J.,  220. 

Accounting,  uniform  system,  State  insti- 
tutions, Ariz.,  241. 

Age,  school.  Mass.,  170. 

Agricultural  colleges,  247-251.  Bee  aUo 
under  names  of  States. 

Agricultural  education,  14.  203-204,  225. 
230-236,  244.  See  alto  under  names  of 
States. 

Agricultural  extension,  Del.,  244. 

Agriculture,  elementary,  added  to  electlyea 
in  examinations  for  high  school  teach- 
ers. Ohio.  129. 

Agriculture,  instruction,  La.,  Mass..  Minn., 
201 ;  Neb..  N.  Y.,  Va.,  202 ;  Wyo..  203. 

Alabama,  agricultural  education,  213.  225, 
230;  apnroprlatlons  for  public  schools. 
72 ;  chila  labor,  171 ;  county  boards  or 
education,  32;  county  high  schools.  State 
aid.  91-02 ;  county  superlntondents.  79 ; 
deaf  and  blind,  schools,  272 ;  domestic 
science,  teaching.  225 ;  educational  corpo- 
rations. 256-257 ;  farmers'  institutes. 
213;  industrial  school  for  white  boys. 
271;  public  school  libraries.  265-266; 
qualifications  of  teachers,  120;  reform 
school.  Juvenile  negro  lawbreakers.  271 ; 
school  attendance.  162-163  :  ^school  build- 
ings, 114:  school  funds.  32;  school  holi- 
days. 164;  school  lands,  selling.  73; 
State  department  of  education.  24 ;  State 
normal  schools,  154  ;  teachers'  institutes. 
160-161 :  trade  schools,  237 ;  training  of 
nurses,  252 :  wrongs  to  children,  27o. 

Alabama,  Unlyerslty  of,  appropriations, 
243. 

Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  appro- 
priation, 252. 

Alabama   Polytechnic   Institute,   approprla- 
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Arkansas,  agricultural  education,  230;  as- 
sistant deputy  superintendent,  24 ;  con- 
solidation of  school  districts,  63;  cor- 
poral punishment.  187 ;  dependents  and 
delinquents.  272:  educational  corpora- 
tions, 257  ;  Juvenile  courts.  279  ;  libraries, 
259;  prohibition  districts.  119;  school 
directors,  41 ;  school  districts.  40,  59, 
63;  school  holidays,  165;  secretaries  of 
school  boards,  40;  State  high  school 
board,  24 ;  teachers'  contracts,  133 ; 
teachers'  institutes.  161. 

Arkansas.  University  of.  medical  depart- 
ment, 252;  selection  of  treasurer.  243. 

Art  association,  admission  of  school  chil- 
dren and  teachers,  Ind.,  42. 

Art  commissions,  cities.  Wis..  57-58. 

Attendance,  combulsory  school.  13.  18-19. 
22,  50.  162-185.  See  also  under  names 
of  States, 


Bequests  to  schools.  93-94. 

Bibliography.   287-293. 

Blind,  scnools,  269-270.  See  also  under 
names  of  States. 

Boards  of  education,  bonds  of  treasurers, 
Ohio,  55 ;  cities  and  towns,  secretaries, 
Ark..  40 ;  hi3:h  school,  powers  and  duties. 
N.  Dak.,  30 ;  irregularly  elected.  111..  41 ; 
liability  for  contracts,  W.  Va.,  57; 
parish,  electing  printer.  La.,  46 ;  publi- 
cation of  proceealngs.  N.  Mex..  49;  re- 
ports of  financial  transactions.  N.  C. 
55 ;  township,  discontinuance.  Ind.,  65 ; 
township  Bciiool  districts,  organization, 
Ohio.  55.     See  also  Directors,  school. 

Boards  of  education  (city),  appointment  of 
members.  N.  J.,  48-40 ;  borrowing  money 
on  bonds.  Nebr..  48;  duties  of  clerks, 
Utah,  66;  election  and  term  of  office,  N. 
Mex..  49;  fining  employees,  N.  Y.  Cltv. 
54 ;  powers  and  duties.  Cal.,  33.  Ga..  41. 
Kans.,  43.  Ky.,  44-45.  Me.,  46,  N.  Y. 
City,  50,  N.  Dak,  19. 

Boards  of  education  (county),  appointing 
members.  N.  C.  37 ;  disbursements.  Ky.. 
35 ;  powers  and  duties.  Ala.,  32.  Ga.,  33. 
Ky..  34,  Ore.,  38;  president,  failure  to 
qualify.  W.  Va.,  57 ;  salaries,  Minn.,  36. 

Boards  of  education  (district),  compensa- 
tion and  expenses^,  Minn..  47 ;  employ- 
ment of  lecturers,  wis.,  57 ;  forbidden  in- 
terest In  school  contracts,  Mich..  93 ;  pay 
of  clerks,  Va.,  57 ;  suits  against.  N.  Y., 
64. 

Boards  of  education  (State),  24-32:  ap- 
pointment of  members,  Mass.,  26,  Penn., 
21  :  contingent  fund,  Ala.,  24 ;  powers 
and  duties,  Ariz.,  9,  Del.,  24-25,  Idaho, 
11,  Iowa,  25.  Nev..  15,  N.  .!.,  27-29. 
Okla.,  31,  T'tah,  32 ;  term  of  office.  R.  I.. 
31.  S.  C.  32. 

Boards  of  education.  State,  district,  paro- 
chial, and  municipal,  term  of  office,  La., 
46. 

Bonds  and  indebtedness  (schools),  county, 
district,  and  municipal.  12.  19,  58,  60- 
61,  94-103.  Bee  aUo  under  names  of 
States. 

Brown  University,  IL  I.,  teachers*  training* 
247. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  school  bonds,  100. 

Buildings  (school),  Penn.,  20-21:  used  as 
civic  and  social  centers,  Ky.,  110,  Mass., 
110. 

Buildings,  State  educational,  lU.,  13 ;  N.  Y., 
18. 

Buildings  and  sites  (school),  decoration 
and  sanitation.  115-119 :  general  infor- 
mation, 108-114 ;  prohibition  districts, 
110;  State  aid,  114;  United  States  flag 
and  schools,  119-125.  See  also  under 
names  of  Statee. 


California,  agricultural  education,  230; 
board  of  education,  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  33;  child  labor,  172;  col- 
leges and  seminaries  of  learning,  incorpo- 
ration, 257 ;  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts, 165 ;  conventions  of  district  trus- 
tees, 41 ;  county  superintendents,  32 ; 
demands  against  school  districts,  94 ;  de- 
pendents and  delinquents,  272 ;  farmers' 
institutes,  244;  health  instruction,  199; 
high  schools,  214;  industrial  education, 
201;  instruction  in  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian,  204;  Juvenile  courts,  279: 
libraries,  259;  private  and  endowed 
higher  institutions,  254 ;  public-school 
libraries,  266;  school  bonds,  95;  school 
census,  164:  school  districts,  64;  school 
funds,  79,  83-84;  school  lands,  41,  73; 
school  trustees,  41 ;  schoolhouses,  use  of 
for  social  and  civic  purposes,  41 ;  State 
normal  schools,  154;  State  university 
fund.  243 ;  teachers*  contracts,  133-134 ; 
teachers'  institutes,  161 ;  teachers'  pen- 
sions, 137 ;  teachers'  salaries,  136 ;  vacci- 
nation of  school  children.  188. 

California,  University  of,  law  school,  252. 

Carnegie  fund,  and  State  universities,  246- 
247. 

Census,  school.  Cal.,  Colo.,  Fla.,  Mont.,  N. 
Dak..  Va.,  164. 

Census  marshals,  Nev.,  17. 

Certificates  (teachers),  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  126-133;  Idaho,  12; 
Nev.,  16 ;  new  system,  N.  Dak.,  19 ;  Pa., 
22. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  independent  school  dis- 
trict, 72. 

Child  labor,  13,  171-185.  See  also  under 
names  of  States, 

Children,  conduct.  Nebr..  Nev.,  N.  Dak., 
283 ;  wrongs  to,  276-278. 

Cities,  taxation  for  schools,  103-107. 

City  boards  of  education.  See  Boards  of 
education,  city. 

Civic  centers,  use  of  school  buildings,  Kans., 
110;  Mass.,  110;  Mo..   110. 

Civics,  instruction,  N.  Mex.,  198. 

Civil  service  commission,  powers  and  duties, 
N.  J.,  49. 

Classification,  plan,  6-8. 

Clemson  College,  S.  C,  professorships,  246; 
work.  250. 

College  fraternities.  See  Fraternities,  col- 
lege. 

Colleges  and  universities.  State.  241-247; 
teachers'   diplomas.   132-133. 

Colorado,  agricultural  education,  230; 
child  labor.  172 ;  condemnation  of  pri- 
vate property  for  public  purposes,  92; 
dependents  and  delinquents,  272;  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  269;  financial  state- 
ment, school  districts,  92 :  physical  ex- 
amination of  children,  190 ;  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  120:  school  census, 
164 ;   school   elections,   59 ;   school   fund, 

?ermanent  emergency,  84;  school  lands. 
3 ;    school    taxes,    103 ;    State    normal 
school.    154 ;    teachers'    summer    normal 
schools.    161 ;    transportation    of    pupils 
to  school,  165. 
Colorado,     university     of,     appropriations, 

242. 
Colored   schools,   employment   of   teachers. 
Okla..  38. 


Commerce  and  finance,  school,  Mass.,  253. 

Commissioners  of  education,  duties,  N.  Y., 
29 ;  terms  of  office,  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  50. 

Commissioners  (school),  vacancies  inboard, 
Rutland,  Vt,,  57;  State,  removal,  N.  Y., 
55. 

Committees  (school),  powers  and  duties. 
R.  I.,  56;  Cambridge,  Me.,  47;  reducing 
number    of   members,    Newton,    Me.,    47. 

Compulsory  school  attendance.  See  Atten- 
ance,  compulsory  school. 

Connecticut,  child  labor,  172-173;  deaf 
and  dumb,  schools.  268;  dependents  and 
delinquents.  272 ;  sale  of  tobaceo  to  chil- 
dren. 277;  school  districts,  64;  school 
hygiene,  188-189;  Stote  aid  to  -public 
schools,  84 ;  superintendents  of  schools, 
41;  transportation  of  children  to  school, 
165. 

Consolidation  of  schools,  Ark.,  63 ;  Cal.,  64. 
165;  Ga.  64:  Idaho,  12;  Iowa,  65: 
Kans..  65:  Minn..  67-69;  Nebr.,  69: 
N  C;^37:  R.  I.,  16^;  S.  C,  167;  S.  Dak. 
71 ;  W.  Va.,  72;  Wis..  168-169.  See  also 
Transportation  of  pupils  to  school. 

Continuation  schools,  Mass.,  237;  Wis.. 
237-241. 

Contracts,  teachers,  133-154. 

Corporal  punishment.  Ark.,  Mass..  Mo.,  187. 

Corporations  of  an  educational  character. 
256-259. 

C^ounty  boards  of  education.  See  Boards  of 
education,  county. 

CJounty  school  commissioners.  See  School 
commissioners,  county. 

County  superintendents  of  schools.  See 
Superintendents  of  schools,   county. 

Crime,  rewards  for  detection  and  punish- 
ment. La.,  46. 

Cr^pled  children.   Indigent,   hospital,   Pla., 


Dartmouth   College,    N.    H.,   appropriation. 

Deaf   and    dumb,    schools,    268-269.      See 

also  under  names  of  States. 
Decoration  of  school  buildings,  115-119. 
Defective   classes,    education.      See   Special 

classes,  education. 
Degrees,  academic,  N.  J.,  242;  Mass.,  241. 

253. 
Delaware,  gifts  in  trust  for  public  schools. 

92;  Juvenile  courts.  279;  libraries,  269; 

school  buildings,   114 :  school   fund.  84 ; 

school  tax,  81:  State  board  of  education, 

powers  and  duties,  24-25;  State  normal 

schools,    15.^ ;   teachers'   pensions,    137. 
Delaware    College,    agricultural    extension. 

244 ;  chair  of  history,  244. 
Delinquent  children,  Idaho.  13. 
Delinquents  and  dependents,  welfare,  271- 

Dental  clinics,  schools.  N.  J..  191. 

Departments  of  education,  vocations  of  em- 
ployees, N.  Y..  50. 

Dependent   children,   schools,   283-287. 

Dependents  and  delinquents,  welfare,  271- 
287.     See  also  under  names  of  States, 

Detroit,  school  district,  66-67. 

Diplomas  (teachers),  normal  school,  college, 
and  university.  132-133. 

Directors  (school),  city  boards.  Wis..  58; 
conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  school 
teacher.  Ark.,  41  ;  election  and  duties. 
Pa.,  20;  employment  of  teachers.  Mo.. 
48 ;  powers  and  duties,  Oreg.,  66.  Pa., 
56 :  removal.  La.,  35 ;  salary  and  term  of 
office.  Pa.,  21. 

Discipline  (school),  corporal  punl'^hment, 
187:  fire  drills.  187-188;  general  infor- 
mation. 186-187;  school  fraternities,  188. 
Bee  also  under  names  of  States. 

Diseases,  prevention,  Idaho,  13;  N.  Dak.. 
20. 

District  school,  abandonment,  Ind.,  42-43. 

District  trustees,  conventions.  Cal.,  41 ; 
powers  and  duties,  Idaho,  12. 
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Dlttrictt,  prohibition.  Ark..  Ky..  Md.,  N.  Y.. 
R.  I..  8.  C,  Tenn.,  119. 

Districts  (school),  action  awilnst,  S.  C, 
56 ;  altering  and  formlne .  wis..  32 ;  an- 
nexation of  territory,  Cal..  64 ;  appro- 
priations. Minn.,  87  ;  antborlty  of  officers. 
Wash.,  57;  bond  elections,  Ariz..  58; 
boundary  lines,  Kans.,  66.  Ky.,  66,  Minn., 
69.  Mo..  69.  Wis..  72,  Tex..  39 ;  claim  of 
clerk.  Mont..  48 ;  consolidation.  Ark..  63, 

of 
te- 
J4. 

In- 
nt. 
ice 
lis 

SI 

k.. 
J9. 
6; 
te, 
3; 
?.. 

8., 
Al. 

ite 
on 
In 
sa- 
ir- 

D  y. 

va..   «v. 
Domestic    science.    Instruction,    Ala..    225 ; 

AriE..  201 ;  La..  201. 
Donations    to    schools.      Bee    Bequests    to 

schools. 
Drawing.  Instruction,  Arls..  Miss..  200. 
Drinking  cups,  use  of  common,  forbidden. 

Conn..   188-89;    III.,   Kans..   kd..  Mass., 


N.  H..  N.  J..  189. 
Due   West    Female    College,    S. 
changed,  256. 


C. 


Edncatlonal  commissions.  Mont.,  26;  N. 
Dak..  30. 

Elections,  school.  Aris..  58;  Colo.,  59;  Ga., 
59;  III,  59;  Kans.,  60;  Ky..  60;  La., 
60-61 ;  Tex.,  63 ;  Mich..  61 ;  klnn.,  61 ; 
Mo..  61 ;  N.  Y..  62 ;  N.  Dak..  62 ;  Okla., 
62;  S.  C.  62-63;  S.  Dak.,  62;  Wash., 
63 ;  W   Va.,  63. 

Elementary  education  (administrative  con- 
trol and  superrlslon),  administrative 
units.  63-72  (Bee  aUo  Districts;  Town- 
ships ;  etc.)  ;  county  boards  and  officers. 
82-40;  district,  township,  and  municipal 
boards  and  officers,  40-68;  general,  9- 
24 ;  school  meetings,  58-63 ;  State  boards 
and  officers.  24-32. 

Elementary  education,  special  State  aid. 
83-91.     Bee  also  under  namea  of  Btatea. 

Elementary   schools,   teachers.   120-132. 

Ethics,  teaching.  Del..  111..  200. 

Evening  schools,  Ind..  Md..  205-206 ;  Mass., 
Oreg..  206. 

Examinations,  eighth  grade.  Idaho.  13. 

Examinations,  teachers,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  126-133. 

Expenditures,  school,  Ind..  42. 

Explanatory  note,  5. 


F. 


Farmers'   Institutes.  Ala..  213;   Cal.,   244; 

La..  Md..  213. 
Farms,  demonstration.  S.  Dak..  203-204. 
Feeble-minded,  education,  270-271. 


Finance  and  support  (county,  district  and 
municipal),  general.  92-94;  local  bonds 
and  Indebtedness.  94-103;  local  taxation 
for  school  purposes.  103-107.  Bee  also 
under  names  of  Btatea. 

Finance  and  support  (State),  general.  72- 
73 ;  general  apportionment  of  school 
funds,  and  special  State  aid  for  elemen- 
tary education.  83-91 ;  permanent  school 
funds.  79-83;  special  aid  for  secondary 
education.  91-92;  school  lands.  73-78; 
taxation  for  school  purposes,  80-83.  Bee 
also  under  names  of  Btates. 

"  Financial  officer,"  term  defined,  N.  J.,  49. 

Fire  drills,  Iowa.  187-188 ;  Mich..  188; 
Mont,  205 ;  N.  Y.,  188 ;  Pa..  200 ;  R.  I., 
188. 

Fire  escapes,  school  buildings,  Iowa,  108 ; 
Kans.,  108;  Md.,  189;  Mich.,  110. 

First  aid  to  the  injured,  instruction.  Mass.. 
205. 

Flag.  United  States,  and  public  schools. 
119-125. 

Flag  day,  Mass..  203. 

Florida,  certification  of  teachers.  132;  de- 
pendents and  delinquents.  272 ;  higher 
education.  241 ;  hospital  for  Indigent 
crippled  children,  270;  Juvenile  courts, 
27^;  libraries,  259-260;  school  bonds, 
95 ;  school  census.  164 ;  school  holidays. 
165;    school    lands.    73;    State    textbook 

;rainlng 


Miss., 

a.,  82; 
5;  Ky.. 
lio,  55: 
Dce  and 


( 

252-253. 
Georgia  State  Sanitarium,   training  school 

for  nurses,  252. 
Grade  supervisors.    Bee  Supervisors,  grade. 
Greek   letter  fraternities,   Miss..  245. 
Grounds,  school.  Pa,,  2(^21. 


Hawaii,  public  schools,  maintenance,  11 ; 
teachers  with  tuberculosis  forbidden  in 
schools.   134. 

Health  regulations,  schools.  188-198. 

Heating  apparatus,  contract  for  school- 
houses.  N.  J..  49. 

High  school  board.  State,  powers  and 
duties.  N.  Dak..  30. 

High   school   inspection.   Ohio.   224. 

Hlah  schools.  13,  22-23*  38.  91-92.  120- 
132.  214-224.  Bee  aUo  Academies;  Sec- 
ondary education ;  and  under  names  of 
States. 

Higher  educational  institutions.  241-247. 
Bee  also  Colleges  and  universities;  and 
under  names  of  Btates. 
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History,  instruction.  Me.,  N.  MeZM  108. 
Holidays,  school,  Ala..  164;  Ark.,  Fla.,  Rr.. 

La..  Mass.,  Miss.,  N.  Mex.,  Ohio,   R.  I., 

W.  Va..  165. 
Houses   of   Ill-fame,   location  near   schools 

forbidden,  Nev..  18. 
Hysiene,    school.    22,    188-193.      See    also 

Medical  inspection  of  schools. 

I. 

Idaho,  deaf  and  blind,  schools,  268;  delin- 

auent  school  taxes,  41 :  dependents  and 
elinquents,  272;  feeble-minded,  educa- 
tion, 270;  public-school  system,  code  of 
laws,  11-12;  school  bonds,  95:  school 
lands,  73;  school  sanitation,  189;  State 
normal  schools,  155. 

Idaho.  University  of,  am'icnltural  collejre 
fund,  244 ;  appropriations,  244 ;  build- 
infiTS,  244. 

Illinois,    board    of    education.    Irregularly 


i 

school  lands.  74;  school  taxes,  103:' State 
fund  for  persons  afflicted  with  hydro- 
phobia. 80 :  teachers'  examinations,  131 ; 
teachers'  contracts,  134  ;  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, 161-162;  teachers'  salaries,  136; 
textboolcs,  195 ;  trade  schools.  237 ; 
United  States  flag  upon  school  buildings, 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine, 
hospital.  244. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  boards  of  school  com- 
missioners, powers  and  duties.  42. 

Industrial  education,  Ala.,  271 ;  Cal.,  201 ; 
Ind.,  14;  Ky.,  225;  Me..  227;  N.  Mex.. 
229 ;  Okla..  229 ;  R.  I..  229. 

Insane  asylums.  Ky..  267. 

Inspection,  school  buildings.  115-119. 

Inspectors  of  schools.  State,  salary,  Okla., 
81. 

Institutes,  teachers.  See  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. 

Instruction,  sectarian,  forbidden,  Idaho,  13 ; 
subject  matter  of,  198-205.  See  also 
under  topics  and  names  of  States. 

Iowa,  agricultural  education.  248;  board 
of  control  of  State  institutions,  term  of 
office,  25 ;  certification  of  teachers,  126 ; 
commitment  of  wayward  girls,  284 ; 
county  permanent  school  fund,  testa- 
mentarv  gift  in  trust,  93;  dependents 
and  delinquents.  272;  education  of  the 
blind,  269 ;  educational  corporations, 
257 ;  fire  drill  in  schools,  187-188 ;  high 


schools,  216;  libraries,  260;  school 
buildings.  108;  school  district  treasurer, 
accountability,  43;  school  districts,  65, 
95 :  State  board  of  education.  25 :  State 
industrial  school,  289;  State  Historical 
Society,  257;  training  of  teachers,  rural 
schools,  159. 


Janitors,  public  school,  employment  and 
discharge,  N.  J.,  48;  violation  of  duties, 
N.  Y..  54. 

Joint  schools.  Pa.,  23. 

Juvenile  courts,  278-283.  See  aUo  under 
names  of  States. 

K. 

KansasL  agricultural  education,  248 ; 
boards  of  education,  43;  claims  against 
Day  County,  80 ;  certification  of  teachers, 
126-127 ;  county  normal  institutes.  162  ; 
county  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion, 33-34 ;  dismissal  of  teachers,  134  ; 
equal  suffrage,  15;  high  schools,  216; 
investment  of  sinkins  funds.  93 ;  li- 
braries, 260-261 ;  playgrounds,  206 ; 
school  attendance,  165;  school  bonds, 
95 :  school  bulldinqrs.  fire  protection. 
108-110 ;  school  districts,  65 ;  school 
elections,  60;  school  funds,  85-86; 
school  lands,  74-75 ;  school  taxei.  104  ; 
State  industrial  school  for  girls.  284 ; 
teachers'  pensions,  1,38-139 ;  traveling 
library  commission,  secretary,  25 :  uni- 
form system  of  blank  books  and  records, 
194. 

Kaunas,  University  of,  hospital,  245. 

Kentucky,  agricultural  education,  248; 
child  labor,  174 ;  city  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 44-45 ;  common  drinkins;  cups  pro- 
hibited, 189;  compulsorv  school  attend- 
ance, 170;  contract  for  professorship 
in  college,  255 ;  county  academics  and 
seminaries,  216;  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation, 84-35;  county  superintendents, 
84-35;  county  textbook  commission, 
195-196;  deaf  and  dumb,  schools.  268; 
educational  corporations,  257 ;  industrial 
education,  225 ;  insane  asylums,  chang- 
ing names,  267 ;  inspection  of  school 
funds,  25 ;  parental  home  and  school 
commission.  284;  payment  of  debts  of 
reform  schools,  284 ;  prohibition  dis- 
tricts, 119;  school  bonds,  90;  school 
buildings  as  civic  centers,  110;  school 
districts,  66 ;  school  funds,  35 ;  school 
holidays,  165 ;  school  taxes.  104 ;  school 
trustees.  45-46;  separation  of  races, 
185-186;  teachers'  contracts.  134; 
teachers'  oensions,  139-140;  wrongs  to 
children,  277. 

Kentucky,  State  university  of,  Carnegie 
fund,  246;  investigation.  245. 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Colored  Persons,  appropriation,  253. 

Kindergartens,  Idaho,  13,  Ind.,  wash..  205. 


Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  compulsory  attendance, 

50. 
Lands,  school,  89.  41,  73-78,  82.     See  also 

under  names  of  States. 
Languages,  modem.  Instruction,  Cal..  204. 
Law  schools,  Mont.  253. 
lectures,  public.  213. 
Legislative    reference   bureau,    Nebr..    263; 

Libraries,  'public,  259-265 ;  public  school, 
13,  18,  24,  265-267.  See  also  under 
names  of  States. 

Library  commissions.  State,  Idaho.  13 ;  Me^ 


26.  Oreg.,  31. 
ilquors,   intoxicating,  sale  forbidden   near 
ichoolhoasos.  119. 
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Loalslana.  boards  of  edttcatlon,  legal  ser- 
vices, 25;  dependents  and  delinquents, 
273 ;  farm  demonstration  work,  213 ; 
high  schools,  217 ;  inheritance  tax  foe 
schools,  72:  instruction  in  agriculture, 
201;  Juyenile  courts,  279-280;  libraries, 
261-262;  parish  board  of  education,  46; 
parish  superintendents,  35 ;  practice  of 
architecture,  253;  St.  Mary's  Dominican 
Academy,  New  Orleans,  degrees  and  di- 
plomas, 255;  school  assessments,  163; 
school    attendance.    163;    school    board 

Srlnter,  46 :  school  1)ond8,  96-97 ;  school 
irectors,  35 ;  school  election,  60-61 ; 
school  holidays,  165 ;  school  lands,  75 ; 
school  taxes,  104-105 ;  school  year,  164 ; 
State  textbook  commission,  197;  teach- 
ers' Institutes.  162;  teachers'  pensions, 
140;  United  States  flag  upon  school 
buildings,  119-120;  wrongs  to  children, 
277. 
Lowell  Textile  School,  Mass.,  degrees,  263. 


Maine,  bequest  to  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  257 ;  board  of  education, 
Blddeford.  46;  feeble-minded,  education, 
270 ;  high  schools,  217 ;  industrial  educa- 
tion. 225-227,  284;  library  commission, 
26 ;  school  privileges,  equaliasatlon.  87 ; 
school  taxes,  105;  State  normal  schools, 
155 ;  superintendents  of  schools,  46-47 ; 
teaching  history  and  geography,  common 
schools,  198 ;  .union  of  towns  for  em- 
ployment of  superintendent  of  schools, 
46;  unorganized  townships,  compensa- 
tion of  agents  of  schools.  26;  unorgan- 
ized townships,  increasing  appropriation 


mlttee,  powers  and  duties,  Cambridge, 
47 ;  school  fund,  80 ;  school  holidays. 
165 ;  school  savings  banks,  205 ;  school 
superlntendency  unions,  47;  school  su- 
perintendents, 47 ;  schools  as  social 
centers,  206-207;  State  normal  schools. 
155-156 ;  teachers*  pensions.  141 :  teach- 
ers' salaries.  136;  technical  education, 
253;  trade  schools.  237;  training  schools, 
board  established.  284;  traveling  school 
tuberculosis  exhibit,  199;  United  States 
flag  upon  school  buildings.  120;  voca- 
tional education,  227-229 ;  wrongs  to 
children.  277. 


cBuupvs,  J.XV ,  HCQuui  eieciioDs,  ox  ;  super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction.  26; 
teachers'  contracts,  135 ;  township  school 
districts,  66-67. 

Military  drill,  public  schools,  Mass..  204. 

MiUtary  schools.  Vt,  Va.,  Wis.,  252. 

Mining  schools,  Nev.,  251. 

Minneapolis,  school  district,  69. 

Minnesota,  agricultural  education,  231, 
248;  certification  of  teachers,  132; 
countv  boards  of  education,  36;  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  36  ;  dependent 
children,  284 ;  district  school  boards,  47 ; 
medical    examination    of    schools,    191 ; 

.  museums,  263 ;  observance  of  "  Minne- 
sota Day,"  201 ;  playgrounds,  207 ;  school 
bonds,  97-98;  school  districts,  67-69; 
school  extension  work,  213 ;  school  funds, 
80;  school  lands,  75-76;  school  taxes, 
106 ;  State  aid  for  schools,  87 ;  teachers^ 
pensions,  141 ;  textbooks,  194,  197. 

Minnesota.  University  of,  buildings,  245; 
prohibiting    location    or    cemetery    near, 

Mississippi,  admission  of  children  to  public 
pool  or  billiard  room  forbidden.  186 ; 
agricultural  education,  231-232 ;  Carnegie 
fund  and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, 247;  certification  of  teachers,  127; 
child  labor,  176 ;  county  superintendents, 
36;  education  of  the  blind,  269;  Greek 
letter  fraternities,  etc.,  forbidden,  245; 
Indictment  for  forgery  of  a  school  trus- 
tee's certificate.  47;  instruction  in  music 
and  drawing,  201 ;  municipalities,  release 
of  territory  outside  of  corporate  limits, 
69;  normal  graduates  and  teaching  pro- 
fession, 132 ;  number  of  assistants  in 
school  district,  135 ;  practice  of  pharmacy, 
253 ;  purchase  of  scnool  supplies,  93 ;  re- 
ports from  State  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, 241-242;  school  bonds,  98;  school 
buildings.  110;  school  fund.  Chickasaw, 
72;  school  holidays.  165;  school  taxes, 
72,  106;  State  and  Judicial  ofllcers  as 
trustees  of  the  university  and  colleges, 
245;  State  aid  for  county  schools,  87; 
State  institutions  of  higher  education, 
one  board  of  trustees,  251 ;  State  normal 
schools.  166-157;  study,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  199;  superin- 
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tendent  of  education,  salary,  72 ;  text- 
books, 107-198;  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  school,  166. 

Mississippi,  University  of,  board  of  trus- 
tees, 245. 

Missouri,  certification  of  teachers,  127-128, 
132 ;  charter  of  college  construed,  255 ; 
corporal  punishment,  187 :  county  or 
township  treasurers,  31  in- 

tendents,  36  ;  dependent  ts, 

273-274;  educational  i  7; 

Industrial  Home  for  Gl  4 ; 

Juvenile  courts,  280;  II  Dn 

of   school    statutes,    11  8; 

osteopathic  school,  257  is, 

284-285;      school      au  lie 

gatherings,  110;  school .  ,_,  — jol 

directors,  48;  school  districts,  69; 
school  elections,  61-62 ;  school  fund,  80, 
87-80 ;  schoolhouses.  Intoxicated  persons 
prohibited  from  entering,  110;  school 
taxes,  106 ;  school  year,  164 ;  State  aid 
for  schools,  87 ;  teachers*  contracts,  135. 

Montana,  educational  commission,  26;  fire 
drills,  public  schools,  205;  Juvenile 
courts,  280 ;  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing, 220  ;  qualifications  of  teachers,  132  ; 
school-  bonds.  08 ;  school  census,  164 ; 
school  districts,  48,  60 ;  superintendents 
of  schools,  48:  transportation  of  pupils 
to  school,  166. 

Montana,  university  of,  law  department, 
253;  special  reports,  245. 

Moral  and  ethical  education,  Del.,  111.,  200. 

Museums,  III.,  260;  Minn.,  263. 

Music,  Instruction,  Ariz.,  200;  Miss.,  201. 


Nature  study.  N.  Dak.,  20. 

Nebraska,  agricultural  education,  232; 
certification  of  teachers,  128;  charitable, 
reformatory,  and  penal  Institutions,  267  ; 
city  boards  of  education,  48;  conduct  of 
children,  283;  county  superintendents, 
37 ;  dependents  and  delinquents,  274  ;  es- 
tabllshlnsr  *' State  Fire  Day,"  202:  high 
schools,  220 ;  **  Howard  Day,"  legal  holi- 
day In  penal  Institutions,  285 ;  libraries, 
263;  medical  schools,  253;  normal  train- 
ing In  high  schools.  159;  private  and  en- 
dowed higher  Institutions,  255 ;  school 
buildings.  110;  school  district  warrants, 
48 ;  school  districts,  69 ;  school  elections. 
62:  school  lands.  76;  school  taxes.  48, 
106;  secretary  of  board  of  education. 
State  normal  schools,  48 ;  State  normal 
schools,  157. 

Nebraska.  University  of,  gifts  and  bequests. 
245;  plant  for  production  of  hog-cnolera 
serum,  245. 

Negroes,  admission  to  white  school,  Okla., 
163;  education,  Md..  213.  Okla.,  38; 
Juvenile  offenders,  reform  school.  Ala., 
271 ;  orphans'  home,  W.  Va.,  287 ;  pro- 
vision of  school  fund,  Tenn.,  80;  reform 
school.  N.  C.  285. 

Nevada,  conduct  of  children,  283;  depend- 
ents and  delinquents,  274 ;  educational 
(supervision)  districts,  26;  high  schools, 
220;  libraries.  263 ;  mining  school  at  Vir- 
ginia City.  251 ;  public-school  system, 
general  revision  of  laws,  15-18 ;  school 
bonds,  08-00;  school  funds,  80;  school 
tax.  81. 

Nevada,  University  of,  investigation  of  dis- 
eases of  potatoes,  245. 

New  Hampshire,  agricultural  education, 
248 ;  appropriations  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 242;  certification  of  teachers,  128; 
child  labor,  176-178;  common  drinking 
cups  prohibited,  180 ;  dependents  and  de- 


linquents, 274 ;  high  schools,  220 ;  indus- 
trial school,  285;  school  attendance. 
163 ;  school  board.  Manchester.  48 ;  school 
districts,  70 ;  teachers*  contracts,  135 ; 
transportation  of  pupils  to  school,  166. 


New  Jersey,  agricultural  education.  249 ; 
bidders  lOr  school  supplies,  etc..  49 :  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  120;  child  labor. 
178-181 ;  city  boards  of  education,  4S- 
40 ;  civil  service  commission,  40 ;  confer- 
.ring  of  degrees,  242;  county  superintend- 
ents, 37 ;  custodian  of  school  district 
moneys,  40;  dental  clinics  In  schools, 
101;  dependents  and  delinquents.  274 
education  of  special  classes,  267 ;  educa 
tion  of  the  blind,  260 :  examinations,  29 
feeble-minded,  education,  270;  free  in 
struction.  lesldents  over  20  years  of  age, 
163 ;  higher  and  endowed  institutions  of 
learning.  255-256 ;  Juvenile  courts,  280- 
281 ;  medical  colleges.  254  ;  normal-school 
diplomas.  133:  parental  schools.  285; 
playgrounds,  207-200 ;  private  secondary 
schools,  220;  public-school  Janitors,  48: 
public-school  system.  27-20  :  religious  and 
charitable  corporations.  258;  resignation 
of  teachers,  135  ;  school  bonds,  00 ;  school 
buildings.  111,  114;  school  taxes,  106; 
school  fund,  80 ;  schools  of  detention, 
285 ;  State  normal  school,  157 ;  teachers^ 
pensions,  141-142;  truant  ofllcers,  170; 
violation  of  school  law,  fines,  03. 

New  Mexico,  agricultural  education.  249; 
alcoholism  and  narcotics,  study,  200 ;  ap- 
pointment of  school  oflScers,  29 ;  t>oaras 
of  education,  40 ;  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  37  ;  hixh  schools,  220 ;  indus- 
trial education,  220;  public  ofilcers.  con- 
tracting debts  in  excess  of  appropria- 
tions. 73;  school  bonds,  80,  00;  school 
holidays,  165 ;  school  lands,  76 ;  school 
taxes.  81-82,  106;  teachine  history  and 
civics,  common  schools,  108 ;  uniform 
system  of  accounting,  public  ofllcers,  73. 

New  York,  admission  of  children  to  public 
pool  or  billiard  rooms  forbidden,  186; 
agricultural     education,     232-233.     240; 
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New  York  City,  board  of  education,  power 
to  dispose  personal  property,  50;  care  of 
public  school  premises,  54 ;  fining  jani- 
tors for  violation  of  duties,  54 ;  salaries 
of  statisticians,  55. 
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Open-air  schools,  tubercnlous  children, 
Ohio.  R.  I.,  271. 

Oregon,  aurricaltnral  education.  249;  board 
of  school  directors,  50 ;  certification  of 
teachers,  122-125 ;  changing  name  of 
State  reform  school,  286;  county  educa- 
tional board.  38;  county  school  super- 
intendent, 38;  educational  corporations. 
258 ;  evening  schools,  206 ;  high  schools, 
221;  higher  education,  243;  libraries, 
264 ;  library  commission.  31 ;  primary 
school  districts,  70;  school  funds,  80; 
school    hygiene,    189 ;   school   laws,   com- 

g nation,    31 ;    school    taxes,    107 ;    State 
ureau    of    mines,    250;    State    normal 
school,  158;  teachers'  pensions,   148. 
Oregon,    Uniyerslty   of,    board    of   regents. 


Parish  superintendents.  See  Superintend- 
ents of  schools,  parish. 

Parkersburg,  W.  va,.  independent  school 
districts,  72. 

Parochial  schools.  Md.,  213. 

Part-time  schools.  Mass.,  237. 

Patriotism.    See  Civics. 

Penal  Institutions,  board  of  commissioners, 
Nebr..  267. 

Pennsylvania,  board  of  school  directors,  56 ; 
child  labor,  182 ;  deficiency  in  appropri- 
ation for  schools,  cities,  101 ;  educa- 
tional buildings,  charitable  trusts,  100; 
educational  corporations,  259 ;  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  farm  and  live  stock 
of  public  charitable  Industrial  school, 
266;  fire  drills,  schools,  200;  play- 
grounds. 210-211:  school  code.  20-24; 
school  hygiene,  190;  school  taxes,  107. 

Pensions,  teachers*.  137-154.  See  also 
under  names  of  Btateg, 

Pharmacy,  practice,  Miss.,  253;  N.  Y.,  29. 

Phvsical  education,  instruction.  Mich.,  198- 
199.     See  also  Playgrounds. 

Physical  examination  of  children,  Colo., 
190. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  instruction,  Cal., 
Mass.,  Miss.,  N.  J..  199;  N.  Mex.,  Pa., 
200. 

Playgrounds,  206-2ia  See  aiao  under 
names  of  States. 

Porto  Rico,  maintaining  students  in  col- 
leges and  universities  of  United  States, 
242 ;  school  bonds,  101 ;  scbool  taxes, 
101. 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  board  of  education, 
constitution   and  terms  of  office,  50. 

Pr'     '        ,  supervising,  salaries  and  duties. 

Pi  :hool  board.  La.,  46. 

Pi  nd    endowed    higher   institutions, 

»ntrol,  254-259. 
Pi  Id  endowed  schools,   Md..  N.  C, 

Pi  al  and  higher  technical  education. 

—   — t.     See    also     under     names     of 

States. 
Professional   education,   teachers,   154-162. 
Prohibition  districts,   119. 
Property,    public    school,    disposition,    Va., 

Public  schools,  appropriations.  See  Fi- 
nance and  support.  State;  and  under 
names  of  States. 

Punishment,  corporal.  Ark..  Mass.,  Mo.,  187. 

Purdue  University,  Ind..  agricultural  edn- 
cation.   247. 


Qualifications  of  teachers,  elementary  and 
secondarr  schools,  120-125. 


Races,  separation,  Ky..  Va..  186. 
Reform    schools,    271.    283-287.      See   also 
under  names  of  States. 
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Reformatory  institatlons,  single  board  of 
control.  Ohio,  30;  State  board  of  con- 
trol, 30. 

Religious  and  political  tests,  law  against. 
Pa.,  24. 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  tax  election  for  school 
purposes,  50.* 

Rhode  Island,  agricultural  education,  250; 
assistant  commissioner  of  public  schools, 
81 ;  child  labor,  182 ;  dependents  and  de- 
linquents, 275 ;  education  of  the  blind, 
270;  education  of  tuberculous  children, 
271 ;  fire  drill  in  schools,  188 ;  industrial 
education,  229;  libraries.  264;  medical 
inspection  of  schools,  102;  plajgrounds, 
211;  prohibltioh  districts,  119;  public 
lectures,  213 ;  registration  of  trained 
nurses,  254 ;  school  committees,  56 ; 
school  holidays,  165 ;  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, 31 ;  State  normal  school,  1G8 ; 
teachers*  training.  247 ;  transportation  of 
Duplls  to  school,  167 ;  wrongs  to  children, 

Ruralhlgh  schools,  Idaho,  1.3. 

Rural  schools,  training  of  teachers  for, 
Iowa,  159. 

Rutland,  Vt,  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners, 57. 


Salaries,  boards  of  school  trustees,  Ind., 
42 ;  county  boards  of  education,  Minn., 
36;  county  school  commissioners,  Mich., 
35 ;  county  superintendents,  Ala.,  32,  79, 
Cal..  32.  Ind..  33.  Kans.,  33-34,  N.  J., 
87,  Minn.,  36,  Nebr.,  37,  Dreg.,  88,  W.  Va., 
40 ;  division  superintendents  of  school, 
Va.,  40 ;  school  commissioners,  Indianap- 
olis. Ind.,  42;  school  directors.  Pa.,  21; 
State  inspector  of  schools,  Okla.,  31 ; 
Stote  superintendents.  Miss.,  72,  N.  H., 
27.  N.  Dak.,  18.  Utoh.  32;  township 
superintendents.  Me.,  46-47;  teachers. 
87,  136-137.  Bee  aUo  under  name%  of 
Btatea. 

Sanitation,  school.  115-119.  188-193.  See 
alao  under  names  of  States. 

Scholarships.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  253 ;  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Mass.,  253. 

School  bonds.    See  Bonds,  school. 

Schoolbooks.     See  Textbooks. 

School  census.     See  Census,  school. 

School  commissioners,  county,  election,  Ga., 
33 ;  salaries.  Mich..  35 ;  salaries  and 
duties.  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  42. 

-  -     -  ■     •         of 


J., 

Vt.. 

186. 

7. 
pur- 


.7. 

214- 

itder 


,  18. 
218. 


Societv  for  the  Preserratlon  of  New  Eng- 
land Antiquities,  Mass^  incorporated* 
257. 

South  Carolina,  agricultural  education, 
250;  Anderson  College,  incorporated, 
259;  assistant  county  superintendent, 
39;  beneficiary  students  at  State  col- 
leges. 246;  child  labor,  183;  consoli- 
dated and  graded  schools,  167:  county 
superintendents.  39 ;  deaf  and  dumb, 
schools,  268;  destitute  children,  286; 
fees  for  high  schools,  163;  high  schools, 
221;  high-school  districts.  70-71:  indus- 
trial school  for  boys.  286;  juvenile 
courts,  282;  Military  Academy,  name 
changed,  256;  minors  prohibited  from 
playing  pool  or  billiards.  186;  prohibi- 
tion districts.  119;  revision  of  school 
laws,  31 ;  school  bonds.  101 ;  school 
buildings.  115;  school  districts.  56.  70; 
school  elections.  62-63 ;  school  hygiene, 
190;  school  taxes.  107;  State  aid  for 
schools.  91 ;  State  board  of  education. 
32;  State  normal  school.  159;  uniform 
method  of  awarding  scholarships.  242. 

South  Dakota,  certification  of  teachers, 
129;  county  superintendents,  89;  educa- 
tional and  religious  corporations.  259 ; 
independent  school  districts,  adjusting 
property  interests.  94-95;  normal  school 
diplomas.  133 ;  school  bonds,  101 ;  school 
buildings.  119;  school  districts.  71,  93;, 
school  lands.  76 ;  school  taxes,  107 ; 
State  normal  school.  159 :  transportation 
of  pupils  to  school.  167-168. 

South  Dakota.  University  of.  improve- 
ments, 243. 

Special  classes,  education,  267-271.  See 
also  under  names  of  States, 

Special  types  of  schools.  205-213. 

State  aid  to  schools.  114. 

State  boards  of  education.  See  Boards  of 
education.  State. 

State  education  buildings,  appropriations, 
N.  Y.,  73. 

State  finance  and  support.  See  Finance 
and  support.  State. 

State  normal  schools.  See  Normal  schools. 
State. 

State  school  lands.  See  Lands,  school. 
State. 

SulTage.  equal.  Kans.,  15. 

Summer  schools  and  teachers'  institutes, 
13.  160-162.  See  also  under  names  of 
States, 

Superintendent  of  schools.  Old  Town.  Me., 
salary.  46. ' 

Superintendents  of  public  instruction.  See 
Superintendents  of  schools.  State. 

Superintendents  of  school  unions,  term  of 
ofllce,  Mass.,  47. 

Superintendents  of  schools  (city),  appoint- 

f'«: 

8  I,    de 

11- 
S.  J., 
;  em- 
:  ex- 
fflcial 
uties, 
40; 
Mo., 
Ala., 
)f.  J.. 

i  C, 


,  em- 
aties, 

town- 

;oiui.. 


StiperihtendentB  of  schools   (parish),  elec- 
tion and  term  of  ofllce.  La..  86.  46. 
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Superintendents  of  schools  (State),  bond. 
Ariz.,  24;  office  abolished,  N.  J.,  28; 
powers  and  duties,  Idaho,  11,  Nev.,  15- 
16,  Mich..  26;  providing  for  discharge. 
Me.,  46 ;  removal.  Me.,  47 ;  salaries.  Me.. 
47,  Mi88«  72.  N.  Dak.,  18:  union  of 
towns  for  employment,  Me.,  46.  See  also 
Commissioners  of  education. 

Superrislng  principals.  Bee  Principals, 
supervising. 

Supervision,  school,  Vt.,  56. 

Supervisors,   grade,   appointment,  Md.,   85. 

Supplies,  school,  21,  193-194. 

Syracuse  University,  forestry  school,  254. 


Taxation,  school.  38,  41,  48,  50,  60,  62, 
72,  80-83,  103-107.  See  aUo  under 
names  of  States. 

Teachers,  certificates  {See  Certificates, 
teachers)  ;  employment,  contract,  ap- 
pointment and  dismissal.  133-154  {Bee 
also  under  names  of  States)  ;  examina- 
tions and  certificates,  126-133;  qualifi- 
cations. 23.  120-125  {See  also  under 
names  of  States)  ;  pensions  {See  Pensions, 
teachers ;  see  also  under  names  of 
States);  powers  and  duties,  Nev..  16; 
professional  training  and  education. 
154-162  {See  also  under  names  of 
States)  ;  salaries  {See  Salaries,  teach- 
ers) ;  retirement  funds.  Pa.,  23. 

Teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools,  Ohio, 
1l.  I..  247. 

Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools, 
12-13.  20,  23,  160-162.  See  also  under 
names  of  States. 

Technical,  industrial,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, elementary  and  secondary,  225- 
241,  247-254.  See  also  under  names  of 
States. 

Tennessee,  child  labor,  183-184;  county 
superintendent.  39;  dependents  and  de- 
linquents. 275;  Federal  aid  to  agricul- 
tural colleges,  80 ;  educational  corpora- 
tions. 250 ;  Juvenile  courts,  282 ;  prohibi- 
tion districts,  119;  school  bonds,  101- 
102. 

Texas,  agricultural  education,  236.  250; 
certification  of  teachers.  129-130;  em- 
ployment of  chaplain,  State  Institution 
for  Training  of  Juveniles,  286;  high 
schools,  221-223;  private  and  endowed 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  256: 
sales  of  county  school  lands,  39 ;  school 
bonds,  102;  school  districts,  39,  56,  71- 
72 ;  school  elections,  63 ;  school  lands, 
76-78;  school  taxes,  107. 

Texas,  University  of.  board  of  rerents,  246 ; 
vouchers  for  expenditures,  246. 

Textbook  commission.  State,  Idaho,  11 ; 
N.  C,  30. 

Textbooks,  free,  194 ;  general  information, 
18.  20,  21,  193-194 ;  uniformity  of,  194- 
198.     See  also  under  names  of  States, 

Textile  schools,  Mass.,  229.  253. 

Thrift,  compulsory  instruction,  Mass.,  205. 

*'  Towns,"  word  does  not  include  special- 
school  districts,  N.  H.,  70. 

Townships,  unorganized.  Me.,  26;  school 
government,  wis.,  72. 

Trade  schools,  Ala.,  Ind.,  Md.,  Mass.,  Wis., 
237. 

Training  of  teachers,  154-162. 

Transportation  of  pupils  to  school,  66,  86- 
86,  165-169.  See  also  Consolidation  of 
schools,  (Mkl  tin<f«r  names  of  States. 

Treasurers,  county  or  township,  annual 
settlement,  Mo.,  37 ;  sdiool  district,  Iowa, 
43. 

Truancy,  Mass.,   170. 

Truant  officers,  Mass.,  N.  J.,  170. 

Trustees  (school),  certificate.  Miss.,  47; 
duties.  111.,  42,  Ind..  42.  Ey.,  46-46,  Nev., 
16-17;  election,  N.  Y.,  62;  interest  in 
school  contracts,  forbidden,  N.  T.,  60: 
salaries  and  terms  of  office,  Ind.,  42; 
term  of  office,  CaL,  41. 


Tuberculosis,  act  concerning,  Mies.,  199; 
open-air  schools,  Ohio,  R.  I.,  271 ;  pro- 
hibiting employment  of  teachers,  etc., 
aflJicted,  Arls..  133 ;  Hawaii,  134  ;  travel- 
ing exhibit,  Mass.,  199. 

U. 

Unions,  school,  superintendents,  Mass.,  47. 
United  States,  grants  to  agricultural  and 

mechanical  colleges,  Miss.,  251. 
United     States     Military    Academy,     West 

Point,  N.  Y.,  prohibition  district,  119. 
Universities   and   coUeges,    State.   243-246. 

See  also  Colleges  and  universities;  and 


V, 


Vacation  schools,  206-213.    See  also  under 

nnmtta    nf   Fttat^M. 


Warrants,  school  district,  Nebr.,  4^.. 
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PESTALOZZI   MONUMENT  AT  YVERDON. 
A  picture  of  this  monument  occupies  a  prominent  place  In  every  schoolroom  in  Switzerland. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasMngtoriy  November  9,  191S. 
Sm:  The  demand  grows  constantly  more  urgent  for  the  closer  adap- 
tation of  our  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located  and  by  which  they  are  supported.  Some  countries  have 
succeeded  in  this  better  than  others.  Among  those  that  have  suc- 
ceeded best  are  the  Swiss  Cantons.  Believing  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  methods  by  which  they  accomplish  this  adaptation  would  be 
useful  to  us  in  the  United  States,  I  detailed  Mr.  W.  K.  Tate,  who  at 
that  time  held  a  temporary  appointment  as  collector  and  compiler 
of  statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  go  to  Switzerland  and 
make  a  careful  study  of  this  particular  phase  of  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion in  some  of  the  Cantons.  Mr.  Tate  sailed  on  September  24, 1912, 
and  returned  on  December  10,  1912.  His  expert  knowledge  of 
school  work  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Swiss  school  oj£cials 
enabled  him  to  make  a  fidrly  thorough  study  of  this  subject  in  the 
brief  time  at  his  disposal. 

The  accompanying  manuscript  contains  the  results  of  this  study. 
I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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FOREWORD. 


Although  Switzerland  is  slightly  more  than  half  the  size  of  South 
Carolina,  it  is  composed  of  25  Cantons,  each  with  a  government  as 
independent  as  one  of  our  States  and  with  complete  control  of  its 
school  system.  The  differences  in  administration  and  organization 
which  exist  between  the  various  Cantons  are  fully  as  great  as  those 
which  may  be  foimd  between  any  25  States  of  the  United  States. 
To  speak  of  the  Swiss  school  system  would,  therefore,  be  about  as 
indefinite  as  to  refer,  to  the  American  school  system.  My  observa- 
tions were  confined  mainly  to  the  Cantons  of  Berne,  Geneva,  and 
Zurich,  with  short  excursions  into  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  and  Thuigau. 
In  these  studies  it  was  my  intention  to  obtain  a  general  conception 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Swiss  people  are  pursuing  their  educa- 
tional tasks,  rather  than  to  master  the  more  formal  details  of  school 
administration.  It  is  readily  realized  that  the  latter  task  would 
require  a  volume  much  larger  than  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  A  rather  complete  presenta- 
tion of  the  administrative  side  of  the  Swiss  school  system  may  be 
foimd  in  the  file  of  Yearbooks  of  the  Swiss  School  System  (Orell 
Fussli,  Zurich),  especially  in  the  issues  for  1908  and  1909.  Refer- 
ences to  administration  in  this  report  will  be  incidental.  My  chief 
interest  and  principal  observations  were  centered  in  the  types  of 
schools,  com^ses  of  study,  and  in  the  classroom  work  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  inspect  rather  closely  during  a  period  of  two  months. 
It  was  not  the  object  of  my  studies  to  compare  the  widely  vaiy- 
ing  school  efficiency  of  the  several  Cantons,  nor  to  discover 
ddFects,  which  are  sure  to  exist  in  any  human  institution.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  compare  the  Swiss  school  system  with  our  own  in  an 
effort  to  determine  relative  merits.  Each  has  its  points  of  strength 
and  its  elements  of  weakness.  There  is  no  educational  complacency 
in  Switzerland,  but  eveiywhere  there  is  a  demand  for  reform  and  a 
striving  for  improvement.  In  the  search  for  new  ideals  the  Swiss 
teacher  frequently  looks  to  America  and  endeavors  to  utilize  our 
experience.  It  shall  be  my  purpose  in  the  circumscribed  limits  of 
this  report  to  emphasize  those  elements  of  Swiss  educational  effort 
which  seem  most  suggestive  to  us  in  America. 

On  my  visits  of  inspection  I  was  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  in 
every  classroom  which  I  entered,  and  to  make  due  recognition  of  the 
courtesies  which  were  extended  to  me  by  the  Swiss  school  officials  and 
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8  FOREWORD. 

teachers  would  be  to  call  the  roll  of  all  whom  I  met.  The  demo- 
cratic cordiality  and  the  fraternal  hospitality  of  their  welcome  will 
always  lend  a  charm  of  sentiment  to  the  recollections  of  my  sojourn 
in  then*  beautiful  country. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  American  representatives 
who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  lend  their  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  work.  My  especial  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Smith,  charg6  d'affaires,  of  the  American  legation,  Berne;  Mr.  George 
Heimrod,  American  consul  at  Berne;  Mr.  Leo  Frankenthal,  vice  consul 
at  Berne;  Mr.  F.  B.  Keene,  consul  at  Geneva;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  McBride, 
vice  consul  at  Zurich. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Ryan,  jr.,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  to  Prof.  O.  L.  Keith,  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  for  substantial  assistance  with  the  translations. 

W.  K.  T. 
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I.— EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 


FEW   NATUBAL  BESOUBCES. 


Switzerland  is  a  country  with  few  natural  resources  except  its 
scenery,  its  water  power,  and  its  people.  The  transcendent  beauty 
of  its  landscape  results  from  a  topography  which  renders  agriculture 
diflScult.  The  soil  yields  its  harvest  only  when  the  ingenuity,  the 
skill,  and  the  industry  of  man  have  subdued  the  asperities  of  a  natural 
environment  as  perverse  as  it  is  beautiful.  Agriculture  in  a  level, 
fertile,  virgin  land  consists  largely  in  appropriating  the  spontaneous 
gifts  of  friendly  natxire.  In  such  a  r^on  man's  work  is  relatively 
a  small  item  in  the  total  result,  and  the  worker  sometimes  takes 
second  place  with  natiire  in  the  subconscious  valuation  with  which 
society  takes  stock  of  its  resources. 

THE  PEOPLE  THE  CHIEP  ASSET. 

Farming  on  the  Alpine  slopes  of  Switzerland  is  another  matter. 
Here  man,  the  conqueror  of  unfriendly  forces,  is  the  chief  asset  and 
is  esteemed  accordingly.  In  a  country  where  coal  and  iron  are  cheap 
and  plentiful,  where  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  raw  materials  are 
easily  obtained,  where  manufacturing  interests  are  shielded  from 
competition  and  the  stream  of  commerce  flows  unimpeded  through 
a  continent,  the  eflBciency  of  the  individual  plays  a  relatively  minor 
part  in  the  industrial  life.  In  Switzerland  where  there  is  neither 
coal,  iron,  nor  petroleum,  where  forests  have  been  depleted,  where 
raw  materials  must  be  imported  from  other  lands,  where  nei^boring 
powers  are  jealous  competitors,  and  tariff  barriers  dam  the  natural 
flow  of  commerce  within  narrow  boundaries,  the  very  existence  of 
industry  and  even  of  the  national  life  itself  demand  in  every  worker 
the  greatest  skiU  and  efficiency  which  can  be  secured.  Here  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  worker  becomes  a  chief  public  concern. 

OOVEBNMENT  A    SYSTEM    OP   COOPEBATION   FOB  THE   CX)MMON   GOOD. 

The  Government  of  Switzerland  is  organized  to  further  the 
interests  and  conserve  the  welfare  of  the  ordinary  man.  The  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  railroads,  and  these  are  operated  with  marked 
efficiency  and  economy.  A  railway  accident  is  practically  unknown. 
The  telegraph  lines,  the  telephone  system,  and  the  express  business 
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are  also  operated  by  the  Goyemment.  A  telegram  or  a  long-distance 
telephone  message  may  be  sent  anywhere  in  Switzerland  for  10  cents 
or  less.  The  Cantons  have  perfected  a  system  of  mortgage  banks 
from  which  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  acquire  land  or  improve  his  farm 
may  seciu*e  f  mids  at  4  per  cent,  to  be  returned  in  small  annual  install- 
ments extending  sometimes  over  a  period  of  40  years.  This  credit 
system  has  made  90  per  cent  of  the  Swiss  farmers  landowners.  The 
cities  own  and  operate  all  public  utilities,  usually  including  a  munici- 
pal theater  and  an  employment  bureau.  There  are  everywhere  well- 
organized  departments  for  looking  after  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 
The  principle  that  the  national  resources  belong  to  all  the  people,  and 
that  the  Government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  util- 
izing these  resources  for  the  general  welfare,  is  universally  accepted. 
Such  a  government  would  be  called  paternalistic  by  many  Americans. 
It  is  really  fratemalistic.  It  has  not  been  imposed  from  above,  but 
has  been  devised  by  the  people  themselves  for  the  conservation  of 
the  general  welfare.  It  is  really  a  great  cooperative  machine.  The 
responsibility  of  the  citizen  for  the  Government  ia  very  direct  and 
personal.  All  laws  passed  by  Parliament  or  by  the  Cantonal  assem- 
blies are  subject  to  a  popular  referendum.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  be  elected  as  a  representative  of  the  people  through  an  appeal 
to  some  popular  prejudice  or  passion  and  then  to  use  his  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  personal  interests  or  those 
of  his  clients.  His  legislative  acts  must  all  be  submitted  to  popular 
approval  or  disapproval.  The  fact  of  the  referendum  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  individual  citizen  and  awakens  a  lively  desire 
to  have  all  the  people  educated  and  intelligent.  If  left  in  ignorance, 
they  may  at  any  time  nullify  an  important  measure  which  they  do 
not  imderstand. 

THE  DOMINANT  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL. 

The  conservation  and  utilization  of  every  resource,  and  especially 
of  every  human  asset,  is  the  dominant  educational  ideal  of  Switzer- 
land. The  school  is  the  instrument  by  which  a  democracy  trains 
its  members  for  efficiency  and  patriotic  service.  Any  need  which 
the  State  perceives  to  exist  in  its  citizenship  or  in  its  national  life  is 
immediately  supplied  through  some  form  of  school.  It  is  considered 
the  duty  of  society  to  see  that  no  child  or  man  is  wasted,  but  that 
he  is  prepared  to  live  most  efficiently  the  life  which  will  have  most 
meaning  to  himself  and  the  greatest  service  to  the  social  whole. 

EQUALmr  IN  VARIETY  AND  ADAPTATION. 

To  the  Swiss  nation  democracy  in  education  consists,  not  in  placing 
before  people  of  diverse  and  imequal  capacities  the  same  sort  of 
education  and  then  inviting  each  to  seize  a  pretended  '^  equal  chance/' 
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which  in  reality  he  is  unable  to  appropriate,  but  in  offering  to  each 
man  an  opportunity  to  develop  that  ability  which  he  possess^,  in  a 
school  adapted  to  his  needs  and  to  the  demands  of  society. 

The  American  ideal  of  education  which  we  are  modifying  but  slowly 
is  a  single  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  other 
extending  through  the  imiversity.  This  ladder  we  consider  that 
each  has  an  opportimity  to  climb.  We  honor  and  reward  the  man 
who  succeeds;  but  those  who  fail  are  allowed  to  drop  off  unnoted, 
and  must  climb  upward  by  any  difficult  and  devious  path  which 
they  may  devise,  or  must  remain  submerged.  Ours  is  a  fine  system 
for  the  man  who  reaches  the  top.  In  the  Swiss  ideal  there  are  many 
ladders  reaching  to  many  ends  and  the  object  of  chief  solicitude  is 
the  man  who  finds  climbing  difficult.  This  ideal  does  not  develop 
the  superman,  but  insures  that  high  general  average  which  is  the 
basis  of  a  true  democracy. 

CABE  FOB  MAN  LOWEST  DOWN. 

The  national  consideration  for  the  man  lowest  down  exhibits  itself 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  The  primary  school  building  is  usually  the 
best  schoolhouse  in  tiie  city.  One  of  the  very  finest  buildings  which 
I  saw  was  situated  in  a  section  inhabited  largely  by  cotton-mill 
operatives.  On  the  whole,  the  best  teaching  I  observed  was  in  the 
primary  school,  and  some  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  Switzerland 
are  assigned  to  classes  of  subnormal  children.  The  poor  children 
attending  school  are  provided  with  a  limch,  consisting  usually  of 
bread  and  milk,  at  half  past  10  o'clock.  Clothing  and  shoes  are  pro- 
vided for  those  who  would  otherwise  suffer.  There  is  free  medical 
iospection  and  free  treatment  of  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  give  them  proper  attention. 

The  larger  schools  maintain  vacation  colonies,  where  delicate 
school  children  are  sent  to  recuperate  diuing  the  holidays.  Attached 
to  the  primary  school  is  the  Einderhort,  or  guardian  school,  where 
children  whose  parents  are  at  work  in  the  factories  and  do  not  return 
home  until  6  o'clock  are  detained  imder  the  care  of  the  teacher. 
They  are  given  a  limch  and  kept  busy  at  play,  manual  training,  gar- 
dening, or  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  day's  lessons. 

MAKE  BOOH  AT  THE  BOTTOM  BY  MOVING  UP. 

Even  the  higher  education  does  not  forget  the  less  favored.  On 
my  visits  to  the  various  technical  schools  I  frequently  made  inquiries 
as  to  what  became  of  the  students  after  graduation.  I  found  that 
60  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  School  for  Silk  Weavers  in  Zurich 
come  to  America.    At  the  Biel  Technical  School  the  secretary 
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showed  me  a  list  of  his  graduates  containing  information  from  which 
it  was  seen  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  th^n  were  working  in  France, 
Germany,  America,  or  some  other  foreign  coimtry.  The  same  thing 
was  true  in  the  School  for  Industrial  Arts  at  Geneva.  Finally  I  said 
to  the  director  of  one  of  these  schools:  *'I  believe  that  in  my  State, 
in  America,  if  it  were  shown  that  75  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  an 
institution  took  positions  in  a  foreign  country  or  in  another  State, 
that  institution  would  find  difficulty  in  securing  an  appropriation 
for  maintenance."  Such  an  idea  had  evidently  never  occurred  to 
him.  He  replied:  *'It  is  different  with  us.  These  are  our  boys  and 
girls;  we  are  proud  when  they  succeed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Besides,  our  coimtry  is  small  and  our  population  is  increasing  rapidly. 
If  we  do  not  educate  our  best  young  people  so  that  they  may  occupy 
the  higher  places  at  home  and  abroad,  ^ey  will  be  compelled  to  fill 
the  lower  places  here,  and  the  less  capable  will  be  ground  down  in 
hopeless  poverty." 

These  vital  relations  between  the  people  and  their  schools  have 
given  to  the  school  and  to  the  teaching  profession  a  popular  dignity 
and  importance  which  are  unknown  in  America. 


II.— THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CLASSROOM, 
spmrr  op  pestalozzi  dominant. 

When  I  think  of  the  Swiss  schools  the  first  image  which  comes 
into  my  mind  is  the  monmnent  to  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon.  A  picture 
of  this  monimaent  was  hanging  in  every  schoolroom  which  I  visited 
in  Switzerland.  It  had  been  placed  there  by  the  Swiss  Confederation 
as  a  tribute  to  the  simple  teacher  whose  life  meant  so  much  to  Swit- 
zerland and  its  educational  system.  Not  only  did  I  find  the  picture 
of  Pestalozzi  in  the  schoolroom,  but  in  most  instances  his  spirit  was 
there  also.  This  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  almost  ideal  relations 
which  usually  existed  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  soon  found  that  the  word  '* teacher''  has  few  terrors  to  the  child 
in  Berne.  I  arrived  in  the  city  dining  the  last  week  of  the  fall  vaca- 
tion. For  foiu*  days  I  did  not  have  an  opportxmity  to  visit  the  schools, 
and  I  spent  the  time  exploring  the  city  and  endeavoring  to  get  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  children  were  everywhere. 
I  talked  with  them  and  watched  them  at  their  play.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  any  timidity  which  they  might  have  had  in  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  and  foreigner  was  dissipated  when  I  told  them  that  I 
was  a  *  *  teacher  from  America. "  With  this  introduction,  they  imme- 
diately took  me  into  their  confidence. 
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A,    AN   INFANT  SCHOOL  IN  GENEVA. 


B.     A  FIRST  GRADE,  BERNE. 
Note  the  solid  wooden  double  desk  and  the  absence  of  blackboard. 


CLASSES  IN  OPEN-AIR  GYMNASTICS.  PRIMARY  SCHOOL.  ^^^<>\^^n\o 
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A.    GYMNASIUM  CLASS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  BERNE. 
Every  school  has  Its  gymnasium. 


B.     MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  BOYS'  SECONDARY  SCHOOL,  BERNE. 
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RELATION  OF  TEACHER  AND  PUPILS. 

In  the  schools  themselves  I  found  nothmg  of  the  military  strictness 
which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  first  primary  school 
which  I  visited  had  perhaps  25  teachers  and  §00  pupils.  When  the 
bell  rang  there  was  no  forming  of  lines  or  marching  through  the 
halls.  The  pupils  simply  went  into  the  buildings  in  a  body,  passed 
through  the  corridors  and  up  the  stairs  to  their  classrooms.  The 
teacher  was  already  in  the  room,  and  as  the  pupils  entered,  one 
and  all  passed  by  his  desk  and  gave  him  a  cordial  greeting  and  a 
handshake.  All  through  the  day  there  was  a  simplicity  and  sincerity 
about  their  relations  which  was  refreshing.  When  the  pupils  passed 
out  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  again  shook  the  teacher's  hand  as 
they  bade  him  good-by,  and  extended  the  same  cordiaUty  to  the 
visitor  who  happened  to  be  present.  On  the  playgroimd  or  on  the 
street  the  same  cordial  deference  was  exhibited. 

While  I  met  a  few  cross  teachers  who  were  evident  misfits,  the 
teacher's  manner  toward  the  pupils  in  the  classroom  usually  gave 
evidence  of  a  sincere  love  of  children  and  an  imderstanding  of  child 
natiure.  This  one  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  schools  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  most  of  the  excellencies  which  I  observed.  It  is 
the  fimdamental  element  in  all  good  teaching.  There  are  a  number 
of  causes  which  produce  this  happy  state  of  affairs: 

1.  Teaching  a  life  work, — The  teachers  of  Switzerland  have  all 
deliberately  chosen  teaching  as  a  life  work.  They  have  no  ambition 
except  to  succeed  in  their  chosen  profession.  There  is  no  divided 
personaUty,  part  doing  the  task  of  the  day  and  part  looking  away 
from  that  duty  to  some  other  profession  or  occupation  for  which 
they  are  using  teaching  as  a  stepping-stone.  Each  has  gone  through 
a  period  of  definite  special  preparation  for  the  task  in  hand. 

2.  Love  for  children, — The  ideal  of  love  for  children  as  the  first 
qualification  has  been  placed  vividly  before  prospective  teachers  in 
educational  hterature  and  in  the  teacher-training  courses  of  the 
nation.  The  following  extract  taken  from  an  article  entitled  ^*  Peda- 
gogical tendencies,"  in  the  Yearbook  of  1908,  is  characteristic: 

"But  when  I  ask  myself,  Do  you  really  love  the  children?  *  *  *  You  do  for 
them  everything  which  you  are  able,  you  have  the  best  wishes  for  each  of  them,  but 
is  that  love?  *  *  *  Love?  The  word  resounds  in  my  soul  with  a  hollow  clang. 
I  should  like  once  to  feel  this  indescribable,  inexhaustible  glow/*  So  speaks  Fleming 
in  Otto  Ernst's  Flachsmann,  the  Teacher,  and  then  as  he  raises  his  hands  toward  the 
picture  of  Pestalozzi,  he  continues:  "He,  the  great,  the  inspired  Pestalozzi,  could 
do  that.  His  thou^t  was  crude  and  strange,  his  speech  was  confused,  but  out  of  the 
darkness  of  his  thinking  sings  the  nightingale  of  love,  sweet,  full,  and  inexhaustible. 
As  long  as  I  am  schoolmaster  I  shall  strive  to  find  the  secret  way  which  leads  to  this 
great  love. " 

The  pedagogy  and  child  study  which  I  found  in  the  normal  schools 
was  not  the  pedagogy  of  dissection,  but  it  assumed   that  the  best 
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and  fullest  knowledge  of  child  nature  is  obtained  when  a  whole 
teacher  enters  into  friendly,  sympathetic  relations  with  a  whole 
child. 

3.  Long  tenure  ofpoeUion. — ^The  shortest  period  for  which  a  teacher 
is  elected  in  a  Canton  visited  is  four  years.  In  many  Cantons  he  is 
elected  for  life,  subject  to  recall  on  a  popular  referendum.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  teacher  to  spend  his  life  in  one  community. 
The  fact  of  the  long  tenure  of  position  enables  him  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  parents  and  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  children.  He  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  community  for  the 
whole  year  and,  especially  in  the  country  villages,  enters  into  the 
social  life  of  the  parents  and  children. 

4.  Teacher  promoted  with  doss. — ^Even  in  the  city  schools  a  teachw 
remains  with  one  grade  at  least  two  or  three  years,  being  promoted 
each  year  with  his  class.  After  this  period  he  again  returns  to  the 
lower  grade  and  brings  up  another  section.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  procedure  are  apparent.  As  one  teacher  expressed  it,  ''This 
enables  us  to  educate  the  child  and  not  merely  to  instruct  him.'' 

6.  Excursions  and  flay. — ^The  teacher  frequently  takes  part  in  the 
recreational  life  of  the  children.  It  is  the  universal  custom  among 
the  teachers  of  Switzerland  to  accompany  their  classes  on  all  sorts 
of  picnics  and  exciu^sions.  One  frequently  meets  a  teacher  and  Yiet 
class  visiting  the  Parliament  House  or  musemns  in  Berne  or  studying 
monimients  of  the  city.  They  visit  the  playgroimds  and  make  moun- 
tain exciu^sions  together.  Often  I  have  met  them  on  these  walks 
singing  together  the  folk  songs  they  had  learned  in  school. 

6.  Oral  instruction:  little  home  work. — ^The  method  of  instruction 
itself  is  calculated  to  establish  close  personal  relations.  Much  of  it 
is  oral.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  Swiss  teacher  with  a  book  in  hb  hand. 
The  subject  under  discussion  is  developed  by  oral  presentation  and 
conversation  between  teacher  and  pupils.  The  children  learn  to 
study  by  studying  with  the  teacher.  The  work  is  largely  done  in 
the  classroom  itself,  and  one  sees  little  of  the  taskmaster  who  assigns 
work  at  school  to  be  done  at  home  and  recited  next  day,  a  method 
which  from  its  very  nature  causes  a  mental  estrangement  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

7.  National  consideration  for  children. — ^The  attitude  of  the  Swiss 
people  is  that  of  consideration  for  childhood.  The  physical  as  well 
as  the  mental  needs  of  the  child  are  considered.  If  a  child  comes  to 
school  hungry,  hb  breakfast  is  frequently  supplemented.  If  he  lacks 
clothing,  there  is  a  method  by  which  tiiis  may  be  obtained.  Medi- 
cal inspection,  a  free  dental  clinic,  and  free  spectacles  are  common 
provisions  of  the  school  board.  Through  this  welfare  work  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  school  management  are  obviated,  and  the  way  is 
left  clear  for  the  establishment  of  cordial  personal  relatione  betw^eii 
teacher  and  pupil. 
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m.— A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SWISS  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  25  Cantons  of  which  Switzerland  is  composed  exhibit  differ- 
ences about  as  great  as  may  be  f oimd  among  the  States  of  the  United 
States.  The  Swiss  Republic  has  three  of&cial  languages — German, 
French,  and  Italian — and  the  people  of  the  three  sections  are  natu- 
rally influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  prevailing  educa- 
tional ideals  of  the  countries  whose  language  they  speak.  Some  of 
the  Cantons  are  almost  wholly  Protestant,  while  others  are  Roman 
Catholic;  certain  sections  are  mainly  agricultural,  while  in  others* 
manufacturing  is  the  dominant  interest.  The  percentage  of  arable 
land  varies  from  96  per  cent  in  Solothum,  Appenzell,  and  Aargau  to 
44  per  cent  in  Uri. 

Even  a  superficial  glance  at  these  diffeirences  would  indicate  to  us 
how  varied  the  schools  must  be  in  their  organization  and  content  to 
meet  the  varying  demands.  In  fact,  there  is  nowhere  uniformity, 
but  everywhere  the  school  has  adapted  itself  to  geographical  and 
economic  conditions.  The  Cantons,  however,  possess  one  thing  in 
common — attendance  on  the  elementary  school  is  by  law  compulsory 
and  without  exception  is  enforced  everywhere.  Switzerkmd  has 
had  a  compulsory  attendance  law  for  more  than  80  years,  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  ia  not  only  a  law,  but  a  universal  fact.  Illiteracy 
is,  therefore,  a  n^ligible  quantity.  It  is  practically  synonymous 
with  idiocy. 

THE    INFLUENGE    OF    THE    GENERAL    GOVERNMENT    ON    THE    SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  adopted  in  1874,  con- 
tains the  following  simple  provision: 

The  Confederatioii  is  empowered,  in  addition  to  the  existing  polytechnical  school, 
to  establish  a  university  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  to  support  such 
institutions.  The  Cantons  shall  provide  adequate  elementary  instruction,  which  shall 
be  solely  under  Cantonal  control.  School  attendance  shall  be  compulsory  and,  in 
the  public  schools,  free. 

The  public  schools  may  be  attended  by  adherents  of  all  confessions  without  in- 
fringement upon  their  freedom  of  Mth  or  conscience.  The  Confederation  will  take  the 
neceasaiy  steps  to  enforce  these  proviaions  in  Cantons  which  neglect  their  obligations. 

In  1902  the  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted: 
Subventions  to  be  determined  by  law  may  be  granted  to  Cantons  for  assistance  in 
the  fulfillment  of  their  obligations  in  the  domain  of  elementary  instruction.    How- 
ever, the  organization,  direction,  and  supervision  of  the  elementary  school  system 
remains  a  matter  for  the  Canton. 

Federal  assistance  for  the  support  of  the  public  elementary  school 
was  first  granted  in  1903.  The  total  population  as  determined  by 
the  Federal  census  was  fixed  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral aid*    The  per  capita  unit  was  fixed  at  60  centimes.    However,  in 
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consideration  of  the  exceptional  needs  in  nine  mountain  Cantons, 
additional  subventions  of  20  centimes  per  capita  were  granted  in 
these  Cantons.  The  Federal  subvention  for  1910  was  2,357,528 
francs,  or  about  $470,000.  The  Federal  appropriation  was  used  for 
the  following  purposes:  Increase  in  teachers'  salaries  and  teachers' 
pensions,  50  per  cent;  the  training  of  teachers,  6  per  cent;  increase 
in  teaching  force,  2  per  cent;  feeding  and  clothing  poor  children,  8 
per  cent;  books  and  suppli^  for  children,  3  per  cent;  furniture  and 
apparatus,  3^  per  cent;  education  of  subnormal  children,  2i  per  cent; 
'building  and  repair  of  schoolhouses,  23  per  cent;  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds,  2  per  cent.  In  Switzerland  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  increased  Federal  appropriations  for  the  primary 
schools. 

EXAMINATION  OF  RECRUITS. 

There  is  another  practice  that  deserves  special  mention  for  its 
influence  on  the  Swiss  school  system  during  the  decades  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1874  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  military  system  in  1875.  This  is  the  examination 
of  recruits.  Every  young  man  must  serve  for  a  few  months  in  the 
army.  Before  entering  the  military  service  the  recruit  must  submit 
to  an  examination  which  will  test  his  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
school  subjects  and  especially  of  the  facts  of  government  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  The  results  of  these 
examinations  are  published  annually,  and  there  has  arisen  between 
the  Cantons  a  worthy  emulation  and  an  ambition  on  the  part  of  each 
to  have  its  recruits  stand  as  high  as  possible  on  the  list.  This  emula- 
tion has  served  to  improve  greatly  the  various  Cantonal  school  sys- 
tems and  has  especially  directed  attention  to  the  elementary  school 
and  to  the  continuation  school.  By  it  the  school  period  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  been  extended  in  many  Cantons  and  by  many, 
also,  the  continuation  school,  of  the  preliminary  school  for  recruits, 
has  been  made  obligatory. 

FEDERAL  AID  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Vocational  education  in  the  Cantons  has  received  special  stimulus 
through  four  resolutions  of  Parliament:    . 

a.  To  encoiu*age  trade  and  industrial  education,  1884. 
6.  To  encourage  commercial  education,  1891. 

c.  To  encourage  agricultural  education,  1893. 

d.  To  encourage  household  economics  and  vocational  training  of 
women,  1895. 

Within  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  under  Federal  stimulus 
a  rapid  and  healthy  development  of  these  lines  of  work.  During 
that  period  the  Federal  appropriation  has  increased  from  $100,000 
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A.    SCHOOLHOUSE  AT  GIMMELWALD,  OPPOSITE  THE  JUNGFRAU. 


B,    A  ONE-TEACHER  COUNTRY  SCHOOL,  SCHWANDEN,  CANTON  BERNE. 
Teacher's  home  In  second  story. 


C.    TWO-TEACHER  COUNTRY  SCHOOL.  SEWIL,  CANTON  BERNE. 
Teachers'  home  In  second  story. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  IN  A  COUNTRY  VILLAGE,  AVULLY,  IN  THE  RHONE  VALLEY, 
CANTON  GENEVA. 


B.     NEW  SCHOOLHOUSE  IN  A  COUNTRY  VILLAGE  NEAR  ZURICH. 


a     NEW  SCHOOL,  WINTERTHUR.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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B.     A  SECTION  OF  THE  SHOWER-BATH   ROOM,  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  GENEVA. 

Nearly  all  city  schools  are  provided  with  shower  baths  and  their  use  is  required  unless  the 
child  is  especially  excused. 
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to  $600,000.  Federal  aid  directed  toward  these  ends  is  in  general 
coupled  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Cantons,  the  communes,  cor- 
porations, or  private  individuals  shall  ako  contribute  to  the  imder- 
taking.  In  general  the  Federal  appropriation  amounts  to  half  the 
amount  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  Government,  through 
experts,  inspects  the  schools  which  receive  Federal  subventions,  and 
thereby  exerts  a  potent  influence  on  their  ideak  and  courses  of  in- 
struction. In  JL910  the  Government,  from  these  appropriations,  aided 
391  trade  schools  for  men,  426  schools  for  housekeeping  and  trade 
schools  for  women,  20  agricultural  and  dairy  schools,  and  144  schools 
offering  commercial  training.  The  appropriations  to  these  schools 
varied  from  $5  to  $20,000.    Hundreds  of  them  received  less  than  $1 00. 

MIKOB  ACnVITIES. 

The  General  Government  has  also  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  secondary  and  middle  schools  by  decrees  establishing  prerequi- 
sites for  admission  to  the  medical  profession  and  by  the  organization 
and  admission  requirements  of  the  Federal  Polytechnical  School. 

The  Confederation  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  five  permanent 
school  exhibits  which,  in  addition  to  illustrating  to  teachers  current 
educational  progress,  also  serve  as  public  depositories  of  apparatus 
and  illustrative  material  which  is  sent  out  to  schools  all  over  the 
nation. 

Of  minor  though  far-reaching  importance  has  been  the  preparation 
by  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  wall  map,  and  its  free  distribution 
to  the  schools.  The  secondary  and  middle  schools  are  also  indebted 
to  Parliament  for  assistance  rendered  in  the  publication  of  the  Swiss 
school  atlas. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  common  spirit  which  animates  the  schools  of 
all  Switzerland,  the  Government  has  presented  to  each  schoolroom 
a  picture  of  the  Pestalozzi  monument  at  Yverdon. 

GENERAL   CHABAOTERISTICS    OF   THE    CANTONAL    80HOOL    SYBTEHS. 

CanUms  independent. — Subject  only  to  the  very  general  influence  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  con  stitution  and  worked  out  as  indi- 
cated above,  each  of  the  26  Cantom  's  absolutely  free  to  develop  a 
school  system  to  suit  its  own  ideak,  needs,  and  financial  ability. 
This  freedom  secures  variety  and  close  adaptation  to  conditions,  but 
possesses  disadvantages. 

DisadvarUages. — ^Each  Canton  naturally  has  an  ambition  to  develop 
a  system  complete  in  itself,  from  bottom  to  top.  In  Cantons  witli 
small  area  and  limited  wealth  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
system  of  higher  schools  has  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  fipancial 
resources  of  the  State,  which  sometimes  results  in  inadequate  support 
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eiUier  of  the  higher  or  the  dementary  schools.  The  superfluity  of 
higher  institutioiis  of  learning  may  be  surmised  when  we  consider 
that,  besides  the  Federal  Polyteclmical  School  at  Zurich,  Uiere  are 
seren  Swiss  universities,  namely,  Zurich,  Berne,  Basd,  Genera, 
Lausanne,  Fribom^,  and  Neuenburg.  Tliese  universities  are  attended 
by  10,000  students,  of  whom  about  4,000  come  frcun  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  superfluity  of  universities  in  the  small  dcnnam  of  Switzer- 
land not  only  makes  impossible  the  establishment  of  the  national 
university  contemplated  in  the  constitution,  but  the  reduplication 
of  eff<H*t  will  bring  constantly  increasing  burdaxs  to  the  Cantons  in 
their  endeavor  to  make  these  higher  schook  keep  pace  with  modem 
progress  and  with  competing  European  universities.  The  same 
statement  might  also  be  made,  with  perhaps  less  emphasis,  concern- 
ing certain  types  of  middle  schools  and  trade  schools.  That  the  Swiss 
people  are  generous  in  their  support  of  the  schools  and  that  they 
have  responded  to  their  growing  needs  may  readily  be  seen  from  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  table  of  expenditures  showing  in  round 
nimibers  the  increase  during  the  past  two  decades: 


Expenditures/m 

'§dueaium 

Y«*r. 

Canton. 

Commune. 

ConiBdcn- 
Ueo. 

Bnfldkwi 
tioos. 

ToteL 

]§O0 

t2,«8a.00t 
4. 84a  000 
7,72^000 

f3,«8,080 
5,154.000 
S,  440, 080 

»S,000 

51S,000 

1,340,000 

000,000 
380,610 

IS.  740, 000 
10,712,000 
17,080^000 

lUOO. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  great  variety  exhibited  by  the  school  systems  of  the  various 
Cantons  makea  it  difficult  to  classify  the  Swiss  schools  under  a  single 
scheme.  Dr.  Huber,  in  the  Yearbook  for  1908,  attempts  a  classifica- 
tion as  follows: 

a.  Schools  for  children  under  compulsory  attendance  age. 

I.  Schools  for  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age. 

c.  Schools  for  children  who  have  passed  the  compulsory  attendance 
age. 

a.   SCBOOLg  FOR  SMALL  CHILDRBN. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  two  types  of  schools  for  children  between 
3  and  7  years  of  age— the  kindergarten  and  the  infant  school  (<cole 
enfantine).  Both  these  schools  are,  in  general,  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  Froebel.  While  the  kindergarten  of  German 
Switzeriand  excludes  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  other  formal  school  subjects  from  the  program,  these  subjects 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  the  6cole  enfantine  of  French 
Switzerland.    To  the  infant  school  the  law  expressly  assigns  the  task 
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of  preparing  the  children  for  the  primary  school.  Indeed,  while 
these  schools  are  usually  found  in  special  building,  they  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  primary  school  organization.  They  comprise  four 
years,  and  the  child  enters  during  his  fourth  year.  During  his  first 
two  years  the  occupations  are  similar  to  those  which  may  be  found 
tn  the  more  formal  American  kindergarten.  In  the  third  year  regular 
instruction  in  the  elementary  school  subjects  is  b^un,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  the  children  are  reading  a  book  about  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  American  second  reader.  This  organization  is  due  to 
French  influence  and  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  ideas  in  German 
Cantons,  where  formal  instruction  is  postponed  imtil  after  the  child 
is  6  years  old.  Such  kindergartens  as  exist  in  the  German  Cantons 
are  devoted  to  educative  play  and  to  true  kindergarten  work  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term. 

This  difference  in  ideals  for  the  schools  for  children  under  6  years 
of  age  has  largely  determined  their  official  and  legal  status.  In  the 
French  Cantons  the  6cole  enf antine  is  provided  for  by  law,  as  a  part 
of  the  obligatory  school  sjrstem.  In  the  German  Cantons  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kindergarten  is  the  affair  of  the  commune,  frequently 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  societies  and  individuals.  A  notable 
exception  to  this  rule  is  the  Canton  city  of  Basel  which  has  established 
a  complete  S3rstem  of  public  kindergartens. 

6.   THE   OBUGATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  constitution  of  the  Confederation  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Cantons — 

a.  To  provide  for  adequate  elementary  schools. 

ft.  To  place  these  exclusively  imder  the  control  of  the  Canton. 

c.  To  declare  them  free  and  obligatory. 

The  Federal  law  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  obliga- 
tory elementary  school  includes  under  this  term  the  complementary 
school  and  the  obligatory  continuation  school. 

Campvlsary  attendance. — In  German  Switzerland  the  elementary 
school  comprises  from  six  to  eight  and  sometimes  nine  years  of  com- 
pulsory full-day  attendance,  often  followed  in  the  case  of  the  shorter 
period  by  one  to  three  years  of  attendance  for  a  greatly  reduced 
niunber  of  hours  per  week,  at  most  two  half  days.  The  most  pros- 
perous and  progressive  Cantons  have  the  longest  period  of  compulsory 
attendance.  The  part-time  schools  are  called  in  different  Cantons 
by  the  various  names,  Repetition  school  (Repetierschule),  Com- 
plementary school  (Erg&nzungsschule,  £cole  complementaire), 
Review  school  (Wiederholimgsschule),  and  Practice  school  (Ubung- 
schule).  There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  discontinue  these  two  or 
three  years  of  limited  school  attendance  and  substitute  therefor  an 
additional  year  of  full-day  attendance,  or  one  or  two  years  of  full-day 
attendance  during  the  winter  term. 
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A  study  of  the  various  Cantonal  regulations  reveals  many  inter- 
esting variations.  In  Canton  Berne,  for  example,  a  commune  may 
establish  as  a  compulsory  school  period  eight  years  of  40  weeks,  or 
nine  years  of  34  weeks  each.  Pupils  may  be  excused  from  the  ninth 
year  by  passing  a  successful  examination.  In  Canton  Lucerne  the 
complementary  school  is  obligatory  for  boys  only,  but  the  girls  must 
receive  instead  instruction  in  handiwork  for  one  or  two  days  per 
week  during  the  winter  months  until  they  are  16  years  of  age.  In 
several  Cantons  the  obligatory  period  for  boys  is  one  year  longer  than 
that  for  girls.  During  the  last  three  years  of  the  obligatory  period 
attendance  is  frequently  required  during  the  winter  term  only,  and 
the  older  pupils  are  thus  left  free  for  farm  work  during  the  summer. 
In  the  country  frequently  the  schoob  during  the  summer  sesssion 
are  held  in  the  morning  only.  The  children  must  come  at  7  o'clock 
and  are  dismissed  at  11  o'clock  for  farm  work.  In  one  Canton  pupils 
who  have  reached  the  fourteenth  year  may  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance on  the  day  school  and  may  substitute  therefor  attendance  for 
two  hoiurs  daily  in  the  evening.  In  general,  the  communes  are 
empowered  to  adopt  any  plan  which  will  insure  the  prescribed  num- 
ber of  hours  per  year.  Every  effort  is  made,  especially  in  the  country, 
to  keep  the  schools  open  when  they  will  interfere  least  with  the 
demand  for  the  labor  of  children  on  the  farm.  The  teachers  are 
employed  for  the  entire  year.  In  sections  frequented  by  tourists 
the  longest  vacation  is  given  in  the  summer.  In  agricultural  sec- 
tions there  is  a  spring  vacation  in  the  planting  season  and  a  seven 
weeks'  fall  vacation  for  the  harvest  and  preparation  for  winter.  In 
this  easy  and  universal  adaptation  of  the  school  term  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  America  has  much  to  learn. 

Girls'  work  school, — Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  so-called 
work  school  for  girls  (Arbeitschule).  In  all  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land instruction  in  handiwork  for  girls  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  common  school.  In  all  grades  of  the  primary 
school  it  has  attained  so  secure  a  place  that  it  is  practically  obligatory 
in  all  Switzerland,  even  in  the  two  Cantons  which  have  not  made 
such  instruction  obligatory  under  the  law.  During  the  past  decade 
the  revised  program  of  studies  includes  household  economics  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  instruction  in  these  work  schools. 

Free  textbooks  and  supplies. — As  an  accompaniment  to  compulsory 
attendance,  the  nationid  constitution  provides  that  instruction  in 
the  primary  schools  shall  be  free.  During  the  recent  decades  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Cantons  which  provide 
also  free  books  and  school  materials  for  the  children.  Perhaps  half 
the  common  schools  in  Switzerland  now  provide  free  the  mat^als 
of  instruction  used  by  the  individual  pupils  as  well  as  by  the  school. 
This  includes  not  merely  books,  but  also  the  maps,  paper,  notebooks. 
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and  writing  and  drawing  materials.  Many  Cantons  also  provide 
free  the  necessary  materials  used  in  the  work  schools  for  girls  men- 
tioned above.  In  providing  free  books  and  suppUes  it  is  customary 
for  the  Canton  as  a  whole  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  and  to  leave 
part  to  the  communes  and  school  districts.  The  part  borne  by  the 
Canton  varies  from  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  corUinuaHon  school,  obligatory  arid  voluntary, — In  the  various 
Cantons  the'compulsory  attendance  on  the  public  schools  ceases  with 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling, 
however,  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  elementary  schools  must 
be  extended,  or  at  least  reviewed,  if  it  is  to  be  retained  for  use  in  the 
practical  life  of  the  young  man  who  is  about  to  asstmie  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  In  Switzerland  all  the  Cantons  without  exception  offer 
to  the  maturing  youth  between  the  close  of  the  common-school 
period  and  his  entrance  into  the  practical  and  civic  life  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reviewing  and  extending  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  course.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
so-called  general  continuation  school  (Algemeine  Fortbildungsschule), 
which  is  variously  organized  in  the  different  Cantons.  As  a  rule, 
the  Cantons  allow  an  intermission  of  one  or  two  years  between  the 
close  of  the  elementary  school  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
tinuation school.  This  allows  the  pupil  to  recover  from  his  school 
weariness  and  to  attain  an  added  matinity  which  will  enable  him  to 
assimilate  more  easily  the  practical  instruction  of  the  new  school. 

The  expression  "continuation  school"  (Fortbildungsschule)  has 
become  a  technical  term  in  Switzerland  to  indicate  any  school  which 
is  projected  beyond  the  ordinary  period  of  elementary  school  attend- 
ance and  receives  pupils  who  have  passed  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
year.  The  attendance  ia  limited  to  the  winter  months  and  does  not 
exceed  from  three  to  seven  hours  per  week.  In  thb  limited  time  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  cover  other  than  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  school  curricultmi,  and  these  are  presented  with  especial  reference 
to  the  actual  dally  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  course  includes  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  writing,  and  a  combination  study  of  the  history, 
geography,  and  government  of  Switzerland  (Vaterlandskimde). 
Where  vocational  considerations  are  given  special  weight,  the  con- 
tinuation schools  are  more  completely  organized.  Additional  sub- 
jects and  groups  of  subjects  are  introduced,  and  the  term  is  extended 
to  include  the  whole  school  year.  There  is  now  a  strong  tendency  to 
substitute  the  more  specialized  trade  continuation  school  for  the 
earlier  and  more  general  type.  The  trade  continuation  schools  will 
be  considered  at  length  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  Attendance  on  the 
continuation  school  is  compulsory  for  boys  in  17  Cantons  for  two  or 
three  winter  courses  of  60  to  90  hours  per  course.  In  1910  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  general  continuation  schools  of  Switzerland  44,000 
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pupils,  in  the  trade  continuation  schools  22,271  pupils,  and  in  the 
commercial  continuation  schools  14,500  pupils. 

Most  of  the  Cantons  have  also  established  continuation  school 
courses  in  household  economics  for  girls.  While  these  are  purely 
voluntary,  they  are  zealously  attended.  In  fact,  the  most  enthu- 
siastic continuation  class  whidi  the  writer  yisited  in  Switzerland  was 
a  class  in  household  economics  composed  of  30  factory  girb  in  a 
fflnaU  village  near  Winterthur.  In  1910, 13,022  girls  were  ^iroUed  in 
such  schools. 

A  few  of  the  Cantons  have  stated  as  the  principal  aim  of  their 
continuation  schools  the  preparation  of  Uie  prospective  military 
recruits  for  the  examination  already  mentioned.  In  1910,  10,000 
students  were  enrolled  in  these  pr^aratory  courses  for  recruits. 

Owing  to  the  varying  requirements  of  the  different  Cantons,  there 
is  rather  a  wide  variation  in  Uie  period  of  obligatory  school  attend- 
ance in  hours.  The  lowest  is  3,860  in  Canton  UrL  The  highest  is 
over  9,000,  while  the  average  is  more  than  7,000. 

C.  THB  NONOBLIOATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary  school. — ^The  secondary  school  (Sekundarschule) 
bears  a  number  of  names  in  Switz^land.  In  general  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  school  usually  parallel  with  the  higher  classes  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  which  includes  frequently  an  additional  year  or  years 
and  alwa3rs  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  The  curriculum 
alwa3rs  embraces  one  or  more  modem  foreign  languages.  It  includes 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  school,  but  ordinarily  uses  text- 
books in  which  the  subjects  are  presented  at  greater  length  and  witli 
more  thoroughness  thw  in  those  used  in  the  primary  school.  The 
teachers  in  these  schools  have  all  had  higher  training  than  that  re- 
quired in  the  primary  school  and  must  have  passed  a  q[>ecial  exami- 
nation for  a  certificate.  The  compensation  is  higher  and  the  teachers 
usually  are  assigned  to  special  subjects  rather  than  to  special  classes 
as  in  the  primary  school.  The  secondary  school' usually  requires 
the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  while  the  primary  school  is  absolutely 
free. 

In  the  Canton  city  of  Basel  the  name  '^secondary  school''  is  applied 
merely  to  the  four  upper  classes  of  the  primary  school.  In  Cimton 
Geneva  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  obliga- 
tory school  system. 

In  most  of  the  Cantons  pujnls  are  transferred  from  the  primary 
schools  to  the  secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  an  examination. 
This  examination  is  conducted  by  the  school  which  they  are  enter- 
ing, and  the  teachers  in  that  school  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  pupils.  This  plan  of  providing  different  tjrpes  of 
schools  to  correq>ond  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  prevents  retarda- 
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tion  and  repetition  of  classes.  In  most  of  tbe  schools  of  Switzerland 
practically  all  the  pupils  are  promoted  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Middle  schools. — ^The  term  ''middle  school"  is  applied  in  general 
to  an  institution  which  continues  beyond  the  eight  or  nine  year 
period  necessary  to  complete  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  prepares  for  admission  into  the  universities  or  the  technical 
schools.  It  also  includes  schools  which,  in  addition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  instruction  in  general  cultural  subjects,  place  principal  stress 
upon  the  vocational  training  of  the  pupils  in  technical,  industrial, 
commercial,  or  agricultural  directions.  These  last,  as  well  as  the 
vocational  schools  for  women,  will  be  discussed  under  the  title  ''Vocar 
tional  schools."    As  middle  schools  we  may  consider: 

1.  Institutions  preparatory  to  the  universities,  such  as  the  gymna- 
sium with  its  preparatory  department,  the  Realschule,  and  the  Kol- 


2.  Institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

3.  High  schools  for  girls. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  private  schools  of  this  character,  many  of  which  attract  a  large 
patronage  from  foreigners. 

The  universities. — ^The  universities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basel,  Gtenevai 
and  Lausanne  include  all  the  faculties.  The  universities  of  Fribourg 
and  Neuenburg  have  no  medical  departments.  An  endeavor  b 
making  to  have  the  General  Government  assist  these  imiversities 
more  liberally  through  Federal  appropriations. 

Private  and  special  schools, — ^Especial  attention  is  given  in  all  the 
Cantons  to  the  education  of  poor,  defective,  subnormal,  blind,  and 
deaf  children;  and  in  the  past  few  years  especially  many  institutions 
have  arisen  which  have  these  children  as  their  special  charge.  In 
Switzeriand  there  is  also  a  multitude  of  private  schools  of  all  grades. 
In  French  Switzerland  especially  the  oi^anization  of  such  schools  is 
a  principal  industry.  Their  patronage  is  largely  from  foreigners  and 
Swiss  people  from  other  Cantons. 

One  group  of  private  schools  deserves  special  mention — the  home 
schools  for  boys — of  which  the  majority  have  been  organized  within 
the  past  decade.  The  writer  visited  one  of  them  at  Castle  Glarisegg 
on  tiie  Bodenzee,  in  Canton  Thui^au.  These  schools  limit  strictly 
the  number  of  pupils  which  they  will  receive.  The  teachers  and 
pupils  live  together  in  the  school  home  throughout  the  year  and 
thereby  develop  intimate  personal  relations  which  contribute  greatly 
to  the  educative  influence  of  the  school.  They  aim  to  conserve  the 
health  and  develop  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  by  especial  atten- 
tion to  manual  training,  gardening,  sports,  and  the  free  activity  of 
country  life. 
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THB  BCHOOLB  OV  BBBNB. 

We  may  illustrate  the  general  system  by  a  description  of  the  city 
schools  of  Berne. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April,  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  boys 
and  girls  6  years  of  age  are  admitted  to  the  public  primary  school 
(primarschule).  Some  of  these  children  were  6  years  old  before  the 
1st  day  of  the  preceding  January.  These  must  attend  schooL  Oth- 
ers were  6  years  old  before  the  1st  of  April.  Hiese  may  enter  school 
at  the  request  of  their  parents.  Only  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  children 
have  attended  one  of  the  10  kindergarten  classes  which  exist  under- 
private  patronage  in  the  city  of  Berne. 

Primary  schools. — ^The  course  of  study  of  the  primary  school  which 
they  have  entered  extends  over  a  period  of  nine  years.  For  the  first 
two  years  the  children  are  taught  by  women.  During  this  time 
each  class  has  one  teacher,  who  is  promoted  with  her  class  and 
retains  it  for  this  period.  During  the  succeeding  years  the  pupils 
are  taught  by  men,  each  of  whom  retains  the  same  class  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  primary  school.  When  the  children  have  finished 
the  work  of  the  fourth  year  they  have  the  privilege  either  of  remaining 
in  the  primary  school  for  the  remaining  five  years  of  the  compulsory 
period  or  of  passing  by  examination  to  other  kinds  of  schools.  The 
boys  may  enter  the  boys'  secondary  school,  and  the  girls  may  enter 
the  girls'  secondary  school,  or  both  boys  and  girls  may  enter  the 
preparatory  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  These  schools  require  a 
small  tuition  fee.  The  coimae  of  study  in  the  primary  school  is 
rounded  and  complete  in  itself  and  can  be  easily  finished  during  the 
nine-year  period  by  pupils  of  average  or  less  than  average  ability 
and  ambition.  Practically  all  of  the  pupils  who  remain  in  this 
school  are  promoted  each  year. 

Secondary  schools. — ^The  secondary  schools,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
separated  in  the  city  of  Berne,  are  parallel  with  the  five  upper  classes 
of  the  primary  school,  but  oflfer  a  more  difficult  course  of  study, 
including  at  least  one  foreign  modem  language.  The  work  in  science, 
in  mathematics,  and  in  the  other  subjects  is  more  thorough  and 
comprehensive  and  many  subjects  are  taught  by  special  teachers, 
whereas  in  the  primary  school  the  class  teacher  had  practically  all 
branches.  The  secondary  schools  are  provided  with  excellent  labora- 
tories and  equipment.  These  schools  are  intended  for  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  the  university,  but  will  enter  com- 
mercial life,  the  Gk)vemment  service,  or  the  Cantonal  technical 
schools.  To  the  girls'  secondary  school  is  attached  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary and  a  commercial  school,  each  with  a  three-year  course  of 
study. 

Oymruisium. — ^The  gymnasium  consists  of  a  four-year  preparatory 
course,  (progymnasium)  to  which  the  pupil  is  admitted  by  exami- 
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nation  after  four  years  in  the  primary  school.  At  the  end  of  the 
preparatory  period  he  may  enter  the  Realschule,  or  scientific  depart- 
ment with  a  four-and-one-half-year  course  of  study,  the  commercial 
department  with  a  four-year  course,  or  the  literary  department  with 
a  four-and-one-half-year  course.  Upon  the  completion  of  either  of 
these  courses  and  the  passing  of  a  State  examination,  the  student 
may  enter  corresponding  departments  of  the  University  of  Berne  or 
the  Federal  Polytechnical  School  at  Zurich. 

Admission  to  all  these  schools  is  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
pupil,  and  there  is  practically  no  retardation  or  repetition.  A  pupil 
who  is  desirous  of  entering  the  secondary  school  or  progymnasiimi 
after  four  years  in  the  primary  school  and  fails  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion may  remain  another  year  in  the  primary  school  and  then  try 
again  for  admission.  Only  two  trials  are  permitted.  Classes  for 
subnormal  children  are  organized  for  pupils  who  fall  below  the 
ability  necessary  to  successful  work  in  the  primary  school. 

Elemerdary  trade  schools. — ^This  organization  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  educational  activities  of  the  city.  If  a  boy  has  finished  the 
required  course  in  the  primary  or  secondary  school  and  wishes  to 
enter  the  blacksmith  trade,  his  parents  enter  into  an  agreement 
imder  which  he  is  apprenticed  to  a  master  blacksmith.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  the  master  must  allow  the  boy  five  or  six 
hours  per  week  for  attendance  upon  the  trade  continuation  school 
and  the  boy  is  compelled  by  law  to  attend  this  continuation  school 
throughout  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship.  In  this  school  he 
learns  how  to  draw  and  to  work  from  a  drawing  or  blue  prints.  He 
also  studies  practical  business  correspondence,  bookkeeping,  arith- 
metic connected  with  his  business,  Swiss  history,  geography,  and 
government.  A  boy  or  girl  apprenticed  to  any  other  trade  has  a 
similar  course  adapted  to  his  or  her  particular  needs.  If  a  boy 
enters  mercantile  life,  he  must  for  three  years  attend  a  continuation 
school  organized  by  the  Merchants'  Association  and  recognized  and 
aided  by  the  Government.  In  this  school  he  will  perhaps  study  a 
modem  language,  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting,  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  and  civics.  If  he  enters  the  Government  service, 
he  must  attend  a  similar  continuation  school. 

Oeneral  continuation  school. — If  he  enters  no  trade  or  business  as 
an  apprentice  and  does  not  attend  a  trade  school,  he  must  never- 
theless between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  attend  for  60  hours  per  year 
a  general  continuation  school  in  which  he  studies  his  mother  tongue, 
bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and  the  history,  geography,  and  govern- 
ment of  Switzerland. 

Special  trade  schools. — ^Instead  of  entering  an  apprenticeship  with 
a  master,  he  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  city  apprentice- 
ship school  to  perfect  himself  as  a  machinist,  cabinetmaker,  iron- 
worker, or  plumber.    The  course  of  study  for  machinists  is  four 
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years,  and  for  the  other  departments  three  years.  During  this 
period  the  boy  receives  a  well-rounded;  practical,  and  theoretical 
education  in  his  trade  If  he  wishes  a  more  thorough  technical 
education,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  he  may  enter  the  Cantonal 
Technical  School  at  Burgdorf  or  at  Biel.  The  technical  school  at 
Biel  has  a  number  of  departments-^a  school  for  watchmakers,  a 
school  for  machinists  and  electricians,  a  school  for  makers  of  small 
machines  and  instruments  of  precision,  a  school  for  builders,  a  school 
for  artistic  handiwork,  such  as  engraving  and  modeling,  and  a  school 
for  railway  and  postal  employees.  These  schools  require  an  attend- 
ance for  from  six  to  ^ht  semesters.  If  a  boy  wishes  to  be  a  farmer, 
he  can  attend  the  Cantonal  agricultural  school  or  the  Cantonal  dairy 
school,  with  a  course  varying  from  one  to  three  years.  A  graduate 
of  the  gynmasium  who  wishes  to  complete  a  scientific  technical 
education  may  attend  the  Federal  Polytechnical  School  at  Zurich, 
with  a  four-year  course.  The  school  ranks  among  the  most  noted 
technical  schools  of  the  world. 

Vocatiandl  schools  for  girls. — ^For  the  girls  there  are  special  con- 
tinuation schools  for  instruction  in  housekeeping.  The  Frauenarbeit- 
schide  offers  courses  in  dressmaking,  miUinery,  embroidery,  and 
household  economics,  both  for  women  who  wiah  to  enter  upon  these 
lines  of  work  professionally  and  for  those  who  wish  shorter  courses 
for  use  in  the  home. 

One  meets  the  student  everywhere.  In  the  afternoon  scores  of 
boys  with  their  drawing  instruments  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  on 
their  way  to  the  trade  continuation  schools.  In  the  evening  the 
light  from  hundreds  of  classroom  windows  proclaims  with  silent  elo- 
quence the  determination  of  a  people  to  fit  themselves  for  greater 
efficiency  and  service. 

The  total  population  of  Berne  in  1910  was  about  700,000. 

The  enrollment  in  the  principal  schools  of  the  city  for  the  year 
1911  was  as  follows: 

PnpOs. 

Primary  schools 9,687 

Boys*  secondary  school 1,049 

Girls'  secondary  school:  » 

Secondary  department 1,149 

Teachers'  seminary 145 

Commercial  department 142 

Progymnasium: 

Boys 619 

Girls 66 

Gymnaoium: 

Literary  department- 
Boys 196 

Girls 20 

Scientific  department — 

Boys lOS 

Giria 6 
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Gymnairiiiin — Continued. 

Commercial  department —  Pupils. 

Boye 126 

GirlB 1 

Trade  continuation  schools: 

Summer 1,366 

\^^ter 1,619 

Merchants' school 906 

Cityi^prenticeship  school 150 

Cooking  and  housekeeping  courses 430 

General  continuation  school 425 


IV.— THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

To  an  American  one  of  the  most  impressive  things  connected  with 
the  Swiss  school  system  is  the  stability  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  are  men,  and  practically  all  the  teachers 
whom  I  met  have  engaged  in  the  business  as  a  life  work.  Teaching 
is  rarely  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  professions.  There  is 
very  little  shifting  of  the  teaching  force  from  one  place  to  another. 
I  spent  10.day8  with  a  primary  school  inspector  in  Canton  Berne.  He 
had  240  teachers  under  his  supervision;  only  12  of  them  were  teach- 
ing for  the  first  year  in  the  position  which  they  held.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  teacher  to  spend  a  long  life  in  one  position. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  TEAOHINO  PROFESSION. 

Admission  to  the  teaching  profession  in  Switzerland  requires  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  special  training.  For  the  primary  school 
this  usually  means  graduation  from  the  teachers'  seminaiy.  In 
recent  years  a  few  Cantons  are  admitting  to  the  examination  for 
certificates  those  who  have  completed  a  gymnasium  course  and  two 
or  more  semesters  at  the  university,  where  they  have  special  work 
in  pedagogy,  accompanied  by  practical  teaching  in  tlie  practice 
schools.  Admission  to  the  teachers'  seminary  is  conditioned  on  the 
completion  of  the  eight  or  nine  years'  course  offered  in  the  common 
schools.  The  following  extracts  from  the  course  of  study  of  the 
Zuridi  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Kuesnacht  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  these  institutions: 

Program  or  Stcdibs  of  thb  Zurich  Traohbrs'  Sbminart  in  Kursnacht. 

[Translated  from  the  prospeotos.! 
THR  AIMS  OF  THR  COURSR. 

The  students  receive  a  thorough  general  scientific  education  adapted  to  the  de* 
mands  of  modem  life  and  corresponding  to  the  course  in  the  other  middle  schools  of 
Canton  Zurich,  which  prepare  for  high  institutions  of  learning.  It  also  includes  a 
thorough  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  designed  to  fit  its  pupils  for  the  practice 
of  the  teaching  profession. 
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Program  and  uktduU  of  itudies. 


Stodies. 


Hoon  per  week. 


I  class,     n  class,    in  class.  TV  class.     TotaL 


Pedagogy  and  method. 


Fmdi.... 
HJstory.... 
ReUi^ao... 
Geography 
Mathemati 
Naturals 

Singing 

Vkiltn  or  piano. 

Drawing. 

Penmanship. . . . 

^^ymtmaliini   . , , 


Total. 


10 

ao 

14 
U 

4 
0 

!S 

12 

0 
12 

3 

8 


86  ' 


144 


ELECTIVE  COUB8B8. 


English  or  Italian.. 
Piano  or  violin..... 


In  this  course  of  instruction  religion  is  elective.  In  instrumental  music  pupils 
may  take  either  piano  or  violin,  and  continuation  couises  are  provided 'to  teaches 
who  come  with  previous  musical  training.  Either  English  or  Italian  may  be  taken. 
The  fiiculty  decides  whether  or  not  the  i^ility  of  the  pupil  warrants  his  taking  elec- 
tive courses. 

GBNKRAL  REMARKS  ON  THR  COUR8B. 

Only  the  important  essentials  of  each  subject  will  be  included  in  the  examination. 
In  every  subject  much  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  thorough  treatment  oi  wisely 
selected  topics  than  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  multitude  of  details.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  pupil  has  completed  the  course  of  study  for  the  secondary  school  and  this 
receives  only  an  incidental  review.  In  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  the 
special  needs  of  the  pupil  in  his  future  profession  should  receive  first  consideration. 
After  this  should  come  the  regard  for  the  needs  of  practical  life  in  general, 
and  we  should  always  have  in  mind  the  coirelation  of  subjects  for  their  mutual 
reenfovcement. 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  allows,  especially  in  the  domain  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  method  and  treatment  should  be  such  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  future  teacher.  The  instruction  should,  if  possible,  be  based  on  con- 
crete examples,  and  through  the  exchange  of  questions  and  answers  should  lead  the 
pupil  himself  to  discover  the  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Through  the  use  of  suitable  individual  textbooks  and  supplementary  syllabi  the 
teacher  should  spare  the  student  much  tires(»ne  note-taking  and  time-consuming 
dictation. 

In  all  subjects  we  should  insist  on  good  Qerman  and  proper  pronunciation,  and 
should  train  our  pupils  in  logical  thought  arrangement,  not  only  in  sluMt  answers 
but  also  in  mcure  extended  discourse.  An  effective  method  d  reaching  this  end  is 
through  brief  lectures,  from  5  to  10  minutes  long,  on  subjects  previously  studied, 
after  brief  pr^Mration  and  without  notes.  After  the  completion  of  a  topic  on  any 
subject  we  should  frequently  require  written  exercises  in  the  class,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  asked  to  arrange  the  material  according  to  a  new  or  closely  related  point  of 
view.  Through  the  correction  of  these  papas  the  teacher  ascertains  if  the  pupil 
has  really  grasped  the  subject,  and  the  pupil  has  practice  in  the  expression  of  thought 
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in  the  Tanoos  donudiifl  <rf  knowledge.  Such  work  thus  reenfcHces  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue.  In  all  subjects  new  ideoA  should  be  impressed  by  means  of  illus- 
trations, which  should  be  worked  out  together  by  pupils  and  teacher.  When  neces- 
sary the  idea  should  be  still  further  amplified  by  class  drill  or  home  work. 

Good  penmanship  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  written  work.  In  every  way 
we  should  encourage  individual  independent  work  by  the  pupils  and  a  creative 
and  not  merely  a  receptive  mental  state.  Careful  instruction  on  the  ptft  of  the 
teacher  should  by  no  means  make  unnecessary  a  vigorous  mental  effort  on  ^e  part 
of  the  pupil.  Memory  work  should  be  limited  to  the  essentials.  The  pupil  should 
leave  the  institution  not  only  with  a  consciousness  of  well-earned  knowledge  but  also 
with  the  ability  and  aspiration  for  further  self-culture. 

Through  proper  oversight  care  must  be  taken  that  the  home  work  required  of  the 
pupil  does  not  exceed  a  reasonable  assignment. 

PBDAQOOT  AND  METHOD. 

Aim. 

The  hkUmf  of  pedagogy  seeks  to  give  the  teacher  enthusiam  for  his  life  work  by 
showing  him  how  the  great  spirits  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  practical  teaching  and  to  the  theory  of  education.  It  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  school,  of  school  legislation,  and  of  the  methods  which  prevaU 
to-day.  It  thus  inspires  respect  for  the  leaders  of  former  generations  and  fortifies 
the  teacher  both  against  a  blind  retention  of  the  dd  and  a  blind  adoption  of  the  new. 

Pedagogical  ptgdiology  explains  and  broadens  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  gained 
through  personal  experience  and  the  experience  of  others. 

Cfenenl  pedagogy  systematises  the  acquired  truths. 

Special  methods  show  how  the  procedure  in  the  various  subjects  is  organised  in 
accordance  with  these  truths. 

The  pupil  who  leaves  the  seminary  should  know — 

a.  His  duties  and  rights  under  the  school  law  and,  above  all,  the  task  which  the 
State  ccmmiits  to  him. 

6.  The  ways  and  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim. 

e.  The  literature  which  he  may  use  in  his  further  preparation. 

d.  Adequate  skill  in  the  practical  conduct  of  the  school. 

Coune  o/etudy. 

Second  Year  (1  Hour). 

Studies  from  the  history  of  pedagogy.  The  rise  of  the  common  school  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  reformers  as  educators.  The  Latin  schools.  The  Jesuit  schools.  The 
common  school  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  realists  (Bacon,  Ratich,  and  Comenius). 
The  common  school  at  the  seventeenth  century. 

Third  Year  (4  Hours). 

a.  Studies  from  the  history  of  pedagogy  (in  summer  2  hours,  in  winter  1  hour).  John 
Locke.  The  Pietists  (Aug.  H.  Francke)  as  teachers.  BonsBeau*  The  Philanthro- 
pists (Basedow,  Campe,  Salsmann,  Trapp,  Planta,  and  Bochow).  The  common 
school  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Pestalossi,  Froebel,  Heibart).  The  development 
fd  the  Swiss  school  system  in  the  nineteenth  century  (Girard,  Fellenberg,  Wehrli, 
Scherr,  Wettstein). 

b.  Psychology  (1  hour).  The  intellect.  Perception  an^  representation.  Changes 
$n  consciousness.  Laws  of  association  and  reproduction.  The  memory.  Imagina- 
tion, ideas,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 

c.  Methods  (in  sununer  1  hour,  in  winter  2  hours).  General  method.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  aim  of  the  common  school.    The  selection  of  subject  matter  and  the 
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foimation  of  the  cotuse  of  study.    Methods  of  teachmg.    Formal  steps  in  hwtmctioii. 
Textbooks.    The  teacher. 

d.  Practice  work.  Visiting  the  practice  school  by  the  entire  class  for  purposes  of 
orientation. 

Fourth  Year  (5  Houn). 

a.  Ptycholoffy  (2  hours).  Feeling.  The  classification  of  the  fe^ings.  Self-respect 
and  sense  of  honor.  The  intellectual^  esthetic,  sympathetic,  ethical,  and  religious 
emotions.  The  intensity  of  feeling.  The  paadng  and  blending  of  emoti<His.  Moods; 
temperaments.  The  will.  The  evolution  of  the  will  (involuntary  movements, 
reflex  movements,  instinct,  imitative  movements,  expressive  movements,  impulse, 
desire,  the  passions).    The  power  of  habit.    Character. 

6.  General  pedagogy.  The  purposes  of  education.  The  necessity  and  possibility 
of  education.  The  limits  of  education.  Physical  education.  Discipline.  Instruc- 
tion.   The  schoolhouse  and  the  teacher. 

c.  Method  {3  haaiB).  Special  methods  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  common  school  with 
the  exception  of  gymnastics. 

d.  PracUoe  teaching.  Numerous  lesson  plans  by  teacher  and  pupils.  Frequent  visits 
to  the  practice  school  and  participation  in  its  work  by  two  pupils  at  a  time  for  periods 
of  a  half  week,  and  in  special  subjects  for  longer  periods  whenever  possible. 

METHODS  IN  PEDAOOOICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  in  the  pedagogical  subjects  should  be  in  model  form,  based  on  a  con- 
crete example.  It  should  lead  to  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  to  the  appli- 
cation of  what  has  been  learned.  In  the  history  of  pedagogy  attention  is  given  prin- 
cipally to  those  personalities  and  educational  movements  of  the  past  400  years  which 
have  most  strongly  influenced  the  common-school  system.  This  involves  a  constant 
comparison  between  the  past  and  the  present.  The  laws  of  mental  life  should  be 
developed  in  connection  with  the  unfolding  life  of  the  child  and  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  pupils  as  well  as  through  the  use  of  historical  and  literary  material,  and 
should  receive  practical  application  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  ot  meUiods. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  the  pupil  into  the  practi- 
cal work.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  methods  in  the  subject  under  consideration 
should  be  followed  by  the  determination  of  the  aim  and  the  selection  and  (wganiza- 
tion  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  choice  of  the  method  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand. 
The  teacher  should  embody  the  method  of  procedure  in  lesson  plans  with  the  various 
classes.  Afterwards  the  students  diould  make  single  lesson  plans,  which  are  criti- 
cized by  the  author,  by  his  fellow  students,  and  by  the  teacher  of  methods.  The 
student  then  presents  in  the  practice  school  the  lesson  which  has  been  planned  in 
this  manner.  Two  students  at  a  time  are  assigned  to  the  practice  school  for  three 
days  each.  During  their  first  visit  the  students  give  instruction  to  one  class  only, 
but  later  they  give  simultaneous  instruction  to  two  or  three  divisions  and  occasionally 
they  have  entire  charge  of  the  school  for  a  few  hours.' 

In  so  far  as  conditions  allow,  the  students  also  have  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  sub- 
ject for  two  or  three  weeks  in  one  class  of  the  practice  school  in  order  that  they  may 
observe  the  success  of  their  work  and  may  acquire  a  measure  of  freedom.  Aft«r 
giving  these  lessons  they  return  to  their  places  in  the  seminaiy  classes.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  practice  work,  the  students  are  referred  to  books  containing  lesson 
plans  so  that  they  may  see  how  an  experienced  teacher  would  have  proceeded  in  the 
same  circumstances. 


>  Tbs  pcsotlos  athool  of  the  Zorieh  Seminary  li  n  M^iaded  (nnfiteate)  school,  oemprktaif  eigpht 
jeeaofwork.  It  has  about  flO  pupils.  The  Cantonal  law  whkh  ftipalatM  thit  type  of  tduMl  oooteaif- 
plates  eepeeiaUy  the  training  of  teaohen  for  country  and  vlUage  schools,  and  assomea  that  it  is  easftsr  to 
pass  ftom  an  ezperlCDce  of  this  kind  into  a  graded  school  than  to  reverse  the  process. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COURSES  IK  OTHER  SUBJECTS 

Qerman. 

The  course  in  German  consists  of  German  literature,  rhetoric,  and 
composition,  and  corresponds  closely  in  method  to  the  English 
course  in  our  high  schools. 

Frendi, 

The  course  in  French  also  corresponds  closely  to  our  best  four- 
year  courses  in  French  in  America,  but  naturally  places  greater  stress 
on  ability  to  G^>eak  the  language.  From  the  beginning  French  is 
used  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  work  begins  with  questions 
and  answers  about  objects  in  the  room  and  subjects  connected  with 
the  pictures.    Pictures  are  made  the  basis  of  further  conversation. 

History, 

First  Year  (3  hours). 

Greek  history.    Roman  history.    Medieval  history  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Second  Year  (2  hours). 

Third  Year  (3  hours). 

Fourth  Year  (3  hours). 


Medieval  history. 
Modem  history. 
History  of  Switzerland. 


Geography, 
First  Year. 


Greography  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Europe,  with  epedal  attention  to  Switzer- 
land and  its  neighbors. 

Second  Year. 

Geography  of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  of  the  other  grand  divisions. 

Third  Year. 

Physical  and  commercial  geography. 

Fourth  Year. 
Mathematical  geography. 

Mathematics. 

First  Year  (5  hours). 

a.  Arithmetic:  Computations,  bookkeeping,  mental  arithmetic,  ratio  and  propor- 
tion, h.  General  arithmetic:  Operations  with  literal  numbers,  c.  Algebra:  Equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity,    d.  Plane  geometry:  Two  books. 

Second  Year  (5  hours). 

a.  Bookkeeping:  Accounts,  calculation  of  interest,  use  of  interest  tables.  Doable- 
entry  bookkeeping.  5.  Arithmetic:  Extraction  of  square  and  cube  root,  inrntional 
numbers,  etc.  e.  Algebra:  Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  SQV^K^  unknown 
quantities,    cf.  Plane  geometry  completed,    e.  Trigonometry. 
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Third  Year  (4i  hours). 

a,  LogarithmB,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progreseion,  compound  interest.  6. 
Algebra:  Theory  and  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown 
quantity,    c.  Trigonometry,    d.  Solid  geometry,    e.  Descriptive  geometry. 

Fourth  Year  (5  hours). 

a.  Permutations^  probability,  with  its  application  to  insurance.  6.  Coordinate 
geometry,    c.  Solid  geometry;  complete,    d.  Descriptive  geometry. 

In  the  work  in  mathematics  no  sharp  lines  are  drawn  between  the 
divisions  of  the  subject.  An  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  whole 
to  a  unity ;  so  that  the  various  subjects  mutually  reenforce  each  other. 

Natural  Science,  , 

First  Year  (4  hours). 

a.  Botany.  6.  Practical  botany  with  preparation  of  a  herbarium  and  the  use  of  a 
miscroscope.    c.  Botanical  excursions,    d.  Zoology. 

Second  Year  (5  hours). 

o.  Zoology  and  zoological  excursions.  6.  Chemistry  and  mineralogy  with  practical 
laboratory  work. 

Third  Year. 

a,  Creology  involving  a  study  of  geological  forces  and  the  changes  in  the  earth's 
surface.    Historical  geology.    6.  Organic  chemistry,    c.  Physics. 

Fourth  Year. 

a.  Anthropology  and  school  hygiene,  with  excursions  and  hygienic  demonstrations. 
6.  Physics  with  laboratory  work. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  much  attention  is  ^ven  to  the 
work  in  singing,  instrumental  music,  in  drawing,  and  in  gymnastics. 
The  abiUty  of  the  Swiss  teachers  to  teach  singing  and  to  lead  in  the 
oi^anization  of  musical  clubs  has  meant  much  for  the  social  and 
esthetic  life  of  Switzerland. 

Coiu^es  in  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing  constitute  the  basis 
for  the  trade  education  of  Switzerland. 

CHUBOH   SEMINABIES. 

In  addition  to  the  State  teachers'  seminaries,  there  are  many 
schools  for  teachers  under  church  auspices.  The  educational  activities 
of  the  church  are  largely  directed  to  this  end,  and  the  church  seminary 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  elementary 
teachers  in  Switzerland.  These  seminaries  are  pervaded  by  a  de- 
cided atmosphere  of  piety,  and  it  is  their  aim  to  train  young  men 
and  young  women  as  teachers  who  shall  influence  the  moral  and 
religious  life  of  their  pupils.  The  graduates  of  the  church  seminaries 
are  especially  sought  in  country  districts.  A  visit  to  one  of  these 
schools  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  a  most  profitable  line  of 
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effort  for  the  church  college  in  America  lies  in  the  specific  preparsr 
tion  of  teacherS;  who,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  academic  and  pro- 
fessional course  and  a  period  of  practice  in  the  model  school,  will 
have  the  moral  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  so  necessary  in  the 
teacher^s  calling. 

The  teachers'  seminaries  which  I  visited  were  all  small,  enrolling 
usually  not  more  than  100  pupils  each. 

The  women  teachers  are  usually  prepared  in  pedagogical  depart- 
ments connected  with  girls'  secondary  schools  or  high  schools.  As 
far  as  I  could  learn,  there  is  no  preparation  for  teaching  which  does 
not  include  work  in  the  practice  school.  In  some  seminaries  this 
work  is  done  in  grades  of  the  city  school  system. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  hand- 
work, housekeeping,  and  other  vocational  subjects.  This  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  trade  schools,  the  schools  for  housekeeping,  and 
in  special  continuation  schools  for  teachers. 

TEAOHEBS  FOB  SECONDABY  SOHOOLS. 

If  a  teacher  wishes  to  obtain  a  position  in  a  secondary  school,  it 
is  necessary,  after  obtaining  his  primary  certificate,  that  he  attend 
the  university  or  some  higher  school  for  two  or  more  semesters  and 
that  he  submit  to  an  examination  by  a  special  examining  board. 
The  teachers  in  the  gymnasia  and  middle  schools  are  usually  univer- 
G&ty  graduates. 

Election  of  teachers. — After  securing  a  certificate,  the  Swiss  teacher 
usually  acts  as  a  substitute  for  a  year  or  two,  taking  the  place  of 
some  teacher  who  is  performing  military  duty  or  has  obtained  tem- 
porary leave  of  absence  for  some  other  reason.  When  a  position  is 
vacant  the  local  school  board  gives  notice  of  the  fact  in  the  official 
school  gazette  of  the  Canton  and  receives  applications.  The  local 
board  has  the  power  to  make  temporary  appointments  for  one  year, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  probation  period  for  the  new  teacher. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  place  is  permanently  filled  by  a  popular 
election  in  which  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  district  participate. 

In  Canton  Berne  the  term  of  office  for  which  teachers  are  elected 
is  six  years;  in  Canton  Sohaffhausen  it  is  eight  years;  in  Canton 
Thurgau  it  is  for  life,  subject  to  recall  by  popular  referendum.  The 
shortest  term  of  office  of  which  I  heard  was  three  years.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  the  teacher  usually  has  the  right  to  resign  at 
the  close  of  any  school  year.  At  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  office, 
the  board  decides  whether  it  will  retain  the  same  teacher  or  ad- 
vertise the  position.  A  decision  not  to  advertise  the  vacancy  elects 
the  teacher  for  another  term  of  office.  Changes  are  relatively  rare, 
even  at  the  end  of  the  rather  extended  term  of  office  which  prevails. 

7608*»— 14 3 
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In  fact,  in  Canton  Berne  a  decision  by  a  school  board  to  change 
teachers  at  the  end  of  two  successive  periods  of  six  years  each  is 
considered  sufficient  to  warrant  an  investigation  by  the  Cantonal 
Teachers'  Association.  The  method  of  selecting  teachers  for  the 
secondary  and  higher  schools  frequently  differs  from  that  prevailing 
in  the  primary  schools.  The  teachers  in  these  higher  schools  are 
frequently  selected  by  the  school  board  alone,  without  popular  vote. 
While  the  method  of  selecting  a  primary  teacher  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent Cantons,  popular  election  is  widespread.  Even  in  the  city  of 
Zurich,  with  200,000  inhabitants,  teachers  are  elected  by  popular 
vote.  The  school  board,  however,  makes  the  nomination,  and  there 
has  been  only  one  case  in  24  years  in  which  this  nomination  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  people.  The  popular  election  is  frankly  regarded 
as  perfunctory  and  antiquated  in  Zurich. 

Salaries. — Teachers'  salaries  vary  widely  in  Switzerland.  The 
remuneration  usually  includes  a  home  and  garden  and  a  definite  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  In  the  poorer  Cantons  a  primary  teacher  sometimes 
receives,  in  addition  to  the  home  and  garden,  as  little  as  $150  per 
year.  In  Canton  Zurich  the  average  salary  for  primary  teachers  is 
$650  per  year,  but  141  teachers  receive  less  than  $400.  The  salaries 
in  this  Canton  are  the  highest  in  Switzerland. 

Pensions. — ^Pensions  for  teachers  in  some  form  are  universal  in 
Switzerland.  The  General  (lovemment  makes  a  small  annual  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose,  but  the  larger  share  is  borne  by  the  individ- 
ual Cantons.  The  teacher,  too,  is  in  most  instances  called  upon  to 
contribute  a  small  percentage  of  his  salary  to  this  fund.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pension  system,  the  teachers  have  organized  all  sorts  of 
voluntary  mutual  aid  and  insurance  societies  which  contribute  to 
the  stability  and  attractiveness  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  teachers  of  Switzerland  are  well  organized.  A  mere  list  of 
the  different  official  and  voluntary  teachers'  associations  fills  several 
pages. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Since  all  the  teachers  have  had  a  professional  training  designed 
to  fit  them  for  their  particular  work,  and  since  each  is  a  permanent 
member  of  the  teaching  profession,  there  is  much  less  demand  for 
supervision  than  in  America.  Even  in  city  school  buildings  with 
20  classes  the  only  local  supervising  officer  is  the  head  teacher,  who 
has  the  same  classroom  work  as  the  other  members  of  the  teaching 
force.  The  duties  of  the  head  teacher  are  confined  to  such  details 
as  the  admission  of  pupils  and  presiding  over  the  teachers'  confer^ 
ence.  There  is  attached  to  this  office  an  additional  salary  of  perhaps 
$50  per  year.     Sometimes  the  presiding  teacher  is  designated  by  the 
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school  board;  but  more  often  he  is  elected  by  the  teachers  themselves 
for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  gives  place  to  another. 
The  administration  of  the  school  is  therefore  a  democracy  similar  to 
the  other  democratic  institutions  of  Switzerland.  The  city  super- 
intendent of  schools  is  usually  merely  an  administrative  or  fiscal 
officer. 

In  most  of  the  Cantons  there  are  school  inspectors  who  are  assigned 
to  districts  comprising  frequently  more  than  200  teachers.  Tliese 
inspectors  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  each  school  at  least  once 
every  two  years,  and  oftener  if  conditions  demand.  On  one  of 
these  official  visits  the  inspector  makes  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  building  and  surroundings,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  textbooks,  and  equipment.  He  examines  the  teacher's 
plan  book  in  which  the  Cantonal  course  of  study  has  been  amplified 
by  the  teacher  and  adapted  to  special  conditions.  He  discusses 
these  plans  and  suggests  desirable  modifications.  He  inspects  the 
notebooks  of  the  pupils  and  observes  the  teacher's  work  for  several 
hours.  He  will  perhaps  assign  to  the  pupils  tests  in  composition 
and  arithmetic.  After  the  close  of  school  he  will  hold  a  conference 
with  the  teacher  and  with  the  local  school  board  and  will  make  such 
suggestions  as  he  may  deem  pertinent.  In  some  Cantons  there  are 
no  district  inspectors,  but  the  supervision  of  the  school  is  committed 
to  a  local  commission  elected  by  the  people  and  to  district  boards 
elected  by  the  Cantonal  school  commission,  tLe  people  of  the  district, 
and  the  teachers. 

v.— SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

On  entering  a  Swiss  schoolhouse  an  American  is  at  once  impressed 
with  the  air  of  permanence  and  durability  which  characterizes  it. 
In  all  the  cities,  and  even  in  the  smaller  villages,  the  school  buildings 
are  fireproof.  They  are  built  of  stone  and  brick.  The  stairways 
are  usually  constructed  of  native  granite  throughout.  The  floors 
are  usually  concrete  or  bitulithic  and  in  the  classrooms  are  covered 
with  a  thick  linoleum. 

The  rooms  are  of  the  standard  American  size,  and  the  lighting  is 
almost  without  exception  unilateral.  The  windows  are  never  hung 
on  pulleys  as  in  America,  but  are  hinged  casement  windows  which 
open  inward.  As  a  protection  against  the  severe  cold  the  windows 
are  usually  double. 

It  is  almost  the  universal  custom  in  Switzerland  to  arrange  the 
schoolrooms  on  one  side  of  the  building  and  the  corridor  on  the  other. 
It  is  rare  to  find  the  common  American  hallway  with  rooms  on  both 
sides.     The  corridor  is  usually  on  the  inner  angle  of  the  building, 
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and  the  longer  outer  angle  is  reserved  for  the  classrooms.  The 
classrooms  are  rarely  provided  with  cloakrooms,  but  lockers  or 
double  rows  of  hangers  are  placed  in  the  corridors.  The  toilets  for 
boys  and  girls  are  placed  on  each  floor  at  the  ends  of  the  corridors. 
Frequently  the  walls  of  the  corridors  are  finished  with  glazed  tile 
for  a  space  of  6  feet  from  the  floor.  When  this  is  not  done,  the 
plaster  wainscot  is  finished  with  cloth,  and  this  is  painted  heavily 
so  that  the  surface  may  be  washed. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  primary  school  may  be  seen  from 
the  plans  of  the  Schosshalde  schoolhouse  which  are  included  in  this 
report.  The  primary  school  building  contains  most  of  the  accessories 
which  are  shown  in  these  plans  and  mentioned  in  the  description. 

Every  large  schoolhouse  includes  a  residence  for  the  janitor.  The 
coimtry  schoolhouse  contains  a  home  for  the  teacher. 

The  interior  of  the  classrooms  is  clean  and  simple.  On  the  walls 
are  usually  pictures  of  Swiss  scenery  and  in  all  the  rooms  I  visited 
there  was  a  picture  of  the  Pestalozzi  Monument  at  Yverdon.  The 
Swiss  teachers  are  just  beginning  to  demand  blackboard  space  com- 
parable to  what  we  have  in  America.  In  the  older  schoolhouses, 
and  in  fact  in  many  of  the  modem  ones,  the  only  blackboard  is  a 
small  one  containing  perhaps  20  square  feet  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  room  for  the  teacher's  use.  This  is  usually  made  of  wood,  but 
slate  and  black  groimd  glass  are  beginning  to  be  used  extensively 
for  blackboards.  The  chalk  is  never  erased  with  a  dry  rubber,  but 
the  teacher  and  pupils  use  a  damp  cloth  for  that  purpose. 

I  saw  no  single  desks  in  Switzerland.  The  city  schools  are  pro- 
vided with  double  desks,  and  in  many  of  the  coimtry  schools  the 
form  has  space  for  four  pupils.  The  desks  are  frequently  made 
entirely  of  wood,  although  later  models  with  iron  standards  are 
being  introduced  into  some  Cantons.  The  American  school  desk  is 
more  simple  and  comfortable  than  anything  which  came  imder  my 
observation  and  costs  not  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  as  much 
as  the  Swiss  desks.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the 
American  school  desk  had  not  foimd  its  way  into  Switzerland.  The 
explanation,  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  desks  are  never  screwed 
down  in  Switzerland,  while  our  American  desks  are  designed  to  be 
fastened  permanently  to  the  floor.  Such  a  proceeding  is  contrary 
to  the  Swiss  idea  of  cleanliness.  Besides,  the  classrooms  are  fre- 
quently used  during  the  holidays  as  quarters  for  the  militia  on  their 
annual  drills.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  furni- 
ture. In  the  more  modem  buildings  a  row  of  desks  is  fastened  to 
light  steel  or  wooden  rails  provided  with  casters.  When  the  lino- 
leum-covered floor  is  wiped  up  each  day  by  the  janitor  the  desks 
are  rolled  to  one  side  out  of  the  way. 
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In  every  classroom  must  be  found  at  least  the  minimum  equipment 
prescribed  by  the  Cantonal  authorities.  The  hot-water  system  of 
heating  is  the  most  common,  though  one  occasionally  finds  a  hot-air 
heating  and  ventilating  plant.  Window  ventilation  is  the  rule.  The 
windows  are  opened  for  this  purpose  during  the  short  intermissions, 
which  occur  every  hour.  In  connection  with  almost  every  school 
building  there  is  an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  gymnasium,  sometimes 
both.  These  gymnasiimis  are  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  for 
German  and  Swiss  gymnastics. 

In  external  architectiure  there  is  usually  a  successful  eflFort  to  make 
the  building  harmonize  iiHth  its  siuroundings.  Especially  in  the 
country  there  is  a  refreshing  simplicity  and  dignity  about  the  school-* 
house.  Since  the  janitor  or  the  teacher  Uves  at  the  schoolhouse,  it 
is  never  characterized  by  the  neglect  evident  ia  so  many  American 
coimtry  schoolhouses,  which  are  deserted  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  The  teacher's  garden  and  the  pot  plants  in  the  windows  of 
his  dwelling  upstairs  give  the  school  a  homelike  atmosphere,  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  which  is  too  common  with  us.  The  plans 
and  cuts  of  schoolhouses  which  are  exhibited  herewith  are  fairly 
typical  of  what  was  foimd  in  the  Cantons  visited. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  BUILDIKa  IN  THE  SCH088HALDE  IN  BERNB. 

[From  pamphlet  issued  by  the  dty  school  dfraotkm.] 

The  new  primary  school  building  in  the  Schosshalde  is  situated  upon  a  plat  of  land 
belonging  to  the  dty  of  Berne.  The  elevated  situation  of  the  lot  gives  one  a  view  of 
the  entire  horizon  and  offers  an  incomparably  beautiful  view  of  the  Alps.  The  school 
grounds,  including  the  widks,  contain  an  area  of  about  4,040  square  meters,  and  the 
school  building  itself  occupies  a  space  of  820  square  meters.  The  building  con- 
sists of  the  basement,  first  floor,  second  floor,  third  floor,  and  attic.  It  contains 
in  all  18  classrooms,  of  which  9  rooms  receive  their  light  from  the  northeast  and 
9  horn  the  southeast.  The  rooms  are  divided  among  the  different  floors  as  foUows: 
On  the  first  floor,  6  classrooms  and  the  janitor's  office;  on  the  second  floor,  6 
classrooms  and  a  teacher's  room,  used  also  as  a  board  room;  on  the  third  floor, 
6  classrooms  and  a  principal's  room;  in  the  basement,  a  school  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  a  milk  kitchen  which  may  also  be  used  for  a  laimdry,  domestic  science  room 
which  may  also  be  used  for  a  dining  room,  shower  baths  with  10  showers,  and  a  dress- 
ing room  for  boys;  shower  bath  with  10  showers  and  a  dressing  room  for  girls;  manual 
training  room  and  storeroom,  a  boiler  room  for  the  heating  plant,  a  fuel  room  and  a 
cellar  for  the  janitor.  The  vestibule  and  the  passageway  of  the  basement  are  used 
as  a  dining  room  for  the  children.  In  the  attic  is  the  dwelling  for  the  janitor,  consist- 
ing of  3  rooms  and  kitchen,  and  also  a  manual  training  room  for  benchwork.  Class- 
rooms intended  for  48  pupils  have  a  length  of  9.60  meters,  a  width  of  6.90  metera,  and 
a  height  of  3.65  meters.  Each  classroom  has  a  floor  surface  of  66  square  meters  and  a 
capacity  of  241  cubic  meters,  thus  providing  for  each  pupil  a  breathing  capacity  of 
5.52  cubic  meters.  In  each  classroom  the  3  windows  provide  a  light  sinrface  of  23.1 
per  cent  of  the  floor  space.  The  passages  are  3.30  meters  wide.  Before  the  stairway 
this  expands  into  a  vestibule  5.50  meters  wide. 
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VI.— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  common-school  system  with  a  course  of  study  designed  to 
insure  a  high  degree  of  general  intelligence  among  people  of  all 
classes  and  occupations  is  the  assumed  basis  of  all  efforts  at  special 
training.  During  the  period  of  obligatory  school  attendance  Uttle 
is  done  which  has  special  reference  to  the  future  occupation  of  the 
pupil.  Since,  however,  the  public  mind  is  thoroughly  permeated 
with  ideals  of  efficiency,  it  is  only  natural  that  these  ideals  should 
give  at  times  a  vocational  bent  to  the  classroom  instruction  in  the 
conmion  school.  Since  the  teachers  usually  remain  for  years  in  one 
conmiunity,  their  interests  become  identical  with  those  of  the  par- 
ents and  children,  and  they  unconsciously  use  the  life  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  school  district  as  a  basis  for  classroom  instruction.  The 
surest  way  of  adapting  elementary  teaching  to  the  special  needs  of  a 
community  is  to  retf^n  the  teacher  until  the  life  of  the  teacher  and 
that  of  the  community  are  merged  into  one.  The  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Swiss  teachers  to  utilize  the  facts  of  the  unmediate  environ- 
ment as  a  source  of  exercises  and  illustrations  is  distinctly  marked. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  is  universally  considered  an  important  element  in  the 
preparation  for  the  occupations  of  mechanic  and  handworker.  It 
has,  therefore,  an  important  place  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
courses  of  study.  Both  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  are  care- 
fully taught  by  trained  teachers  in  most  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  quality  of  the  drawing  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  excellent  and  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  advanced  work 
in  drawing  in  the  continuation  schools,  trade  schools,  and  the  tech- 
nical schools.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  draw- 
ing is  usually  taught  by  special  teachers.  In  the  city  frequently 
these  teachers  are  connected  with  the  city  trade  schools. 

THE   APPBENTICESHIP   SYSTEM. 

A  well-organized  apprenticeship  system  prevails  in  Switzerland. 
The  sjrstem  is  imder  the  general  supervision  of  a  central  conmaittee 
of  the  Swiss  Union  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Department  of  Industries  and  the  Cantonal  and  com- 
munal labor  organizations.  The  boy  or  girl  who  wishes  to  learn  a 
trade  enters  into  contract  with  a  master  workman  for  an  apprentice- 
ship period  of  from  one  to  four  years.  The  nature  of  this  contract 
has  been  regulated  in  many  of  the  Cantons  by  special  laws  and  the 
apprentices  are  subject  to  official  supervision  by  the  local  and  Can- 
tonal authorities.    The  regtilations  specify  the  hours  of  labor  and 
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the  rights  and  duties  of  the  apprentice  and  the  master.  They  provide 
that  the  apprentice  shall  in  return  for  his  labor  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  everything  connected  with  the  trade  and  that  he  shall 
have  certain  hours  every  week  for  attendance  on  trade  continuation 
schools  designed  to  supplement  the  practical  instruction  in  the  shop. 
At  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship  period  the  yoimg  workman  must 
submit  to  an  examination  prepared  by  the  department  of  industry, 
the  communal  council,  and  the  apprentice  commission  in  order  to 
prove  his  proficiency.  These  examinations  consist  in  part  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  technical  elements  of  his  trade,  but  chiefly  of 
practical  tasks  from  which  it  may  be  possible  to  judge  his  skill. 
After  passing  the  examination  successfully,  a  diploma  is  awarded. 
In  order  to  encourage  good  work  by  the  apprentices,  prizes  consisting 
of  deposits  in  the  saving  banks,  books,  instnmients,  and  tools  are 
awarded  to  the  candidates  passing  the  best  examination. 

THE   CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  readily  recognized  that  no  one  workshop  can  be  expected  to 
furnish  complete  instruction  in  all  the  elements  of  a  trade  and  in 
related  subjects  necessary  to  the  highest  success  of  the  workman. 
To  supplement  the  work  of  the  shop,  a  system  of  trade  continuation 
schools  has  been  organized  throughout  Switzerland.  Many  of  these 
schools  were  originiJly  organized  and  supported  by  guilds  of  crafts- 
men and  by  trade  unions  as  a  cooperative  organization  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  apprentices.  While  many  of  them  are  still  supported 
in  part  by  the  local  trades  union,  the  Cantonal  and  Federal  sub- 
ventions have  assumed  gradually  an  increasing  share  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  The  local  supervising  board  is  usually  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  workmen  and  employers.  A  rather  com- 
plete view  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  trade  continuation 
school  is  foimd  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  (page  60).  In  the 
larger  cities  the  work  of  these  schools  has  become  more  highly  special- 
ized. The  city  of  Zurich,  for  example,  offers  continuation  courses 
in  40  different  trades  at  a  cost  of  $160,000  per  year. 

APPRENTICESHIP    SHOPS. 

Instead  of  learning  the  trade  imder  a  master,  the  pupil  may  enter 
into  a  contract  with  shops  (Lehrwerkst&tten)  maintained  by  the  city 
itself.  These  shops  offer  a  course  of  study,  and  practice  extending 
through  the  ordinary  apprenticeship  period.  The  Lehrwerkst&tten 
in  Berne  constitute  a  good  example  of  this  tendency.  Naturally 
the  instruction  received  in  the  apprenticeship  shop  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  could  be  secured  in  the  ordinary  workshop.  The 
apprenticeship  shop  is  especially  suggestive  to  us  in  America,  since 
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our  efforts  toward  trade  education  will  in  the  absence  of  a  well- 
organized  apprenticeship  system  naturally  take  this  course.  The 
course  of  study  offered  in  one  section  of  the  Berne  apprenticeship 
shops  is  presented  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  page  105. 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS  AND  GRAFTS. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  numerous  special  schools  of  arts  and  crafts 
which  are  intended  to  further  the  industrial  interests  of  the  com- 
mimities  in  which  they  are  located.  A  school  for  watch-makers  is 
supported  by  the  city  of  Geneva  to  prepare  the  skilled  workmen 
demanded  by  the  great  watch-making  industries  of  that  city.  Sim- 
ilar schools  have  been  organized  in  other  sections  of  Switzerland. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  offers  courses  in  all  the  more  import- 
ant industries  of  Geneva.  An  annoimcement  of  this  school  is  foimd 
in  the  appendix,  page  107.  In  Ziuich  I  visited  aschool  for  silk  weavers 
founded  in  1881  by  the  Association  of  the  Silk  Industry.  This 
school  is  admimstered  by  a  commission  composed  of  seven  members, 
of  which  one  is  selected  by  the  Cantonal  government,  three  by  the 
municipal  coimcil  of  Zurich,  and  three  by  the  Association  of  the  Silk 
Industry.  Similar  schools  for  the  textile  industries  are  foimd  in 
other  parts  of  Switzerland.  In  Brienz  is  the  school  for  wood  carvers 
with  a  course  of  four  years,  comprising  instruction  in  freehand  and 
technical  drawing,  modeling,  and  wood  carving.  In  general  when 
an  important  industry  exists  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  we  may 
expect  to  find  a  trade  school  in  which  the  workers  of  that  industry 
may  receive  special  instruction  looking  toward  their  improvement. 

These  schools  are  in  great  variety  and  are  closely  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  industry  which  they  serve. 

INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUMS. 

In  the  important  manufacturing  centers  of  Switzerland,  industrial 
organizations  working  in  connection  with  the  Cantonal  and  Federal 
authorities  have  established  industrial  museums  in  which  are  collected 
specimens  of  fine  workmanship  and  the  latest  machinery.  Industrial 
workers  are  encouraged  to  visit  and  study  these  museums.  Many 
offer  special  lecture  courses  and  exhibitions  as  well  as  courses  in 
drawing  and  industrial  arts. 

SECONDARY  TBGHNIOAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  poly- 
technic school  at  Zurich  and  the  trade  schools.  It  is  their  purpose 
to  train  persons  who  do  not  need  the  superior  education  of  the 
finished  engineer,  but  whose  work  demands  that  they  have  a  more 
complete  theoretical  and  practical  education  than  the  trade  schools 
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offer.  These  schools  are  not  intended  to  supplant  the  practical  train- 
ng  of  the  workshop.  On  the  contrary  it  is  strongly  advised  that  all 
technical  students  come  to  them  with  one  or  two  years  of  practical 
work  in  the  trade  chosen.  The  Cantonal  technical  schools  at  Biel, 
Burgdorf,  and  Winterthur  are  good  representatives  of  this  type  of 
school. 

HIGHER  TECHNIOAL  SOHOOLS. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  two  schools  which  offer  the  highest  form 
of  technical  instruction.  These  are  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 
at  Zurich  and  the  School  of  Engineering  attached  to  the  University 
of  Lausanne.  These  schools  offer  courses  of  study  designed  to  pre- 
pare engineers,  architects,  and  other  industrial  leaders.  The  Poly- 
technic School  at  Zurich  ranks  among  the  world's  greatest  technical 
imiversities. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING   FOR   WOMEN. 

Beginning  with  the  third  school  year,  the  elementary  schools  of 
Switzerland  offer  instruction  for  from  two  to  four  hours  a  week  in 
knitting,  sewing,  mending,  and  housekeeping.  These  subjects  are 
taught  by  licensed  teachers  of  sewing  and  housekeeping.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  pupils  are  taught  to  cut  and  make  their  simpler 
clothing.  Instruction  in  cooking  also  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  last  year  of  many  of  the  city  school  systems.  A  course  of 
study  in  household  arts  prepared  by  the  sewing  teachers  of  Berne  is 
foimd  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

THE   CONTINUATION   SCHOOL   FOR  HOUSEHOLD   ECONOMICS. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  extending  national  aid  to  the 
vocational  training  of  women  in  1895  there  has  been  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  continuation  school  for  household  economics.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  instructions  for  the  organization  of  these  schools  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Industry  is  found  in  the  appendix  (p.  46). 

y 
SCHOOLS   FOR   HOUSEKEEPING  AND   DOMESTIC   SERVICE. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  Women's  Society  for  the  Public 
Welfare,  there  have  been  established  in  many  places  in  Switzerland 
schools  designed  to  train  women  for  the  home  and  for  dom'^stic 
service.  These  courses  vary  in  length  from  three  months  to  one  year. 
In  the  appendix  may  be  found  the  regulations  and  the  daily  program 
of  the  Home-Arts  School  at  Winterthur  which  is  fairly  typical  of  this 
kind  of  school  (p.  95). 

PROFESSIONAL   COURSES   FOR   WOMEN. 

Many  schools  have  also  been  organized  to  prepare  women  for  the 
trades,  for  work  as  seamstresses,  ladies'  tailors,  milliners,  etc.  The 
courses  of  study  in  these  schools  are  always  organized  to  meet  local 
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conditions  and  needs.    Women  are  also  admitted  to  some  departments 
of  the  schools  of  industrial  arts. 

AOBICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

Since  35  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural education.  In  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich  there 
is  an  agricultural  department  where  the  fundamental  principles  of 
agriculture  and  its  related  sciences  are  presented  with  great  thor- 
oughness. Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  sch(K\are  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  Cantonal  agricultural  schools.  There  are  four  Can- 
tonal agricultural  schools  which  offer  theoretical  and  practical  courses, 
yiz,  Strichof  in  Zurich,  Rutti  in  Berne,  E^cdne  in  Wallis,  and  Cornier 
in  Neuenburg.     In  these  four  schools  1 78  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1 91 0. 

In  addition  there  are  15  agricultural  schools  which  offer  courses 
during  the  winter  months  for  young  men  who  are  engaged  throughout 
the  year  in  practical  farming.  These  schools  enrolled  875  pupils  in 
1910.  There  are  also  three  schools  devoted  to  dairying  and  cheese 
making  and  two  schools  devoted  to  instruction  in  horticulture  and 
wine  growing. 

Fourteen  Cantons  have  also  instituted  traveling  lecture  courses  in 
agriculture.  The  Cantons  and  the  Federation  also  provide --scholar- 
ships for  teachers  and  students  who  wish  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  study  agricultural  methods.  For  all  thes^  the  Canton 
supplies  two-thiids  and  the  Federation  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance.  In  aU  the  agricultural  schools  which  the  writer 
visited  the  course  was  of  a  decidedly  practical  nature.  Almost  all 
the  work  on  the  farms  attached  to  the  schools  was  done  by  students. 
Courses  of  study  and  further  information  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix (p.  99). 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  many  people  in  Switzerland  are  engaged  in  commerce, 
naturally  much  attention  is  given  to  commercial  education.  A  train- 
ing for  commerce  is  offered  in  special  commercial  schools  established 
by  the  Cantons  or  by  the  cities,  or  imder  private  patronage,  through 
continuation  schools,  and  through  special  courses  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Swiss  Mercantile  Union,  which  has  divisions  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  Switzerland  and  comprises  a  membership 
of  more  than  10,000  persons.  The  course  of  study  in  the  special 
commercial  schools  extends  over  periods  varying  from  one  to  four 
years  and  includes — 

1 .  Modem  languages,  including  German,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Russian,  and  Arabic. 

2.  Science  of  commerce,  including  accounting  and  auditing;  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  enterprises  in  commerce  and  industry; 
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A.     WORKING  IN  THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN.    SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  BERNE. 


B,    CLASS  IN   PAINTING— SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  GENEVA. 


a    SCHOOL  FOR  WATCHMAKERS.  GENEVA. 
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A.     APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL.  BERNE. 


B.    WORKSHOP  FOR  MACHINISTS.     APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL,  BERNE. 
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B.     TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  AT  SCHUPFEN,  CANTON  BERNE. 
Eleven  trades  are  represented  in  this  group  of  pupils,  who  have  Just  finished  a  drawing  lesson. 
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A,    CANTONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  NEAR  BERNE. 


B,    GARDEN  SCENE,  CANTONAL  HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  GENEVA. 
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commefcial  bookkeefHii^  in  its  ftppficadoa  to  hanking;,  nuinufao 
curing;  and  inaurmnre:  praetk:^  business  niAniiigement:  safeCTfumship: 
4^rresponfti«]ce  in  Tarious  languages;  cfaemistnr:  physics:  t^chnoijg^ 
invotved  in  numifiacturing:  and  commernil  geographv. 

3.  Commeraal  arithnieue  and  insorance. 

4.  Po&tical  ecoQDmj^  commeroal  ec«>Quinics«  finance.  statisUcSy 
mtyi  the  hiatonr  of  eeonoQiies. 

9.  G}ainBenaal  Iav»  including  the  laws  goTemtng  the  administra- 
tion of  pub&e  affairs.  « 

The  continuation  and  apprenticesfaip  courses  offered  hj  the  Mei^ 
candle  Union  comprise  French.  Itafiazu  EngSsh*  Spanish^  and  other 
modnn  languages*  with  special  reference  to  conrersation  and  busi- 
neas  conespondence  in  these  languages^  bookkeeping,  stenographj. 
typewriting.  conmii»riaI  arithmetic*  commercial  law,  commercial 
geographj.  penmanship,  and  dries.  After  the  completion  i>t  the 
required  soureesv  the  coounefcial  apprentices  are  grren  an  examio^ 
tion  and  awarded  certificates  which  recore  general  recognition. 

There  are  also  hundreds  of  prirate  sehools  which  offer  instruction 
in  modem  languages  and  in  the  commercial  subjects. 
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APPENDIX. 


A  OBEETIV 0  TO  OTTB  LITTLE  OV ES. 

A  circular  to  his  teachers  by  Ernst  Kassbr,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  ^  CanUm  Berne, 
[nitutiaUng  the  tpirit  of  the  inspeotion.] 


The  first  day  of  a  new  school  year  is  always  an  important  occasion  for  the  children 
who,  under  our  laws,  must  make  for  the  first  time  the  ]oumey  to  the  schoolhouse. 
Most  children  look  forward  to  this  moment  with  joyful  anticipation;  the  exceptions 
usually  come  where  parents  have  been  so  foolish  and  shortsighted  as  to  make  the 
school  a  bugaboo. 

In  the  more  favored  districts  the  new  pupils  find  a  spacious  and  beautiful  school- 
house,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  country,  they  must  be  content  with  the  older, 
aimplm',  and  more  crowded  classrooms. 

Accompanied  by  older  sisters  and  brothers,  sometimes  by  parents,  more  rarely 
alone,  they  approach  the  threshold  of  the  school.  ''  How  does  the  teacher  look?  Will 
she  know  me?  Is  she  looking  at  me?  Has  she  a  switch  in  her  hand?  Will  she  let 
me  show  her  what  I  already  know?  I  hope  I  shall  learn  a  great  deal.  Soon  I  can 
read,  write,  and  do  arithmetic  as  well  as  my  older  brothers  and  sisters.  I  can  sing 
already,  and  prettily  too;  my  mother  has  already  taught  me  that.  As  soon  as  I  get 
home  at  noon  I  shall  tell  my  mother  and  father  of  everything  I  have  seen,  heard,  and 
learned.  I  hope  I  shall  get  a  new  primer  with  pretty  pictures  in  it.  I  wiU  try  hard 
and  shall  soon  leam  to  read,  and  Papa  and  Mamma  wiU  be  glad.''  These  and  scores 
of  similar  thoughts  and  questions  chase  through  the  little  heads. 

Then,  too,  the  child's  first  day  of  school  is  one  of  anxious  concern  and  high  anticipa- 
tion for  the  parents.  They  realize  anew  the  importance  of  an  education  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  life.  The  boy,  of  course,  must  be  sent  later  to  the  secondary  school,  where  he 
will  doubtless  become  a  fine  student,  and  may  be  a  teacher,  a  preacher,  or  a  prosperous 
business  man.  The  girl,  after  a  good  training,  wiU  have  an  important  position  in  some 
office,  or  in  the  home,  or  will  perhaps  be  a  teacher.  Sometimes  the  mother  has  smiled 
through  her  tears  as  she  has  said,  '^ Good-bye;  be  a  good  child." 

With  timid  or  joyful  steps  they  now  approach  the  schoolhouse.  How  is  it  there? 
Are  the  mind  and  Uie  heart  of  the  teacher  ready  to  receive  her  new  class  of  children? 
Many  thoughts  about  her  chaiges  flit  through  her  mind  also.  Is  her  heart  free  from 
care  and  her  brow  free  from  frowns?  To-day,  dear  teacher,  it  must  be  Sunday  in  your 
soul.  You  must  receive  the  newcomers  with  open  arms  and  open  heart.  Away  with 
all  sternness  and  all  constraint!  Even  if  you  enter  on  the  day  with  a  trembling  soul 
because  of  your  responsible  task,  you  must  not  on  that  account  lose  your  joyousness. 
Much  depends  on  this  first  reception,  for  to-day  wiU  either  begin  a  mutual  understand- 
iog  or  there  wiU  come  between  teacher  and  pupil  an  indefinable  shadow.  Let-us  hope 
that  it  will  be  a  day  of  mutual  discovery  and  revelation.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  express 
in  words  what  is  necessary  to  this  mutual  understanding.  Always  there  must  be  a 
loving  heart  and  a  high  conception  of  the  teacher's  calling.  The  school  must  be  a 
place  of  joy,  so  that  the  children  may  not  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  opening 
hour,  but  will  come  gladly  and  with  the  feeling  that  the  school  is  a  second  home. 
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By  all  means  avoid  the  stem,  commanding  tone  in  the  early  school  days.  For  a  time 
the  daily  program  may  hang  unnoticed  on  the  wall,  and  the  recess  and  play  periods 
should  receive  special  emphasis.  And  when  the  sun  looks  enticingly  in  at  the  win- 
dows and  the  birds  sing  in  the  trees,  let  us  go  out  for  a  half  hour  into  the  woods.  We 
can  Ikim  our  songs  better  out  under  the  leafy  shade  than  in  the  close  schoolroom,  and 
to  coimt  the  gaily  colored  butterflies  which  the  spring  has  wakened  from  their  winter 
slumber  is  far  more  profitable  than  to  number  the  balls  on  the  numeral  frame.  Let 
us  take  a  walk  for  a  half  hour,  drink  a  cup  of  chocolate  together,  tell  a  story,  play  a 
game,  and  have  a  good  time.  Then,  if  in  the  late  summer  or  in  the  early  fall  we  begin 
to  show  proper  respect  for  the  daily  program,  that  ia  early  enough.  Thus  shall  we 
make  the  transition  from  the  home  to  the  school  and  its  regular  activities  as  easy  as 
possible.  In  this  simple  way  shall  we  conduct  the  children  from  the  free  life  of  the 
early  years  to  the  more  ordered  life  of  the  schoolhouse  whose  walls  will  always  resound 
in  memory  with  an  echo  of  life  and  joy. 
And  now  come  in,  my  litUe  ones,  and  may  God  bless  your  entrance. 


IVSTBXrCTIOVS  FOB  THE  OBQAVIZATIOV  OF  COffTDTITATIOS 
SCHOOLS  FOB  HOUSEHOLD  ECOVOWCS.' 


NBCBSSmr  AND  ADf . 

Neither  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  school  can  be  expected  to  give  that  prepa- 
ration to  the  girl  which  wiU  enable  her  to  conduct  with  sufficient  understanding  the 
work  of  the  home  or  of  any  other  profession.  There  is,  therefore,  a  place  for  a  school 
where  elementary  knowledge  is  extended  and  supplemented  by  a  training  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  later  activities. 

OBNSRAL  PURPOSE. 

The  continuation  school  for  homemaking  should  be  neither  a  mere  sewing  school 
nor  a  review  school,  but  should  bring  about  a  proper  transition  from  the  school  into 
practical  life.  It  should  build  on  the  knowledge  already  obtained  throu^  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  common  schools.  This  school  should 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  grammar  and  spelling,  with  the  fundamental  rules 
in  arithmetic,  or  with  the  technique  of  sewing  and  other  handiwork,  but  should  use 
these  elements  of  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  capacities  which  are 
serviceable  for  the  demands  of  life. 

The  school  should  not,  however,  confine  itself  to  purely  practical  and  vocational  ends 
and  to  indispensable  general  culture.  It  must  also  have  a  part  in  the  moral  training 
of  the  young  woman.  It  must  prepare  the  giri  for  the  profession  of  wife  and  mother, 
and  must  train  her  in  habits  of  industry  and  fidelity  even  in  small  things,  in  punctu- 
ality, neatness,  and  economy.  It  must  influence  her  character  and  must  equip  her 
with  the  invincible  weapons  of  a  pure  heart.  The  continuation  school  distinguishes 
itself  from  every  other  form  of  school  through  its  union  of  three  aims  of  which  now 
one,  now  the  other,  as  demanded  by  local  conditions  and  needs  (country  and  city, 
industrial  and  farming  community)  will  receive  chief  attention. 

For  all  pupils,  even  for  those  who  from  youth  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  an 
indepen<{ent  business  career,  training  in  the  art  of  homemaking  is  desirable.  In 
any  station  of  life  they  can  not  well  do  without  the  elements  of  special  feminine  knowl- 
edge  and  skill  involved  in  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  housework,  as  well  as  sewing, 
mending,  and  the  making  of  simple  garments. 

Additional  mental  training  through  instruction  in  hygiene,  in  dietetics,  in  the  mother 
tongue,  and  in  household  and  business  bookkeeping  is  the  second  task.    It  is  necessary 
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that  manual  work  in  every  sphere  of  labor  be  permeated  and  dominated  by  thought, 
if  the  activity  is  to  be  attended  with  dignity  and  success.  In  this  respect  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  continuation  school  must  be  established  on  another  basis  than  that  of  the 
preceding  elementary  school.  This  school  will  find  its  point  of  contact  in  the  pro- 
ceasee  of  nature,  the  daily  environment,  and  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the  pupils. 
It  will  not  merel>  teach  a  science  learned  from  books.  Only  instruction  which  makes 
real  demands  on  the  observation  and  reason  of  the  young  girl  wiU  insure  this  desired 
mental  development. 

Th'e  third  and  not  the  least  important  aim  of  the  continuation  school  is  to  develop 
true  womanhood,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  the  homemaker,  which  sleeps  in  the  breast 
of  every  girl,  to  elevate  her  thoughts,  to  fill  her  mind  with  higher  ideals,  and  to  arouse 
a  sense  of  the  responsibility  inherent  in  her  future  position  as  wife  and  mother  and 
the  center  of  the  family  circle.  These  ends  can  not  be  reached  by  any  formal  teaching. 
In  these  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  significant  element.  The  whole  manner 
and  spirit  of  the  teacher,  the  methods  of  practical  instruction,  her  patience,  self- 
control,  self-denial,  firmness,  and  endurance  are  communicated  through  imitation 
from  teacher  to  pupil.  We  need,  therefore,  an  educated  and  refined  teacher  of  mental 
ripeness  and  strong  moral  personality. 

COURSE  OF  msTRUcnoN. 

If  the  continuation  school  for  homemakers  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose  in  any  adequate 
manner,  it  is  necessary  that  we  adopt  a  graded  course  of  study  and  a  definite  plan  of 
work.  Where  there  is  a  large  number  of  pupils,  or  where  pupils  have  taken  previous 
cotuses,  classes  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  ability.  It  is  a 
false  conception  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  school  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  do  the  mending  and  sewing  needed  at  the  moment.  The 
public  welfare  demands  the  removal  of  this  misconception  and  the  placing  of  the 
school  in  its  true  light  as  an  educational  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  sewing  and  mending  which  have  hitherto  made  up  the  course, 
we  will  have  hygiene,  household  economics,  accounts,  the  mother  tongue,  and  per- 
haps a  foreign  language,  as  well  as  practical  exercises  in  cooking  and  laundry  work. 
Only  with  such  a  course  will  the  continuation  school  of  household  economics  deserve 
the  name  and  secure  participation  in  the  Federal  subventions.  A  course  which  deals 
m««ly  with  the  encouragement  of  handiwork  or  the  making  and  repair  of  clothing 
fulfills  these  objects  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

The  execution  of  this  program  in  theory  and  practice  demands  a  minimum  of  six 
hours  per  week  for  each  pupil.  It  would  be  best  to  devote  an  entire  week  day  to  the 
iiwtruction,  but  this  is  hardly  possible  in  an  agricultural  section.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  employer,  such  a  program  is  possible  in  industrial  communities,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown. 

With  this  time  at  our  disposal  the  forenoon  from  8  to  12  o'clock  may  be  devoted  to 
cooking  and  housekeeping,  and  the  theoretical  principles  involved,  while  the  after- 
noon from  1.30  to  5.30  may  be  assigned  to  handiwork  and  scientific  branches.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  utilization  of  two  afternoons,  instead  of  a  whole  day.  The 
late  evening  hoiu^,  for  example,  from  7  or  8  to  10  or  11  are  unsuited  to  instruction. 
Yo'ing  girls — and  the  continuation  school  will  be  composed  laigely  of  these — ^need 
rest  after  the  day's  work.  A  tired  organism  is  not  receptive  of  instruction,  and  bodily 
and  mental  exertions  performed  under  these  conditions  absorb  too  much  strength. 
Aside  from  opposing  mental  and  hygienic  reasons,  we  can  not  exclude  moral  objections 
to  these  late  hours.  The  early  evening  hours,  beginning  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  are  to  be 
recommended  when  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  more  favorable  periods  already 


The  instniction  should  continue  for  the  entire  school  year  whenever  this  is  pos- 
sible.   When  this  term  is  for  any  reason  not  feasible,  the  course  should  not*  be  less 
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than  20  weeks.    Each  pupil  should  attend  two  successive  couises.    Attendance  on 
two  year-courses  is  desirable. 

Instruction  in  household  subjects  in  connection  with  the  primary  or  secondary 
schools  has  produced  good  results,  but  such  courses  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  con- 
tinuation school,  because  much  necessary  instruction  must  be  postponed  for  the  riper 
age  and  the  more  mature  understanding.  If  the  common  school  succeeds  in  devel- 
oping the  homemaking  instinct,  accustoms  its  pupils  to  cleanliness,  order,  punctuality, 
and  economy,  and  teaches  the  simpler  ideas  of  cooking,  it  has*  attained  its  object. 
To  the  continuation  school  falls  the  task  of  extending  and  deepening  this  knowledge. 

ENTRANCE. 

Entrance  should  whenever  possible  take  place  with  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
year.  The  girl  just  released  from  the  common  school  is  tired  of  school.  Allow  her 
time  to  digest  her  elementary  instruction.  The  continuation  school  impulse  will 
arise  spontaneously,  especially  if  the  course  is  so  organized  that  it  is  inherently  attrac- 
tive and  awakens  immediate  interest. 

Older  girls  and  women  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  school.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  that  these  be  organized  into  special  classes  and  that  they  be  excused  from 
written  work  and  theoretical  subjects,  if  they  so  desire.  Instruction  in  household- 
science  should,  however,  be  made  obligatory  even  for  these. 

Fewer  than  six  pupils  do  not  justify  the  oiganization  and  continuance  of  a  course. 
In  the  practical  subjects,  when  ihe  number  of  pupils  exceeds  the  limit  for  good  work, 
a  second  teacher  or  an  assiBtant  should  be  installed,  or  a  second  division  should  be 
formed.    In  the  theoretical  subjects  30  pupils  may  be  taught  at  one  time. 

Pupils  who  enroll  in  the  continuation  school  are  obligated  to  regular  attendance. 
The  teachers  should  keep  an  accurate  list  of  absences,  and  this  list  should  receive  care, 
ful  scrutiny  from  the  board  of  control.  Where  several  teachers  are  at  work  in  the  same 
school,  each  should  keep  an  absence  list. 

The  levy  of  a  small  fee,  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  as  surety  for  regular 
attendance,  is  advisable,  since  this  measure  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  absence. 

To  levy  a  tuition  fee  is  inadvisable.  Admission  should  be  open  to  all.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  imposition  of  a  small  fee  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  school,  such  as  paper  and  musUn  for  patterns  and  sewing,  food  mate- 
rials and  fuel  in  the  cooking  classes,  and  starch,  fuel,  and  soap  for  the  laundry  work 
This  fee  may  be  remitted  by  the  board  in  special  cases. 

TEACHERS. 

The  success  of  the  continuation  school  for  housekeeping,  as  already  stated,  depends 
on  the  personality  and  adaptation  of  the  teaching  force.  There  are  needed  for  this 
type  of  school  wise  teachers  (Erzieherinnen,  character  builders),  who  also  have  com- 
mand of  technical  knowledge.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  all  th^  desired  qualities  in 
one  person.  Two,  three,  or  more  special  teachers  may  sometimes  supplement  each 
other  into  a  complete  teaching  force.  A  good  teacher  in  the  primary  school  often 
possesses  the  personality  demanded  by  the  continuation  school  in  order  to  insure  the 
moral  training  of  the  young  girls.  If  she  is  to  undertake  the  practical  side  of  the  work 
also,  she  will  doubtless  need  further  training  than  that  now  offered  by  the  teachers^ 
seminaries.  Such  a  teacher,  in  her  intercourse  with  the  maturing  girls,  will  exert  a 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  their  characters,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  economic  efficiency  will  perform  an  inestimable  work  for  her  community. 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  girls  on  the  benches  of  the  continuation  school  will  one 
day  in  some  circle  themselves  be  teachers,  mothers,  and  hoiisewives.  Therefore  the 
character  of  the  teaching  force  is  of  great  importance.  If  there  be  in  the  district  such 
a  primary  teacher  who  for  any  reason  can  not  undertake  the  instruction  in  handiwork 
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and  in  housekeeping,  she  may  be  aasigned  to  the  theoretical  subjects — German, 
household  science,  accounts,  hygiene,  and  child  training-— and  the  practical  subjects 
may  be  given  to  a  special  teacher  of  sewing  and  housekeeping.  In  few'  Cantons  are 
the  sewing  teachers  prepared  to  teach  cooking  and  laundry  work,  and  yet  the  physical 
man  needs  not  clothing  only,  but  also  correct  nutrition  and  hygienic  living.  A  better 
training  of  the  sewing  teachers  is  advisable.  The  teacher  of  handiwork  in  the 
continuation  school  for  household  economics  must  be  governed  more  by  practical  ne- 
cessities than  by  any  systematic  scheme  which  has  been  arranged  for  her.  She  must, 
therefore,  have  command  of  a  considerable  fund  of  knowledge  and  of  skill  in  cooking, 
mending,  and  in  the  making  of  simple  garments. 

FcHT  years  we  have  had  in  Switzerland  ticensed  teachers  of  housekeeping.  Our 
institutions  have  trained  a  great  many  teachers  who  combine  with  practical  knowledge 
and  skill  the  necesHury  culture  and  command  of  teaching  methods.  Small  communi- 
ties, however,  will  hardly  find  it  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  such  a  teacher, 
since  they  can  not  employ  her  for  her  full  time.  It  is  easy  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by 
concentrating  in  a  central  village  the  instruction  for  the  neighboring  communities. 
The  epecisl  equipment  necessary  may  be  installed  at  the  place  selected  and  a  travel- 
ing teacher  of  household  economics  may  give  instruction  for  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  may  visit  other  communities. 

While  special  quarters  for  the  cooking  and  housekeeping  courses  are  desirable,  and 
while  their  installation  should  be  insisted  on  in  every  large  community,  it  must  not 
be  aaramed  that  this  provision  will  immediately  become  universal.  Where  there  is 
no  regular  school  kitchen,  the  continuation  school  for  household  economics  may  be 
(Hganized  without  cooking  and  housekeeping,  and  instruction  in  these  subjects  may 
be  given  by  a  licensed  traveling  teacher  of  housekeeping  in  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  five  or  six  weeks.  Sometimes  a  community  welfare  club  may  have  a  kitchen  and 
equipment  which  may  be  rented  at  small  cost.  In  every  community  there  is  doubt- 
less a  room  which  may  be  transformed  into  a  temporary  kitchen.  As  the  number  of 
applicants  warrants,  these  courses  will  be  repeated  every  year  or  at  longer  intervals. 
Every  pupil  of  the  continuation  school  is  required  to  attend  these  courses  in  cooking 
and  housekeeping,  since  they  compose  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  study,  and  only 
throu^  them  is  there  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  necessary  practical  training. 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  housekeeping,  including  dietetics  and  hygiene, 
should  be  assigned  to  the  teachers  having  charge  of  the  corresponding  practical  course, 
since  between  theory  and  practice  there  are  always  suggestive  interrelations.  A  good 
cook  is  not  always  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  housekeeping,  and  a  teacher  who 
does  not  understand  cooking  and  housekeeping  can  not  successfully  impart  instruc- 
tion in  household  economics.  With  such  considerations  in  view,  the  selection  of  the 
teaching  force  should  receive  more  attention  than  is  usually  given  to  it.  Only  those 
teachers  should  be  chosen  who  exhibit  conclusive  proof  of  ability.  In  order  to  o£fer 
better  training  to  the  unlicensed  teachers  of  cooking  and  housekeeping  now  in  posi- 
tions, as  well  as  to  teachers  of  sewing  insufficiently  trained  for  the  continuation  school, 
the  Cantonal  school  authorities  should  provide  for  regular  continuation  coiusee  for 
such  teachers. 

In  the  continuation  school,  instruction  based  on  observation  and  experience  should 
predominate.  The  pupils  must  be  stimulated  by  the  teacher  to  observe  their  sur- 
roundings and  to  think  independently,  and  they  must  be  led  through  the  results  of 
ihm  work  to  a  lively  and  immediate  interest.  Nevertheless,  suitable  textbooks  are 
dedrable.    These  should  be  used  for  reference  and  never  for  memory  work. 

Skillful  teachers  deserve  adequate  compensation.    It  is  not  easy  to  fix  salaries, 
since  these  depend  on  local  conditions.    The  minimum  should  be  30  cents  per  teach- 
ing hour.    Traveling  teachers  and  teachers  brought  from  a  distance  should  receive  in 
addition  their  traveling  expenses. 
7e08«— I 
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SUPERTISION. 

Women  may  be  elected  as  votiDg  memben  of  the  Buperviaiiig  board  of  the  continua- 
tion school  for  household  economics.  Even  in  the  smallest  viUage  there  will  be 
found  competent  women  who  will  undertake  this  work  for  the  public  welfare.  Their 
influence  is  valuable  not  only  during  the  school  period,  but  also  afterwards  in  assisting 
the  pupils  in  the  choice  of  occupation.  Where  the  continuation  school  is  not  yet 
considered  neceasary,  the  cooperation  of  the  women  on  the  board  of  supervisors  will 
serve  to  further  interest  in  the  institution  and  to  increase  Its  popularity.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  should  obligate  themselves  to  regular  visits,  which  should  be  noted 
on  the  school  record. 

CLABSROOM8  AND  FUBNITURB. 

The  classrooms,  both  for  the  theoretical  subjects  and  for  sewing,  as  well  as  the 
kitchen  and  the  rooms  connected  with  it,  should  be  li^t,  spacious,  and  provided  with 
adequate  heating  arrangements.  The  equipment  should  meet  the  demands  of  modem 
hygiene.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  seating.  The  small  desks  de- 
signed for  the  children  of  the  elementary  school  are  not  suited  for  adults.  Whenever 
new  equipment  is  to  be  provided,  stools  or  chairs  with  backs  are  recommended.  For 
evening  courses,  good  light  and  ventilation  should  be  insisted  upon.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  notebooks,  patterns,  and  handiwork,  as  well  as  textbooks  and  accessories 
which  must  be  left  in  school,  a  cabinet  or  other  suitable  receptacle  should  be  pro- 
vided. For  cutting  we  shall  need  one  or  more  large  tables.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  school  provide  tough  paper  for  the  patterns,  so  that  these  may  be  uniform.  Port- 
folios for  the  patterns  may  also  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  quantity  by  the  school^ 
Uniform  books  and  material  are  recommended,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
continuation  school  of  household  economics  through  the  Cantonal  textbook  and  sup- 
ply depository,  where  this  exists. 

When  new  school  kitchens  are  to  be  erected  we  should  avoid  building  them  too 
deep  underground,  since  the  hygienic  objections  to  basement  dwellings  also  apply  to 
school  kitchens.  The  kitchen  should  not  be  more  than  half  below  ground,  and  it 
would  be  still  better  to  have  it  entirely  above  groimd.  In  order  to  avoid  odors  of  cook- 
ing in  the  house,  it  is  rational  to  put  the  kitchen  on  the  top  story.  Adjoining  the 
kitchen  should  be  a  supply  closet,  a  laundry  and  ironing  room,  and  a  dining  room. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  EXHIBITS. 

A  final  examination  in  the  theoretical  subjects  and  an  exhibit  of  notebooks  and 
handiwork  done  during  the  year  is  highly  desirable.  Under  the  influence  of  the  wise 
and  tactful  teacher,  even  grown  people  will  be  glad  to  exemplify  in  this  way  the 
benefits  of  the  continuation  school.  The  results  of  the  course  in  cooking  may  best 
be  exhibited  by  a  so-called  public  review,  at  which  those  interested  may  obtain  an 
insight  into  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  degree  of  skill  which  the  pupUs  have 
acquired.  Simple  dinners  for  the  supervising  board  and  occasional  visiting  guests 
are  allowable.  Large  banquets  and  frequent  entertainments  are  objectionable,  since 
these  entail  a  heavy  burden  on  the  teacher  and  disturb  the  orderly  progress  of  the 
instruction. 

PBOORAM  OF  STUDIES. 

The  continuation  school  for  household  economics  should  always  take  a  form  adapted 
to  local  needs  and  the  demands  of  the  environment  in  which  it  is  located.  Thus 
cities  and  larger  industrial  communities  will  have  an  organization  very  different 
from  that  obtaining  in  small  country  districts.  Oantons  with  a  laige  factory  popula- 
tion will  develop  an  institution  differing  widely  from  that  of  an  agricultuial  section. 
There  are  no  standard  patterns  which  fit  all  conditions,  but  the  aim  should  be  to 
develop  a  good,  intelligent,  efficient  woman  who  will  meet  bravely  and  successfully 
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the  problems  of  life.  The  fact  that  complete  succese  is  not  always  attainable  and  that 
the  continuation  school  can  not  always  atone  for  the  sins  and  mistakes  of  the  home  and 
the  elementary  school  should  not  deter  the  teacher  or  the  State  from  offering  the 
opportunity.  The  cultivation  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  adolescent 
girl,  hitherto  sadly  neglected  in  our  educational  scheme,  and  her  direct  preparation 
for  life  are  social  duties. 

A,  Theoretical  Subjects.^ 

The  mother  tongue. — The  method  of  perfecting  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  spoken  and  written,  must  be  placed  upon  a  basis  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  elementary  school,  and  perhaps  no  other  subject  will  find  wider  variations  in 
previous  preparaticm  and  in  aim. 

WriUen  work, — First  of  all,  we  should  take  up  the  correct  composition  of  letters  and 
communicati(ms  relating  to  &unily  and  business  affaira.  In  this  work  we  should  use 
ordinary  paper,  cards,  envelopes,  and  forms  instead  of  school  notebooks.  The  loose 
sheets  may  be  kept  in  a  strong  envelope.  The  teacher  should  correct  these  written 
exercises  and  should  discuss  the  corrections  with  the  pupils.  The  material  for  the 
contents  of  these  letters  and  of  other  short  compositions  should  be  found  in  current 
events.  The  newspaper  may  be  used  to  good  purpose.  In  this,  ius  in  all  other  sub- 
jects, observation  of  surroundings  and  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  happenings 
should  receive  the  principal  emphasis.  The  translation  from  the  dialect  into  pure 
German  will  further  the  mastery  of  the  written  language. 

In  the  second  division,  composed  of  former  secondary  pupils  and  of  those  who 
have  already  completed  the  first  course,  the  work  may  be  extended  to  include  short 
essays,  the  reading  and  discussicm  of  inspiring  and  instructive  selections,  biographies 
of  distinguished  men,  essays  with  ethical  content,  and  poems  and  dramatic  works, 
both  classic  and  modem.  To  read  a  selection  aloud,  and  afterwards  to  have  the 
pupils  make  a  paraphrase,  improves  greatly  their  powers  of  presentation  and  expres- 
sion. The  (j^erman  period  should  also  be  utilized  for  the  ethical  education  of  the 
pupils. 

DRILL  WORK. 

Arithmetic  and  bookkuping. — The  arithmetic  should  center  about  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  four  fundamental  operations.  Exercises  involving  laige  numbers  and 
fractions  with  laige  denominator  should  in  general  be  avoided.  The  work  in  arith- 
metic should  have  an  economic  as  well  as  technical  side.  Along  with  facility  in 
operations  with  numbers  should  go  an  insight  into  their  daily  application .  We  should 
take  into  consideration  exercises  in  the  housekeeping  operations  of  the  laborer,  the 
farmer,  and  the  tradesman.  By  means  of  numbers  we  may  discover  truths  which  oiu* 
pupils  and  the  members  of  their  households  may  have  never  considered,  and  thereby 
may  bring  before  them  clearly  and  definitely  actual  conditions.  The  instruction 
should  also  have  as  a  principal  aim  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  between  income 
and  expenses. 

The  subject  of  arithmetic  should  receive  a  concrete  treatment.  The  number 
relations  of  life  do  not  arrange  themselves  according  to  addition  and  subtraction, 
but  appear  in  a  mingled  array.  We  should  adapt  ourselves  to  these  demands  and 
should  consider  how  we  may  most  surely  arrive  at  the  desired  end.  The  following 
grouping  is  suggestive: 

1.  Household  arithmetia 

a.  Computations  relating  to  the  dwelling. 

b.  Computations  relating  to  clothing. 

c.  Computations  relating  to  food. 

d.  Computations  in  percentage. 

e.  Keeping  of  the  household  account  book. 

1  The  Oennan  theofditehe  b  not  the  equlvakoit  of  the  English  theoretkal,  Into  which  it  Is  translated. 
The  real  ooDteot  of  the  word  win,  bow07er«  be  eridflot  to  the  reader. 
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2.  Trade  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping. 
a.  Computations  relating  to  work. 
6.  Bills  and  statements. 

c.  The  keeping  of  the  journal,  cashbook,  time  book,  ledger,  and  the  making 
of  inventories. 

In  the  first-year  class,  with  one  hour  per  week  devoted  to  the  subject,  only  th% 
household  arithmetic  may  be  taken.  Under  the  subject  of  ''dwelling''  we  should 
include  computations  relating  to  the  heating  imder  various  conditions,  the  lighting, 
the  consumption  of  air  by  the  inmates,  and  the  cleaning.  The  subject  of  "clothing" 
suggests  numerous  exercises,  such  as  material  necessary,  comparison  between  the  price 
and  durability  of  different  goods,  comparison  of  cost  when  made  by  oneself,  when 
made  in  the  home  by  a  hired  seamstress,  and  when  made  in  an  outside  shop.  Similar 
exercises  relating  to  the  laundry  may  be  used.  The  greatest  variety  in  suggestions  for 
arithmetic  is  found  imder  the  subject  of  ''food. "  These  may  include  computaticms 
of  the  cost  of  a  meal  for  one  or  more  persons,  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  various 
menus,  comparison  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  between  the  food  consump- 
tion of  small  and  laige  families,  etc.  From  all  this  work  we  may  easily  derive  exer- 
cises in  percentage  which  will  be  very  instructive.  We  may  find,  for  example,  the 
percentage  of  the  income  spent  for  the  dwelling,  for  clothing,  for  food,  and  for  other 
necessities.  Computations  of  interest  on  possible  savings  should  receive  consideration. 
The  necessity  of  keeping  a  book  of  household  accounts  in  connection  with  the  work 
indicated  above  is  evident.  This  book  should  be  especially  adapted  to  future  use. 
Instead  of  losing  much  time  in  the  designing  and  preparing  of  a  special  book,  it  is 
better  to  use  a  good  printed  form.  It  is  best  for  the  pupil  to  keep  a  real  household 
account  book,  instead  of  merely  making  mechanical  entries  from  dictation.  They 
should  learn  to  make  statements  of  expenses  for  the  day,  week,  month,  and  year. 

In  trade  arithmetic  it  is  best  to  conduct  an  imaginary  small  businete  with  a  shop, 
that  of  a  seamstress  for  example,  or  a  tailor.  Computations  and  accounts  relating  thex^ 
to  will  give  opportunity  for  varied  instruction.  The  bills  and  statements  i^ould,  if 
possible,  be  made  out  on  printed  forms  and  in  connection  with  the  bookkeeping. 
The  introduction  to  bookkeeping  should  be  so  clear  and  simple  that  even  the  weakest 
pupil  will  comprehend  the  purposes  and  relations  of  the  different  books.  The  trade 
arithmetic  should  be  reserved  for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  In  all  classes  mental 
arithmetic  should  receive  constant  attention,  since  this  is  the  method  of  computation 
ordinarily  used  in  daily  life  and  necessary  facility  comes  only  with  constant  practice. 

Household  economics,  hygiene,  and  dieUHca, — Instruction  in  household  economics 
should  first  include  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  its  organs,  their  functions  and 
demands.  This  work  has  been  already  begim  in  the  common  schools,  and  there  re- 
mains for  the  continuation  school  only  to  widen  and  deepen  this  knowledge  and  con- 
tinue instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body. 

The  teaching  should  be  simple  and  whenever  possible  illustrated  by  the  living  body 
itself.  The  study  of  inner  organs  should  be  explained  through  specimens,  models, 
and  charts.  A  woman  teacher  is  especially  desirable  in  this  subject,  since  she  can  more 
easily  discuss  with  the  girls  important  matters  connected  with  their  health. 

Through  a  free  and  frank  discussion  of  these  subjects  we  may  combat  prejudice  and 
false  notions  and  impart  valuable  directions  for  the  preservation  of  health.  ^  We 
should  also  devote  attention  to  the  more  important  principles  relating  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  the  first  symptoms  of  diseases  in  children  and  adults,  and  first  aid  in  case  of 
accidents. 

We  should  also  discuss  the  requisites  of  a  hygienic  dwelling  house  with  reference 
to  its  location,  the  access  of  light  and  air,  space  rdations,  the  furniture  and  equipment, 
the  keeping  of  the  home,  the  ventilation,  the  heating,  and  the  illumination.  The 
instruction  should  be  based  on  actually  existing  condilkHiB.  We  may  point  out 
rationally  planned  homes,  and  houses  incorrectly  arranged,  and  tlie  resulting  good 
and  evil  consequences  which  are  everywhere  to  be  observed.    We  may  awak^  a 
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(reftter  interest  in  the  theoretical  inslraction  about  house  cleaning,  heating,  lighting, 
with  such  jnactical  exercises  as  sweeping,  dusting,  cleaning  windows,  lighting  the 
fire  in  the  stove,  and  the  cleaning  of  kerosene  lamps.  These  practical  exercises 
should  be  brought  in  especially  where  the  instruction  in  housekeeping  is  introduced 
into  a  short  course  in  cooking  given  by  a  traveling  teacher. 

Under  the  head  of  clothing  much  may  be  said  about  the  qualities  of  cloth,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  style  to  its  purposes,  to  profession,  age,  and  season.  If  we  have 
time  we  may  discuss  also  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  the  processes  of  weaving, 
etc.  The  instruction  must  by  all  means  include  the  preservation  and  repairing  of 
clothing,  the  daily  cleaning  of  the  outer  clothing  with  the  brush,  the  removal  of  spots 
and  stains,  and  the  thorou^^  cleaning  through  washing.  It  shoidd  include  the  special 
treatment  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  of  light  and  dark  clothing,  and  of  the  finer  and 
heavier  goods.  We  should  consider  also  appropriate  cleansing  materials,  the  dif- 
ferent soaps,  soda,  ammonia,  tmpentine,  benzine,  etc.  The  laundry  proper  is  a  sub- 
ject in  itself.  Here  theoretical  instruction  is  comparatively  worthless,  and  experience 
only  matures  real  knowledge  and  ability.  The  removal  of  stains  and  the  proper 
deanii^  of  clothing,  as  well  as  the  starching  and  ironing,  should  not  merely  be  dis- 
cusKd  in  a  theoretical  way.    These  also  demand  actual  observation  and  experience. 

By  far  the  most  varied  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  instruction  in  household 
economics  centers  about  nutrition  and  food.  In  this  domain  the  continuation  school 
has  the  best  opportunity  to  disseminate  its  blessing  in  a  wide  circle  through  explana- 
tion and  instruction  concerning  the  needs  of  the  human  body  for  food,  and  the  com- 
binations of  diet  adapted  to  age,  occupation,  health,  climate,  etc.  Food  products 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  comparisons  must  be  made  between  foods  of 
various  origins  (animal  and  vegetable)  with  special  attention  to  milk,  eggs,  meats, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  Here,  also,  we  recommend  the  examination  of  the  products 
in  their  natural  condition.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  we  use  pictures.  They 
are  merely  a  weak  substitution  for  nature.  Collections  of  grain,  legumes,  groceries, 
and  apices  fticilitate  understanding.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  uselessness 
of  dictating  and  memorizing  scientific  theories  which  are  not  understood.  The 
teacher  must  be  in  full  command  of  her  subject  and  must  adapt  it  to  the  understand- 
ing of  her  pupils.  Colored  tables  illustrating  nutritive  value  tiicilitate  instruction 
in  dietetics,  but  these  are  to  be  used  with  judgment,  since  distinguished  men  of 
science  to-day  hold  widely  different  opinions. 

The  rforing  of  children. — Although  instruction  in  the  art  of  rearing  children  is  im- 
portant and  necessary,  for  lack  of  time  it  has  not  been  possible  in  most  cases  to  organize 
this  as  a  q>ecial  subject  in  the  continuation  school  for  household  economics.  Never- 
theless, the  fundamental  principles  of  self-cultiu*e,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  an  i  mental 
development  of  the  child,  should  receive  consideration.  Instruction  as  to  the  phy- 
sical care  of  children  through  proper  food,  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  etc.,  may  be  easily 
included  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene.  The  pedagogical  questions  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  the  cultivation  of  the  feeling,  and  the  training  of  the 
will  demand  a  more  exhaustive  treatment.  Here  again  the  woman  is  the  bom  teacher. 
Instead  of  abstract  theories  which  arouse  little  interest,  we  should  make  use  of  observa^ 
tion  and  exi)erience,  supplemented  by  suitable  reading  matter.  The  instruction 
diould  be  limited  to  the  most  important  and  most  pertinent  facts. 

Law  and  civic$. — llie  times  demand  from  women  a  knowledge  of  the  legal  provi- 
sions involved  in  everyday  affairs.  We  may  concentrate  into  a  few  hours'  instruction 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  traffic  (the  post  office,  the  tele- 
graph, telephone,  the  railway),  the  law  of  contracts,  business  law,  bankruptcy,  laws 
regulating  weight  and  measure,  the  food  laws,  the  laws  governing  civil  rights,  residence 
and  sojourn,  etc.  It  is  now  almost  necessary  that  women  know  something  about  the 
civil  government.  The  education  of  the  Swiss  woman  is  defective  if  she  remains  in 
complete  ign<n«nce  of  the  governmental  institutions  of  oiu*  land. 
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B.  Practical  mbjeets. 

Handwork. — ^Within  the  last  decade  there  has  taken  place  a  revolution  in  the  making 
of  clothing  which  has  been  too  little  appreciated  by  the  school.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  continuation  school  to  note  these  changes.  It  is  not  the  part  of  common  sense  to 
use  up  the  time  making  clothing  by  hand  when  just  as  beautiful  work  may  be  done 
with  machine,  or  to  occupy  one's  self  with  the  knitting  of  stockings  when  machine- 
knit  hosiery  may  be  purchased  at  a  lees  price.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  under- 
estimate the  value  of  beautiful  handwork,  but  merely  point  again  to  the  brief  time 
at  our  disposal  and  our  immediate  purpose  to  equip  the  girl  with  the  skill  and  the 
dexterity  necessaiy  to  the  making  and  mending  of  her  own  clothes.  It  is  vastly  more 
important  to  have  our  pupils  leam  quickly  and  surely  to  make  their  underwear,  shirt 
waists,  and  simple  dresses,  and  thereby  save  dressmakers'  bills,  than  to  insist  on  pe- 
dantic rules  and  precise  measurements.  We  should  also  endeavor  through  our  work 
to  develop  neatness  and  taste  and  the  appreciation  of  style  and  col(»r.  The  develop- 
ment of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  shoidd  be  one  of  the  principal  aims. 
There  shoidd  be  a  machine  at  the  disposal  of  every  six  pupils.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  n^lect  definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  machine.  The  penalty  for  this 
neglect  is  imperfect  work  during  the  entire  school  period.  Several  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  instruction  in  handling  and  the  care  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Drawing. — Drawing  in  the  continuation  school  for  household  economics  depends 
again  on  the  time  at  our  disposal  and  on  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  the  pupils 
have  acquired  in  the  common  schools.  If  they  enter  without  previous  preparation 
in  drawing,  as  is  the  case  in  some  Cantons  in  which  there  is  no  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject, we  should  devote  little  attention  to  an  attempt  which  would  be  rendered  useless 
by  the  lack  of  time,  but  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  simple 
patterns  based  on  a  textbook  with  illustrative  plates.  Even  the  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  geometry  involved  in  the  use  of  the  rule  of  the  triangle  will  be  of  great  iise.  Draw- 
ing possesses  an  educational  as  well  as  a  vocational  value,  and  whenever  possible  free- 
hand and  geometrical  drawing,  with  emphasLs  on  practical  applications,  should 
receive  especial  attention. 

Cutting  out  and  fitting. — ^A  definite  method  of  designing  the  pattern  should  lie  at 
the  basis  of  cutting.  Merely  to  cut  out  a  garment  according  to  a  ready-made  pattern 
or  to  make  this  larger  or  smaller  has  no  place  in  the  continuation  school.  There  are 
various  methods  by  which  one  may  arrive  at  a  correct  fit.  The  teacher  should  make 
herself  so  fftmiliar  with  one  of  these  that  she  can  cut  the  pattern  without  consulting 
her  textbook.  Only  when  she  is  herself  conscious  that  the  way  is  simple  and  clear 
and  leads  to  a  correct  fit  will  she  succeed  in  inducing  interest  and  imitation  on  the 
part  of  her  pupils.  If  the  pattern  is  made  from  light  cheap  muslin  instead  of  paper, 
it  will  be  possible  to  baste  it  loosely  together  for  the  purpose  of  trying  it  on.  Making 
the  pattern  in  half  size  or  the  fitting  of  half  the  waist  with  one  arm,  etc.,  is  recom- 
mended for  securing  skill  in  method.  In  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  not  many  gar- 
ments can  be  finished,  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  practice  cutting  and  fitting  in  this 
manner,  and  thus  seciire  material  for  later  observation  and  use. 

Measurements. — Correct  measuring  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  correct  cut,  and  we 
should  therefore  lay  great  stress  upon  this  feature  and  should  give  our  pupils  much 
practice  in  measurements.  Every  pupil  should  make  to  her  own  measurements 
patterns  for  a  shirt,  a  nightshirt,  drawers,  a  jacket,  a  bodice,  a  shirt  waist,  and  an 
underskirt. 

Plain  sewing  and  dressmaking.— The  instruction  should  include  in  the  first  divi- 
sion the  mending  of  simple  garments.  This  may  be  done  as  a  class  exercise  by  all  the 
pupils  at  the  same  time.  To  more  advanced  pupils  special  tasks  may  be  allowed,  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  place  them  in  a  special  division  with  a  different  program.  The 
program  of  study  should  be  approved  by  the  supervising  commission  and  should  be 
designed  to  meet  local  conditions.    It  diould  include  the  necessary  elements  in  the 
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cattiiig  and  malring  of  simple  garments.  Only  in  tJie  second  division  should  we 
introduce  more  complicated  patterns  with  somewhat  more  ornamentation.  The 
school  should  not  give  direct  or  indirect  encouragement  to  luxury,  but  should  culti- 
vate an  appreciation  of  exact  work  and  genuine  simplicity.  Even  trifles,  such  as 
the  sewing  on  of  buttons,  hooks,  and  eyes,  and  the  working  of  buttonholes,  should  be 
given  the  necessary  attention. 

Mending  and  aUenng.— In  the  first  division,  mending  should  be  regarded  as  an 
obligatory  subject.  In  the  second  it  should  be  carried  on  as  incidental  w(»rk.  Mend- 
ing should  embrace  the  mending  of  stockings  (darning  and  patching),  the  darning  and 
patching  of  white  goods,  colored  goods,  and  woolen  goods. 

Under  the  subject  of  alterations  we  diould  include  the  remodeling  of  dresses,  the 
conversion  of  castoff  clothing  for  adults  into  clothing  for  children,  and  the  use  <rf 
discarded  articles.  It  is  recommended  that  the  middle  of  the  course  be  assigned  to 
the  work  in  mending  and  alteration.  As  a  rule,  sufficient  interest  has  not  been  aroused 
at  the  beginning,  and  often  time  is  lacking  at  the  close.  The  clever  teacher  who  pos- 
sesses practical  knack  in  execution  and  who  exhibits  good  judgment  as  to  the  most 
advantageous  utilization  may  give  instruction  of  lasting  worth  for  iise  in  the  home. 

Other  handiwork. — Crocheting,  knitting,  and  embroidery  can  only  be  given  in  the 
continuation  school  as  supplementary  work.  Where  it  is  possible  these  subjects 
should  be  provided  for  through  an  increased  number  of  hours  or  through  further  divi- 
sbn  of  classes.  This  work  is  valuable  from  both  aesthetic  and  economic  standpoints, 
but  should  not  displace  what  is  more  necessary. 

A  few  suggestions  for  the  course: 

Division  I: 

1.  Child's  shirt  and  lady's  chemise,  drawers,  mending,  man's  colored  shirt, 

shirtwaist. 

2.  Apron  with  pinafore,  boy's  or  man's  shirt,  mending,  sleeping  jacket,  under- 

skirt. 

3.  Nighl^wn,  corset  cover  with  one  side  body,  dressing  sacque,  mending,  an 

unhned  coat. 

Division  II: 

1.  Chemise  with  collar,  a  man's  white  shirt,  drawers,  a  lined  waist,  and  the  altera- 

tion of  a  earment. 

2.  A  man's  nightshirt,  a  semifitting  dressing  sacque,  a  white  or  colored  underskirt, 

a  lined  coat. 

3.  C<«Bet  cover  with  two  side  bodies,  the  mending  of  a  waist,  making  of  a  waist- 

coat, or  of  a  complete  coat  suit. 

Cooking. — ^As  a  rule,  pupils  enter  the  continuation  school  without  much  previous 
instruction  and  with  little  practice  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  needed,  therefore,  an 
elementary  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  which  proceeds  from  the  simple  to 
the  more  difficult.  The  haphazard  selection  of  menus  should  not  be  allowed.  The 
teacher  or  the  supervising  committee  should  plan  tHe  menus  for  a  few  weeks,  or  if 
possible  for  the  entire  course.  Local  customs  and  usages  should  not  be  suddenly 
ignored,  but  when  necessary  should  be  tactfuUy  unproved.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  dishes  we  should  have  in  mind,  not  the  appetite  of  the  pupils,  but  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  separate  cooking  processes,  such  as  boiling,  roasting,  stewing,  broiling, 
and  baking.  We  should  practice  each  of  these  individual  branches  of  the  art  of 
cooking  under  the  guidance  of  the  necessary  explanations,  and  only  after  a  thorough 
mastery  of  these  elementary  processes  and  their  application  should  we  pass  to  the 
meal  as  a  whole. 

In  the  making  of  soup,  for  example,  the  toasting  of  the  flour,  the  stewiog  of  the 
vegetables,  etc.,  may  be  discussed  and  practiced.  In  the  cooking  lesson  instruction 
in  reasons  for  methods  and  the  effects  of  procedure  should  be  continually  discussed 
and  through  frequent  repetition  should  become  the  mental  property  of  the  pupils. 
They  should  learn  not  only  how  a  savory  dish  may  be  prepared,  but  also  what  food 
value  it  has,  and  how  its  price  compares  with  its  nutritive  value. 
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The  iiifirtraction  ahonld  not  take  the  form  of  scientific  pedantry,  but  should  adi^t 
itself  to  the  comprehension  and  the  education  id  the  pupiis.  It  must  be  pc^hur 
rather  than  scientific. 

During  the  cooking  period  from  30  minutes  to  an  hour  flhould  be  gi^en  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  related  phases  of  housekeeping. 

The  dictation  of  recipes  is  a  time-consuming  and  almost  useless  labor,  since  good 
coUections  ci  recipes  may  be  purchased  at  a  smsJl  price.  The  time  saved  may  be 
devoted  to  other  important  elements  of  housekeeping.  This  instruction  based  on 
the  practical  cooking  should  have  a  definite  place  in  the  program.  It  should  be 
graded  and  should  be  limited  to  practical  subjects  relating  to  the  home  life  or  sug- 
gested by  the  menu  oi  the  day. 
Examples: 

1.  Cooking:  Toasted  flour  soup,  tripe,  fruit. 

Domestic  science:  The  vanoiis  cereals,  their  use  and  their  nutritive  value. 

2.  Cooking:  Roast  beef,  beans,  potatoes. 
Domestic  science:  Lesson  in  serving. 

3.  Cooking:  Oatmeal  soup,  liver  cutlets,  salad. 

Domestic  science:  The  various  cooking  utensils  and  their  use  in  the  preparation  of 
definite  dishes;  the  care  and  cleaning  of  cooking  utensils. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  continuation  school  we  should  insist  more  on  constant 
practice  in  the  essential  elements  of  cooking  than  upon  a  great  variety  of  didies. 
The  instruction  should,  however,  not  be  made  monotonous  on  that  account.  While 
we  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  familiar,  we  will  continually  introduce  related  new 
material.  Before  the  assignment  of  work  there  should  be  a  ehort  discission  of  the 
matters  in  hand  and  the  class  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  two  to  four  pupils 
who  should  work  together.  In  the  assignment  we  should  endeavor  to  keep  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class  equally  busy.  The  preliminary  instruction  should  be  so  clear  and 
definite  that  during  the  cooking  period  itself  only  brief  hints  and  directions  are  neces- 
sary. The  teacher  should  not  merely  explain,  but  should  also  demcmstrate  the  work 
before  the  whole  class.  Only  when  she  is  convinced  that  everyone  present  under- 
stands her  task  and  knows  the  procedure  should  she  put  the  class  to  work. 

Advanced  pupils,  e.  g.,  such  as  have  already  had  instruction  in  cooking  and 
housekeeping  in  the  primary  school  or  such  as  have  already  attended  classes  in  the 
continuation  school,  need  different  treatment.  Even  here,  however,  the  introductcny 
discussion  should  not  be  entirely  omitted,  though  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  pupils 
already  possess  the  elementary  technique  in  cooking,  and  we  may  proceed  to  new 
recipes  and  the  pr^[>aration  of  somewhat  more  elaborate  menus.  Estimates  of  the 
cost  per  meal  and  per  head  should  not  be  overloc^ed,  unless  this  instruction  is  assigned 
to  the  arithmetic  period. 

Sixteen  pupils  should  be  the  maximum  for  one  teacher,  and  to  these  ehould  be 
assigned  three  or  four  ranges.  One  group  may  be  used  for  setting  the  table  and  clean- 
ing up .  If  there  is  only  one  range,  the  number  of  pupils  should  not  exceed  12.  Where 
there  is  gas,  gas  ranges  with  one  or  two  burners  are  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness  and  simplicity.  The  installation  of  several  kinds  of  ranges  for  using 
wood,  coal,  gas,  and  petroleum  for  fuel  does  not  meet  expectations.  The  variety 
renders  it  difficult  to  watch  the  cooking  and  impmls  success.  Tlie  equipment  should 
correspond  with  that  at  home.  If  for  any  reason  the  installation  of  several  small 
ranges  is  not  possible,  the  meal  may  be  cooked  by  groups  on  the  same  range  in  smaHer 
portions.  Only  through  participation  in  the  work  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  whole 
meal  rather  than  of  single  dishes  will  we  secure  the'  desirable  skill  and  relial^ty. 

In  a  course  of  20  weeks  with  one  lesson  per  week,  <mly  the  simplest  course  may  be 
undertaken.  An  elementary  cooking  course  requires  a  minimum  of  20  weeks  wHii 
two  hours  each.  A  traveling  course  in  cooking,  of  uninterrupted  duration,  should 
continue  for  six  weeks  with  one  lesson  per  day,  36  lessons  in  all.  A  course  of  three 
weeks*  duration  with  two  lessons  daily  for  the  same  pupils  suffers  from  the  disadvan- 
tage that  too  many  new  things  are  presented  in  a  short  time  and  in  a  superficial  way. 
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Cotiraee  with  one  or  two  leesons  per  week  are  most  profitable,  since  this  allows  what 
is  learned  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  through  reflection  and  experience. 

WaMng  and  ironing, — ^Laundry  work  demands  an  exact  knowledge  of  textile  mate- 
rials and  of  the  various  cleansing  preparations  and  manipulations,  as  well  as  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  On  account  of  the  brief  time  at  our  diqx)6al,  the  exer- 
cises in  washing  are  usually  confined  to  intervals  between  the  cooking  lessons.  How- 
ever, we  should  take  into  account  the  great  economic  significance  of  the  laundry  in 
housekeeping  and  should  devote  to  it  the  time  necessary  to  a  thorough  study.  Espe- 
daUy  should  we  consider  thoroughly  the  washing  of  delicate  ^brics  and  the  removal 
of  spots  and  stains. 

Ironing  is  an  important  element  in  housekeeping,  and  instruction  in  this  work  in 
the  continuation  school  for  household  economics  is  a  part  of  the  {H^Mmtion  for  the 
profession  of  homemaking.  The  special  course  in  ironing  or  alternate  exercises  in 
ironing  i^ould  have  as  their  aim  that  starched  and  unstarched  clothes  i^ould  come 
from  under  the  iron  in  perfect  condition.  To  reach  this  aim  at  least  ten  leesons  are 
necessary  in  each  division.  Along  with  the  special  instruction  in  ironing  there  goes 
also  auxiliary  instruction  in  the  starching  and  dampening  of  the  clothes.  The  teacher 
should  give  her  instruction  and  demonstration  in  a  methodical  manner.  Clothing  in 
sufiicient  quantity  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  should  be  provided.  We 
should  begin  with  simple  unstarched  linen  and  should  demonstrate  the  use  of  the 
iron.  In  the  first  division  cold-starched  linen,  such  as  men's  white  shirts,  cuffs, 
collars,  should  not  be  undertaken.  These,  as  well  as  richly  ornamented  lingerie, 
complicated  waists,  etc.,  should  be  reserved  for  the  second  division.  The  maximum 
numb^  of  pupils  which  should  be  assigned  to  one  teacher  is  10. 

Cleaning  and  polishing, — It  is  self-evident  that  these  forms  of  housework  must  also 
be  treated  in  a  systematic  manner,  if  the  pupils  are  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  doing 
them.  The  teacher  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  goods  and  materials,  and  she  should  draw  from  this  store- 
house ior  the  explanation  of  the  diffa^nt  devices  which  she  uses.  In  addition  to  the 
acquisition  of  mechanical  skill,  this  work  possesses  an  educative  value  in  that  it  tends 
to  cleanliness,  carefulness,  and  exactness,  and  in  many  cases  also  to  self-control. 

SuooESTBD  Programs  for  Course  of  Six  Hours  per  Week. 

IXAMPUBI. 

DIVISION  L 

Theoretical  subjects. 

Hoars  In  coarse 
per        ofSO 
( Altemstely,  1  boor  mdi  every  second  week. )  week,     weeks. 

Business  composition  and  Xetten i  10 

Hous^old  arithmetic J  10 

Practical  subjects. 

Cutting,  sewing,  and  mendii^ 2  40 

Cookii^,  wadiing,  and  house  cleaning 2  40 

Ironing  (2  houM  every  second  week) 1  20 

6  120 

DIVI8I0V  n. 

Theoretical  subjects. 

(Alternately,  1  hoar  each  every  second  week.) 

Reading  and  pedagogy J  10 

Trade  arithmetic  or  household  science J  10 
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Praeliool  miyftts. 


Cutting  axMl  sewing 2  40 

Cookiiig 2  40 

Ironing  (2  houn  every  aecond  week) 1  20 

6  120 

WTAWPT.W  II. 

DIVUIOV  I. 

Theoretical  tubjeeU. 

BuflineaB  composition  and  letters 1  20 

Housriiold  science  and  home  arithmetic 1  20 

Practical  gubjecU. 
(Three  boon  every  ■eoond  week.) 

Cutting,  sewing,  mending IJ  30 

Washing,  cooking,  house  cleaning IJ  30 

Ironing IJ  30 

6)         120 
Dzviuovn. 

Tliearetical  subjecU, 

Reading  and  pedagogy 1            20 

(Altenifttely,  1  hoar  each  every  ■eoond  week.) 

Hygiene  and  care  of  sick }           10 

Bookkeeping J           10 

Practical  iubjecU. 

Cutting  and  sewing  (3  hours  every  second  week) IJ  30 

Cooking  (3  hours  every  second  week) IJ  30 

Washing  and  ironing  (2  hours  every  second  week) 1  20 

6  120 

A  glance  at  these  programs  will  quickly  convince  us  that  little  may  be  accom- 
plished with  less  than  six  hours  per  week  or  with  less  than  two  courses  of  20  weeks 
each.  Where  year  courses  are  feasible,  the  work  of  the  two  divisions  may  be  taken 
in  one  year.  Even  where  this  is  possible,  however,  two-year  courses,  with  review 
and  amplifications,  are  not  only  allowable  but  extremely  desirable. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  have  two  full-year  courses  or  an  increased  number  of  hours 
per  week,  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  English,  Italian)  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  mastery  of  a  foreign  language  is  always  a  possible  source  of  income 
and  advancement  for  the  girl .  Language  instruction  should  have  as  its  aim  fluency  in 
the  use  of  the  language,  and  we  should  use  one  of  the  modem  methods  adapted  to  the 
previous  training  of  the  pupils. 

In  agricultural  regions  the  full-year  course  also  gives  opportunity  for  instrucdoii 
in  home  gardening.  For  this  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  is 
necessary.  This  wholesome  and  instructive  occupation  imder  expert  guidance  is  to 
be  recommended  from  both  hygienic  and  economic  standpoints.  When  the  teacher 
is  not  qualified  to  impart  the  instruction,  a  special  teacher  may  be  employed  with 
advantage,  and  we  may  arrange  for  an  interrupted  gardening  course  with  work  in  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  to  accompany  the  theoretical  instruction. 

Larger  towns  and  cities  should  not  content  themselves  with  the  organization  and 
execution  of  such  a  course  as  we  have  here  suggested.    They  will  institute  special 
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oouneB  of  aevenl  months'  duration  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  neceasaiy  in 
the  home  or  for  vocational  training.  These  courses  will,  as  a  rule,  not  stand  in  such 
dose  organic  union  as  the  subjects  of  the  simpler  continuation  school  for  household 
economics.  They  may  be  attended  independently  of  each  other.  Still,  even  these 
classes  should  not  lose  sight  of  educational  values,  and  the  courses  should  sustain  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other.  Pupils  who  enroll  for  the  course  in  lingerie  should 
first  take  nia/*liinft  sewing.  Pupils  who  take  the  course  in  tailoring  should  already 
have  completed  the  lingerie  course  or  should  give  proof  of  requisite  ability.  For  the 
course  in  taOoring,  lingerie,  and  embroidery,  drawing  should  be  obligatory.  Those 
who  take  the  course  in  cooking  or  in  laundry  work  should  also  attend  the  theoretical 
instruction  in  household  science  and  hygiene.  Attendance  on  the  course  in  mending 
demands  no  prerequisites. 

German,  as  well  as  a  foreign  language,  should  in  general  be  obligatory.  This  in- 
struction should  have  both  cultured  and  practical  ends  in  view. 

Arithmetic  also  should  be  included  in  the  circle  of  subjects  which  have  close  con- 
nection with  homemaking.    This  subject  should  be  treated  in  connection  with  the 

bookkeeping. 

A.  Simplest  equipment  for  a  school  kitchen. 


¥ot  one  nng»  or  for  six  piq>llt: 
1  small  Unen  closet. 
1  supply  closet. 
Iwoodbox. 
looalbln. 

1  smaU  sploe  cabinet. 
1  coal  Seattle. 
IcoalshoreL 
Idostpan. 
1  broom. 
1  whisk  broonL 
Iwoodbadcet. 
1  toble  with  two  drawers,  one  for  writing  mate* 

rial,  the  other  for  the  knifo  box. 
1  bench  for  two  dish  pans. 

5  stools. 

1  kitchen  dresser. 

2  shelres,  the  upper  for  the  saooepans,  the  k>w«r 

for  the  roasting  pans»  the  dishes,  etc.   The 
^  wbUs  back  of  the  table  should  be  provided 
with  hooks  for  cooking  utensOs. 
1  washbasin. 

1  water  bucket. 

2  serubbfaig  buckets. 

3  serubbfaig  brushes  for  cleaning  the  table  and 

benches. 
2  mops  for  cleaning  the  floor. 
Sdlshpans. 
1  nutmeg  grater, 
isaltjar. 

1  box  fordeansfaig  preparntfons. 
1  knife  sharpener. 
Iknifoboard. 

1  water  pitcher. 
2fktjars. 

4  enameled  saucepans  of  assorted  slses. 
2mni&nlions. 

2  omelette  pans. 
1  brass  pan. 

1  large  white-metal  steamer  with  covers. 
1  enameled  tnfyfng  dish. 

6  enameled  plates. 
1  enameled  scoop. 
1  enameled  ladle. 

1  enameled  grating  bowL 
Ihalf^lter 


For  one  range  or  for  six  pupils— Contlniied. 
1  quarter-liter  measure. 
1  grater. 
1  store. 
1  meat  beater. 
1  rolling-pfai. 
1  noodle  board. 
1  egg  beater. 

1  bread  board. 

2  pointed  wooden  cooking  spoons. 
2  round  wooden  spoana, 

2  kitchen  knives. 

2knive8. 

216rks. 

2  pewter  spoons. 

1  chopping  knife. 

2  glasses. 
For  general  use: 

1  kitchen  cabinet. 
1  water  cooler. 
1  hatchet. 

1  kitchen  scales. 

2  tubs. 

1  scalding  tub. 
1  stalk. 

3  ironing  boards. 
6  smoothing  irons. 
6  iron  mats. 

1  laundry  basket. 
1  bracket. 
1  cfothes  bfai. 
1  blackboard. 
Istepladder. 
1  market  basket. 
1  parcel  bag. 
Linen: 
12  towels. 
12  plate  cfoths. 
6  glass  cloths, 
edustfaigcfoths. 
6  dishcloths. 

3  cloths  for  serubbfaig  up  the  table. 
3  cfoths  fbr  dryfaig  the  dtahes. 
8  Ironing-board  oov«s. 
6  window  cloths. 
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B.  Denrable  addUums  to  the  above. 


For  Mch  pupfl: 

1  roand  basket  in  whkA  oloth  nifty  be  laid  to Wre 
■s  ft  reoeptaele  for  potato  peels,  vegetftble  par- 
ings, ete. 

1  round  doogli  bowL 

1  enameled  dish. 

1  deep  iron  pan. 
For  general  use: 

1  colander. 

1  wire  sieve. 

1  hair  sieve. 


For  genenl  ose— CoiitlniiB& 
4bakingtins. 


Imeatchoppar. 

1  lemon  peeler. 

1  lemon  sqoeenr; 

1  ooioo  gEftter. 

IpeppermflL 

1  tin  box  for  cncksr  cnmihi. 

1  thermometer. 

Isorgeon'so 


0.  Tableware  and  cutlery. 


2  doseo  tftbleepoQOS. 
2  doxen  teaspoons. 
2dotenforks. 
2  dosen  knives. 

2  doien  soup  plfttes. 

3  doxen  plates. 

3  doten  dessert  plates. 

3  large  and  3  small  round  vegetable  dtahes. 


6oval  I 
3  salad  dishes  of  assorted  fl 
2  doien  drinking  glasses. 
1  water  decanter. 


1  ooileQwt. 

2  milk  piUdMCi. 
1|  doien  cups. 


OBGAnZATIOV   AHD   METHODS   OF    UrSTBTTCTIOV 

covruruATiov  schools.' 

By  J.  BisPBR,  Siriss  Federal  Inspector  of  Trade  SchooU. 


nr  THE 


END  AND  AIM. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  end  and  aim  of  the  trade  continuation 
school,  and  then  to  define  its  task.  This  determines  the  choice  of  subjectB  and  the 
material  of  instruction.  In  order  to  reach  the  end  most  surely,  the  right  ofganization 
must  be  perfected.  We  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  a  term  of  instruction  sufficiently 
long  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week  must  be  adequate.  To  each  subject,  according 
to  its  importance  and  its  scope,  must  be  assigned  a  certain  number  of  hours.  In  order 
to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  instruction,  we  must  consider  at  what  time  in  the 
day  or  week  it  may  most  profitably  be  given.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  various  Voca- 
tional needs,  a  proper  classification  must  be  considered.  Not  immaterial  is  the 
schoolroom  itself,  its  equipment,  and  the  teaching  material.  Along  with  the  organ- 
ization, the  success  is  principally  dependent  on  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  the 
methods  of  instruction.  Of  decisive  influence  may  be  mentioned  the  handling  of 
pupils,  the  demands  which  we  make  of  them,  and  the  interest  which  we  arouse  by  our 
teaching.  Most  important  is  the  teacher  himself,  who  may  expect  to  attain  results 
only  through  a  mastery  of  his  subjects,  through  a  convincing  presentation  of  his  subject, 
and  through  a  maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline. 

The  trade  continuation  school  must  minister  to  Uie  needs  of  the  individual  worker 
in  the  smaller  trades  and  handicrafts  and  must  also  serve  the  larger  industrial  life. 
In  the  interest  of  the  State,  it  must  also  train  our  young  people  to  become  good  citizens 
and  must  develop  their  character  and  put  them  in  a  position  to  understand  their 
righta  and  duties  as  members  of  society. 

ORIGIN. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thou^t  that  the  general  continuation  school  was  able  to  meet 
these  demands.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school,  however,  concerned  itself  chiefly 
with  the  review  and  amplification  of  the  common-school  subjects.    The  need  of 
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qpecific  vocataonal  instruction  wis  then  leas  stzon^y  apparent.  Gradually,  however, 
it  appeared  that  the  general  continuation  school  could  not  satisfy  vocational  neces- 
sities. In  reqx>n8e  to  evident  needs  there  arose  here  and  there,  especially  in  the 
larger  places,  trade  schools  along  with  or  in  place  of  the  general  continuation  school, 
having  as  their  object  the  vocational  training  of  the  pupils,  at  least  in  the  sul^eet  of 
drawing.  As  the  population  of  the  country  grew  and  economic  conditions  took  on 
a  severer  aspect  on  account  of  higher  tariffs  and  increasing  competition,  there  was 
developed  in  a  large  circle  the  conviction  that  only  through  an  advance  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole  could  our  country  hold  its  own  in  the  strug- 
gle. To  supplement  the  workshop  appeared  the  trade  continuation  school,  especially 
designed  to  increase  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  young  worker.  Prof.  Bendel,  a 
zealous  and  influ^tfal  advocate  of  our  trade  continuation  school  system,  says  in  his 
paper  on  the  **  Devetopment  of  the  trade  continuation  school  in  Switzerland  " : 

The  trade'  continuation  school  can  not  limit  itself  merely  to  a  more  thbrough  ground- 
ing of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  and  capacities  acquired  in  the  common  school,  nor  to 
the  cultivation  of  technical  skill  in  drawing  alone.  It  is  especially  called  upon  to 
give  to  the  apprentice,  in  a  manner  designed  to  develop  his  independent  observation 
and  judgment,  that  fundamental  knowled^  and  skill  necessuy  for  his  trade,  and 
of  which  he  may  find  practical  application  in  his  daily  occupation. 

In  the  circular  of  the  Swiss  department  of  industry  concerning  the  trade  continua- 
tion school,  issued  in  1891,  the  task  and  aim  of  these  schools  is  described  as  follows: 

The  vocational  continuation  school  forms  a  necessary  supplement  of  vocational 
instruction  and  has  as  its  aim  the  development  and  cultivation  of  skill  and  knowledge 
which  relate  to  the  practice  of  a  trade  and  which  do  not  as  a  rule  receive  sufficient 
attention  either  in  tne  common  school  or  in  the  workshop  of  the  master. 

For  pedagogical  reasons  also  the  instruction  in  the  vocational  continuation  school 
must  relate  directly  to  the  trades.  Our  pupils  will  only  develop  an  interest  in  the 
school  when  we  offer  them  something  which  they  can  use  in  their  everyday  life;  from 
which  they  perceive  that  they  get  a  direct  benefi  t.  That  which  is  not  directly  related 
to  their  work  has  little  meaning  for  them  and  leaves  them  without  interest. 

SHOULD  BB  OBLIOATORT. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  number  of  people  may  derive  a  benefit  from  vocational 
instruction,  the  trade  continuation  school  must  be  made  obligatory.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  the  opinion  that  though  the  efficiency  of  the  school  for  certain  individuals 
will  be  diminished  thereby,  we  must  establish  this  further  obligatory  form  of  educa- 
tion if  the  education  of  the  whole  people  is  to  be  elevated.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
only  a  part  of  our  youth  should  have  these  further  advantages.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  under  voluntary  attendance  we  reach  only  a  part  of  those  who  need  instruc- 
tion. A  considerable  number,  even  of  ambitious  pupils,  will  remain  away  because 
of  such  circumstances  as  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  of  the  parents. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  numerous  cases  the  motive  for  school  attendance  was  not  the 
deeire  of  the  pupil  for  knowledge,  but  the  will  of  the  parents  or  the  master. 

O.  Pache  says  in  his  essay  on  the  "German  continuation  school  of  the  present": 

If  we  widi  to  maintain  a  certain  measure  of  the  fruits  of  civilization,  if  we  wish  to 
ftt^iptAJti  the  ^dency  of  the  nation  among  all  classes  upon  the  standard  which  we 
have  reached,  we  must  reach  especially  those  elements  which  have  no  interest  in 
their  own  improvement.  These  people  do  not  come  vduntarily;  therefore  compul- 
sion is  necessary. 

Obligatory  attendance  possesses  also  an  immense  advantage  in  the  conduct  and 
organization  of  the  school.  We  can  then  give  definite  instruction  with  reference  to 
the  fulfillment  of  school  obligations  and  also  with  reference  to  the  program  and  course 
of  studies.  The  existence  of  the  school  is  no  more  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the 
parantf  or  the  master  or  indeed  on  that  of  pupils  themselves.  With  optional  attend- 
ance, as  a  rule,  the  pupils  attend  only  those  subjects  which  in  their  eyes  possess  par- 
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ticalar  importuice,  periiape  drawing  and  arithmetic.  Experience  teaches  ub  that 
buflinen  correipondence,  bookkeeping,  and  civics  are,  therefore,  mudi  neglected. 
Either  these  dasKs  were  not  attended  at  all,  (v  at  most  for  two  semesters  only.  The 
successful  ezecation  oi  the  progiam  of  studies  is  only  possible  when  attendance  is 
obligatory. 

BBANCHB8  OF  INSTRUCnON. 

What  branches  of  instruction  must  receive  chief  consideration  in  order  to  attain 
the  aims  of  the  trade  continuation  school,  to  serve  handwork  and  industry,  and  to 
supplement  the  practical  work  of  the  apprentice?  Often  the  practical  instruction 
attained  in  the  everyday  work  of  the  shop  is  insufficient.  In  the  routine  duties  con- 
nected with  the  shop  he  does  not  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  the 
complete  conduct  of  his  business.  Even  on  the  side  of  manual  skill  he  does  not  learn 
his  trade  completely.  The  reasons  are  many.  The  fault  may  lie  with  the  master, 
with  the  apprentice,  or  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  works. 

There  are  masters  who  give  themselves  little  pains  with  the  apprentice  intrusted 
to  them;  they  do  not  conduct  him  from  step  to  step  in  the  busLness,  but  often  almost 
througjiout  the  entire  period  of  apprenticeship  assign  him  subordinate  tasks.  The 
apprentice  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  mere  laborer,  or  is  allowed  to  specialize  in 
some  kind  of  work.  There  are  locksmith  apprentices,  as  we  note  from  the  apprentice 
examination,  who  have  nev^  done  forge  work;  there  are  shoemaker  apprentices  who 
have  never  made  an  entire  shoe,  but  have  always  been  employed  in  mending;  there  are 
tailor  apprentices  who  have  nev^  learned  cutting;  and  a  multitude  of  apprentices  who 
have  never  learned  to  work  from  drawings.  The  vocational  instruction  is  sometimes  for 
other  reasons  insufficient.  There  are  few  workshops  where  everything  is  done  which  the 
workman  should  know  after  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship.  We  referred  above 
to  the  fact  that  the  young  shoemaker  often  does  not  learn  to  complete  a  shoe.  The 
task  of  the  shoemaker  is  now  being  more  and  more  reduced  to  mending,  since  most 
shoes  are  bougjit  in  the  stores  and  are  made  almost  exclusively  in  the  large  factories. 
Without  any  ^uilt  of  the  master  the  apprentice  has  insufficient  instruction  in  some  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  his  trade,  because  there  is  in  the  shop  no  work  which 
o£fers  it.  Supplementary  practical  instruction  in  the  school  itsdf ,  is  therefore,  desir- 
able, but  many  difficulties  stand  in  its  way.  In  large  cities,  such  as  Munich,  many 
of  these  school  shops  have  been  instituted  in  recent  years.  Of  course  they  are  jKMsible 
in  cities  large  enough  to  insure  special  classes  for  each  trade. 

Study  of  maUriaU  and  processes. — ^Through  the  apprentice  examination  it  is  often 
revealed  that  instruction  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  is  very  much  neg- 
lected. The  apprentice  often  knows  almost  nothing  about  the  origin,  the  procossoo  ol 
extraction  or  production,  the  worth  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  raw  material  with 
which  he  works,  and  is  too  often  uncertain  as  to  the  signs  which  indicate  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  in  that  material.  To  be  sure,  he  knows  his  tools  and  auxiliary  machines 
by  name,  but  he  is  not  equipped  with  adequate  knowledge  concerning  installation, 
repairs,  and  operation.  Still  less  does  he  know  about  the  physical  laws  involved  in 
their  construction.  The  chemical  reactions  which  play  so  large  a  Me  in  many  trades 
are  for  him  a  riddle.  Here  it  is  necessary  that  the  sdiool  seek  to  close  up  the  gaps, 
and  through  practical  instruction  it  must  offer  the  opportunity  to  supplement  the 
workshop  in  these  vital  subjects  connected  with  his  trade. 

Concerning  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  supplement  the  shop  on  the 
practical  side.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

The  practical  side  of  handwork  ordinarily  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  theo- 
retical. On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  continuation  schools  devote  themselves  to 
theory  and  leave  the  practiod  side  entirely  to  practical  life.  It  is  aciUnitted  in  trade 
circles  on  this  account  that  the  practical  skiU  of  the  apprentice  is  one-sided  aiui  is 
hr  from  adequate.  The  apprentice  does  not  acquire  a  complete  mastery  of  his  tedi- 
niqne.    In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  continuation  school  effective,  it  is  neceanry 
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to  combine  practice  with  theory  and  to  estadlish  adequate  school  workshops  which 
are  not  intended  to  displace  the  daily  practical  work  of  the  apprentice,  but  which 
should  supplement  this  where  it  is  imperfect  and  which  should  make  it  possible  for 
the  student  to  acquire  a  rational  method  of  work  instead  of  the  thoughtless  following 
of  tradition. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  instruction  of  the  school  workshop,  as  desirable  as 
it  is,  is  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  country,  met  by  insuperable  obstacles. 
Technology,  however,  in  some  form  or  other  should  have  a  place  in  the  program  of 
every  trade  continuation  school. 

Trade  arithmetic  and  geometry. — In  the  daily  work  of  the  shop  the  apprentice  nurely 
receives  instruction  in  trade  arithmetic  and  in  geometry.  When  anything  must  be 
computed,  the  master  usually  does  it;  the  apprentice  looks  on,  but  learns  nothing 
from  the  process.  It  is  an  exceptional  case,  for  example,  when  a  master  painter  says 
to  his  apprentice,  "Calculate  the  surface  which  we  have  painted,  and  I  will  assist 
you;  you  measure  and  write  down;  I  will  hold  the  tape  and  will  see  if  you  are  doing 
it  right. ''  Or  when  a  tinner  says  to  his  apprentice,  *'  Calculate  how  much  tin  will  be 
needed  for  the  roof  which  is  to  be  made  according  to  this  drawing."  Or  where  is  the 
cooper  who  tells  his  apprentice  how  to  reckon  the  content  of  a  crib  or  of  a  round  or 
oval  cask?  All  of  these  things  are  ordinarily  kept  back  from  the  apprentice..  It  is 
the  task  of  the  school  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

DrouTiTi^.— Drawing  can  ordinarily  be  learned  only  in  the  school.  In  the  smaller 
ehope  the  apprentice  never  sees  a  drawing  and  is  not  compelled  to  work  according  to 
drawings.  In  the  larger  factories  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  part  of  the  apprentice- 
ship period  is  spent  in  the  drafting  room.  This  is  naturally  a  great  advantage  for  the 
apjR^ntice.  Drawing  is  therefore  almost  entirely  a  subject  of  school  instruction,  and 
from  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  subject  which  has  lent  the  school  its  vocational 
character.  Indeed,  there  are  to-day  in  Switzerland  many  trade  continuation  schools 
which  are  merely  drawing  schools. 

Always,  according  to  special  needs,  other  subjects  of  specific  utility  must  be  added, 
such  as  mechanics  and  theory  of  machines  for  machinists;  for  the  latter  also  electro- 
mechanics;  chemistry  and  physics  for  the  building  trades;  botany  and  surveying 
for  gardeners,  etc. 

PractUxd  btmness  metAo(&.— Though  the  education  of  the  apprentice  in  all  these 
domains  is  inadequate,  nevertheless  he  does  receive  from  his  work  itself  certain 
suggestions,  and  the  ambitious  young  man  may  learn  much  from  his  fellow  workmen, 
and  by  reading  may  supplement  his  practical  experience.  The  workshop,  however, 
usually  leaves  him  entirely  without  instruction  in  certain  practical  business  matters 
connected  with  his  trade,  such  as  the  relations  with  the  contractors  and  customers, 
with  the  post  and  railroad,  and  with  the  bank.  He  never  receives  from  his  master 
the  commission  to  compose  an  advertisement,  to  write  a  business  letter,  to  fill  out  a 
bill  of  lading,  or  frame  a  telegram.  He  learns  nothing  of  exchange  or  banking  meth- 
ods. The  school  must  supply  these  deficiencies.  Instruction  in  business  composi- 
tion and  everything  connected  with  it  comprises  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  the  continuation  school.  From  the  master  he  likewise  learns  little  of  the  special 
arithmetic  connected  with  his  trade.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  calculating 
cost  and  determining  prices,  and  has  no  experience  in  bookkeeping.  Since  the 
future  master  mechanic  and  shopowner,  whom  we  should  see  as  a  possibility  in  every 
i^prentice,  must  be  an  adept  in  these  business  matters,  it  is  the  special  task  of  the 
school  to  supplement  education  in  this  direction. 

Training  in  cUizenskip. — For  the  school  there  remains  also  the  important  task  of 
training  the  youth  for  good  citizenship.  It  must  offer,  therefore,  instruction  in  civics. 
The  handworker  must  know  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  trade.  Every  citizen  must  be  made  conscious  of  these  privil^es  and  duties  and 
must  know  that  all  men  of  whatever  position  or  calling  must  work  together  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  prosperity  of  the  State;  that  one  profession  may  prosper  only  when  it  goes 
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well  with  the  social  whole.  The  individual  handworker,  be  he  craftaman  or  laborer, 
riiouki  learn  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  hie  own  needs  and  interetts  and  to 
work  for  ins  whole  community  and  State.  In  our  trade  continuation  schools  we 
should  give  especial  attention  to  the  geography,  the  water  power  of  Switzeiiand,  the 
conditions  and  industries  in  the  various  sections,  natural  resources,  trade  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  to  the  historical  development  of  our  country  and  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  Confederation.  With  these  subjects  is  naturally  connected  a  study 
of  the  administration  of  the  commune,  the  Canton,  and  the  Confederation,  of  the 
activities  of  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  departments,  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  Swiss  citizenship. 

Moral  training. — The  last,  but  not  least,  task  of  the  trade  continuation  school  is 
to  serve  as  the  educator  (Erzieherin)  of  the  youth  who  are  entering  the  trades.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  shall  place  in  our  program  a  special  subject  like  religioue  instruc- 
tion, as  is  done,  for  example,  in  Munich.  The  moral  training  (Erziehung)  of  the 
people  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  teaching.  The  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue,  especially  in  reading,  may  perhaps  best  be  used  for  this  purpose.  We  all  know 
how  necessary  such  instruction  is  for  young  people  between  the  years  of  15  and  20. 
The  regular  process  of  instruction  ofifers  opportunity  for  training  in  attention,  diligmce, 
conscientious  performance  of  duty,  exactness,  and  in  order  and  neatness.  If  in  our 
teaching  we  insist  so  strongly  on  these  qualities  that  our  pupils  develop  correspond- 
ing habits,  we  must  acciistom  our  pupils  to  good  and  polite  behavior.  Tlie  tc»cher 
should  not  be  content  merely  to  exercise  his  powen  during  the  school  hours,  but  he 
should  endeavor  to  project  his  educative  influence  beyond  the  classroom.  He  should 
regard  himself  not  merely  as  a  medium  for  the  communication  of  knowledge,  but 
both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom  should  be  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  indi* 
vidual  pupils.  As  opportunity  offers  he  should  seek  to  cultivate  more  intimate  and 
personal  relations  by  visiting  museums,  workshops,  and  factories  with  the  pupils,  and 
through  comradeship  on  excursions  or  in  social  evenings.  ThiDugh  this  personal 
intercourse  the  teacher  learns  to  know  many  a  pupil  from  another  and  better  side 
than  in  the  instruction  itself.  In  the  same  measure  in  which  he  approaches  his 
pupils,  they  will  draw  near  to  him;  they  will  make  him  a  confidant  and  will  see  in 
him  not  the  strict  schoolmaster,  but  the  man  who  means  well  by  them.  We  have  in 
our  hands  the  building  of  his  character,  which  is  true  education.  In  order  to  exercise 
this  permanent  influence  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  know  his  pupils.  To  do 
this  he  must  not  merely  have  them  for  an  hour  per  week  during  the  year,  but  if  pos- 
sible throughout  the  entire  apprenticeship  period  and  in  as  many  subjects  as  possible. 

Hygiene. — I  must  mention  one  branch  of  instruction  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
as  yet  won  no  place  in  the  continuation  schools  of  Switzerland.  Iliis  10  hygiene, 
or  the  science  of  living  (Lebenskunde),  as  it  is  called  in  Munich.  Instruction  in 
hygiene  may  be  given  in  connection  with  civics  or  the  mother  tongue,  perhaps  best 
idth  the  reading,  as  is  frequently  done  in  Munich.  In  most  cases  the  common  school 
has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  tibis  work.  The  principal  aims  of  further  instruction 
in  the  trade  continuation  school  should  be  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  live  a  rea- 
sonable life  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature;  to  inform  him  concerning  the 
causes,  the  symptoms  and  the  results  of  common  diseases,  especially  of  contagious 
and  vocational  diseases.  He  should  also  be  made  acquainted  with  the  demands 
of  hygiene  on  the  shop  and  factory,  and  of  the  protective  measures  provided  for  the 
workman  by  law. 

MATERIAL  OF  IN8T1IU0TION. 

In  the  choice  of  the  materials  of  instruction  he  should  be  influenced  by  three  con- 
ditions: 

1.  The  pupils  for  the  most  part  already  possess  much  valuable  practical  knowledge 
and  experience. 

2f  They  wieh  to  learn  something  new  which  is  related  to  their  vocational  interests. 
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3.  The  brief  time  for  instTuction  demands  the  greatest  posaible  correlation  and  the 
most  careful  choice  of  material. 

As  self-evident  as  these  three  points  seem  to  be,  there  are  yet  teachers  who  are  not 
able  to  free  themselves  from  the  methods  of  the  common  school.  They  develop  and 
explain  a  subject  as  if  they  had  before  them  elementary  pupils  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  matter  in  question.  They  neglect  to  discover  the  especial  interests  of  their 
grown  pupils,  and  to  treat  correspondingly  the  subject  material.  This  failure  to  take 
into  account  the  knowledge  of  the  apprentice  produces  in  him  an  aversion  to  the 
continuation  school.  When  a  teacher  discovers  that  his  pupil  already  knows  some- 
thing about  a  subject,  he  should  seek  by  questions  to  discover  the  extent  of  this  infor- 
mation and  should  knit  the  new  instruction  to  this  old  knowledge.  In  this  way  self- 
activity  and  free  expression  are  secured,  and  the  teacher  may  content  himself  merely 
to  direct  the  conversation  into  the  right  channels  to  keep  it  going.  When  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  pupil  is  exhausted,  he  will  present  new  and  supplementary  material.  In 
arithmetic,  for  example,  suppose  we  are  considering  exercises  that  relate  to  the  pul- 
ley. The  pupils  have  doubtless  all  seen  pulleys;  so  we  will  not  begin  at  once  with  the 
exercise,  but  will  ascertain  what  they  know  about  pulleys.  We  will  find  from  them 
that  there  are  fixed  and  movable  pulleys.  Some  pupils  in  a  mixed  class  taken  from 
various  occupations  will  perhaps  know  the  compound  pulley  and  can  give  information 
concerning  this.  We  will  speak  briefly  of  the  use  of  the  pulley  and  state  the  laws 
governing  its  action.  In  this  preliminary  conversation  we  will  discover  that  many 
pupils  already  have  a  surprising  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  we  will  seek  to  bring 
out  as  much  of  this  as  possible.  Only  when  this  is  done  will  we  begin  with  the  arith- 
metic proper. 

BELATION  TO  VOCATIONAL  INTBRS8T8. 

Suppose  that  in  a  class  in  technology  or  vocational  natural  science  we  are  treating 
the  subject  of  adhesives.  The  blacksmith  knows  the  process  of  welding  two  pieces 
of  iron,  the  carpenter  glue,  the  bricklayer  mortar  and  cement.  With  this  knowledge 
of  the  pupils  we  make  our  connection.  They  all  want  to  learn  something  new,  especi- 
ally that  which  concerns  their  trade.  Do  not  allow  them  to  form  the  opinion  that  the 
trade  continuation  school  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  primary  school  and  that  they 
must  once  more  repeat  what  they  have  already  had  to  the  point  of  surfeit. 

There  is  especial  danger  that  the  instruction  in  Crerman,  arithmetic,  and  civics 
(Vaterlandskunde,  which  includes  the  history,  geography,  and  government  of  Switzer- 
land) shall  copy  the  methods  of  the  elementary  school.  The  wise  teacher  will,  even 
in  these  subjects,  have  a  care  that  the  instruction  offer  something  new  and  that  it 
leave  with  the  pupil  the  feeling  that  he  is  getting  something  from  which  he  may  profit 
in  his  trade.  Moreover,  the  whole  relation  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  the  method 
and  tone  of  the  instruction,  and  the  school  management  itself  should  arouse  the  feeling 
that  the  school  is  not  merely  a  supplementary  primary  school,  but  is  a  higher  sort  of 
an  institution.  The  fact  that  much  of  the  knowledge  learned  in  the  primary  school 
has  been  forgotten  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  first  semester  should  be 
spent  in  a  formal  review.  Without  falling  into  ruts,  we  can  fill  up  the  gaps  with 
material  of  vocational  value.  If,  for  example,  we  should  delay  work  in  trade  arith- 
metic until  the  pupils  are  perfect  in  all  arithmetical  operations,  they  would  long 
before  that  have  finished  their  apprenticeship.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  substantial 
foundation  before  the  solid  superstructure  may  be  undertaken,  but  the  reinforcement 
of  the  fundamentals  must  proceed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  does  not  feel  that 
it  is  merely  a  review  of  old  material.  The  exercises  must  be  clothed  in  a  new  form. 
In  arithmetic,  for  example,  we  must  continue  to  practice  the  four  fundamental  rules, 
operations  in  percentage,  the  calculation  of  interest,  etc.,  but  this  should  be  pre- 
sented in  tHe  form  of  examples  from  practical  life  and  not  with  naked  numbers. 
7608^—14 5 
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In  drawing  it  is  deeiiable  that  we  make  the  pupil  more  skillful  in  the  handlingof 
the  instruments  before  we  take  up  vocational  drawing  proper.  Nevertheless  we 
should  seek  to  give  the  free-hand  drawing  and  the  geometrical  and  projection  work 
such  a  form  that  the  apprentice  may  see  in  each  exercise  something  which  directly 
helps  him  in  his  trade.  Therefore,  we  will  let  the  young  bricklayer  make  geometrical 
drawings  quite  different  from  those  of  the  blacksmith,  while  the  seamstress  and  book- 
binder would  naturally  choose  different  models  for  free-hand  exercises.  If  the  in- 
struction in  every  subject  is  given  such  a  form  that  it  holds  the  interest  of  the  pupil, 
he  will  attend  the  school  with  satisfaction. 

Since  the  pupil  must  receive  instruction  in  many  domains  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teaching  material  be  reduced  to  its  most  concen- 
trated form  and  limited  to  the  essentials.  When  we  have  on  the  average  not  more  than 
seven  hours  weekly  for  vocational,  business,  and  civic  subjects,  and  must  assign 
three  of  these  hours  to  drawing  alone,  there  is  little  time  left  from  a  three-year'course 
of  40  weeks  each  for  the  other  subjects.  In  this  brief  time  we  can  not  lose  ourselves 
in  details  and  can  not  even  treat  many  subjects  of  positive  worth,  but  must  seize  on 
the  absolute  essentials  and  must  handle  these  accurately  and  thoroughly.  Since  the 
continuation  school  is  the  last  instruction  which  most  of  our  pupils  will  receive,  we 
should  endeavor  to  give  a  certain  finish  and  symmetry  to  their  knowledge.  These 
demands  are  not  easy  to  meet,  and  indeed  their  accomplishment  is  possible  only 
when  the  instruction  is  well  organized.  The  selection  and  correlation  of  material 
demand  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  require  an  amount  of 
home  preliminary  work  which  only  those  who  understand  can  appreciate. 

In  German  books  on  the  continuation  school  much  is  written  about  the  focal  point 
of  instruction.  It  is  often  demanded  that  a  certain  subject  be  chosen  as  a  center  of 
correlation.  As  to  the  subject  to  be  selected,  vocational  school  men  are  not  agreed. 
Some  would  make  it  drawing,  others  trade  knowledge.  We  will  not  strike  fsur  from 
the  mark  if  we  make  the  trade  itself  the  center  of  correlation.  When  possible,  all  the 
subjects  should  be  focused  directly  on  the  vocation  of  the  individual  pupil.  Every 
subject  should  have  a  vocational  coloring  and  should  bear  immediately  on  the  special 
business  of  the  pupil.  This  demand  is  comparatively  easy  to  meet  when  all  members 
of  the  class  are  apprentices  to  the  same  trade.  If  the  class  is  made  up  entirely  of  book- 
binders, or  machinists,  or  bakers,  it  is  easy  to  bring  all  instruction  into  intimate  corre- 
lation with  the  special  trade .  The  material  in  language,  arithmetic ,  business  methods, 
bookkeeping,  and  civics  may  be  adapted  to  special  vocational  needs.  The  same  is 
true  in  a  measure  when  classes  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  include  only  members  of 
related  trades.  If,  for  example,  only  metal  workers  are  brought  together  in  a  class, 
their  trades  will  have  much  common  ground  and  many  interrelations  which  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  a  common  interest  in  what  does  not  directly  concern  each  trade. 

Conditions  are  more  difficult  in  mixed  classes  in  which  representatives  of  widely 
differing  trades  must  be  taught  at  the  same  time.  Here  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
individual  adaptations  in  every  subject.  It  is  under  these  conditions,  howev^, 
that  most  of  the  continuation  schools  have  to  work,  especially  those  in  the  country 
villages.  But  even  in  these  schools  the  instruction  should  not  be  leveled  down  to 
the  plane  of  the  general  continuation  school.  The  material  for  business  composition 
should  be  taken  from  the  practical  life  of  the  individual  pupil ;  the  reading  matter  may 
be  selected  for  its  vocational  content;  the  arithmetic  exercises  should  be  selected  so 
that  each  trade  will  be  represented,  and  individual  work  will  be  assigned  in 
accordance  with  special  needs.  In  bookkeeping  the  exercises  chosen  should 
naturally  deal  with  the  trades  and  should  afford  a  common  ground  for  under- 
standing. In  n&tural  science,  which  should  include  hygiene  and  which  for  a  class 
of  the  type  under  consideration  must  take  the  place  of  special  instruction  in  the 
scientific  problems  of  the  special  trades,  we  can  study  the  principal  raw  materials  and 
the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  their  relations  to  the  industries.  The  princi- 
ples of  power  and  mechanics  have  a  common  interest  tor  all.    In  the  study  of  the 
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natiomd  life,  instmction  in  the  mpet  scientific  hisUnical  and  geographical  conditions 
in  trade  and  commerce  with  special  reference  to  the  handicrafta  and  industries  will 
possess  a  common  utility.  Finally,  in  drawing,  at  least  in  the  vocational  drawing 
proper  which  fc^ows  the  general  preliminary  school  instruction,  it  is  easily  possible 
to  consider  each  trade.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  trade  itself  should 
be  the  center  of  correlation. 

DURATIOK  OF  THB  CONTINUATION  BCHOOL. 

The  Cantons  of  Fribourg,  Glarus,  and  Berne  have  made  the  definite  provision  that 
attendance  on  the  continuation  school  is  obligatory  during  the  entire  apprenticeship 
period.  In  the  Cantons  which  have  passed  laws  governing  apprenticeship,  namely, 
Neuenburg,  Fribourg,  Waadt,  Geneva,  Obwalden,  Glarus,  Wallis,  Berne,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Baselstadt,  Schwyz,  there  is  a  general  provision  requiring  attendance  on  the 
trade  continuation  school  or  the  general  continuation  school.  Certain  Cantons  which 
do  not  compel  attendance  provide  that  the  master  shall  grant  permission  to  the  ap- 
prentice to  attend  the  school  four  or  five  hours  per  week  during  the  work  day. 

The  institution  of  the  apprenticeship  examination,  obligatory  in  the  Ciuitons  of 
Neuenburg,  Fribourg,  Glarus,  Zug,  Wallis,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and  Schwyz,  has 
had  a  happy  effect  on  the  attendance  of  the  continuation  school.  These  examinations 
include  usually  reading,  composition,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, freehand  drawing,  and  mechanical  drawing  as  &r  as  it  concerns  the  appren- 
tice's trade.  The  examinations  also  include  oral  questions  about  tools,  materials, 
and  products,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  special  trades.  Various  Can- 
tons, such  as  Berne  and  Zurich,  have  worked  out  special  exercises  for  these  examina- 
tions, which  offer  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  choice  of  teaching  material. 

The  duration  of  the  apprentice  period  varies  with  the  trade  from  two  to  three 
and  one-half  years  for  boys,  and  from  one  to  two  years  for  girls.  The  period  of  appren- 
ticeship is  fixed  by  law  in  only  six  Cantons,  but  there  is  a  tendency  toward  uniform 
apprenticeship  laws  in  Switzerland  and  to  compulsory  continuation  school  attend- 
ance during  the  entire  period.  The  influence  of  the  Swiss  trades  union  is  exerted  in 
this  direction.  In  Cantons  which  have  not  yet  made  attendance  on  the  continuation 
school  compulsory  this  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  trade  unions,  which  are  fre- 
quently the  founders  and  usually  the  patrons  of  the  trade  schools.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  members  of  these  unions  as  a  body  pledge  their  apprentices  to  attend- 
ance on  the  trade  school. 

Another  effective  means  of  securing  attendance  is  the  provision  that  the  apprentice 
examination  shall  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  attended  scHne  trade  school. 

In  some  schools  the  instruction  in  all  subjects  except  drawing  is  suspended  during 
the  summer  months.  The  authorities,  however,  strongly  advise  against  this  course 
and  the  tendency  now  is  toward  full  teaching  time  throughout  the  year  except  in 
places  where  special  difficulties  are  offered  and  here  the  lost  time  is  made  up  by 
increased  weekly  hours  during  the  school  term.  Such  special  arrangements  are 
made  in  the  tourist  centers,  where  the  school  is  generally  closed  during  the  travel 
seasons,  and.in  mountain  sections  where  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  summer  the 
cattle  are  taken  to  the  mountain  pastures.  In  Zurich  the  apprentices  at  bricklaying 
concentrate  the  greater  part  of  their  study  in  the  two  severe  winter  months  when  ^eir 
work  is  suspended  on  account  of  the  cold. 

THE   DIVISION  OF  TIMB   AMONG  THB  SUBJECTS. 

In  the  circular  of  the  Swiss  Department  of  Industries  it  is  prescribed  that  the  instruc- 
tion shall  be  imparted  for  at  least  240  hours  per  year  except  for  those  pupils  of  whom 
drawing  is  not  demanded  and  of  these  160  hours  are  required.  Since  the  average 
school  year  is  40  weeks,  the  minimum  number  of  hours  per  week  would  be  6,  of  whicK 
4  are  to  be  given  to  the  business  and  vocational  subjects  and  to  civics.  Since  the 
lemaining  2  hours  are  hardly  sufficient  for  drawing,  we  prefer  to  assign  3  hours  to  this 
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branch.  This  would  give  us  7  hours  per  week  as  the  minimum  for  handliiig  the 
necessary  subjects  of  instruction.  The  following  is  suggested  as  a  i^oper  division  of 
time  among  the  subjects  during  the  6  semesters  of  the  average  apprenticeriiip: 

Haur$  given  to  various  mbjecU, 


s_^. 

BusincMB, 
oompo- 
flition, 
rmding. 

T«de 
arith- 
metic. 

Book- 
keeping. 

avics      Techno- 
(Vater-  |   logical 

lands-         Bub- 
konde)       Jeots. 

Drmwing. 

Total 
hoars 

I 

2  1             2 
2                 2 

2                 2 

li               1 

' 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

3 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 



5 

2 
2 

6 

» 

1 

• 

Total  honr* 

140 

140 

60 

60 

80 

aeo 

840 

We  feel  that  the  subject  of  drawing  is  overemphasized  in  the  above  schedule.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  for  most  trades  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  this  subject 
to  two  hours  during  the  first  four  semesters  and  to  substitute  for  the  third  hour  a  special 
technological  subject,  such  as  applied  natural  science  or  the  study  of  materials  and 
tools. 

The  subject  of  technology  is  most  neglected  with  us.  I  have  assigned  to  this  sub- 
ject two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  third  year,  and  this  is  by  no  means  too  much. 
Our  future  handworkers  and  laborers  should  know  the  "why"  of  the  operations  in 
the  workshop.  Physical  and  chemical  reactions  upon  which  they  come  so  frequently 
in  their  activities  ediould  be  clear  to  them  and  they  should  also  recognize  that  their 
tools,  appliances,  and  machines  are  designed  and  built  according  to  fixed  physical 
laws.  They  should  also  have  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  and  production  of 
the  materials  with  which  they  work  and  should  learn  to  distinguish  good  and  bad 
qualities.  Besides  the  direct  benefit  which  the  subject  has  for  the  pupil,  the  connec- 
tion brought  about  by  it  between  the  school  and  the  workshop  is  especially  important. 
For  the  civic  subjects  one  hour  per  week  is  allowed  during  each  of  the  last  three  semes- 
ters. If  in  addition  to  the  history,  geography,  and  government  of  Switzerland  we 
should  include  under  this  subject  needed  instruction  in  industrial  conditions,  in 
commerce  and  trade,  and  in  economic  relations,  the  assignment  of  time  is  far  too  meager 
rather  than  too  generous. 

For  bookkeeping  and  accounts  we  have  assigned  the  same  number  of  hours  as  to 
the  civic  subjects.  About  this  subject,  however,  there  is  the  widest  difference  of 
opinion.  There  are  teachers,  masters,  and  tradespeople  who  regard  bookkeeping  as 
the  most  important  branch,  aoid  who  would  give  the  subject  one  or  two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  entire  course.  Others  who  are  more  conservative  hold  that  the  pupils 
are  not  mature  enough  for  bookkeeping  proper.  There  are  even  influential  authori- 
ties who  would  not  include  bookkeeping  among  the  subjects  of  the  continuation 
school,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  remote  from  the  interests  of  the pupils,has  no  con- 
nection with  their  practical  life,  and  woidd  not  be  understood.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  told  how  important  bookkeeping  is  for  the  handworker  and  what  losses  ensue  when 
he  is  not  able  to  keep  his  books  correctly  or  when  he  makes  folse  estimates.  More- 
over, we  can  not  afford  to  wait  for  maturity  before  taking  up  this  subject.  The  school 
must  lay  the  foimdation  upon  which  the  worker  may  build  later.  The  exercises 
assigned  should  naturally  be  as  short  and  simple  as  possible.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  schedule  recommended  we  have  placed  technology,  civics,  and  bookkeeping  in 
the  second  half  of  the  apprenticeship  periods.  The  pupils  are  here  more  mature  and 
poooess  considerable  experience  in  other  trades. 
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For  trade  arithmetic  and  buainesB  compoeition,  next  to  drawing,  we  nave  recom- 
mended the  hi^est  number  of  hours — ^two  hours  per  week  during  the  first  three  semes- 
ters and  one  hour  per  week  during  the  foujrth  semester.  Most  of  our  pupils,  especially 
the  apprentices,  come  from  the  common  schools  and  have  never  attended  the  sec- 
ondaiy  or  Realschule.  The  statistics  of  the  examination  conmiission  of  the  Swiss 
trade  union  for  the  year  1910  show  that  from  5,893  apprentices  examined  that  year  only 
2,040,  or  34  per  cent,  had  ever  attended  a  middle  school.  Careful  drill  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  written  exercises  and  in  arithmetic  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  pupils. 
In  order  to  make  them  reasonably  independent  in  these  particulars  much  constant 
drill  is  necessary.    Even  with  two  hours  per  week  the  results  are  none  too  promising. 

The  recommendation  of  seven  hours  per  week  is  in  line  with  the  established  custom 
in  the  better  schools  of  Crermany  and  Austria.  In  Switzerland  comparatively  few 
schools  have  as  yet  passed  the  maximum  of  six  hours  per  week.  In  most  of  the  Swiss 
schools  also  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  drawing  by  giving  the 
subject  an  undue  number  of  hours  and  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  business  side  of 
the  trade  instruction. 

THB  TIME   FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

According  to  the  directions  of  the  Swiss  Department  of  Industry,  the  obligatory 
subjects  must  be  offered  on  work  days  and  before  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
administration  of  the  schools,  as  far  as  this  provision  is  concerned,  is  ^  from  satisfac- 
tory. Of  the  38  schools  in  Canton  Zurich,  15  continue  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
4  until  8.30, 14  until  8,  and  5  until  7.  Eleven  schools  still  offer  Sunday  instruction. 
While  these  conditions  are  still  unsatis^tory,  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment since  the  apprentice  law  came  into  operation.  Simday  instruction  has  in 
this  period  decreased  from  13  to  4  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  Qinton  Berne  Sunday 
instruction  is  allowed  in  exceptional  cases,  but  this  Canton  is  now  without  Sunday 
classes.  Of  the  47  continuation  schools  in  this  Canton,  outside  of  the  city  of  Berne, 
27  continue  until  9.30  in  the  evening,  16  close  at  9  o'clock,  2  at  8  o'clock,  and  4  at  7 
o'clock.  Of  the  31  schools  in  St.  Gallen,  8  offer  Sunday  instruction.  Fifteen  of 
these  hold  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  1  until  8.30,  13  to  8,  and  2  close  before  8. 

WHAT  TIME  SHOULD  BE  CHOSEN  FOR  THB  SESSION  OF  THE  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL? 

Formerly  these  schools  were  called  "Evening  schools"  or  "Sunday  schools," 
which  terms  indicate  that  the  convenience  of  the  master  rather  than  the  welisae  of 
the  pupil  or  the  demands  of  pedagogy  received  chief  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  the  hour. 

The  late  evening  hours  are  to  be  avoided,  because  the  pupils  at  this  time  of  day  are 
tired  from  the  day's  work,  and,  too,  because  on  the  way  home  after  school,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  fall  into  mischief.  The  afternoon 
hours  from  1  to  4,  or  from  2  to  5,  are  favorable.  At  this  time  the  pupils  are  capable 
of  mental  work  and  susceptible  to  mental  impressions.  The  masters,  however,  do 
not  usually  look  with  favor  on  this  arrangement.  It  takes  the  apprentice  away  from 
his  work  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  much  work  from 
him  during  the  brief  time  remaining  after  the  close  of  school.  In  many  schools  the 
entire  afternoon  from  1  to  7  is  utilized  for  the  continuation  school.  This  gives  three 
hours  for  drawing  Mid  after  recess  two  hours  for  instruction  in  the  other  subjects. 
Two  additional  hours  another  evening  from  5  to  7  will  give  us  the  seven  hours  per 
week  which  we  have  decided  is  necessary.  The  afternoon  hours  between  4.30  and 
7.30  are  also  favorable.  This  takes  the  pupil  from  the  shop  at  the  close  of  the  work 
day  and  is  more  agreeable  to  the  master.  The  pupil  is  not  yet  dead  tired  and  can  still 
do  good  mental  work.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  consideration' that  the  schoolhouse  is 
now  unoccupied  by  the  day  school  and  that  the  teachers  may  be  employed  for  in- 
struction in  the  nontechnical  studies  without  conflict  with  their  other  duties. 
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Sunday  instruction  undesirable. — Sunday  forenoon  is  not  suited  for  the  session  of 
the  continuation  school,  but  since  the  school  does  not  this  time  come  into  conflict 
with  the  worirahop,  Sunday  instruction  is  in  high  f&Yor  with  the  masten.  The  teach- 
ing force,  both  for  the  technical  and  the  nontechnical  subjects,  is  easily  secured  at 
this  time.  The  pupils  are  clean  and  mentally  fresh.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  objections  to  Sunday  instruction.  In  the  first  place  it  interferes  with  the 
church  service.  And  too,  the  preliminary  military  instruction,  the  junior  shootin;^ 
practice,  the  athletic  associations,  and  the  religious  festivals  make  this  time  undesir- 
able. It  is  not  that  the  continuation  schools  constitute  a  desecraticxi  of  the  Sabbath, 
for  mental  work  is  not  forbidden,  else  the  churches  themselves  would  have  to  close. 
Nevertheless,  unpleasant  conflicts  arise  which  we  should  seek  to  avoid.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  correct  the  difficulty  by  suspending  the  instruction  during  the 
church  service  or  by  allowing  the  pupils  one  morning  per  month  for  attending  church. 
But  all  this  disturbs  an  orderly  course  of  instruction  and  contributes  to  irregularity 
of  attendance.  The  military  drill,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  on  Sunday,  usually  during 
the  forenoon.  The  young  people  who  like  to  take  part  in  these  exercises  will  be  hard 
to  bring  into  the  school,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  a  pupil  can  be  punished 
for  absence  from  school  on  Sunday.  During  recent  yean  opportunity  has  been 
offered  to  our  youth  to  practice  shooting  in  the  military  shooting  clubs.  Tlie  ammuni^ 
tion  for  this  club  b  furnished  free  of  cost.  We  find  that  this  opportunity  is  usually 
seized  with  great  eagerness  and  that  it  will  prove  another  point  of  conflict  with  Sunday 
instruction  in  the  trade  schools.  The  athletic  clubs  to  which  many  pupils  belong 
hold  their  drills  on  Sunday  forenoon,  or  perhaps  they  have  an  excursion  or  a  picnic 
at  this  time.  Should  we  forbid  this  physical  recreation  on  this  day  and  shut  the 
pupil  in  the  schoolroom?  But  another  reason,  and  the  weightiest  of  all,  demands 
the  abandonment  of  all  Sunday  instruction  in  the  continuation  school.  Sunday 
should  be  a  day  of  rest  for  the  apprentice.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  since  he  is 
in  the  period  of  most  rapid  physical  and  mental  development.  To  shorten  the  period 
of  rest  of  our  yo\mg  workers  does  not  contribute  to  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  our  people  nor  to  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  himself.  Sunday  should  be 
what  its  name  indicates— a  day  filled  with  sunshine  and  the  joy  of  living.  FVom  the 
standpoint  of  family  education  we  should  prefer  also  that  the  members  of  the  family 
who  during  the  week  have  caught  only  fleeting  glimpses  of  each  other  should  enjoy 
the  family  circle  undisturbed  on  Sunday.  For  the  sake  of  other  instruction  we  should 
not  withdraw  the  youth  from  the  educative  influence  of  the  family,  which  is  the 
strongest  on  this  day. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THB  SCHOOL. 

The  class  should  be  organized  wherever  possible  with  the  vocation  as  the  unit. 
Either  the  pupils  of  a  single  trade  should  constitute  a  class,  or,  where  this  is  not  possi- 
ble, pupils  of  related  trades  should  be  grouped  together.  In  laige  cities  where  it  is 
necessary  to  form  parallel  classes,  it  is  recommended  that  the  division  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  abilities  of  the  pupils.  One  prerequisite  for  profitable  instruc- 
tion is  that  the  classes  should  not  contain  elements  of  widely  varying*  ability.  1^  ^ 
always  deplorable  when  bright  pupils  are  compelled  to  mark  time  in  instruction 
which  the  weaker  members  of  the  class  are  not  able  to  follow.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
expected  that  pupils  will  not  exhibit  the  same  ability  in  all  subjects,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  classes  should  be  made  accordingly. 

In  the  formation  of  classes  we  can  proceed  in  two  different  ways.  We  can  divide 
the  pupils  according  to  the  materials  with  which  they  work  or  according  to  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  produced.  According  to  the  first  method  of  procedure,  we  would 
have  schools  composed  of  workers  in  metal,  wood,  stone,  textile  materials  (StotvT- 
beiter),  etc.: 

a.  Metal  workers  (blacksmiths,  tinners,  plumbers,  etc.). 

6.  Wood  worken  (cabinetmakers,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  coopens). 
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c.  Stone  workers  (brick  layers,  stone  maaons). 

d.  Fabric  workers  (tailors,  shoemakers,  aaddlerB). 
According  to  the  second  method  of  procedure  we  would  have: 

a.  Workers  in  the  building  trades  (masons,  stonecutters,  carpenters,  locksmiths, 
cabinetmakers,  plumbers,  glaziers,  paihters,  paper  hangers). 

b.  Workers  in  clothing  trades  (tailora,  shoemakers). 

e.  Workers  with  food  products  (bakers,  cooks,  waiters). 

d.  Workers  in  the  printing  trades  (pressmen,  typesetters,  linotype  operators,  book- 
binders). 

Governed  by  conditions,  we  will  form  our  classes  in  accordance  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  principles.  Circumstances  will  often  make  it  necessary  to  assign  appren- 
tices to  classes  where  they  really  do  not  belong.  In  the  country,  where  it  is  possible 
to  have  two  groups,  it  is  usually  best  to  divide  into  ''metal  workers  "  and  **woTkeiB  in 
the  building  trades.''  Representatives  of  other  occupations  may  be  assigned  so  as  to 
make  the  two  divisions  about  equal  in  numbers.  Since  a  class  made  up  from  mis- 
cellaneous trades  imposes  a  more  difficult  task  in  instruction,  it  should  be  as  small  as 
ccmditicms  will  warrant.  In  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  grouping  of  pupils,  the  total 
number  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  advisable  not  to  have  many 
small  schools,  but  to  consolidate  the  districts  within  a  radius  of  3  or  4  miles  so  that  the 
trade  continuation  schools  may  be  at  least  6  miles  apart.  An  additional  advantage 
in  such  consolidation  is  the  ^t  that  the  combined  school  may  be  more  easily  provided 
with  the  necessary  models  and  working  equipment.     . 

Overcrowded  classes  handicap  the  instruction  and  make  discipline  difficult.  In 
drawing  and  other  vocational  subjects  the  divisioii  of  the  class  into  two  parts  is  to  be 
recommended  as  soon  as  it  includes  more  than  30  pupils.  The  division  should  be 
made  according  to  vocation  or  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  class  with  less  than  5  pupils  is,  as  a  rule,  inadvisable.  Even  in  the  theo- 
retical subjects  the  nimiber  of  pupils  should  never  exceed  30.  The  more  often  and 
the  longer  the  individual  is  called  into  activity,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefits  of 
the  instruction  for  him.  This  is  especially  true  in  business  correspondence,  reading, 
and  arithmetic.  Even  in  bookkeeping,  especially  in  mixed  classes,  the  pupils  should 
not  merely  write,  but  should  be  able  at  any  time  to  give  an  account  of  their  work. 
In  civics  the  most  intense  interest  is  awakened  when  there  is  opportunity  for  exchange 
of  opinion  between  pupil  and  teacher.  We  refer  especially  to  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  day,  such  as  a  pending  referendum  or  an  election.  This  b 
difficult  when  the  class  exceeds  30. 

MBTHOD8  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  speak  about  methods  of  instruction  in  the  continuation 
schools  or  to  give  advice  along  this  line,  but  experience  has  taught  that  mistakes  in 
method  in  these  schools  are  more  common  than  one  would  think  possible.  We  must 
continually  bear  in  mind  that  the  pupils  are  no  longer  children  and  we  must  free  our- 
selves from  methods  which  were  adapted  to  the  primary  or  secondary  school,  but  which 
are  not  suited  to  grown  men.  He  who  would  handle  the  continuation  pupil  with 
success  must  know  his  mental  makeup.  He  has  reached  the  adolescent  period  in  his 
development  and  his  intellectual  growth  is  fairly  typified  by  the  rapid  physical 
changes  through  which  he  is  passing.  He  has  reached  the  age  of  self-consciousness 
and  self-assertion,  and  this  sometimes  expresses  itself  in  pranks  and  rudeness.  The 
individual  pupil  is  usually  tame  enough,  but  he  becomes  unmanageable  when  sur- 
rounded by  his  cpmpanions  before  whom  he  would  appear  as  a  strong  man  and  a  hero. 
With  these  peculiarities  we  must  reckon.  In  the  school  the  tone  in  which  one  speaks 
to  the  pupil  is  of  great  importance.  Young  people  are  more  easily  lead  through  their 
feelings  than  through  their  reason.  The  tone  of  many  teachers  is  too  harsh.  The 
teacher  should  not  see  in  every  smile  of  his  pupils  and  in  every  incivility  a  revolt 
against  his  authority  which  must  be  brought  to  strict  account.    While  obedience  in 
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the  child  must  sometiiiies  be  brought  about  by  force,  we  must  accustom  the  ado- 
lescent youth  to  self-reliance  and  self-control. 

The  language  of  the  teacher  should  be  simple  and  easily  understood.  He  should, 
however,  not  forget  himself  and  descend  to  ^le  level  of  the  pupil  in  his  language  or 
speak  his  dialect.  Purity  of  speech  is  to  be  demanded  of  the  teacher  in  every  sub- 
ject,  for  this  is  a  part  of  the  language  work. 

Nothing  is  so  well  calciilated  to  further  success  in  the  instruction  as  thorough  con- 
scientious preparation  by  the  teacher  for  the  lesson  period.  He  should  not  only  have 
complete  mastery  of  the  material  to  be  presented  at  the  next  recitation,  but  he  should 
also  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  entire  range  of  instruction  for  the  semester.  Only 
in  this  way  can  he  correlate  his  work  and  reach  a  definite  end.  The  feeling  that  the 
teacher  is  master  of  his  subject  inspires  respect  and  attention  and  is  conducive  to  good 
discipline. 

This  maintenance  of  discipline  is  one  of  the  points  of  difficulty  in  the  continuation 
school.  It  requires  that  the  subjects  taught  may  be  made  interesting  and  that  the 
teacher  convince  the  pupils  that  he  is  really  interested  in  their  individual  welfiue. 
One  method  of  coming  into  closer  contact  with  the  pupil  is  to  visit  the  workshop 
where  he  is  employed.  Visits  to  the  school  by  the  master  and  the  members  of  the 
board  are  also  of  great  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

External  conditions,  such  as  the  schoolhouse,  the  seating,  the  lighting,  and  the 
equipment,  also  play  an  important  r61e  in  discipline.  A  poorly  equipped  and  poorly 
arranged  schoolhouse,  an  imcomfortable  seating,  lack  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  tend  to  disorder  in  the  pupils.  Nothing 
is  more  conducive  to  poor  discipline  than  irregular  school  attendance.  A  pupil  who 
is  often  absent  can  not  follow  the  instruction  properly  and  becomes  inattentive  and 
disorderly.  In  addition  he  sets  a  bad  example  to  others.  The  teacher  should  require 
a  strict  accounting  for  absence  and  should  not  accept  an  excuse  without  close  scrutiny. 
Unless  the  excuse  for  absence  is  rendered  beforehand,  the  teacher  should  inform  the 
master  of  the  absence  at  the  end  of  the  recitation  period. 

TEACHINO  MATERIAL — TEXTBOOKS. 

Shall  we  place  textbooks  in  the  hands  of  pupils?  Mehner  has  said :  *  *  For  instruction 
in  Oerman  and  bookkeeping  there  is  no  serviceable  text  or  equipment  save  the  black- 
board. Even  in  arithmetic  and  in  geometry  we  need  only  a  little  apparatus  and  a 
few  models  with  which  to  illustrate  die  metric  system  and  the  properties  of  geometric 
forms.  '*  In  the  schools  of  Munich  no  individual  textbook  is  used  in  business  corre- 
spondence, in  arithmetic,  geometry,  or  bookkeeping.  In  hygiene  and  civics  only 
is  a  book  used.  For  reading,  small  classics  may  be  used,  In  the  treatment  of  the 
special  knowledge  relating  to  the  various  trades,  the  teacher  will  hardly  be  able  to 
use  a  textbook.  He  can  write  the  general  exercises  on  the  blackboard.  Where  a 
mixed  class  must  receive  instruction  at  the  same  time,  the  teacher  will  be  compelled 
to  make  a  collection  of  special  exercises  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  trade.  In 
arithmetic,  for  example,  we  may  have  a  class  of  30  pupils  representing  10  different 
trades.  We  should  give  to  each  exercises  suited  to  his  needs.  We  should,  of  course, 
be  unable  to  write  all  of  these  exercises  on  the  blackboard,  and  we  will  accomplish 
our  purpose  best  if  we  have  at  hand  a  good  selection  of  classified  exercises  which  we  can 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  In  bookkeeping  a  collection  of  printed  exercises 
representing  as  many  trades  as  possible  is  of  great  advantage.  It  is  best  if  each  pupil 
works  on  an  exercise  related  to  his  own  trade.  The  blacksmith  could,  to  be  sure,  learn 
bookkeeping  if  he  handled  an  exercise  designed  for  a  carpenter,  but  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  more  pleasure  and  more  interest  in  the  work  if  it  related  to  his  own  tiade. 

Instruction  in  the  special  knowledge  relating  to  the  various  trades  (Berufekunde) 
demands  a  rich  store  of  material  for  demonstration  and  for  supplementing  the  spoken 
work.  It  will  usually  not  be  necessary  to  incur  great  expense  in  providing  this 
material.    Raw  matoials  for  the  most  part  can  be  procured  at  home.    A  diplomatic 
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approach  will  seciire  much  as  gifts  from  the  workshop  and  factory  owners,  and  such 
material  is  usually  more  interesting  than  that  which  is  purchased.  The  individual 
objects  of  the  purchased  school  collection  are  usually  too  small  for  one  to  see  much 
In  them.  Besides,  in  this  manner  we  get  only  sound  material,  and  it  is  just  as  nec- 
essary to  show  the  apprentice  that  which  is  defective.  This  we  will  secure  most 
easily  from  the  workshop  and  the  master.  Material  brought  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves serves  the  purpose  better  and  is  not  something  strange  or  made  in  a  special 
manner,  but  is  natural.  Then,  too,  this  method  of  procuring  the  material  interests 
the  mastera.  It  shows  them  that  the  school  is  not  merely  theoretical,  but  that  it  is 
working  with  the  real  objects  of  everyday  life.  The  apprentices  like  to  bring  this 
material  to  school,  and  in  this  way  we  form  the  union  between  the  school  ajid  the 
workshop. 

For  exhibiting  the  products  made  from  raw  material  and  their  method  of  production, 
we  may  use  charts,  blackboard  drawings,  or  sketches  made  by  the  teacher  on  large 
sheets  of  paper.  The  last  method  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  drawings  may  be 
kept  for  use  later  in  the  course  or  in  succeeding  years.  In  the  discussion  concerning 
the  treatment  of  raw  material  we  should  have  at  hand  the  principal  tools,  apparatus 
for  explaining  the  principles  involved,  and  good  illustrative  pictures.  Instruction 
in  physics  should  not  be  conducted  without  experiments.  It  is  advisable  that  the 
pupils  themselves  be  allowed  to  make  these  experiments. 

Coimected  with  every  trade-continuation  school  should  be  special  libraries  for 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  teacher  must  continually  supplement  his  knowledge  by 
private  study.  He  can  not  buy  for  himself  the  necessary  books  and  literature,  and 
the  school  library  should  contain  for  his  use  the  necessary  technical  books  which  he 
needs  in  the  preparation  for  his  work.  No  continuation  school  should  be  without  a 
library  of  books  and  periodicals  for  young  people.  The  simple  works  of  our  poets 
and  authors,  books  of  travel,  especially  those  which  give  an  insight  into  the  economic 
conditions  which  concern  the  worker,  stories  from  the  lives  of  famous  leaders  of  indus- 
try, sketches  from  history  which  will  strengthen  the  patriotism  of  the  pupil,  a  simple 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  hygiene,  and  special  books  relating  to  the  trades  and  the 
development  of  industry. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  further  excerpts  from 
this  valuable '  work.  Mr.  Biefer,  after  further  details  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  school;  treats  in  an  exhaustive  maimer  the 
course  of  study  in  the  various  subjects  of  instruction.  He  gives 
a  chapter  on  ''Business  correspondence  and  reading/'  suggesting 
composition  subjects  and  letters  which  will  arouse  the  special  interest 
of  pupils  preparing  for  the  different  trades.  His  chapter  on  "  Vater- 
landskunde''  presents  the  essential  facts  about  the  historj;  geogra- 
phy, and  government  of  Switzerland  in  a  form  to  be  readily  used  by 
the  teacher.  The  chapter  on  "Trade  arithmetic"  outlines  a  course 
of  study  for  each  of  the  trades  and  contains  a  collection  of  special 
exercises  adapted  to  51  different  trades.  There  are  special  chapters 
on  "Bookkeeping"  and  "Drawing"  illustrating  the  methods  of 
adapting  the  work  in  these  subjects  to  mixed  classes  and  various 
trades.  The  book  entitled  "Methodik  des  Unterrichts  an  Gewer- 
blichen  Fortbildungsschulen  unter  besonderer  Berdcksichtigung 
schweizerischer  Verh&Itinisse, "  by  J.  Biefer,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Art  Institut  Orell  FtissU,  Zurich.^ 

1  The  ftotbor  of  th^  report  makes  grateful  ackDowledgment  to  Inspector  Biefer  for  his  Idnd  permission 
to  use  his  helpf  al  book. 
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COTJBSE  OF  STXmT  FOE  THE  GEEMAV  PEIMAET  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  CAVTOV  BEEVE. 

A.  Lower  Division. 

I.   REUOIOM. 

Biblical  storieB,  suitable  to  the  undeistanding  of  the  children;  easy  veraes  and 
proverbs. 

Biblical  religions  instruction  is  to  be  prepared  for  and  reenforced  by  other  stories 
of  ethical  and  religious  character  suited  to  this  age. 

n.    LANGUAGE. 

id)  Observational  study. 

Observation  and  discussion  of  objects  within  the  child's  sphere  of  observation  in 
school,  house,  and  neighborhood  (such  as  objects  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  home; 
plants  and  animals;  house,  garden,  meadow,  forest,  village,  city;  occupations  of  man); 
everything  as  far  as  possible  with  real  objects;  otherwise  with  the  aid  of  good  picturee. 

Appropriate  stories  from  child  life  in  connection  with  the  objects  discussed. 

(6)  Reading  and  writing. 

FifRt  year:  Preliminary  practice  and  reading  of  handwriting;  reading  aloud,  first  of 
single  words,  then  of  short  sentences  in  script;  correct  formation  of  letters;  copying, 
and  writing  words  and  sentences  dictated. 

Second  year:  Introduction  of  print.  Reading  of  simple  descriptions  from  the 
object  lessons;  writing  of  simple  sentences  from  them.  Exercises  to  impress  word- 
pictures. 

Third  year:  Reading  of  connected  descriptions  from  object-lesson  material  and  the 

child's  sphere  of  life;  occasional  practice  in  reading  entirely  new  matter.    Writing 

short  descriptions  from  object  lessons.    Spelling. 

NoTK.— In  all  three  yean  there  is  to  be  constant  practice  in  speaking^flrat  in  dialect,  gradually  proceed- 
ing from  this  to  the  literary  langoage. 

(c)  Arithmetic. 

First  year:  Introduction  to  nimibers  as  far  as  10;  adding  and  subtracting  of  tmity; 
reduction,  equating  and  grouping  of  niunbers;  adding  and  subtracting  of  more  than 
1;  multiplying,  dividing,  and  measuring,*  all  with  actual  things— spheres,  sticks, 
beans,  buttons,  pebbles,  nuts,  etc. 

Second  year:  In  the  same  way  arithmetic  up  to  50. 

Third  year:  Through  100.    Practice  in  multiplication. 

Note.— In  aU  three  school  years  examples  are  to  be  given  ooQtinnaUy  from  the  child's  experJeooe. 

(<f)  Drawing. 

In  connection  with  observational  study,  practice  in  conceptions  of  form,  size, 
position,  and  direction  of  objects,  and  elementary  attempts  to  reproduce  them  with 
slate  or  lead  pencil  (no  systematic  drawing). 

(e)  Singing. 

Attractive  child's  songs,  in  limited  tone  range;  exercises  in  hearing,  voice  cultiva- 
tion, rhythm,  and  easy  exercises  in  beating  time;  in  the  third  year  reading  of  notes. 

(/)  Physical  training. 
Gymnastic  games. 


1 A  careful  distinction  Is  drawn  betwaen  the  two  division  processes,  teilen  and  i 
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B.  Intermediate  Dn'isioN. 

I.   RELIGION. 

Suitable  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  material  from 
history  and  from  life;  committing  to  memory  verses  from  the  Bible  and  from  hymns, 
with  a  view  to  expressing  the  basic  thoughts  of  the  stories  treated  in  clear  and  beauti- 
ful form. 

n.  INSTRUCTION  IN  EXACT  80IBN0B8. 

(a)  Education  for  citizenship. 

Fourth  year:  Instruction  in  direction,  air,  water,  bodies  of  water,  land  formation, 
and  development  of  land  forms;  buildings,  population,  transportation,  and  methods 
of  transportation;  pictures  from  the  past  of  the  home  community. 

Fifth  year:  Continuation  of  local  geography;  introduction  to  map  study;  geog- 
raphy of  the  Canton  Berne,  and  episodes  from  its  history. 

Sixth  year:  Geogiaphy  and  history  of  the  Federation,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
neighboring  States. 

(6)  Nature  study. 

In  direct  connection  with  local  and  general  geography:  Pictures  from  plant  and 
animal  life,  in  house,  field,  and  forest;  description  of  minerals;  drawing  continued  in 
connection  with  science  instruction,  as  in  the  lower  division. 

m.   LANGUAGE. 

(a)  Continued  practice  in  connected  oral  description  of  the  material  treated. 

(6)  Reading  aloud  and  by  sense,  with  the  necessary  explanations  of  language  and 
content;  concert  reading;  committing  to  memory  of  brief  extracts  from  poetry  and 
prose. 

(r)  In  connection  with  the  nature  study  and  the  reading  subjects  treated,  gradually 
more  independent  composition,  ctmsisting  of  stories  and  descriptions;  then,  as  occa- 
sion offers,  personal  experiences,  and  observations,  in  which  the  letter  form  is  to  be 
given  special  attention. 

(d)  Orthographic  and  grammiftical  instruction  and  practice  in  connection  with  the 
language  subjects  treated  and  the  written  work  of  the  students  (syllabication  and 
accent),  distinguishing  between  the  most  important  parts  of  speech,  capitalization, 
number,  gender,  tense,  case. 

rV,  ARITHMBTIC. 

Fourth  year:  Numbers  to  the  thousands;  fundamental  practice  in  the  four  pro- 
cesses; introduction  to  the  study  of  coins  and  metric  measures  in  common  use,  so  fst 
as  possible  with  practical  applications. 

Fifth  year:  Numbers  to  tens  of  thousands;  introduction  to  common  fractions  and 
decimals  in  simplest  form,  i,  i, },  |,  -^  and  y(v»  with  special  reference  to  coins,  periods 
of  time,  and  other  measures. 

Sixth  year:  Selected  numbers;  further  practice  in  fractions  and  decimals;  special 
attention  to  i,  h  h  "h'y  decimal  units  to  0.0001;  measuring  and  estimating  of  square, 
rectangle,  and  triangle;  measures  of  surges,  square  meter,  arc,  hectare,  square  dek- 
ameter. 

Rules  for  all  three  school  years:  Oral  and  written  arithmetic  go  hand  in  hand  and 
should  be  given  equal  attention.  Concrete  applications  are  to  form  the  basis  of 
instruction. 

V.   WRITINQ. 

Preliminary  exercises  for  the  formation  of  finger  and  hand  strokes  in  the  elements 
of  writing.  Exercises:  German  and  English  writing,  together  with  Arabic  numbera. 
Lessons  not  longer  than  haK  an  hour. 
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VI.   DRAWING. 


Conception  and  representation  of  strai^t  and  curved  lines  and  their  relations  in 
simple  outlines  and  figures  based  on  the  observation  of  real  objects,  such  as  leaf  and 
plant  forms;  application  in  simple  ornaments. 


Vn.   8INOINO. 


Exercises  in  voice  cultivation,  tone  discriminati<m,  rhythm,  time,  and  note  read- 
ing in  connection  with  songs,  with  a  range  of  about  one  octave;  singing,  usually  one- 
part  songs;  a  number  of  songs  to  be  learned  by  heart. 


Vin.   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Material  according  to  the  directions  of  the  gymnastic  program  for  the  Canton  Berne 
and  the  Federal  gymnastic  school. 


Upper  Division, 
i.  rbugion. 

Episodes  from  the  Old  Testament;  life  and  works  of  Christ;  appropriate  passages 
from  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  together  with  appropriate  material 
from  history  and  from  life;  miracles;  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  public  life;  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  Bible  verses  and  hymns. 

n.   INSTRUCTION  IN   8CIEN0B. 

(a)  Geography. 

First  course:  Geography  of  the  Confederation  of  Thirteen. 
Second  course:  Continuation  of  Swiss  geography. 

Third  course:  Switzerland  in  survey.  Under  favorable  conditions,  instructioD 
about  the  most  important  nations  of  Europe  and  fol^eign  countries. 

(b)  History. 

Continuation  of  Swiss  history  in  connection  with  selected  episodes  from  general 
history  down  to  the  present. 

First  course:  Historical  events  from  the  pre-Federation  period;  history  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Thirteen. 

Second  coiuse:  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  French  Revolution. 

Third  couree:  Most  recent  period  from  the  Helvetia  movement  to  the  present,  and 
review  of  Swiss  history. 

(c)  Natural  science. 

Introduction  to  the  relation  of  the  subjects  that  are  important  for  practical  life, 
in  which  the  teacher  is  to  have  local  needs  especially  in  mind. 

First  course:  (a)  Detailed  development,  structure,  and  nutrition  of  plants,  with 
special  regard  to  cultivated  plants.  (6)  Phenomena  from  mechanics:  Pendulum, 
lever,  barometer,  suction  pump  and  force  pump,  fire  engine. 

Second  course:  (a)  Most  important  phenomena  from  the  animal  life  of  the  locality 
and  of  foreign  lands.    (6)  Heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity. 

Third  course:  (a)  Minerals,  with  reference  to  agriculture  and  the  formation  of 
humus.  The  most  important  metals;  how  they  are  mined,  and  their  applications  in 
industry.    (6)  Structure  and  care  of  the  human  body. 
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lU.   LANGUAGE. 

The  same  exeiciaes  aa  in  the  intermediate  division,  but  with  increased  demands. 

The  themes  for  composition  are  to  be  more  varied  and  should  make  greater  demands 
on  the  thought  of  the  student,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  exceed 
his  power  of  comprehension.  The  letter-writing  in  the  intermediate  division  should 
be  extended  to  include  correspondence  and  business  composition. 

Emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  clean,  correct,  and  pleasing  presentation.  Composi- 
tions are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  written  in  school. 

Grammatical  instruction  and  exercises  are  to  be  introduced  in  the  other  language 
instruction. 

IV.  ARITHMBTIG. 

Seventh  year:  Continued  practice  in  fractions  and  decimals  in  simple  forms;  cubic 
measure  and  weight;  measurement  and  calculation  of  contents  of  r^ular  prisms; 
the  more  simple  methods  of  business  arithmetic;  miscellaneous  examples. 

Eighth  year:  Comprehensive  treatment  of  fractions  and  decimals,  limited  to  cases 
of  actual  occurrence;  practical  applications;  continuation  of  measurements  of  surface 
and  solids  (trapeziimi,  trapezoid,  prismatic  solids,  etc.);  business  arithmetic,  espe- 
cially percentage;  miscellaneous  examples. 

Ninth  year:  Final  course.  Examples  from  the  various  divisions  of  business  aritlr- 
metic;  more  difficult  calculations  in  surface  and  cubic  measurement  (polygons,  circle, 
cylinder);  numerous  miscellaneous  examples. 

Rules  for  all  three  school  years:  Oral  and  written  arithmetic  go  hand  in  hand  and 
are  to  be  practiced  equally. 

V.   WRmNO. 

Continuation  of  the  preliminary  exercises  for  the  development  of  finger  and  wrist 
movements  in  the  elements  of  penmanship.    (Only  a  few  minutes  to  each.) 

Exercises:  Writing  German  and  English  script,  together  with  Arabic  figures. 
(Only  half-hour  lessons.) 

Instruction  and  exercises  in  bookkeeping,  limited  to  the  most  simple  and  necessary 
features. 

VI.    DRAWING. 

In  direct  connection  with  instruction  in  the  sciences.  Systematic  drawing;  devel- 
opment of  simple  straight  and  broken  line  artistic  forms,  with  or  without  color;  the 
point  of  instruction  to  be  so  far  as  possible  an  actual  object;  then  drawings  on  the 
blackboard.    Under  favorable  conditions  mechanical  drawing  for  the  boys. 

Vn.  SINGING.  • 

Continued  exercises  in  voice  cultivation,  tone  discrimination,  time,  and  reading; 
application  in  appropriate  one,  two,  and  three  part  songs,  with  some  consideration 
to  choral  work.    Some  songs  are  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

VIII.  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  prescribed  and  voluntary  exercises  are  to  be  limited  to  the  most  necessary 
ones;  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparatus  work,  the  motion  exercises,  and  the  applied 
gymnastics  are  to  be  developed  further,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  in  the  gym- 
nastic program  arranged  for  the  Canton  Berne  and  the  Federal  gymnastic  school. 
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Weekly  program  of  hovrt  in  lower  division.^ 


Sabjeots. 


Religkn 

ObaeryatioQal  study,  indadlng  drawing. 

Reading  and  writixig 

Aiitlmietic 

Singing , 

Pbyaical  training 

Total  boon 


1  Sbice  the  school  law  grants  to  the  commiinitiea  considerable  latitude  in  regard  to  dlstrlbutian  of  the 
school  time,  definite  rules  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  hours  of  the  week  can  not  be  s^ven.  Care 
must  alwa3r8  be  taken^  however .  that  where  the  weeklT  program  of  hours  does  not  agree  with  what  is  usually 
expected  in  the  dlstrioution  of  leGsons  among  the  individual  subjects,  a  relation  should  be  attained  such  as 
is  nere  provided.  According  to  soHion  60  of  the  primary  school  law,  the  manual  work  of  the  girls  is  to  be 
included  in  the  weeklv  total  of  hours.  It  is  aocoraingly  not  permitted  that  the  girlaonaoooantof  «""«"^1 
work  shall  be  oom];>eIied  to  take  more  lessons  than  the  boys. 

Weekly  program  of  hour», 
IN  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 


Subjects. 


Religion.. 
Science... 


Arithmetic 

Writing  (2  half  hours). 
Drawing. 

fljngjng. . , 

Phsrslcal  triinlng 


Total. 


IN  UPPER  DIVISION. 


Religion. 

Sdenoe 

Language 

Arithmetic 

Writing  (2  half  hours). 

Drawiiig 

Singing 

Physical  training 


Total.. 


Notes  to  the  foregoing  program. 

1.  The  work  is  only  deecribed  in  a  general  way  in  order  that  the  desired  latitude 
may  be  given  to  the  teaching  force  and  to  the  local  authorities  to  adapt  their  work 
to  local  conditions.  Details  are  given  in  the  compulsory  textbooks  which  will  suffice 
as  an  indication  of  the  use  of  further  material  from  life  and  from  literature  designed 
for  young  people. 

2.  Under  this  plan  the  teachers  of  the  school  working  together  are  to  work  out  a 
special  plan  for  idl  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  submit  it  to  the  school  commission 
and  the  school  inspector.  In  this  special  plan  the  purposes  of  the  courses  and  the 
most  important  of  the  materials  chosen  for  treatment  (the  latter  in  tabular  form)  are 
to  be  presented.  Large  municipalities  with  several  school  districts  and  school  com- 
missions may  make  special  plans  for  their  schools.  Wherever  the  eight-year  school 
period  is  introduced  theee  special  plans  must  have  the  approval  of  the  school  inspector. 
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3.  Lessons  in  the  lower  division  shall  as  a  rule  npt  last  longer  than  half  an  hour, 
and  in  the  other  divisions  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  every 
hour  of  instruction  the  recess  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  maintained.  This  shall 
count  as  part  of  the  school  time. 

4.  Excursions  which  are  undertaken  with  school  classes  or  divisions  of  such,  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  or  local  geography,  shall  count  as 
actual  school  time. 

5.  Language  instruction  is  to  be  fostered  in  branches  that  are  not  of  technical  nature* 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teaching  force  to  bring  the  individual  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion into  that  closer  connection  which  corresponds  to  their  nature  and  which  the  unity 
of  the  educational  purpose  demands. 

7.  For  singing  instruction  the  authorities  usually  designate  a  selection  of  six  to 
eight  songs,  which  are  prescribed  for  all  schools  of  the  Canton,  to  be  learned  by  heart. 

8.  The  teacher  is  to  work  out  a  program  of  lessons,  have  it  certified  by  the  school 
commission  and  hung  up  in  her  room. 

9.  With  regard  to  sewing,  teachers  will  follow  the  law  on  the  subject,  the  regula- 
tions, and  the  accompanying  directions. 

10.  Wherever  manual  training  is  introduced  according  to  section  25,  number  7, 
of  the  law,  a  special  plan  is  to  be  arranged  therefor. 


Extra  Work    for    the    Extended  Upper  Division.* 

<  A  special  dags  sometlniM  organised  where  papils  have  not  access  to  a  sekundanohule.) 

I..   INSTRUCTION   IN  8CIBNCK. 

(a)  Geography. 

The  mof(t  important  countries  of  Europe;  fundamental  conception  of  mathematical 
geography;  most  important  civilized  foreign  nations;  (for  boys)  introduction  to  topo- 
graphic map  work. 

(6)  History. 

Swiss  history  from  Burgundian  wars  down  to  the  present,  together  with  such  events 
of  world  history  as  are  of  special  significance  for  the  development  of  the  Swiss  nation. 
In  connection  with  history  and  geography,  elementary  civics. 

(c)  Natural  science. 

To  be  added  to  the  work  assigned  previously:  Fundamental  principles  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  elementary  understanding  of 
the  important  processes  in  home  making,  home  arts,  and  agriculture. 

II.  FRENCH. 

(a)  Speaking,  reading,  and  writing  in. simple  forms  of  speech  and  in  the  sphere  of 
children's  observation  and  experience. 

(b)  Elementary  grammar,  including  conjugation  of  the  most  frequently  occurring 
irregular  verbs. 

(c)  Committing  to  memory  simple  extracts. 

in.  ARmncBnc. 

Mensuration,  drawing,  and  computation  of  plane  surfaces;  measurement  of  bodies, 
including  prism,  sphere,  cone,  logs,  casks  (optional  for  girls). 

IV.   DRAWING. 

Ornamentation;  technical  drawing  compulsory  for  boys. 


1  Paragraphs  71  to  76  of  the  school  law. 
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PBOGSAK  OF  STTTDIES   OF  BOTS'   SECOVDABT  SCHOOL, 

BEBHS. 

(Eiitngie>totliii»ciioolfaopliooalon«T>mfiHifionaftorcompltittopofioi^^ 

Pbogbam  of  Studiks. 

I.    RBUOION. 

Y  Class  (fifth  school  year). 

Old  Testament  in  grotip  treatment,  with  the  omisaon  of  the  best  known  and  most 
difficult  pasngeSy  to  the  restcnation  of  ihe  Kingdom  of  Judah. 

IV  Class. 

Completion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  selections  from  certain  designated  parts  of 
the  New  Testament. 

III  Class. 

The  more  difficult  passages  from  the  parts  previoudy  txeated,  together  with  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  already  treated  when  necessary  for  the  context. 

II  Class. 

Section  VI  of  the  Child's  Bible,  and  parts  of  Section  VII  not  previously  treated  in 
history. 

WOTK—Th^  gMtyimphfaal  oanctjtt  fa  to  ha  AmvtiaprA  tram  ihm  fktth  aiit  on,  tn  Hirnfft  ftnpyMw^tlffn  ^th  tht 

•iit)j«ei  matter  trast0d. 

U.    GERMAN. 

Selection  of  methods  for  the  attainment  of  readiness  in  speech  is  left  to  the  teacher's 
discretion.    Grammar  shall  in  no  case  serve  as  an  examination  subject. 

As  a  practice  book  Flury's  ''Exercises  in  Orthography,  Words,  and  Sentences"  is 
recommended. 

ni.    FRENCH. 

V  Cla«. 

Introduction  to  writing  and  pronunciation;  frequent  reading  exercises;  conjuga- 
tion of  avotr  and  itre,  omitting  the  subjunctive,  and  frequent  oral  and  written 
practice  in  simple  sentence  structure.  The  present  indicative  and  imperative  of 
verbs,  in-^r.  Oral  and  written  tomalation  from  French  into  German,  and  memory 
drill  on  the  pubject  matter,  as  well  as  on  the  words  occurring  in  the  passages.  In  the 
first  course,  skill  in  reading  shall  be  particularly  fostered. 

IV  CUsB. 

The  regular  conjugation  in  all  four  forms,  orally  and  in  writing,  omitting  the  sub- 
junctive and  the  rules  of  the  past  participle.  Continued  practice  in  oral  and  written 
translation,  as  in  the  first  year.  Careful  driU  in  subject  matter  and  vocabidary. 
In  the  first  and  second  course  translations  from  the  mother  tongue  into  French  are  to 
be  required  only  occassionally. 

Ill  Class. 

Word  formation ;  subjunctive ;  past  participle .  Beginning  of  conjugation  of  irregular 
verbs.  Continued  practice  in  oral  and  in  written  translation.  Drill  on  vocabulary. 
Oral  exercises.    Memorizing  of  certain  easy  passages. 
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A.     EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP.     ELECTORAL  LIST  POSTED  IN  A  PUBLIC  PLACE, 

GENEVA. 

Note  the  appeal  to  civic  pride;  "These  electoral   lists  are  Intrusted  to  the  protection  of  the 

citizens." 


B.     GYMNASTIC    DRILL  ON    THE    PLAYGROUND    AT    BERNE   AFTER    SWIMMING 
PRACTICE  IN  THE  RIVER. 

Swimming  is  compulsory  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  secondary  schools. 
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II  Claw. 

Continuation  of  the  irregular  verbe;  oral  and  written  exerciaes  on  the  subject 
matter  treated;  continued  reading;  practice  in  speaking. 

I  Class. 

Completing  conjunction,  with  the  rest  of  the  study  of  forms;  reading  and  conversa- 
tion; recitations;  continued  written  exercises. 
None.— Tbe  instractloD  at  all  stages  is  to  be  given  as  ftf  as  possible  In  Fnoofa. 

IV.    EKOU8H. 

II  Class. 

Pronunciation  and  reading;  forms;  practice  in  oral  and  written  expression;  dicta- 
tion; memory  work. 

I  Cbiss. 

Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year;  elements  of  the  language;  reading 
letters. 

V.   ITALIAN. 

II  CLiss. 

Reading;  pronunciation;  forms;  oral  and  written  exercises;  memory  work. 

I  Class. 
Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year;  drilling  on  syntax. 

VI.   MATHEMATICS. 

AriOmuiic. 

V  Class. 

The  four  fundamental  processes  with  larger  numbers;  instruction  on  the  more 
usual  coins  and  measures;  applications,  the  line. 

IV  Class. 

The  metric  system,  with  the  exception  of  cubic  measure;  common  fractions;  appli- 
cations. 

III  Class. 

The  metric  system;  decimals;  simple  examples  in  percentage  and  interest;  pro- 
portion. 

II  CLiss. 

Percentage,  interest,  and  exchange;  calculation  of  discount. 

I  Class. 

Foreign  measures  and  roins;  English  money;  alligation;  exchange;  simple  and 
compound  interest. 

Note.— In  all  gxades  special  attention  should  be  given  to  oral  arithmetic  with  small  numbers  or  simple 
relations. 

Geometry. 

III  Class. 

Superficial  and  cubic  measurements.    Square,  triangle,  circle,  cube,  parallelepiped, 
prisms,  cylinder,  dividing  the  angle. 
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II  Cla«. 

Most  important  theorems  from  plane  geometry  aa  far  as  similar  figures.  Construc- 
tion problems.  Review  of  material  of  the  third  class.  Arithmetical  application  of 
conclusions  reached  by  proof  found  in  geometry. 

I  Class. 

Finish  plane  geometry.  Most  important  topics  of  solid  geometry.  Pyramids, 
spheres,  truncated  cones,  truncated  prisms.    Applications. 

ALGEBRA. 

U  Class. 

The  four  fundamental  processes,  with  literal  quantities.  Application  to  busineas 
arithmetic  and  geometry.    Square  root. 

I  Class. 

Equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  one  unknown  quantity.  Applica- 
tions. 

Vn.    NATURAL  8CIENCB. 

III  Class. 
Summer:  Botany. 

Winter:  Zoology. 

II  Class. 

Natural  history:  Botany  and  zoology. 

Physics:*  The  fundamentals  of  solids,  fluids,  and  gases;  heat. 

I  Class. 

Essentials  of  chemistry  in  connection  with  the  basic  principles  of  mineralogy.  Main 
principles  of  sound,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  Review  and  further  devel- 
opment of  hygiene. 

Vm.   HISTORY. 

V  Class. 
Topics  of  ancient  history,  especially  Greek  and  Roman. 

IV  Class. 

Topics  from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  age  of  inventions  and  discoveries. 

III  Class. 

Swiss  history  to  the  Reformation,  with  reference  to  general  history. 

II  Class. 

(General  history  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  French  Revolution,  with  special 
reference  to  Switzerland. 

I  Class. 

Oeneral  history  from  the  French  Revolution  down  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  Swiss  history. 
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IZ.  OBOORAPHT. 

V  Clan. 
Geogmphy  of  the  Canton  Beme. 

IV  ClasB. 
European  nationfl  and  peoples. 

III  Claas. 

Lands  and  peoples  of  the  world  outside  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  countries 
of  economic  importance. 

II  Class. 
Swits^land. 

I  Class. 

Main  principles  of  mathematic  geography.    Review  of  Switzerland. 

X.   DRAWING. 

(A)  Freehand  drawing. 

V  Class. 

Conception  and  representation  of  elementary  forms  from  natiure;  sketches;  drawing 
from  memor>-;  color  work. 

IV  Class. 

Continuation  of  the  previous  work,  with  more  difficult  forms;  easy  exercises  in  orna- 
mentation; brush  drawing;  exercises  in  sketching;  drawing  from  memory. 

Ill  Class. 

'  Studies  of  objects;  projection  of  form  and  color;  drawing  and  painting  of  plants 
from  nature  in  simple  and  more  conventionalized  reproduction;  exercises  in  sketirh- 
ing;  drawing  from  memory. 

II  Class. 

Plant  and  fruit  studies  in  various  technique;  applications;  studies  of  solids  (per- 
q>ective8);  sketches;  drawing  from  memory. 

I  Class. 

Studies  of  plants;  natural  and  conventionalized  applications;  studies  of  solids; 
still  life;  outdoor  drawing;  animals  and  men;  drawing  from  memory;  sketches. 

(B)  Geomvtnc  drawing. 

II  Ckss. 

Brush  work;  geometrical  ornamentation,  with  easy  exercises. 

I  Class. 

Projection  (plan,  elevation,  and  section).    Measurement  of  real  objects  and  drawing 
to  scale. 

XI.   WRITINO  AND  BOOKKEBPINO. 

(a)  Writing. 

V-II  Classes. 

German  and  French  handwriting.    (6)  Bookkeeping. 

I  Class. 

Simple  bookkeeping,  with  special  emphasis  on  commercial  bookkeeping.    In 
addition,  computation  of  book  accounts. 
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Xn.   SIHOIKG. 

Based  on  Jacques-Dalcioze  method: 

(a)  Metric  and  rythmic  values.    (Kinds  of  time  and  vahie  of  notes.) 

(b)  Scales  and  their  relations. 
(e)  Intervals. 

(d)  Harmonics. 

(e)  The  most  important  rules  for  nhading.  intonation,  and  phrasii^;  th«r  f^^pUcm- 
tion  to  songs. 

(/)  Voice  and  tone  cultivation. 

Xm.   PHY8IC.U.  TRADOKO. 

All  daases. 

(a)  Class  drills  and  marches  from  the  gymnastic  manual. 

(6)  Free  movements  and  wand  drills  based  on  the  manual.  Exercises  from  Swedish 
movements  and  from  the  MQUer  system. 

(e)  Apparatus  exercises  adi^ted  to  each  class.  Exercises  on  the  horse,  the  giant 
stride,  the  swinging  rings.    Exerdses  with  the  buck  and  Swedish  apparatus. 

(d)  Orames — prescribed  and  voluntary. 

XIV.   UAKVAL  TRAIKINO. 

(A)  Irutructum  in  cardboard  work. 

I  Year. 

(a)  Exercises  in  folding,  cutting  out,  sewing  and  glueing. 
(6)  Simple  cardboard  work. 

(c)  Instruction  about  tools  and  materials. 

II  Year. 
(a)  More  difficult  cardboard  work. 

(6)  Combination  of  cardboard  with  ribbons,  clasps,  and  folds. 
(r)  Solids  in  simple  forms. 

(d)  Making  of  sketches  on  the  work  to  be  done. 

III  Year. 

(a)  More  difficult  work  with  cardboards  (mounting  on  linen). 
(6)  Combination  of  cardboarda. 

(c)  Work  on  solids  with  oblique  sections. 

(d)  Combination  work. 

{€)  Sketches  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

(B)  Instruction  in  woodworking. 
(lasses  IV  and  III. 

(a)  Explanation  of  tools  and  apparatus. 

(6)  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  different  saws,  planes,  chisels,  files,  etc.    Practice 
pieces. 
(c)  Making  of  useful  articles. 
Nora.— Th«  wocic  for  the  moit  pftit  win  be  done  In  soft  wood. 

(O  Physical-chemical  "iVochhim." 

Classes  II  and  I. 

In  order  to  develop  the  self-activity  and  the  thought  of  the  students  and  to  guide 
them  into  attentive  observation,  the  theoretical  instruction  in  ph3r8ics  and  chemistry 
is  to  be  given  organic  connection  with  laboratory  woric  and  simple  ezperimsDts. 
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THB  CITT  GTXHASIXTM  OF  BEEVE. 

I.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  city  Gymnasitim  in  Berne  has  four  divisions:  (a)  Progymnasium;  (6)  Commer- 
cial School;  (e)  Realschule;  ((f)  Academy  (Literarschule). 

(a)  The  Pft)gymna8ium  consists  of  four  classes;  the  normal  entrance  age  for  the 
lowest  class  is  the  completed  tenth  year  of  age.  At  the  end  of  the  Progymnasium 
course  the  students  enter  one  of  the  three  upper  divisions* — the  Commercial  School, 
the  Realschule,  or  the  Academy. 

(6)  The  Commercial  School  consists  of  four  classes;  the  normal  entrance  age  for  the 
lowest  class  is  the  completed  foiuteenth  year  of  age.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to 
prepare  its  students  for  commercial  callings,  for  administrative  duties,  or  work  in 
transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  them  with  a  good  general  education. 
The  Cantonal  commercial  certificate  introduced  in  the  year  1900  is  considered  suffi- 
cient for  entrance  to  the  University  of  Berne. 

(c)  The  Realschule  consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  last  has  a  half-year  course; 
the  normal  entrance  age  for  the  lowest  class  is  the  completed  fourteenth  year  of  age. 
The  Realschule  prepares  the  students  for  technical  callings  and  for  entrance  to  the 
technical  special  schools  and  universities  (for  example,  the  Polytechnikimoi).  It 
corresponds  to  what  is  called  in  other  Cantons  the  *'  Industrieschule,''  and  in  Germany 
to  the  "Obenealschule." 

Pupils  are  received  into  the  commercial  school  and  into  the  Realschule  for  the 
upper  class  of  the  Progymnasium,  and  boys  are  also  received  who  have  attended 
with  success  a  good  Sekundarschule  up  to  the  age  of  14  to  15  years. 

(d)  The  Academy  consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  last  one  has  a  half-year  course ; 
the  normal  entrance  age  for  the  lowest  class  is  the  completed  fourteenth  year  of  age. 
The  purpose  of  the  academy  is  to  prepare  for  admission  to  university  studies. 

All  the  subjects  are  required  in  all  divisions  of  the  city  Gymnasiiun,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  religious  instruction,  and  in  the  Progymnasium  Latin  or  English,  and  in  the 
Academy  Greek,  Hebrew,  English,  and  Italian.  In  the  Realschule,  of  English  and 
Italian,  one  only  is  required .  Instruction  in  practical  geometry  is  elective ,  and  in  the 
commercial  school  Spanish,  typewriting,  and  singing  are  elective. 

New  pupils  will  be  received  as  a  rule  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  in 
spring.  Upon  entrance  every  student  must  show  his  certificate  of  birth,  and  in  case 
he  has  already  attended  another  school  must  bring  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  which 
shall  show  his  ability,  his  knowledge,  his  industry,  and  his  deportment. 

Admission  is  contingent  upon  the  result  of  an  examination,  to  which  all  candidates 
must  submit.  If  students  who  speak  a  foreign  language  are  candidates  for  admission, 
they  are  required  to  show  that  they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage to  be  able  to  follow  the  instruction  understandingly.  For  admission  to  the 
lowest  dasB,  accomplishment  of  the  work  prescribed  for  the  fourth  school  year  in  the 
plan  of  instruction  for  primary  schools  is  requisite. 

Examinations  will  be  given  in  German  and  arithmetic  as  follows: 

I.   IN  QERMAN. 

(a)  Reading:  Correct  and  rapid  reading  of  a  narrative  in  German  print  (dialect 
excluded)  which  shall  correspond  to  the  ability  of  a  normally  gifted  child  of  the  pre- 
scribed age;  comprehension  and  oral  reproduction  of  the  contents. 

(6)  Composition:  Writing  a  brief  suitable  narrative  which  has  been  read  or  told 
twice,  or  working  over  an  easy  description  according  to  a  given  outline  in  orderly, 
neat  handwriting  and  without  serious  offenses  against  spelling  and  pimctuation. 

1  The  lowest  or  fourth  class  of  the  three  higher  divisions  really  belongs  to  the  Progymnasium  and  is  only 
united  to  the  hi^ier  division  for  administrative  reasons;  it  corresponds  to  the  highiest  class,  L  e.,  the  fifth 
Mboolyear,  or  a  Progymnastom  in  Berne,  or  a  completed  Sekundarschule. 
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(e)  Ofnsaanar:  Djgcriininatiiig  between  booh,  Tcrbt,  aad  iljectivei,  and  gender, 
ntimber  (nngalar  and  phiral),  tense  rprcecnt,  peet,  and  fatme). 


Accuracy  and  n^pidity  in  abstract  and  applied  arithmetic;  ample  erampiea  in  the 
four  fondamental  proceesee,  orally  in  numb^e  op  to  1,000,  writing  in  nnmben  iq>  to 
10,000. 

For  the  other  clanes  of  the  Progymnamnm  the  admiwann  examination  diall  indode 
German,  French,  arithmetic,  and  for  claoMe  I  a  and  b,  Latin. 

For  the  Reabchule:  German,  Frendi,  matiiematics,  Eng^idi,  or  Italian  (for  daes 
IV  En^uh  for  those  students  only  who  are  going  to  continue  with  Englirfi);  for  the 
three  upper  classes  physics;  and  for  the  two  hi^test  classes  descriptive  geometry  and 
chemistry. 

For  the  commercial  school:  German,  Frendi,  EngjUah,  mathematics;  and  for  dasses 
III  to  I,  Italian  and  bookkeeping. 

For  the  academy:  German,  Latin,  French,  mathematics;  and  for  class  III  Greek 
or  English  or  Italian. 

The  amount  of  the  requirements  in  the  admission  tests  will  be  gauged  by  the  amount 
of  the  subject  to  be  covered. 

Every  newly  admitted  student  has  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  5  francs.  Upon 
promotion  to  a  hi^er  class  every  student  has  to  pay  a  promotion  fee  of  2  francs.  School 
fees  are  not  required  in  the  Progymnasium,  but  only  in  the  upper  divinons  (GO  fr.  a 
year).  For  each  class  of  these  divisions  on  the  average  four  free  scholanh^M  may  be 
granted  to  worthy  indigent  students. 

Students'  trips:  During  the  summer  vacations  a  number  of  the  students  of  the 
three  upper  divisions  will  go  out  on  trips  as  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  behavic^, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  teachers,  the  cost  of  iHudi  shall  be  borne  from  the  school 
travel  fund.    (Meyer  foundation.) 

Students  who  are  the  children  of  nonresident  parents  must  upon  admission  infotm 
the  prindpal  as  to  their  boarding  place.  The  school  oommission  is  authori^  to 
disapprove  unsuitable  boarding  and  rooming  places. 

II.  INSTRUCTION  DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1911-12. 

Pbogtmnasium. 

CLASS  rv  A. 

Religion:  2  hours.  Biblical  stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  up  to  and  induding 
Solomon;  appropriate  Biblical  passages  and  hymns,  together  with  stories  from  other 
sources  in  the  Bible. 

German:  6  hours.  Covering  the  numbers  from  ''Schmid's  First  Reader,"  together 
with  narrative  material  from  other  sources.  Themes,  dictations,  composition,  based 
on  stories  told  or  read;  translations  from  the  dialect;  free  composition;  exercises  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  0.  von  Greyerz's  *' Vorstufe  eur  Spraschule." 

French:  6  hours.  Introduction  to  French  pronunciation  and  writing;  sections  1 
to  20  in  Keller*s  "Cours  elementaire  de  langue  franyaise." 

Arithmetic:  5  hours.  Development  of  numbers;  metric  system;  coins;  measure- 
ment of  time;  resolution  and  reduction;  the  four  fundamental  processes  and  denomi- 
nate numbers;  applications;  analysis. 

History:  2  hours.  Episodes  from  Swiss  history  up  to  and  including  the  Soabian 
War. 

Geography:  2  hours.    Local  geography  of  the  Canton  Berne. 

Drawing:  2  hours.  Square  and  circle,  right-angle-triangle,  and  ellipse;  api^ca- 
tion  of  these  forms;  representation  of  objects  from  nature. 

Writing:  2  hours.    Practice  in  French  and  German  script. 
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Singing:  2  hours.  Knowledge  of  notes;  hannonic  scale;  time,  harmony,  and 
rhythmic  exercises;  discrimination  in  tone;  one  and  two  part  songs. 

Physical  training:  2  hours.  Exercises  in  prescribed  work;  volimtary  exercises 
and  apparatus;  games. 

CLASS  m  A. 

Religion:  2  hours.  Biblical  accoimts  from  the  Old  Testament  from  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  Kingdoms;  geography  of  Palestine;  biblical  stories  from  the  New 
Testament;  hymns  and  verses  learned  from  the  Child's  Bible. 

German:  6  hours.  From  "Schmid's  First  Reader'';  memory  work,  recitation,  and 
reading  exercises;  grammar;  thorough  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  words,  especially 
nouns  and  verbs  (declension  and  conjugation);  exercises  in  narrative;  compositions 
of  narrative  and  descriptive  content;  exercises  and  dictation  work  in  spelling. 

French:  6  hours.  Material  in  Rossman  and  Schmid,  Part  I,  Editbn  B,  Lesson 
31-52;  dictation  and  exercises  from  the  material  discussed  (verbs  of  all  conjugations); 
memorizing  prose  and  poetry. 

Arithmetic:  5  hours.    Ck>mmon  fractions  and  their  applicatioi^  percentage. 

History:  2  hours.    Episodes  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

Greography:  2  hours.    Switzerland. 

Drawing:  2  hours.  From  nature:  Leaves,  branches,  and  fruits;  painting  with 
water  colors;  drawing  of  simple  ornaments  from  blackboard  sketches  by  the  teacher, 
coloring  these  with  water  colors;  simple  ornamental  original  designs. 

Writing:  2  hours.    Practice  in  (German  and  especially  in  script)  French. 

Singing:  2  hours.  Half  tones;  introduction  into  the  different  tone  scales;  intervals; 
rhythmic  exercises;  one  and  two  part  songs. 

Physical  training:  2  hours.  Prescribed  and  free  exercises;  exercises  on  the  spring- 
board, ladder,  horizontal  ladder,  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars,  etc. 

CLASS  II  A. 

Religion:  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 

Latin :  6  hours.  Study  of  forms  from  the  Latin  School  Grammar  of  Dr.  Paul  Meyer, 
fourth  edition;  exercise  book  Nos.  1-26;  written  work. 

German:  5  hours.  Exercises  in  reading  and  writing,  with  the  use  of  Fischer  and 
Stickelberger's  German  Reader,  Vol.  Ill;  themes,  especially  descriptive  and  narra- 
tive.   Grammar:  Sentence  structure. 

French:  5  hours.  Exercises  4&-76  in  Rossman  and  Schmid 's  First  Book  of  French; 
oral  execrises;  themes  based  on  reading  material.  Forms:  Regular  verbs  and  the 
most  common  irregular  verbs.  Memory  work,  in  accordance  with  the  list  on  page 
295. 

Arithmetic:  4  hours.  Review  of  common  fractions;  decimals  and  their  applica- 
tion to  percentage;  profit  and  loss,  etc. 

History:  2  hours.    Ancient. 

Geography:  2  hours.    Geography  of  Europe. 

Natural  history:  2  hours  in  summer:  Description  of  individual  flowering  plants; 
excursions.    In  winter:  Man;  treatment  of  individual  animal  forms;  vertebrates. 

Drawing:  2  hours.  Modem  lettering,  with  practical  applications;  forms  according 
to  nature — leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  whole  plants  in  colored  reproduction;  application 
of  plant  motives  in  simple  designs  for  the  development  of  ability  in  composition; 
more  difficult  examples  of  surface  ornamentation;  brush  drawings,  as  practice  in 
manual  dexterity. 

Writing:  1  hour.  Practice  in  round  hand  (after  Soennecken)  and  the  Roman  curve 
writing.  • 

Singing:  1  hour.  Scales;  melody  and  rhythm  exercises;  one,  two,  and  three 
part  songs;  one  hour  choral  work  as  in  Class  II  D. 

Physical  training:  2  hours.  Combination  of  free-play  exercises  and  wand  move- 
ments; apparatus;  swinging  rings  action  play. 
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CULM  I  A. 

Religioii:  1  hour.    ApoitoUc  hktory. 

Latin:  6  boon.  NO0.  2&>29  ^inchiiiTe)  of  Uejet'B  Exennw  Book,  and  the  corre. 
iponding  chapten  of  the  grammar;  written  work. 

German:  5  hooiB.  Pnurtice  in  reading,  writing,  and  free  composition.  Reading: 
P.  A.  Schmid's  Second  Reader.  Compodtioai  of  narrative  and  defcripdve  type. 
Explaining  German  idionu.  Review  of  grammatical  material,  mainly  with  the  aid 
of  Greyerz'8  '*  Sprachachole. "  In  claas.  HaafiTs  ''  Karawane  "  k  read.  Readingakrad 
fmm  modem  authotB. 

French:  5  hoois.  Roaonan  and  Schmid's  second-part  exercises  1-13;  systematic 
treatment  of  the  irregular  verbs;  oral  and  written  exerdses  in  connection  with  the 
conversational  material  of  the  lesson  hook,  and  reading  of  '*  Poom. "  by  P.  and  V . 
Kargueritte;  memorizing  poems. 

Arithmetic:  2  hours.  Geometric  relations  and  proportion;  forms  of  business  arith- 
metir. 

Algebra:  2  hours.  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  all  numbers  and  fractions; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity;  extraction  of  square  and 
cube  root. 

Geometry:  2  hours.  Plane  demonstrational  geometry  to  similar  figures;  construe* 
tions  and  calculations. 

History:  2  hours.  General  history  and  Swiss  history  from  the  age  of  the  discoveries 
to  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Geography:  2  hours.  Summer:  America  and  the  Arctic  Zone.  Winter:  Switxer> 
land. 

Natural  history:  2  hours.  Summer  semester:  Botany:  General  review  of  plant 
families.    Excursions.    Winter  semester:  Mammals. 

Drawing:  2  hours.  Theory  of  perspective;  perspective  representation  of  geometric 
figures  in  different  positions  in  a  plane;  drawing  of  selected  objects  from  nature; 
shading. 

Stenography:  1  hour.  Simplified  German  stenography  (Stolze-Schrey  s^'stem), 
textbook  by  Schwarz. 

Physical  training:  2  hours.    Various  exercises;  all  apparatus. 

Proobam  op  Studibs  im  Rbalschuue. 

CLASS  IV. 

Religion:  1  hour.    Church  history. 

Cfrerman:  6  hours.  Selected  extracts  in  prose  and  poetry,  horn  Bftchtold's  Reader 
(first  section);  exercises  in  reading,  recitation,  and  free  composition;  dec'lamations — 
practice  in  pure  high  German  pronunciation,  with  the  aid  of  Greyerz's  "  Sprachschule  " ; 
gnunmar  in  duscussion  of  compositions;  figurative  expressions,  idioms,  and  proverbs. 
Jungfrau  von  Orieans.    Ten  themes. 

French:  4  hours.  Oral  and  written  exercises,  based  on  the  second  part  of  Roasman 
and  Schmidts  Reader;  general  review  of  forms;  translation,  dictation,  and  easy  com- 
positions. Reading  in  class:  Quinze  jours  ^  Paris;  Gontcs  du  Soir  (by  Chatelain). 
Conversation  and  dictation  on  subject-matter;  memorizing  of  poems;  outside  reading. 

English:  4  hours.  Reading  from  Schmid's  '^Lehrbuch  der  Englischen  Sprache;'* 
grammar,  based  on  textbook  matter;  retranslations;  reading  and  translating;  dicta- 
tion exercises  and  memory  work;  conversation. 

Italian:  3  hours.  Introduction  to  Italian  language,  based  on  Helm's  "Kleinea 
Lehrbuch  der  Italiemschen  Sprache  ";  forms  in  connection  with  the  reading  matter; 
oral  and  written  exercises;  memorizing  of  short  prose  extracts  and  poems;  conversation. 
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Mathematics:  6  hours. 

(a)  Algebra:  Equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity; 
powers,  with  integral  and  fractional  exponents;  square  root;  quadratic  equations, 
with  one  unknown  quantity. 

(6)  Geometry:  Review  of  the  first  course  in  plane  geometry;  continuation  and 
completion  of  plane  geometry;  stereometry,  first  part. 

Natural  history:  2  hours.  Summer:  Botany — Anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants; 
the  most  important  native  and  foreign  plants.  Winter:  Zoology — Birds,  reptilof), 
amphibise,  fidies. 

History:  2  hours.    Ancient  history. 

Geography:  2  hours.    America,  Australia,  Oceanica,  and  Ada. 

Geometric  drawing:  4  hours.  Geometric  constnictions;  geometric  ornamentations; 
wash  drawings,  colored  ornamentation  with  pen  drawing;  orthogonal  representation 
of  geometric  bodies. 

Art  drawing:  2  hours.  Perspective  representation  of  various  objects  (columns, 
etc.),  with  shading.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  drawing  of  household  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds.    Simple  ornamental  modeling  iu  plaster  of  BEiris. 

Physical  training:  2  hoius.  Position  exercises — ^jumping,  running,  throwing, 
wrestling,  weight  lifting.    Games,  boundar}'  ball,  volley  ball,  relay  races. 

CLASS  m. 

Religion:  1  hour.    Church  history. 

German:  6  hours.  Two  of  Liliencron's  '^Kriegsnovellen  ";  Eichendorff's  **Tau- 
genichts";  Freiligrath  Selected  Poems;  Schiller's  "Wallenstein";  lectures,  chap- 
ters from  the  grammar;  Schiller's  "Lied  von  der  Glocke";  prose  selections  and 
poems  from  Bftchtold  (intermediate  division);  ten  themes. 

French:  4  hours.  Grammar  in  combination  with  translations  from  the  exercise 
book  of  Rossman  and  Schmid ;  translation,  dictation,  themes,  memorizing  of  poems. 
Reading  in  class:  Maupassant,  ''La  Guerre  franco-allemande  "\  Moli^,  ''L'Avare" 
and  "Les  Femmes  Savantes. "    Conversation;  outside  reading. 

English:  3  hours.  Reading:  Schmid 's  "Lchrbuch,"  Rudyard  Kipling's  ''Stories 
from  the  Jungle  Book  ";  Cooper's  "The  Path  Finder. "  Grammar  based  on  reading; 
dictation;  reproduction;  conversation. 

Italian:  3  hours.  Reading  and  drilling  in  selections  from  Donati's  "Corso  pratico 
di  lingua  italiana. "  In  connection  with  this  work,  drilling  in  forms.  Written  exer- 
cises; conversation ;  memorizing  of  prose  selections  and  poems;  reading  from  De  Amicis, 
"IlCuore." 

Algebra:  3  hours.  Quadratic  equations,  with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity; 
logarithms;  radical  equations;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression;  interest; 
continued  fractions;  diophantine  analysis. 

Geometry:  3  hours.  Finish  stereometry;  goniometry;  use  of  logarithmic-trigono- 
metric tables;  calculation  of  right  and  oblique  triangles. 

Physics:  2  hours.  Introduction  to  physics;  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases; 
measurement  of  heat. 

Natural  history:  2  hours.  Summer:  Botany — Gymnosperms  and  cryptogams. 
Zoology:  Butterflies  and  beetles.    In  winter:  Lower  animals. 

History:  2  hours.    Medieval  history. 

Geography:  2  hours.  Brief  survey  of  the  geography  of  Africa,  with  special  con- 
sideration to  Egypt  and  South  Africa;  geography  of  Europe,  except  Germany. 

Geometric  drawing:  2  hours.  Hyperbole,  parabolic  curves,  cycloids,  evolvents; 
representation  in  outline;  projection  and  sections  of  different  machine  parts  on  the 
bairis  of  model  measurements;  plane,  prism,  and  conic  sections. 

Art  drawing:  2  hours.  Vases,  bases,  and  capitals;  still  life;  plaster  ornaments; 
skulls  and  stuffed  birds;  freehand  drawing. 
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Physical   training:  2   hours.    Position   exerdses;  jumping,  running,  wrestling, 
throwing  discus,  etc.;  weight  lifting;  games. 
Singing:  1  hour. 

CLASS  n. 

Religion:  1  hour.    Old  Testament. 

German:  3  hours.  '' Nibelungenlled  **  (in  the  modem  German  adaptation  of  Leger- 
lotz);  Schiller*8  "Kabale  und  Liebe,"  and  "Marie  Stuart":  Le«ing's  "Emilia 
Galotti.''    Reading  aloud  from  modem  German  poets;  10  themes;  lectures. 

French:  3  hours.  Translations;  themes.  Reading  in  class:  Comeille's  "Le  Cid"; 
Racine's  "PhMre."  Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  its  chief  literary 
figures,  based  on  the  "Morceaux  choisis"  of  Bomecque  and  ROttger.  Memory  work 
and  outside  reading. 

English:  3  hours.  Reading:  Cooper,  "Last  of  the  Mohicans";  Dickens,  "Tale  of 
Two  Cities.''  Oral  translation  and  conversation;  wAtten  translation  from  Schmid's 
exercises. 

Italian:  2  hours.  Reading  and  drilling  on  selections  from  Donati's  "Corso  pratico 
di  lingua  italiana";  forms  and  syntax  based  on  the  for^;oing;  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises; committing  to  memory  of  easy  selections  in  prose  and  poetry.  Reading:  Cor- 
delia, "Racconti  e  bozetti." 

Mathematics:  5  hours. 

(a)  Algebra:  Combinations;  probability;  binomial  theorem  for  integral  exponents; 
imaginary  and  complex  numbers;  determinants;  cubic  equations. 

(6)  Geometry:  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  with  applications  to  mathematical 
geography;  analytic  plane  geometry;  transformation  of  coordinates. 

Descriptive  geometry:  2  hours. 

Physics:  3  hours.  Mechanics  of  solid  bodies;  the  wave  theory;  acoustics;  optics; 
heat. 

Chemistry:  3  hours.  Inorganic  chemistry.  Introduction  to  chemistry:  Elemental 
processes,  oxidation,  reduction,  acids,  bases,  salts,  the  most  important  elements  and 
combinations.    General  laws.    Practical  experiments  by  the  students. 

Natural  history:  2  hours.  In  summer— general  geology  and  history  of  earth  forma- 
tion (with  excursions).    In  winter-elements  of  mineralogy. 

History:  2  hours.    Modem  times. 

Geography:  2  hours  in  summer.  Physical  geography  of  Germany;  mathematical 
geography. 

Geometric  drawing:  2  hours.  Shaded  construction  drawings  based  on  sketches 
and  various  kinds  of  models,  sections. 

Art  drawing:  2  hours.  Academic  studies;  drawing  from  busts  and  from  living 
model  (hand,  head,  in  profile);  freehand  drawing,  especially  sketches  of  antique 
objects;  still  life  in  water  colors. 

Physical  training:  2  hours.  Position  exercises— jumping,  running,  wrestling, 
throwing,  games,  etc.,  weight  lifting  (15  kg.). 

Singing:  1  hour. 

CLASS  I. 

Religion:  1  hour.    New  Testament. 

German:  3  hours.  Goethe's  "Werthers  Leiden";  Hebbel's  "Nibelungen*'  I,  II, 
III;  Grillparzer's  "Sappho";  survey  of  older  German  poetry  to  1600;  lectures;  nine 
themes. 

French:  3  hours.  Translations:  "Morceaux  choims"  of  Bemecque  and  Rdttger. 
Dictation,  themes,  lectures,  memory  work,  outside  reading.  Literature  of  the  el^t- 
eenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  their  chief  literary  figures. 

English:  2  hours.  Reading— Macaulay,  "Lord  Clive";  selected  chapters  from 
English  literatiu^  (Chaucer  and  Milton),  based  on  Andrews'  "Short  History  of  Eng- 
land's Literature;"  written  and  oral  translations  based  on  Wer80ven'8"Zu8ammea- 
hingende  Sttlcke";  conversation. 
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Italian:  3  hours.  Review  of  formB  and  syntax;  oral  and  written  translation  of 
connected  discourse.  Reading — ^'Scelta  di  racconti  e  bozetti  di  £.  Castelnuovo.'' 
Literature:  Chief  figures  in  Italian  literature,  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Mathematics:  5  hours. 

(a)  Algebra:  Functions  with  real  variables;  infinite  series;  fundamental  theorem 
of  equations  of  higher  degree ;  approximate  solutions;  elements  of  differential  calculus. 

(6)  Geometry:  Analytic  geometry  of  conic  sections;  beginning  of  analytic  geometry 
of  fpace. 

Descriptive  geometry:  2  hours.  Fundamental  theorems  of  synthetic  geometry; 
curves;  tangential  planes  and  section  problems  of  radiating  surfaces;  regular  poly- 
hedrons. 

Physics:  3  hours.    Mechanism  and  electricity. 

Chemistry:  2  hours.  Continuation  and  completion  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Two 
hours'  laboratory  work  during  winter  semester. 

Natural  history:  2  hours.  In  smnmer— plant  geography;  sketch  of  Switzerland. 
In  winter— anthropology. 

History:  2  hours.  General  history  and  Swiss  history  from  the  year  1789  to  the  year 
1870. 

Geography:  2  hours  in  summer.  Physical  geography,  second  part;  review  of 
Switzerland. 

Geometric  drawing:  2  hours.    Axonometric  representations;  perapectives. 

Art  drawing:  2  hours.  Architectural  types  of  the  ancients,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  the  Renaissance. 

Practical  geometry:  2  hours  in  winter.    Horizontal  sketches,  etc. 

Physical  training:  2  hours.  Position  exercises — ^running,  jumping,  throwing, 
wrestling,  and  games;  weight-lifting  (17  kg.). 

Singing:  1  hour. 

UPPER  CLJL88  (SUMMER  SEMESTER). 

German:  3  hours.  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  II,  entrance  scene  and  concluding  act; 
Middle  High  German  Literature  (second  part);  review  of  modem  German  literature 
from  Luther  to  Klopstock,  with  reading  from  Bftchtold's  Reader  (second  part); 
declamations;  examples  of  most  recent  German  writing;  lectures;  two  themes. 

French:  3  hours.  Translations;  themes;  review  of  the  grammar;  reading  in  class 
from  the  manual  by  Ploetz;  also  Taine's  ''La  Philosopie  de  Fart";  Literature: 
French  writevB  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  General  review;  out- 
side reading. 

English:  2hourB.  Reading:  Dickens's  "Oliver Twist.''  Literature:  Feyerabend's 
"History  of  English  Literature."    Review;  translations  from  Wershoven. 

Italian:  2  hours.  Review  of  difficult  topics  in  forms  and  syntax;  oral  and  written 
translation  in  connected  discourse.  Themes:  Selected  passages  in  prose  and  poetry 
from  the  "Antologia,"  by  Caracciolo,  and  a  review  of  the  Italian  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Mathematics:  4  hours.  Elements  of  analytic  geometry  of  space;  general  review 
of  all  divisions  of  algebra  and  geometry,  with  numerous  problems. 

Descriptive  geometry:  2  hours.    Rotary  surges;  general  review. 

Physics:  4  hours.    Theory  of  heat;  review  of  mechanics. 

Chemistry:  3  hours.    Oiganic  chemistry. 

History:  2  hours.    Review  from  1789 ;  constitutional  history  from  1871  to  the  present. 

Geometric  drawing:  2  hours.    Plans. 

Art  drawing:  2  hours.    Landscapes  and  marines  from  nature. 

Practical  geometry:  3  hours.    Practical  measurements  with  instruments. 
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Latix  Couksb  im  ctk  Acapkmt. 

csjLBs  nr  (thiid  year  in  oofme). 

Six  hotin.  Foniu  from  No.  49  to  the  end;  review;  sjmtax,  cases;  G«flar,  War  with 
the  Helvetii  (Bell.  Gall.  I);  written  ezercieea. 

CLASS  m  A. 

Six  houn.  Reading:  Ciesar  de  Bello  Gallico  V  and  \l;  Tirocinium  Poeticom, 
Books  I-III  (except  27-33,  inclusive,  in  III);  syntax;  sections 33-82  of  Meyer;  every 
two  weeks  a  written  translation  into  Latin. 

CLASS  n. 

Five  houn.  Reading:  Livy  III,  50  to  end;  selected  chaptets  from  I  and  II.  Sal- 
lust:  Bellum  Ingurthinum.  Cicero:  Pro  Marcello,  Pro  Ligario,  Pro  r^e  Deiotaro. 
Complete  and  review  S3mtax.    Every  two  weeks  a  written  translation  into  Latin. 

CLASS  I  A. 

Five  houre.  Vergil  Aeneid  II  and  IV ;  Cicero  de  Amicitia;  Horace :  40  odes,  I  epode, 
6  satires,  2  epistles;  Terence:  Phormio.    Syntax  exercises;  written  woik. 

OBXR-PRDCA  B. 

Five  hours.  Reading:  Tacitus  Annales  I;  Plautus:  Captivi;  selected  chapters 
from  ninth  book  of  Livy,  and  Cicero:  De  Officiis  II;  grammatical  reviews;  reproduc- 
tions. 


SCHEDXTLE  OF  COTTBSES  OFFEBED  BT  THE  HOVSEKEEPnTG 
SCHOOL  OF  OEHEVA  (BITE  BOVSSEAV). 

FOREWORD. 

The  activity  of  a  mother  in  her  home  is  singularly  complex  and  includes  a  number 
of  occupations  into  which  one  must  be  initiated  by  a  rational  and  methodical  educa- 
tion. 

The  many  cares  of  the  household,  the  preparation  of  food,  the  TnaVing  and  repairing 
of  clothes,  washing,  ironing,  all  require  a  serious  apprenticeship. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  future  mother  be  an  expert  housekeeper.  She  must 
also  be  distinguished  by  the  nobility  of  her  sentiments,  by  her  good  sense,  her  judg- 
ment, and  those  qualities  of  the  heart  that  really  make  the  wife  the  soul  of  the  home. 

To  familiarize  the  girl  with  all  the  occupations  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  woman  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family,  to  inculcate  in  her  habits  of  industry,  order,  and  economy, 
to  make  her  undeistand  all  the  nobility  and  beneficence  of  the  himible  duties  of 
domestic  life,  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  her  mind,  to  enlighten  her  reason  and  to 
form  her  heart  and  character,  such  is  the  high  aim  to  which  the  domestic  and  profes- 
sional school  aspires. 

The  pupils  who  attend  it  will  receive  an  instruction  intended  rather  to  widen  their 
horizon,  to  permit  them  to  penetrate  the  reason  for  the  facts  and  things  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  live,  than  to  fiU  their  brains  with  vast  knowledge. 

They  will  acquire  at  the  same  time  that  domestic  education  which  to-day  consti- 
tutes an  essential  part  of  the  general  culture  of  women. 

EXTRACT  PROM  THE  REGULATIONS. 

The  Housekeeping  School  is  intended  to  follow  the  sixth  year  of  the  primary  schools. 

It  includes  two  yean'  study.    The  pupils  leaving  the  sixth  year  of  the  primary 

schools  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  examination  certificate. 
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Pupils  not  provided  with  thiB  certificate  must  be  13  years  of  age  and  take  an  examina- 
tion,  the  conditions  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  regulations. 

The  branches  of  study  are:  French  and  German,  with  particular  attention  to  compo- 
sition and  correspondence;  commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping;  drawing  and 
practical  notions  of  geometry;  elementary  notions  of  sciences  and  conunerdal  geog- 
raphy; hygiene  and  domestic  economy;  cutting  and  making  of  lingerie  and  clothes, 
the  mending  of  the  linen,  washing  and  ironing,  embroidery,  cooking,  gjrmnastics. 

The  school  year  is  40  to  42  weeks.  There  is  holiday  Thursday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. 

The  professional  and  housekeeping  school  is  free. 

Pupils  ending  the  second  year  with  a  satisfactory  examination  certificate  may 
enter  the  fourth  year  of  the  secondary  and  high  school  for  girls. 

A  third  year  includes  apprentice  sections  for  the  following  trades:  Commerce, 
lingerie,  ladies'  and  children's  dressmaking,  and  incidentally  ironing,  millinery, 
and  embroidery. 

8TATSMBNT  OF  00UB8E8. 

Fintyear. 

Frtfnch—b  hours.  Review,  by  means  of  exercises,  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  gram- 
mar. Study  of  the  sentence.  Oral  exercises  in  grammatical  and  logical  analysis. 
Punctuation;  enunciation;  dictation. 

Reading  of  selections,  with  remarks  on  the  orthography  and  meaning  of  words, 
construction  of  sentences  and  style. 

Elocution  exercises;  study  of  selections  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Compofdtions  on  varied  subjects,  with  or  without  outline;  correspondence. 

Subjects  taken  ixom  modem  history  will  be  used  for  conversation  followed  by  oral 
and  written  exercises. 

QtnMmr-A  hours.  Review  of  the  declension  of  nouns;  simple  tenses  of  regular 
verbs  and  of  irregular  verbs  of  frequent  use;  declension  of  the  adjective,  compara- 
tive and  superlative;  sentences. 

Conversational  exercises  on  the  following  subjects:  The  four  seasons;  the  body  and 
the  clothing;  the  market;  flowers  and  vegetables;  use  of  wall  charts;  poetry  and 


General  and  commemal  arUhmedie—^  hours.  Review  of  the  work  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  the  primary  school.  Metric  system,  decimal  fractions,  common  frac- 
tions and  mixed  numbers.    Bills;  domestic  bookkeeping;  oral  arithmetic. 

Geo^phy—l  hour.  Review  of  the  physical  geography  of  Switzerland  and  the 
adjoining  coimtries.  Study  of  these  coimtriee  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  natural 
and  industrial  products.  Principal  centers  of  industry  and  commerce.  Steamship 
and  ndbfoad  lines.  Brief  study  of  the  productions  of  the  principal  colonies  of  France 
and  Germany. 

Hygiene  and  domestic  eoonomy-'l  hour.  Hygiene  of  the  home:  Heating,  ventila- 
tion and  aeration,  lifting  and  cleaning.  Hygiene  of  clothing;  &biic8  and  designs. 
Hygiene  of  food.    Alcoholism. 

Drawing — 4  hours.  Review  of  the  work  of  the  primary  school:  Solids  (plan,  eleva- 
tion, section).  Projecti()n  and  perspective.  Reduction  to  scale.  Geometric  designs 
lor  decorative  purposes  in  needlework.  Ornamental  work  in  flowers.  Cutting  and 
ornamentation  of  woven  materials.  Application  of  a  single  plant  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  special  pieces  of  furniture,  to  the  interior  decoration  of  the  house,  to  embroidery, 
to  laces,  and  various  fabrics.  Reduced  construction  of  one  of  the  objects  studied  in 
development  and  free  perspective. 

Oymna8He»--2  hours.  Rational  gymnastics;  carriage;  games;  dancing  in  groups; 
various  dance  steps;  exercises  preliminary  to  swimming. 

Singing  (optional)— 2  hoius. 
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iMMfenfi    T  kovDL    EmdMB  ia   mmimg:  Bcttoohcies. 

OoltiaQi;  jBd  sikii]«  «f--lla3XBcl  ridrt  villi  a  Imi^ 
H^oa  cr  ^arffciiig  tck  far  >  liltie  giii  or  boy  ctf  g  to  5  jtmbi  of  ige:  diw«s  far  prf  2  to 

faralnl^of  1  to3  jcokf:  •?.)  fldrt  villi  fkonce  far  a  gjil;    3*  «a  nnlmcd  hlo— e, 
WWbif  Aitf  trmta^ — ^1|  boon.    Xotiooi  ahcict  the  difiereDt  ■MeAodB  of  lamder- 

iB^  ■■■^vtf.  mmhtg.  and  folding  c^  {Jtnn  lineo;  yirpaaikm  of  nv  and  cooked 

fliafdk;  flittiagasdironiiigofavliiteddsl. 

Jfrirff— 2  hoan.    Ifrnding  of  vonk-oot  dodier;  danihiig  by  band  or  by  loom; 
^  of  finen  asd  of  Taoous  pamenU;  aiticlef  vidi  fiat  fdtcb,  vldp  edicb.  lace 


OwHa^— 1}  boon.    Frepnalion  of  aEiiq4e  faod:  Soopa,  boOed  asd  loast 

i  of  ifHiiili;  faeA  vggetabieB,  iirinafceoua  foodi,  mmpie  tide  diAm.    In- 
;  the  aovroe,  qoali^.  asd  prepHsdos  of  food. 

Smmi  Tmr. 

FnmA  Ibotm.  Cunliniialirm  and  p  i  If  isiim  of  the  itndiei  of  tbe  fint  year;  grso- 
Mj—^  vofd  fiMJlif^,  mocabnlaiy;  dirtatimi. 

Reading  of  choice  aelectione  with  leniaiia  on  the  ipefliBg  and  i 
the  ooBitnictioB  of  eentencea,  and  itjie. 

ExeRans  in  elocation;  recitation  of  ■rlectinm  in  peoae  and  t« 

Compowtion  on  vanoof  nbiecte;  rtem^  of  texts;  letten. 

Sab|ect0  t^cen  Iran  the  hiitofy  of  Swituriand  and  Geneva  wiD  fmirii 
far  cxnveBHtiona,  faDoved  by  wntten  and  ool  ezemsea. 

Gtnimm—%  boon.  KtuneEd  adjecttres,  cardinal  asd  ofdinaL  Ptanonna.  Oaan- 
poond  tenaei  of  icgnlar  verba.  Reflexive  veiba.  Inegiilar  verba.  Tbe  nuai  com- 
son  aepanble  verba.  Dependent  and  independent  aentencea.  Reading  of  dkoaen 
piecea. 

Cunyeunlional  exenaaea  on  die  feflowiqg  aobjeda:  Time  and  its  anbdiviafaiiB, 
moseya,  tnvda.    Pcacription  of  a  city  inm  wall  dkaita.    Foetry  and  singing. 

Ajitkm£tio—\  boor.  Peicentage;  proportion;  ralea  of  coaqKmnd  nirrnlilL**:  their 
mpp^cMltiai  in  commerce;  pmctical  methoda  far  ool  and  wiitten  calcolslimia. 

BooUbtepm§-^  boon.  Frindplea  of  bookkeeinqg.  Oommercial  papers;  day- 
book, cariibook,  joomaL  Ibeir  nae  in  biHineBL  Dooble-entiy  bookkeeping. 
dencaX  wock  in  die  opcntions  of  a  bnsinew  boose.  Tkial  balance.  Inventory. 
Balance  dieet. 

Oto^raphif  Iboor.  Ri^iid  review  of  the  phyrical  geopqihy  of  die  fallowing  coon- 
tzim:  England,  the  Netherianda,  Belgium,  Rnana,  Spain.  Stady  of  theae  coantriea 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  natnnd  and  induatrial  prodncta.  Fdndpal  centers  of 
commerce  and  indoatzy.  Summary  of  the  moat  inqxirtant  facts  ooocemipg  ^^"gK^h 
cofaniea. 

Tbe  United  Statea,  Basil,  Aigentine  RepaUic,  and  Japan.  Tbe  moat  important 
steamboat  and  rulway  linea. 

Hifgieru—l  hour.  Outline  of  the  atnictore  and  the  oiganic  fimctiona  of  the  human 
body.  Hygiene  of  the  body,  functiona  ot  the  skin.  Personal  hygiene:  Qsie  of  the 
teetb,  hair,  bands,  feet.  Bathing.  Work  and'rest:  Sle^,  physical  exerdse,  walkiog, 
g)rmnaatjfs.  HouaehcM  medicine  chest.  Ptepamtion  of  medicinal  teaa,  poulticea, 
pbwters,  emetics.  Osre  of  the  sick.  Contagious  disoaace.  IVecantiana  to  be  taken. 
Disinfection.    Feeding  the  sick.    Hygiene  <rf  eatly  childhood.    Feedii^  of  infants. 
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Drawing— 4  houn.  Decorataon  applied  to  the  clothing,  the  furniture,  and  to  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  house.  Elementary  colors,  gradation  of  tints,  harmony. 
Shadows,  parallelism  of  rays.    Composition. 

Gymnastics — 1  hour.  Rational  gymnastics;  games,  group  dances,  various  dance 
steps;  carriage;  exercises  preliminary  to  swimming;  severer  lessons  than  the  first  year. 

Sciences— 2  hours.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  science.  The  atmosphere,  its 
composition.  Notions  about  simple  and  composite  bodies.  Oxygen:  Combustion 
and  respiration.  Vi^r  and  dust  contained  in  the  air.  Atmospheric  presRure.  Ordi- 
nary barometers.  Practical  applications  of  air  pressure.  Water,  its  composition. 
Solution  and  its  applications.  Quality  of  drinking  water.  Ebullition  and  distilla- 
tion. Heat  expansion  of  bodies.  Thermometers.  Convection  and  radiation,  their 
Implication  to  domestic  economy.  Electricity.  Magnets  and  the  compass.  Con- 
ductors and  insulators.  Electric  spark.  Lightning  and  lightning  rods.  Electric 
lighting  and  heating,  electric  bells,  telegraph,  telephone.  Elementary  notions  about 
the  transmission  of  electric  energy  to  distant  points.  Some  practical  applications. 
Electric  motors  and  street  cars. 

Botany — ^Exercises  in  classifications. 

Practical  work. 

Lingene — 3  hours.    Pattern  made  by  personal  measurement;  cutting  and  making — 

(1)  a  girl's  waist;  (2)  girPs  drawers.    Patterns:  Cutting  and  making  of  a  night  shirt. 
Ladies*  cloihing—2  hours.    Pattern,  cutting,  trying  on,  and  making-~(l)  a  skirt; 

(2)  a  blouse;  (3)  a  shirt-waist  lining.    Pattern  for  a  shirt  waist. 

Children's  clothing — 2  hours.  Pattern,  cutting  and  making— of  a  saUor  suit  (tucked 
skirt,  shirt  waist  with  a  front,  sailor  blouse).  Pattern,  and  cutting  and  making  of  a 
pair  of  boy's  trousers. 

Washing  and  ironing — ^1)  hours.  Washing  and  ironing  of  men's  shirts;  collars,  cuffs, 
curtains,  skirts,  blouses.  Washing  of  woolen  clothes,  of  cotton  and  sUk  lace,  velvet 
and  cr^pe.    Cleaning  gloves.    Different  kinds  of  spots  and  the  way  to  clean  them. 

Embroidery — 1  hour.  Scallops,  simple,  curled,  ornamented;  feather  stitching; 
letters,  simple  and  ornamental;  English  embroidery. 

Mending— I  hour.  Rents  and  patches  in  cloth  with  demonstration  and  practical 
Implication;  mending  of  white  linen,  especially  of  men's  shirts  (patches,  buttonholes, 
bordering);  darning  of  heavy  cloth  and  table  linen. 

Cooking— H  hours.  Preparation  of  fine  soups;  braised  meats;  fresh  vegetables; 
pastry,  cakes,  cream,  preserves,  sirups.  A  study  of  the  composition  of  menus  and 
their  nutritive  value. 

Singing  (optional) — 2  hours. 


THE  HOME-ABTS  SCHOOL  OF  WIHTEBTHVB. 

RBOULATTONS. 

1.  The  Home-Arts  School  of  the  Winterthur  Ladies'  Association  has  for  its  object 
the  training  of  young  girls,  chiefly  from  the  rural  and  industrial  circles.  By  impart- 
ing a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  all  branches  of  household  arts, 
the  pupil  will  be  qualified  to  do  all  household  work  with  expert  knowledge,  whether 
to  help  in  the  home  or  in  the  vocation  of  servant. 

2.  The  instructicm  comprises  the  following  fields:  All  cleaning  work  in  the  house, 
cooking,  washing,  ironing,  mending,  making  new  garments,  keeping  of  simple  house- 
hold books,  figuring  household  expenses,  practical  language  instruction,  elementary 
hygiene,  and  vegetable  gardening. 

A  complete  program  will  define  the  course  of  the  instruction  in  the  essential 
branches. 
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3.  The  teaching  force  will  consist  of  the  principal,  a  teacher  of  household  arts  and 
industries,  special  teachers  for  the  theoretical  instruction  and  a  teacher  for  gardening. 

4.  Courses  will  last  six  months.  For  tuition,  board,  and  lodging,  the  cost  is  30 
francs  in  summer  and  160  francs  in  winter,  payable  upon  entrance.  For  pupils  withou t 
means,  scholarships  may  be  provided  upon  request. 

5.  Evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  good  health  will  be  required  of  candidates 
for  admission.  Twenty  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  each  course;  all  citizens  of  the  Can- 
ton are  eligible  for  admission,  as  well  as  any  girls  resident  in  Zurich  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  24. 

6.  Pupils  outside  the  Canton  will  be  accepted  only  when  the  courses  are  not  filled 
by  citizens  or  residents  of  the  Canton.  Chaiges  to  these  pupils  will  be  200  francs  in 
summer  and  220  francs  in  winter. 

7.  Notice  of  withdrawal  must  be  given  to  the  principal  not  later  than  two  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  course;  pupils  who  fail  to  give  notice  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, except  in  case  of  illness,  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  25  francs  in  summer  and 
35  francs  in  winter. 

8.  The  following  articles  should  be  brought  by  pupils  at  admission;  Clean  cloth- 
ing sufficient  for  three  weeks;  2  outdoor  dresses;  I  or  2  working  dresses;  2  pairs  of  shoes; 
1  pair  of  slippers;  4  wash  cloths;  6  house  aprons;  tooth  brush  and  clothes  brush;  and 
sufficient  materials  for  sewing. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  bring  with  her  a  certificate  of  residence. 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examination  will  take  place  and  certificates  will  be 
issued  to  cover  the  work  accomplished. 

10.  Students  who  seek  positions  will  be  placed  through  the  employment  bureau 
of  the  society,  provided  they  have  obtained  a  satisfactory  certificate. 

11.  In  case  a  girl  is  guilty  of  offenses  against  the  discipline  of  the  establishment, 
she  may  be  dismissed  by  the  commission  upon  the  request  of  the  principal.  A  pupil 
thus  dismissed  will  have  no  claim  to  money  paid  for  tuition;  the  same  is  true  in  cases 
of  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  school. 

12.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  will  be  allowed  only  upon  the  written  prescrip- 
tion of  the  physician. 

13.  Students  are  forbidden  to  make  presents  to  the  principal  and  teachers. 

14.  A  commission  shall  have  full  oversight  over  the  school;  this  commission  shall 
submit  important  questions  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  ladies'  association  for 
final  decision. 

15.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  shall  be  met  as  follows: 

(a)  From  tuition  and  boarding  fees. 

(b)  From  contributions  of  the  Canton  and  of  the  Federation,  as  well  as  from  bene- 
factions and  legacies. 

(c)  From  any  surplus  in  money  received  from  the  boarders'  table.  The  treasury 
of  the  ladies'  association  will  cover  any  deficits. 

16.  Representatives  of  the  commission  in  chaige  of  the  Home-Arts  School,  or  those 
delegated  by  them,  shall  be  responsible  for  all  obligations  incurred  by  this  institution. 

EZBCXmVB  COMMITTBB. 
WiNTBRTHUR.  JutU,  1910 


Dxar  Program  op  the  Winterthur  Homb-Abts  School. 
Pwlod. 

6  -7       Pupils  rise,  air  the  rooms,  prepare  coffee,  and  on  Mondays  to  Fridays  sweep 

ludl  and  stairs,  clean  shoes,  and  fix  lamps. 

7  -8}      Breakfast,  make  the  beds,  do  the  marketing,  rinse  breakfast  dishes,  and 

prepare  meals. 
8^11)    On  Monday  washing  and  ironing  alternately  by  half  the  pupils;  the  other 
half  take  chaige  of  general  housework  and  kitchen  woriE. 
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8i-ll}  On  Tuesdays  to  Fridays  the  first  and  second  sections  prepare  the  midday 
meal  for  boarding  pupils  and  workmen;  the  fourth  section  prepare  the 
midday  meal  for  girl  pupils.    Both  sections  discuss  the  menu. 

8^  On  Tuesdays  to  Fridays  the  third  and  fifth  sections  put  bedrooms  in  order, 
clean  windows,  wash  floors,  and  sew  for  the  household. 

9  -10  On  Tuesday  the  third  and  fifth  sections  hang  up  clothes;  on  Wednesday  the 
pupils  do  general  housework;  and  on  Thuisday  to  Saturday  clean  the 
rooms  thoroughly. 

11  -11}    The  third  and  fifth  sections  set  the  table. 
11^12      Midday  meal  for  pupils. 

12  -1        Pupils  serve  boarders'  table,  do  preliminary  woik,  and  clean  up  kitchen 

and  ofiBce. 

1  -2        Pupils  work  in  kitchen  and  offices,  washing  dishes,  cleaning  closets,  fire- 

places, and  tables,  and  scrubbing  floors;  in  the  dining  room  they  clear 
off  table,  sweep,  and  dust. 

2  -4        One-half  the  pupils  sew  (making  new  garments),  and  one-half  do  gardening; 

and  on  Saturdays  all  do  scrubbing. 
4  -6  Supper;  wash  and  put  away  dishes; 
5-6        On  Tuesday,  dietetics;  Wednesday,  hygiene;  Thursday,  domestic  science; 

Friday,  German;  Saturday,  getting  wash  ready. 

6  -7        On  Tuesday,  bookkeeping;  Wednesday,  singing;  Thursday,  arithmetic; 

Friday,  gardening;  Saturday,  kitchen  work  for  Sunday. 

7  -8}      On  Tuesday,  pedagogy;  Wednesday,  planning  menus. 

Late  supper,  wash  dishes,  write  down  the  day's  receipts  and  tabulate  them; 

afterward — ^leisure;  reading. 
On  Sunday  pupils  attend  church;  one-half  the  pupils  excused  from  work. 


TTPICAL  DAILT  PBOOBAMS. 


The  daUy  programs  which  follow  will  illustrate  the  division  of  the  school  day  in 
the  Swiss  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  recitations  per  day  exceeds 
that  which  prevails  in  America.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  the  recitation  period  includes  both  preparation  and  recitation  as  we  would 
understand  it  in  America.  In  lower  grades  no  home  work  is  assigned,  and  even  in 
the  hi^  school  it  is  limited  by  resolutions  of  the  teachers  and  school  boards  to  from 
five  to  eight  hours  per  week.  The  recitation  period  consists  of  a  review  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  work  and  of  the  main  essentials  in  the  subject  studied  and  a  development 
of  new  ideas  through  questioning  and  presentation  by  the  teacher  and,  where  the 
subject  requires,  a  drill  in  processes.  While  the  school  day  is  considerably  longer 
than  with  us,  the  pupil  is  comparatively  free  from  school  tasks  when  he  leaves  the 
school  itself. 

Weekly  program  for  the  higher  divinon  of  a  two-teacher  country  Bchool. 


Hoar. 

Monday. 

TuMday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Satorday. 

7-8 

Ar^OMtioi; 
History 

Arithmetic.. 

(Useddurini 
Language... 
ArttEmetio.. 
Dictation... 

Arithmetic.. 
Oeograpliy.. 

Arithmetic.. 
Grammar... 
Religion 

8.9 

Nature  study. 

9.10 

Arithmetic. 

10-11 

Singing. 

ll-lj 

1-  a 

Staling 

•Arithmetio. 

♦OFics 

^Qynuitttiof 

Grammar... 

Writing 

Mensuration 

Drawing.... 
Drawing.... 
OviOB 

Arithmetic.. 

1  to  4 

3-3 

3-  4 

[ 

7608**— 14 7 


*  For  boys  only— girls  sewing. 
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Weekly  program  of  third  year  (7th  school  year)  of  boy$  Hcondary  school,  Berne  {summer 

term). 


Hour. 

Mcoday. 

Toesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Satmday. 

IXXy-  7.40. 

Gymnastfes. 

History 

Geometry... 
Geograpny 

French. 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Geography.. 
Manual  train- 

hig. 
ICanualtrain- 

A^hinetk;.. 

French 

Geometry... 

Natural  his- 
^tory. 

German 

Relifdon..... 

French 

Singing 

Arithmetk;.. 

German 

Fiencfa. 

7.45-  8.25 

l7yfnnA^I<*ft, 

8.30-9.10 

Hfetory. 

9.30-:0.10. 

10.15-10.55. 

Singing.' 

2.15-  2.55 

Penmanship 

Arithmetk;.. 

Natural  his- 
tory. 

Excorskms.. 

WirTtten 

work. 
Written 

work. 

Frwich. 

German 

ReUgkn..... 

8.00-3.40. 

Excursions.. 

4.00-  4.40. 

Wedtly  program  of  fifth  year  {ninth  school  year)  of  boys'  secondary  school,  Berne  {swnvner 

term). 


Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

7.00-  7.40. 

English  and 

lialian. 
French. 

German. 

Geometry... 
AJgebra 

Chemistry.. 
Chemistry.. 

Gymnastics. 

Religion..... 

Geography.. 

Physka 

Physks 

French 

Arithmetic. 

nffTTfian. .  . 

Italian. 
History 

Frendi 

Laboratory. 
Laboratory. 

Geography.. 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Geometry... 
German 

French 

Written 

work. 
Written 

work. 

German..... 

Bookkeep> 

Histo^ 

Algebra 

Gymnastks. 

Excurskms.. 
Excursions.. 

Mechaakial 

7.45- 8.2S 

drawine. 
MechsuScal 

8.30-  9.10 

drawing. 
Mechamcal 

9.30-10.10 

drawing. 
Arithmetic. 

1015-1055 

Englkdi  and 

2.15-  2.56 

Italian. 

3.00-3.40 

German 

4U)0-  4.40 

Drawing. . 

4.45-5.25 

Arithmetic. . 

Weekly  program  for  first  year  in  progymnasium,  Berne,  winter  191t-lS,  average  age  of 

pupils  10  years. 


Hour. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


8-9. 

9-10. 
10-11- 
11-12. 

2-3. 

3-4. 


Singing 

Arithmetic. . 

French 

German 

History 

Writtog 


Arithmetic. 

French 

Gtfman. . . . , 
Gymnastics. 
Geography. , 
Drawing 


Religton., 
Sin^bg.. 
French... 
German.. 


French 

German.... 
Arithmetic. 
History.... 
Geography. 
Writing:... 


German 

Gymnastks. 
French...... 

Arithmette.. 


Arithmetfc. 
French. 
German. 
Drawing. 


ReUgfon..... 


Weekly  program  of  senior  class  in  commercial  de 

{winter  IBlt-lS] 


i  of  city  gymnasium,  Berne 


Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

8-  9 

English 

Economics.. 
German. 

Italian 

French 

Sckmoe     of 
wares. 

Italian 

French...... 

Political 
arithme- 
tte. 

English 

Bookkeep- 
Commerce.. 

Geography.. 

Italian 

English 

Commerced 
arithme- 
tto. 

German 

Spanish 

History 

Bookkeep- 
ing 

Political 
arlthme- 

tfa5. 

Geography. . 
Commerce.. 

German..... 

Conmiercial 
arithme- 
tks. 

Tvpewrit- 

Frendi 

Eoonomiw. 

9-10 

Bookkeep- 
ing. 
Sd^oe     0  f 

10-11 

11-12 f. 

wares. 
Sdeoce    o  f 

2-8 

WtWB. 

3-4 

Sdenoe    of 
Spanish 

Htotory 

4-5 

rnftinyirri^ , 

6-0 

GymriAfftiC" , 
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Weekly  program  of  tectmd  year  of  Ae  UUrary  department  cUy  gymnati^  (wirUer 

191t'lS), 


Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuoday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

g-« 

Latin 

Qnek 

Frandi 

Gymnastics. 

iCB. 

English 

History....: 

Latin. 

Greek 

Natural  his- 
tory. 
Drawhig.... 
German 

Greek 

French 

I4itta 

Mathematr 

ics. 
Drawing.... 

Latin 

Greek 

German..... 

Gymnastics. 

English 

Latin 

Frencli 

Naturalhis- 

Mathemat- 
ics. 

Latin. 

g-10 

German. 

10-11 

Greek. 

11-12 

Mathemat- 

a-3 

ics. 

8-  4 

History 

Religion 

Greek 

Geography.. 

4-6 

Mathemat- 
ics. 

PBOOBAM  OF  THE  AOBICXriTVBAL  SCHOOL  IS  ZITBICH. 

The  Cantonal  agricultural  school  of  Strickhof  hae  for  its  object  the  training  of  young 
people  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  a  theoretical  and 
practical  way  (section  6  of  the  agricultural  law). 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  serve  as  a  central  agency  for  all  progressive  activities  in  the 
domain  of  agriculture  for  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  (For  exhibition  purposes,  machine 
and  apparatus  tests,  carrying  out  of  experiments,  etc.) 

For  the  attainment  of  these  objects  the  school  is  provided  with  a  considerable 
endowment. 

Thb  School  and  Theoretical  Instruction. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  namely:  (a)  The  all-year  school,  (6)  The 
winter  school. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  the  all-year  school  comprises  two  years.  The 
summer  session  lasts  five  months,  from  the  b^finning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September. 
The  winter  session  also  lasts  five  months,  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end 
of  March.  A  considerably  greater  amount  of  theoretical  instruction  is  assigned  to 
the  winter  session  than  to  the  summer  session. 

In  the  winter  school,  instruction  extends  over  two  consecutive  winter  semesters  of 
approximately  five  months'  duration,  beginning  in  November  and  closing  toward  the 
end  of  March. 

The  first  half  of  the  school  period  in  both  divisions  is  preferably  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  general  cultural  and  basic  branches;  the  second  half  more  to  instruction 
in  special  fields. 

As  far  as  possible  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  having  the  material  of  instruction 
prepared  independently  by  the  pupils. 

R^;ular  recurring  reviews  will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  form  a  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  individual  students  and  to  learn  whether  what  has 
been  ordered  to  be  done  has  been  carried  out  correctly. 

Evening  hours  and  all  periods  between  lessons  are  to  be  filled  with  review  of  what 
has  already  been  learned,  with  the  keeping  of  record  books,  and  with  the  solving  of 
assigned  problems.  In  general,  care  is  taken  that  the  students  are  busy  to  some  pur- 
pose all  the  time.  So-called  lecture  evenings  serve  to  train  the  students  in  extempo- 
raneous lecturing  and  discussion. 

At  the  close  of  every  semester  certificates  are  issued  to  the  students  covering  their 
industry,  work  accomplished,  and  deportment.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  sem^pter 
there  is  a  public  examination. 

The  vacation  period  comprises  five  and  a  half  weeks,  two  weeks  in  April,  two  weeks 
in  October,  and  about  ten  days  between  Christmas  and  New  Years. 
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Ab  auxiliary  material  in  theoretical  instruction  the  following  are  of  service: 

1.  A  library  of  over  3,000  volumes,  chiefly  works  from  all  departments  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  and  the  sciences  associated  therewith. 

2.  Apparatus,  models,  charts,  etc.,  for  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  plant 
growing,  animal  husbandry,  and  the  technical  agricultural  branches. 

3.  A  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  the  students  are  given  work  in  simple  chemistry, 
especially  physical  chemistry,  as  for  instance,  analysis  of  agricultural  products  (milk, 
potatoes,  wine,  etc.);  analysis  of  these  into  their  component  parts;  soil  analysis,  etc.; 
refining  apparatus  for  wine;  protection  against  noxious  animal  life. 

There  will  also  be  found  at  the  service  of  our  pupils  the  abundant  collections  of  the 
university  and  polytechnikum,  the  botanical  garden,  the  museum,  etc.  In  addition 
splendid  opportunities  are  offered  by  the  great  city  institutions,  such  as  the  gas, 
water,  and  electric  light  plants,  the  slaughterhouse,  and  garbage-disposal  works,  as 
well  as  the  many  well-equipped  industrial  establishments  of  private  character,  such 
as  creameries,  breweries,  soap  factories,  machine  shops,  etc. 

Frequent  excursions  of  greater  or  less  extent,  to  visit  various  of  the  above-mentioned 
collections,  institutions,  and  business  enterprises  not  only  serve  as  demonstration 
work  for  the  subjects  given  in  school,  but  serve  to  emphasize  the  differences  in  the 
relations  of  the  sciences  in  various  fields  of  production  and  give  the  young  people  a 
broader  view  of  industry. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  the  director,  who,  besides  being  changed  with  part  of 
the  theoretical  instruction,  is  also  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  property  and 
the  administration;  4  to  5  head  teachers;  12  assistant  teachers.  Two  work  foremen 
and  a  gardener  share  in  instructing  the  students  in  practical  work. 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
hours  given  to  each  specialty  in  the  individual  sections  and  classes,  the  following  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  information. 

Pboqrah. 

1.  Oerman, 

First  class:  Handwriting.  Interpretation  of  selected  prose  passages  and  poems; 
declamations;  themes,  with  special  reference  to  letters — 3  hours  in  sunmier,  3  in 
winter;  in  the  winter  school  4  to  5  hours. 

Second  class:  Themes,  chiefly  from  agriculture;  business  compositions;  declamation; 
biographies  of  prominent  men — 3  hours  in  summer,  3  in  winter,  and  3  in  the  winter 
school. 

2.  MathtmaticB, 

First  class:  The  four  basic  operations,  with  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals; 
ratio  and  proportion;  commercial  arithmetic,  with  problems  from  agriculture;  meas- 
urements of  length  and  surfaces;  square  root — 3  hours  in  summer,  5  in  winter,  and  5 
in  the  winter  school. 

Second  class:  Continuation  of  commercial  arithmetic  (percentage,  exchange,  notes, 
etc.);  agricultural  arithmetic;  figuring  surface  and  cubic  measurements — 2  houre  in 
summer,  3  in  winter;  in  the  winter  school,  2  to  3  hours. 

S,  Field  meaturemeni  and  leveling. 

Second  class:  Practical  exercises — 2^  hours  in  summer. 

4.  Drawing, 

First  class:  Preliminary  exercises;  simple  ornaments;  Ijne  drawings;  simple  pro- 
jections—2)  hours  in  summer;  3  hours  in  winter. 

Second  cImb:  Freehand  drawing— Plants  and  animals  from  models  and  from  nature. 
Technical  drawiog— Simple  machines  from  examples  and  models;  drawing  of  plana 
and  fectioDs— 2)  houn  in  summer;  2  hours  in  winter. 
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5,  Phynca. 
FiiBtclaaB: 
(a)  Mechanics:  Mass;  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 
(b.)  Heat — 3  hours  in  winter;  3  hours  in  the  winter  school. 
Second  class: 
(c)  Selected  chapters  from  meteorology,  optics,  theory  of  mechanism,  electricity, 
and  machines — 2  hours  in  summer. 

6.  Physical  geography. 

First  class:  The  earth's  interior;  surface  of  the  earth;  the  sea;  the  land — division 
of  the  land;  land-formation  in  general;  atmosphere;  climate  and  the  weather— 1 
hour  in  winter;  1  hour  in  the  winter  school. 

7.  Chemistry, 

First  class:  A.  Inoi^ganic  Chemistry. 
Elements,  combinations  (acids,  bases,  salts);  discussion  of  important  agricultural 
processes  (aeration,  assimilation,  etc.);  transformation  of  salts,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  processes  that  take  place  in  agriculture — 3  to  4  hours  in  winter;  4 
hours  in  the  winter  school. 
Second  class:  B.  Organic  Chemistry. 
Carbons;  selected  chapters  from  technique  of  illumination. 
Alcohols;  phenomena  of  fermentation;  manufacture  of  spirits;  brewing  of  beer. 
Acids;  vinegar  manufocture,  lactic  and  butyric  fermentation. 
Carbon-hydrate;  starch  and  sugar  manufocture;  albumen. 
Composition  of  animal  and  plant  bodies — ^3  hours  in  summer;  2  hours  in  the  winter 
school. 
Second  class:  C.  Agricultural  chemistry. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  soil;  most  important  minerals  and  stones;  weathering;  soil 
building;  soil  classification;  properties  and  analysis  of  soil;  practical  soil  judging — 
1  to  2  hours  in  summer;  1  hour  in  the  winter  school. 

(6)  Fertilizers;  laws  of  plant  feeding;  significance  of  different  plant  foods;  the  soiPs 
need  for  fertilizer;  stable  manure  and  composts;  artificial  fertilizer;  fertilizer  experi- 
ments; computation  of  fertilizer  values — 2  to  3  hours  in  winter;  3  hours  in  the  winter 
school. 

(e)  Animal  feeding;  natural  laws  of  nutrition;  constituent  parts  of  animal  body; 
constituent  parts  and  composition  of  feeds;  production  of  the  feeds;  cattle  feeding  in 
general;  feeding  of  milch  cows  and  calves — 2  to  3  hours  in  winter;  3  hours  in  the 
winter  school. 

(d)  Practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory:  Milk  tests;  determination  of  fat  content; 
determination  of  dry  and  ash  content;  wine  and  cider  fermentation  test;  analysis  of 
potatoes  and  starch;  analysis  of  soil  for  lime;  determination  of  alcohol  and  acid  con- 
tent of  wine  and  cider — 2  hours  in  winter;  2  hours  in  the  winter  school. 

8.  Botany, 

First  class:  General  botany:  Histology,  morphology,  ecology;  knowledge  of  culti- 
vated plants  and  weeds;  herbarium;  excursions — 3  to  4  hours  in  smnmer;  2  hours  in 
the  winter  school. 

Second  class:  Introduction  into  sjrstematic  botany;  further  extension  of  the  her- 
barium; plant  diseases — 1  to  2  hours  in  simmier,  2  in  winter;  in  the  winter  school,  2 
hours. 

9^  Zoology, 

First  class:  Structure  and  development  of  organs  of  animals  (organs  of  motion, 
sense,  nutrition  and  reproduction — 2  hours  in  summer;  3  hours  in  the  winter  school. 

Second  class:  Special  zoology;  classification  and  description  of  animals  with  special 
reference  to  the  animalB  useful  and  injurious  to  agriculture — 2  hours  in  simmier. 
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10.  Animal  husbandry. 

FixBt  class:  General  theory  of  breeding  (influence  of  external  conditions  on  the 
form  and  abilities  of  animals;  influence  of  breeding;  heredity;  methods  of  breeding); 
care  and  maintenance  of  animals;  stable  arrangements — ^3  hours  in  summer;  3  hours 
in  the  winter  school. 

Second  class:  Special  animal  breeding. 

1.  Cattle:  Breeds  of  cattle;  adaptation  of  breed  to  purpose;  body  forms  in  reference 
to  their  capacity  for  work;  methods  of  judging  the  forms  and  qualities  of  animals; 
breeding,  maintenance,  and  care  of  cattle;  uses  of  cattle. 

2.  Swine:  Breeds  of  swine;  methods  of  raising;  selection  of  breed  animals;  feeding, 
maintenance,  and  care  of  swine — 4  hours  in  winter;  4  hours  In  tLe  winter  school. 

3.  Practical  exercisee  in  judging  animals. 

11.  Hygiene  of  domestic  animals. 

Second  class:  Obstetrics;  bearing;  recogniti(m  and  treatment  of  diseases  which 
demand  immediate  aid;  contagious  diseases  and  quarantine;  judging  of  age  in  horsee, 
horseshoeing;  practical  exercises — 2  hours  in  summer,  1  in  winter;  3  hours  in  the 
winter  school. 

12.  Bee  culture. 

First  class:  Natural  history  and  economic  value  of  bees,  care  of  bees — 1  hour  in 
winter. 

Second  class:  Theory  continued;  practical  exercises  in  the  apiary — 1  hour  in  sum- 
mer; 1  hour  in  the  winter  school. 

IS.  Plant  cultivation. 

First  class: 

(a)  General  plant  cultivation;  preparing  ground;  sowing  and  planting;  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  crops;  plant  breeding;  rotation  of  crops;  systems  of  rotation — 2 
hours  in  winter;  2  hours  in  the  winter  school. 

(6)  Special  plant  cultivation,  with  particular  consideration  of  the  cultivation  of 
forage  crops,  grain,  and  field  vegetables — 3  to  4  hours  in  summer,  2  hours  in  winter; 
in  the  winter  school,  2  hours. 

Second  class: 

(c)  Special  plant  cultivation  continued — 1  hour  in  summer,  2  in  winter;  in  the 
winter  school  4  hours. 

14.   Vegetable  cultivation. 

First  class: 

(a)  Cultivation  of  vegetables  in  general;  situation,  arrangement,  and  treatment  of 
vegetable  garden;  harvesting  and  marketing  the  product 

(6)  Vegetable  cultivation;  varieties  of  vegetables;  berry  culture — 1  hour  in  simi- 
mer,  1  in  winter;  in  the  winter  school  2  hours. 

IS.  Fruit  and  vineyard  cultivation. 
First  class: 

(a)  Fruits:  The  fruit  tree  and  its  cultivation;  care  of  the  trees;  marketing  of  the 
fruit — 1  hour  in  sunmier,  1  in  winter;  in  the  winter  school  2  hours. 
Second  class: 

(6)  Grapes:  The  grapevine  and  its  cultivation;  care  of  the  grapes;  harvesting — 
1  hour  in  summer;  1  hour  in  the  winter  school, 
(c)  Care  of  the  wine  cellar. 

1$.  Forestry. 

Second  class:  The  forest  and  its  significance  in  the  economy  of  nature;  the  different 
kinds  and  forms;  estimating  the  value  of  the  forest;  cultivation,  care,  and  utiHeation 
of  the  woods;  forestry  legislation;  excursions— 2  hours  in  winter;  2  hours  in  the  winter 
school. 
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17.  RedamaUon. 

Secoad  class:  Clearing;  iirigation;  draining;  cultivation  of  swamp  lands;  the  dis- 
tribution of  commons— 2  hours  in  winter;  2  hours  in  the  winter  school. 

18.  General  economics. 

First  class:  Economic  history;  production  of  wealth  (nature,  labor,  capital,  enter- 
pise};  circulation  of  commodities  (exchange  and  sale,  market,  trade,  measure  and 
weight,  money,  credits),  economic  results  (wages,  interest,  rents,  proceeds,  income). 

1  hour  in  winter;  1  hour  in  the  winter  school. 

19.  Administration. 

First  class:  Scope  and  purpose  of  agricultural  administration;  the  production  of 
agricultural  wealth  (sources  of  production;  nature) — 1  to  2  hours  in  summer;  1  to  2 
hours  in  the  winter  school. 

Second  class:  Circulation  of  agricultural  products  (markets,  prices,  commerce, 
labor,  capital);  measures  for  improvement  of  agriculture  (education  and  experimenta- 
tion; subsidies  and  prizes;  credits;  insurance;  duties) — 2  to  3  hours  in  summer;  1  to 

2  hours  in  winter;  3  hours  in  the  winter  school. 

go.  Cooperative  associations. 

Second  class:  Conception,  purpose,  and  significance  of  cooperative  associations; 
historical  development;  different  kinds  of  cooperative  societies — their  organization 
and  efficacy — 1  hour  in  winter;  1  hour  in  the  winter  school. 

21.  Bookkeeping. 

First  class:  The  problem;  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping;  keeping  of 
books  for  the  Strickhof  accounts — 1  hour  in  simmier,  2  in  winter;  in  the  winter  school 
2  hours. 

Second  class:  Systematic  introduction  into  the  practice  of  agricultural  bookkeep- 
ing based  on  an  example  from  real  life;  systems  of  bookkeeping  for  cooperative 
societiee— 1  hour  in  summer,  1  hour  in  winter;  in  the  winter  school  2  hours. 

22.  Law  and  civics. 

First  class:  Introduction  to  law;  discussion  of  certain  specially  important  parts  of 
the  civil  code — 1  hour  in  winter;  2  hours  in  the  winter  school. 

Second  class:  Constitutional  law  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Canton;  solution  of 
written  problems  based  on  legal  contracts  (selling  and  leasing  contracts;  surety; 
association  statutes,  etc.) — 2  hours  in  winter;  1  hour  in  the  winter  school. 

2S.  Machinery  and  tools. 

First  class:  Significance  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines;  materials  neces- 
sary for  their  production;  special  treatment  of  the  moro  important  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines — 2  hours  in  winter;  2  hours  in  the  winter  school. 

Second  class:  Continuation  and  demonstrations — 1  hour  in  summer;  1  hour  in  the 
winter  school. 

24.  Singing. 

First  and  second  classes:  Four-part  singing— 1  hour  in  summer;  I  hour  in  winter; 
I  hotir  in  the  winter  school. 

25.  Physical  training. 

First  and  second  classes:  Military  instruction— 2^  hours  in  summer. 
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26.  Lecture  exercises. 

First  and  second  classes:  Lectures  by  students  on  subjects  chosen  by  tLemselves 
from  the  field  of  agriculture;  general  discussion— 2  hours  in  winter;  2  hours  in  the 
winter  school. 

Attached  to  the  school  is  a  farm  of  100  acres,  comprising  fields,  meadows,  vegetable 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  stables,  with  45  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  and  15  hogs.  Under 
the  leadership  of  a  foreman  and  a  gardener,  the  pupils  take  part  in  all  the  practical 
work  afforded  by  this  farm.  This  work  naturally  falls  mainly  in  the  summer  term, 
at  which  time  the  first  class  has  48  hours  of  practical  work  per  week  and  the  second 
class  36  hours  per  week.    During  the  winter  they  have  14  and  9,  respectively. 


OPTIONAL  COXmSE  OF  STUDT  IV  HOME  ABTS  FOB  GIBLS. 

PIRST  TEAR. 

Sewing:  Selected  work — ^pincushion,  needlebooks,  napkin  ring,  coverlets,  hand- 
kerchief bag,  doll's  pillow  (in  order  to  acquire  facility  in  running  and  backstitch), 
finally  crossstitch  without  comers. 

Knitting:  Work  to  be  selected — dishcloth,  kettle  holder,  wristlets,  facings,  doll's 
cap  (for  acquiring  facility  in  plain  and  seamstitch) — maximum  number  of  stitches  36. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Knitting:  1.  Work  to  be  selected — one  pair  of  child's  stocldngs,  one  pair  of  mits, 
two  cotton  gloves  (the  first  stocking  or  glove  to  be  worked  by  the  teacher,  the  second 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  child). 

2.  A  doll's  cap  as  preliminary  practice  for  knitting  the  heel. 

Sewing:  1.  Pieces  to  be  selected — ^bib,  workbag,  napkin  holder,  with  quilting 
stitch,  seamstitch  and  crossstitch. 

2.  Hemming  of  handkerchiefs,  dust  cloths,  or  towels. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Knitting:  One  pair  child's  woolen  stockings  with  double  stitch. 

Sewing:  1.  Salt  or  vegetable  sack  as  practice  piece  for  backstitching  and  English 
seamstitching. 

2.  Pieces  to  be  selected — pincushion,  needlebook,  sleeve,  pillow,  book  cover, 
napkin  bag,  child's  cape  (in  order  to  give  practice  for  crossstitching  horizontal,  ver- 
tical,  interrupted,  and  zig-zag  series). 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

Knitting:  1.  One  pair  of  stockings  (double  stitch  and  name  worked  in). 

2.  Picot. 

Sewing:  Goat  with  English  seamstitching  and  flat-roll  seamstitching. 

NOTB.— In  the  third  and  fourth  years  special  training  is  to  be  given  in  correcting  mistakes  in  thestitdiea 
•nd  in  blind  stitdiing. 

FIFTH  TEAR. 

Knitting:  A  pair  of  stockings  (as  a  practice  piece  for  regular  sock  knitting  in  the 
sixth  y€#r). 

Crocheting:  Selected  work — dust  cloth,  cover,  neck  piece  (for  practice  in  various 
special  stitches  such  as  treble  stitch,  etc.). 

Sewing:  1.  One  pair  of  sleeves,  or  work  apron  (as  preliminary  work  for  fiat  roll 
seamstitch),  with  at  least  two  straight  and  two  diagonal  and  crossstitches. 

2.  A  very  small  child's  shirt  or  two  infant's  shirts. 

3.  A  workbag  (to  acquire  a  model  crossstitch  and  to  practice  initialing). 
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SIXTH  TSAB. 

Sewing:  1.  Birttonhole  work;  sewing  on  of  bands,  buttons,  rings,  etc. 
2.  Ghenuse,  ahoulder  straps  with  cut-out  arms,  and  two  small  chemises  or  one  bath 
robe. 

1.  Stocking  knitting—practice  in  running  stitch,  backstitch,  overcasting,  hems, 
filling  in,  open  and  closed  knitting. 

2.  Knitting  pair  of  stockings  as  work  in  between. 

SSYSNTH  TBAS. 

Knitting:  1.  Child's  woolen  jacket  (discussion  of  the  fcmn  of  knitting);  a  pair  of 
stockings  as  work  in  between. 
2.  Mending  and  darning  stockings;  patching. 

Sewing:  1.  Plain  sewing  on  practice  piece  and  on  articles  with  flat  seam. 
2.  Sewing  girl's  bib  apron,  or  two  small  kitchen  aprons,  or  a  chemise. 
Crocheting:  Pair  of  slippers. 

BIOHTH  YEAR. 

Knitting:  1.  Pair  of  gloves;  stocking  darning,  patching;  pricking  a  pattern. 

2.  Cutting. 

3.  Review  of  eversrthing  learned  on  stockings. 

4.  Practice  piece  on  cotton  mending  and  mending  of  colored  goods  (calico,  cotton, 
muslin,  wool);  mending  with  backstitch;  sewing  undeigarments. 

Crocheting:  Work  to  be  selected  (cap,  shawl,  jacket). 
NOTS.— When  oondltkmi  tlkiw,  Ui«  a&wtag  mMthtnt  may  be  need  in  the  eighth  year. 

NINTH  TEAR. 

No  change,  except  for  the  introduction  of  flannel  mending. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

1.  The  instruction  is  to  be  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  compulsory  course. 

2.  From  the  flrst  to  the  third  year  frequent  lessons  in  cutting  are  to  be  given;  from 
the  fourth  to  the  ninth  year  the  patterns  are  to  be  applied  to  the  making  of  articles  of 
an  easy  kind  by  the  children  themselves. 


THE  APPBEVTICESmP  SHOPS  OF  BEBHE. 

The  apprenticeship  shops  of  Berne  comprise  special  schools  for  machinists,  cabinet- 
makers, ornamental  ironworkers,  and  tinners  and  plumbers.  The  apprenticeship 
period  for  machinists  is  four  years;  for  the  other  divisions  three  years.  Applicants 
iar  admission  must  be  15  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good  common-school  education. 
An  entrance  examination  is  required  in  German,  arithmetic,  geometrical  drawing, 
and  freehand  drawing. 

The  commune  of  Berne  and  the  apprentice  or  his  parents  enter  into  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship contract,  whereby  the  two  are  mutually  bound  to  the  fulfillment  of  obliga- 
tions during  the  apprenticeship  period.  After  ^e  first  half  year  the  apprentices  are 
paid  nominal  wages*  of  from  5  to  15  cents  per  day.    The  working  day  is  9^  hours. 

An  idea  of  the  course  of  study  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  description  of 
the  program  of  the  machinists*  division: 

First   Year, 

Theoretical  instruction. 

Algebra:  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  monomials  and  polynomials; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity;  extracting  square  root  of 
decimals;  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  two  or  more  unknown  quantities. 
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Arithmetic:  Review  of  the  four  fundrnmental  proceases;  fractions  and  decimals  by 
means  of  examples  taken  from  industrial  practice;  wei^ts  and  measures;  percentage 
and  interest. 

Plane  Geometry:  Lines,  angles,  triangles,  parallelograms,  polygons;  the  circle; 
finding  the  perimeter  and  content  of  plane  figures;  solution  of  applied  problems. 

Drawing:  Projections— projection  of  simple  objects,  round,  oval,  and  prismatic 
flanges,  octagonal  nuts,  etc;  construction  of  ellipse,  oval,  parabola,  hyperbola,  cycloid, 
evolvent,  spirals,  and  their  application  in  machine  parts;  reproduction  of  simple 
bodies  in  outline  and  projection;  detail  drawings  of  simple  objects  to  scale.  Free- 
hand drawing— sketching  simple  machine  parts  from  models  in  rectangular  projec- 
tion to  scale;  sketching  in  parallel  perspective. 

Shop  instruction. 

Filing,  turning,  planing,  forging,  and  tempering;  making  simple  detail  pieces  f(nr 
machines,  etc. 

Second   Year, 

Theoretical  instruction. 

Mechanics:  The  most  important  forms  of  motion;  fundamental  laws  of  inertia  and 
of  reciprocal  action;  force;  the  laws  of  accderation;  energy  of  moving  bodies;  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces  in  a  plane,  with  different  points  of  application,  mo- 
mentum, equilibrium. 

Technology:  Lron  ore;  kinds  of  iron  and  their  nomenclature;  cast  iron;  malleable 
iron;  effects  of  foreign  elements  on  cast  iron;  fuels;  the  production  of  cast  iron;  the 
blast  furnace;  work  of  the  blast  furnace;  products  of  the  furnace  and  their  applica- 
tions; foundry  work;  production  of  malleable  pigs;  open  hearth  and  puddling  proc- 
esses; steel  (Bessemer  and  Siemens-Martin  processes);  cold  steel;  crucible  cast  steel; 
electric  recasting;  the  fashioning  of  malleable  iron;  rolling  mill;  steam  hammer; 
hydraulic  press;  steel  foundry;  manufacture  of  pipes;  cast-iron  pipes;  welded  steel 
pipes;  etc,  forms  of  iron  occurring  in  trade;  sheet  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  aluminum. 

Alloys:  Brass,  bronze,  aluminum  alloys. 

Arithmetic:  Simple  and  double  transmission;  pulley  and  cogwheel  transmissions. 
Gearings.  Change  wheels  on  lathes.  Calculating  labor  time  on  machine  work:  Turn- 
ing, drilling,  planing,  beading. 

Stereometry:  Solids;  calculation  of  surface  and  content;  weight  measurements; 
concrete  examples  from  the  industry. 

Drawing:  Exercises  in  sketching  machine  parts,  such  as  wheels,  cogs,  pulleys, 
couplings,  etc. 

Construction: 

(1)  Rivetin^^kinds  of  rivets;  soldering  rivets;  side-valve  laps;  fish  joints;  end- 
rivets;  triple  and  quadruple  butts. 

(2)  Bolts  and  screws— Whitworth  thread,  Sellers  thread;  S.  J.  thread;  flat  thread; 
trapezoid  thread;  gas  thread;  different  types  of  screws;  arrangements  of  screws;  tie 
bolts;  bedscrews  and  grapplings. 

(3)  Wedges— conduit,  coin-flat,  and  hoUow  wedges;  cross  wedge;  arrangement  of 
wedges  on  axles,  pistons,  shafts,  wheels,  windlass,  etc. 

(4)  Pulleys— hub,  spoke,  tire,  waste. 

(5)  Cogwheds— evolvents  and  cycloid  curves;  tooth  forms  for  in  and  out  toothing. 

Shop  instruction. 

Making  of  parts  of  machines,  apparatus,  etc. 

Third  year. 

Mechanics:  Parallel  forces;  gravity;  equilibrium;  lever,  inclined  plane;  wedge, 
screw,  etc. 
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Btudneas  composition:  Letters  and  bufiineas  papers  taken  from  actual  c<nnmerce; 
bills,  receipts,  notes,  advertisements,  requisitions,  notices,  etc.;  stamp  taxes,  rail- 
road and  mail  papers,  checks,  drafts,  etc. 

Bookkeeping:  Purpose  and  importance  of  bookkeeping  for  those  engaged  in  indus- 
try; keeping  the  necessary  books. 

Drawing:  Designing  of  whole  machines,  such  as  augurs,  planing  machines,  curiing 
machines,  turning  lathes,  etc.,  from  previous  sketches. 

Physics: 

First  quarter, — ^Heat:  Measurement  of  heat;  expansion  of  solids;  fluids,  and  gases; 
specific  heat;  sources  of  h^t;  conduction  and  radiation;  boiling  and  condensation; 
properties  of  steam;  atmosphmc  precipitation. 

Seeond  quarter, — ^Light:  Nature  of  light;  sources  of  light;  rapidity  of  light;  lig^t 
measurement;  reflection;  refraction;  lenses;  photographic  apparatus;  the  eye;  optical 
instruments. 

Third  quarter. — ^Magnetism  and  Electricity:  Characteristics  of  a  magnet;  production 
of  artificial  magnets;  units  of  measure;  lines  of  forces;  the  magnetic  field;  the  earth's 
magnetism;  conductors  and  nonconductors  of  electricity;  electric  current;  trans- 
formers; cloud  electricity;  lightning  rods. 

Fourth  quarter — Galvanism:  Direction  and  force  of  the  electric  current;  effect  of 
the  current  on  the  magnetic  needle;  electromagnetism;  chemical  effect  Ohm's  law; 
resistance;  Wheatstone  bridge;  the  galvanic  elements;  heat  and  light  effects;  induc- 
tion phenomena;  wireless  telegraphy;  telephone;  transmission  of  electricity;  munici- 
pal power  plant. 

Drawing:  Every  student  is  employed  for  one  month  steadily  in  the  drawing  divi- 
sion, where  he  is  charged  with  drawing  up  plans  for  the  workshop.  There  is  no  class 
instruction.  Instruction  is  given  entirely  by  means  of  experiments,  with  the  practical 
cooperation  of  the  students  in  carrying  out  and  repeating  experiments  and  measure- 
ments. 

Shop  instruction. 

Construction  and  assembling  of  complete  machines  according  to  original  plans; 
careful  putting  together  of  exact  machine  parts,  etc. 

Fourth  year. 

Motors:  Study  of  the  theory  of  energy;  work;  efl&ciency;  vital  force. 

Construction  and  use  of  power  motors,  such  as  wind  and  water  motors,  water  wheels, 
turbines,  axle  and  radial  turbines;  water-power  machines;  hot-air  engines;  gas 
engines;  benzine  motors;  gasoline  engines;  electric  motors;  direct  and  alternating 
current  motors. 


THE  ABTS  AND   CBAFTS   SCHOOL  OF  THE   CITT  OF  ZTTBICH. 

Course  of  Study  op  thb  Apprenticeship  Class  in  Furnfture  Making. 

Instruction  is  given  during  three  years  and  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.    Time 
of  instruction,  4  hours  a  week,  from  8  to  12  a.  m. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Knowledge  of  tools. 

2.  Explanation  and  handling  of  the  special  tools,  their  use  and  care. 

3.  Knowledge  of  materials. 

4.  Wood— its  treatment  and  care  before  and  during  working. 

5.  Simple  woodworking  in  pine,  etc. 

6.  Treatment  of  the  most  important  auxiliary  materials,  especially  of  glue. 

7.  Simple  joining,  mitering,  dovetailing,  chiseling,  mortising,  etc. 
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8.  Pinkhing  ample  pieces  of  cabmeiwork,  etc. 

9.  Tedmical  dnwing. 

10.  Shop  hygiene  (posture  of  the  body  at  the  workbendi,  etc.). 

SBCOND  TEAS. 

1.  Study  of  materials. 

2.  Care  of  the  wood  while  it  is  being  worked. 

3.  Gareoftools. 

4.  Kanufacture  and  repair  of  separate  parts  of  tools. 

5.  American  tools  and  their  use. 

6.  Transition  to  more  difficult  work. 

7.  Joining. 

8.  Doweling. 

9.  Veneering. 

10.  Finishing  of  simple  pieces  of  veneer. 

11.  Directions  for  staining  and  coloring  wood ;  mixing  of  special  stains. 

12.  Technical  drawing. 

13.  Explanation  of  detail  drawings. 

14.  Shop  hygiene. 

15.  Trade  bookkeeping. 

THIRD  YIEAR. 

1.  Study  of  materials. 

2.  Care  of  the  wood  while  being  worked. 

3.  Transition  to  a  finer  class  of  work. 

4.  Directions  for  the  easier  forms  of  inlaid  work. 

5.  Staining  and  coloring  wood  by  chemical  and  vegetable  dyes;  use  of  tannin. 

6.  Directions  for  polishing  and  waxing. 

7.  Work  on  the  woodworking  machine,  circular  and  band  saws,  use  of  machines 
(last  half  year). 

8.  Technical  drawing. 

9.  Detail  drawing. 

10.  Calculations. 

11.  Shop  hygiene. 

12.  Trade  bookkeeping. 


POSTEB  DISPLAYED  OH  THE  PUBLIC  BULLETIN  BOABDS  OF 

GEBEVA. 

REPUBLIC  AND  CANTON  OP  GENEVA. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 
Scholastic  Year  191t-lS. 

SECTION  OF  TRADES. 

Opening  of  elanea  and  toorkshopi  Tuesday,  August  tO,  at  7  a.  m. 

Apprenticeship  courses  for  the  following  trades:  Builder,  carpenter,  joiner,  cabinet- 
maker,  carriage  (and  automobile)  builder,  locksmith,  tinner,  and  plumber. 

A  special  course  in  building  and  in  preparation  of  stone  for  designen,  architects, 
masons,  and  stonecutters. 
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SBCnON  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

Opening  of  dosses  and  workshops  Tuesday^  August  tOy  atSa.m. 

C^eral  instruction:  Preparatory  course  in  drawing,  course  in  ornamentation  and 
drawing  from  nature,  course  in  representation  of  the  human  form,  decorative 
representation  with  living  models,  elements  of  architecture  applied  to  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  home,  course  in  decorative  composition  applied  to  all  the  artistic 
professions. 

Apprenticeship  courses  for  the  foUowing  artistic  industries:  Decorative  painting, 
molding,  carving,  jeweler  and  goldsmith's  trades,  painting  on  enamel,  enameling, 
iron  forging,  sculptiiring  in  stone  and  wood. 

Girls  are  admitted  in  the  Section  of  Industrial  Arts. 

SECTION  OF  MBCHANICB. 

Opening  of  classes  and  workshops  Tuesday,  August  tO,  at7  a,  m. 

It  is  fJie  aim  of  the  Section  of  Mechanics  to  produce  machinists  capable  of  applying 
tiie  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  they  have  received  and  of  quickly  familiariz- 
ing themselves  with  the  different  specialities  of  the  mechanical  industries. 

SBCnON  OF  CONSTRUCTION    AND   CIVIL   BNOINBBRINO    AND    SECTION  OF  AFFLIBD 
MECHANICS  AND  BLECTROTBCHNICS. 

Opening  of  classes  Monday,  September  t,at8a,m. 

These  two  sections  are  intended  to  train  technical  experts,  contractors,  foremen, 
managers,  and  inspectors  of  public  works  and  roads,  architectural  designers,  chiefe  of 
installation,  directors  of  public  service,  etc. ,  for  the  building  trades  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  for  the  electrotechnical  and  mechanical  industries. 

Requests  for  information  relative  to  the  conditions  of  admission  and  the  courses  of 
study  should  be  addressed  for  all  sections  to  The  Director  of  the  School,  Rue  de 
Lyon,  22. 

New  pupils  must  be  enrolled  at  the  Director's  oflBce,  Rue  de  Lyon,  22. 

1.  For  the  sections  of  Trades,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Mechanics,  Saturday,  August  17, 
from  8  to  11. 

2.  For  the  sections  of  Construction,  Civil  Engineering,  Applied  Mechanics,  Electro- 
technics,  Thursday,  August  29,  from  8  to  11. 

The  examinations  for  admission  will  take  place  in  the  respective  classrooms  or 
workshops,  as  follows: 

For  the  section  of  Trades,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Mechanics,  Monday,  August  19,  be- 
ginning at  8  a.  m. 

For  the  sections  of  Construction  and  Civil  Engineering,  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Electrotechnics,  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  30  and  31,  banning  at  8  a.  m. 

The  Councilor  of  State  in  Charge  of  the 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
W.  Rosier. 
Geneva,  August,  1912. 
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posTXB  unnD  st  the  vepaktmkmy  €fF  FUBHC  Dnrsuc- 
nov,  CAvnnr  gisita. 

AGRICTLTTR-tL  I53TRrmOX 


Tbe  Bull  ft  ■!  win  offer  dorxnf?  the  acadeBic  year  IDI2-U, 
flt^Mlf^  by  fffMBi  jm>(iifi,  romjEj  in  tk*  bdOovis^  isabfectc 

CwZOMCio*  «ffrydi  finus.— M.  John  Woil  FroCeanr  ot  ArtunculnBre. 

Fnnc-tMflrxofir  twihfw:  B«d  and  bbck  cmmBU.  n^banoL  fiMMiiiiil  cviti- 
Tatjott. — Gadioin^  and  kecpui^  of  frvita. — Uar  ol  the  firnk.  DiyiDg.  ^*^™g  ol 
cider, — FiDf  if  of  fruit  trees.  Diaejau^  panatcs,  and  hafwfnj  i— m.Ml  Hygnecf 
frnittrect.    Sa0eflbowMtothedutee«l9pecieL 

Fmctif^  excrriMt  in  piuitiB^  gialtxB^  imni*^  mad  vpkeepol  irvk  treoL 

Market  fm4ewfm§, — M,  Aoi^iiate  Ddoor,  hartindtnnBt-cvdeMr. 

■ecwe  the  wnA  iMJifiir  — flowiag  and 
otttf  tiaaapiaiitffig: — ^Toolf  aoad  j 

Bouaicm  of  erof^ — Orpaac  aad  rlwkil  lertiliMn  i 
CliarifW'ifinn  o<  rcfeUUca  in  accordance  with  &eir  Deeds.— Water  aad  i 
Cold  and  hot  teaca.—TlBie  o€  mring  o€  diffemi  ii^Hahiefc— QMnce  of  the  bcai 
yaritiea  for  aMrkel  iappij'. 

^ladjr  c^anmo/ ^e.— IL  MoBoaid,  TeteriHiT  SngeoiL 

General  amlooty  and  ptiynologj  of  donertic  aniaaliL  Study  q€  the  rital  portiMiB 
of  the  boiae  with  reference  to  the  indicationfl  that  they  gire  as  to  the  ^alne  ai  then 
aaimab  (practical  comae).— H^rgiene  of  rtiblee  aad  feeding  ai  doMaeriii  iniMilu. — 
Acqnaintance  with  the  bert  races  of  ■niMihiionnd  in  Switaeriand. 

Whu  grommg,'-M,  John  Bochaix^  AgroBOBikal  Engineer. 

of  Yineyarde:  Praning,  disbodding,  pinching,  etc  Attention  nee* 
in  cnltiration:  Flowing,  hoeing,  ralriBg  Manuring:  Farm  fertiliacn  and 
comptementary  of  commerciel  fertiliseiB.  Dioeaeci  of  the  vine:  Means  ai  prerention 
aad  fighting.  Harvesting  and  wine  making:  White  wines,  red  wines.  Gathering; 
presnng,  staring  in  ceflaia,  nse  of  yeast,  care  to  be  giren  to  wineL 

Rai$mg  of  bus, — M.  J,  Psintard,  Bccmastcr, 

General  considerations  on  bee  cnltme  widi  tiie  lae  of  novable  frames.  Katmal 
history  of  the  bee.  Anatomy  of  the  bee.  InstaDataon  of  a  beefaire.  IHfierent  styka 
of  beehxTes. 

These  courses  are  intended  not  only  for  the  regular  pupils  of  the  rural  secondary 
schools,  but  also  for  young  peoi^e  of  both  sexes  orer  15  who  hare  finiiiied  the  sixtii 
year  of  die  primary  schools. 

The  k$$onM  wiU  take  place  in  the  mormng  on  the  days  indicated  in  the  taUe  below. 
(Then  followed  a  time  schedule  of  courses  for  the  foQowing:  Arboriculture,  10  lessons; 
Market  gardening,  5  lessons;  Animal  life,  5  lessons;  Wine  growing,  6  lesKms;  Bee 
fsistng,  4  lesH>ns.  Places  where  lessons  were  giv^i:  Anieres,  Athenas,  Bemez, 
Compcsierca,  Jussy,  La  Flaine,  Meyrin,  Satigny,  Vandoeuvres,  Versoix.) 

Thk  CouNdLOB  OF  Statb  IN  Chabox  ow  Public  iNaTBUCnOM, 
W.  ROSIXB. 
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COXmSES  FOB  APPBEVTICE  GABDEVEBS,  CAVTOV  GEVEVA. 

Which  will  be  given 

Monday  and  Thursday  tvemngtfrom  Oct.  5  to  Mar.  4,  191 1,  at  the  Ecole  de  OnUli,  fcni 
floor,  rooms  8  and  10  {entrance  Rxu  GeneraUDu/our). 

(Theoooneinchemiitry  will  be  given  at  the  Honeekeeping  School,  Rue  Rooveui.) 


Committe  in  charge:  Messieurs  Moise  Duboule,  Petit-Saconnex,  president;  Marius 
Vitet,  Andre  Carrel,  Phillippe  Vachoux,  and  Henry  Hertxschuh. 

Supervisor:  Mr.  Marius  Vitet-  Grange-Canal. 


Instruction  for  the  First  Year. 
First  Course  (3  lessons,  from  7  to  9  o'clock), 

PRBPARATEON  OF  FLOWBR8  FOR  DECORATiyx  PURPOSES. 

Plrof .  Fritz  Hirt. 

Thursday,  Oct.  12.  Cut  flowers;  care  and  mounting  of  flowers. 

Monday,    Oct.    9.  Large  and  small  bouquets  for  celebrations,  weddings,  and  for 

personal  wear. 
Thursday,  Oct.  12.  Flower  baskets.    Floral  decorations  for  funerals. 

Second  Course  (6  lessons,  from  7. SO  to  9  o'clock). 

Housekeeping  School  on  the  Rue  Rousseau. 

chbhistrt. 

Ph>fessor:  Dr.  Mark  Juge. 

Monday,    Oct.  16.  Composition  of  bodies. 

Thursday,  Oct.  19.  The  air,  its  composition. 

Monday,    Oct.  23.  Oxygen;  combustion  and  respiration. 

Thursday,  Oct.  26.  Water;  substances  dissolved  in  ordinary  water. 

Monday,    Oct.  30.  Acids. 

Thursday,  Nov.  2.  Salts. 

Tkird  Course  (7  lessons,  from  7. SO  to  9  o'clock). 

BOTANY. 

Professor:  Dr.  Alfred  Lendner. 

Monday,    Nov.  6.  Qennination;  different  parts  of  the  seed;  study  of  plantules. 

Thursday,  Nov.  9.  The  cell  and  tissues. 

Monday,    Nov.  13.  The  root;  its  various  forms  and  functions. 

Thursday,  Nov.  16.  The  stem;  conformation,  anatomy  of  a  ligneous  stem. 

Monday,    Nov.  20.  The  leaf;  conformation  and  notdungs;  functions. 

Thursday,  Nov.  23.  Chlorophyl  assimilation;  transpiration. 

Monday,    Nov.  27.  Respiration.    Ptoasites.    Insectivorous  plants. 
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Fourth  Course  (5  Usioru^  from  7, SO  to  8  o'c2odb).  ^ 

MA&KBT  OARDENINO. 

VvAe&Bor.  M.  Auguste  Dufour. 

Thursday,  Nov.  30.  The  kitchen  garden  and  the  market  garden. 
Monday,    Dec.    4.  Toola. 

Thursday,  Dec.  7.  MultiDlication.  Seeding,  setting  out  and  bedding. 
Thursday,  Dec.  14.  Chemical  and  organic  fertilisers;  rotation  of  crops. 
Monday,    Dec.  18. 

Ftfth  Coune  {6  lessons,  from  7  JO  to  9  o'dock). 

ASBORICULTUBE. 

Professor:  John  Wolf. 

Thursday,  Dec.  21.  Nurseries;  planning  and  cultivation. 

Thursday,  Jan.    4.  Preliminary  work;  trenching,  fertilizing,  manuring. 

Monday,    Jan.    8.  Multiplication;  setting  out,  training  of  young  trees. 

Thursday,  Jan.  11.  Multiplication;  cuttings  and  layering. 

Monday,    Jan.  15.  Planting  and  up-keep. 

Thursday,  Jan.  18.  The  growing  and  developing  of  trees  in  the  nursery. 

Sixth  Course  (5  lessons,  from  7,S0  to  9  o^dod). 

AKBORICULTUBB  AFFLIBD  TO  TSUIT  TBJIK8. 

Professor:  M.  Elie  Neury. 
Monday,    Jan.  22.  Ph>pagation  of  fruit  trees,  general  attention. 
M    d         J       20   ^^^^  ^^^  ^  trees  bearing  fruit  with  seeds  and  with  sUnttf      *9- 
ThSrsdlV,  ^b.  21 J     mentary  instruction  in  pruning. 
Monday,    Feb.    5.  Insects;  diseases  and  treatment. 

Seventh  Couru  (7  lessons,  from  7. SO  to  9  o^dodt).  . 

FLOMCULTURB. 

Professor:  M.  Ernest  Dubois. 

M    da        P  h  lo  j^^^^*^**^  *^^  ^^  frames;  general  care,  heating,  aeration,  etc. 
Thursday,  Feb.  15.1Multiplication;  seedlings,  cuttings,  layering;  resetting  and  pot- 
Monday,    Feb.  19./    ting. 
Thursday,  Feb.  22.  Pruning  and  pinching. 
Monday,    Feb.  26.  FertOizers;  composts  and  vegetable  earth. 
Thursday,  Feb.  29.  Water  and  watering. 

Instruction  in  the  Second  Year. 

First  Course  {4  lessons), 

PREPARATION  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES. 

Professor:  M.  Fritz  Hirt. 
(FromTtoOo'filook.] 

Tliursday,  Oct.   5.  Cut  flowers;  care  and  mounting  of  flowers. 
Monday,    Oct.   9.  Large  and  small  bouquets  for  celebrations,  weddings,  and  for  per- 
sonal wear. 
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Tlmnday,  Oct.  12.  Flower  baskets;  iancy  arrangements. 

[Fiom  S  to  0  o'ok)^] 

Monday,    Oct.  16.  Floral  arrangements  for  funerals;  contests  with  prizes. 

Second  Course  (6  lessons,  from  7. SO  to  9  o'clock). 

BOTANY. 

Professor:  Dr.  Alfred  Lendner. 

Thursday,  Oct.  19.  Growth  of  branches;  budding  and  grafting. 

Monday,    Oct.  23.  The  flower;  the  different  parts  that  constitute  it. 

Thursday,  Oct.  26.  Pollinization  and  fecundation;  rdle  of  insects,  of  the  wind,  etc. 

Monday,  Oct.  30.  Fruit  and  seeds;  dissemination;  rdle  of  animals,  of  the  water,  of 
the  wind. 

Thursday,  Nov.   2.  Classification  of  plants — crjrptogamous,  phanerogamous. 

Monday,  Nov.  6.  Monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons;  principal  ftunilies  with  exam- 
ples. 

Third  Covaru  (4  U$aons^from  7  to  9  o^dock). 

CUI/nVATION  OF  OBNAmMTAIi  TRBB8. 

Professor:  John  Wolf. 

Thursday,  Nov.   9.  Ornamental  trees  and  budies.    Qeneral  ideas. 
Monday,    Nov.  13.  Gone  bearing  trees.    General  ideas. 

Thnr^A     Nov  16  f^'*^^^  ^V  detached  branches  by  eyes  or  buds,  by  using  a  spot 
M    d         Nov'  20  I    ^^"*  below  a  former  graft  or  by  inoculation.     With  practical 
^'  '       I    demonstrations. 

Fourth  Course  (4  lessons). 

CITLTUBS  OF  FBUIT  TRBSB. 

Professor:  Elie  Neury. 

Pruning  to  increase  fniitfulness;  disbudding,  pinching,  training 
on  walls,  etc. 


Thursday,  Nov.  23. 
Monday,  Nov.  27. 
Thursday,  Nov.  30.. 
Monday,     Dec.    4.  Grafting  of  fruit  trees;  practical  demonstrations. 


F^th  Course  (7  lessons,  from  7,$0  to  9  o'clock), 

FLORICUi;rURE. 

Professor:  Ernest  Dubois. 


TOursda"^'  D^  j^Hannful  insects;  diseases  and  treatment. 
Monday,    Dec.  18.  Winter  treatment. 


Thursday,  Dec.  21. 
Thursday,  Jan.  4. 
Monday,  Jan.  8. 
Thursday,  Jan.  11. 


duysanthemiuns;  multiplication,  cultivation,  cryptogamous  dis- 
eases, insects  and  treatment. 

Pinks,  varieties,  species,  cultivation  and  diseases. 


Sicth  Course  (4  lessons,  from  7  JO  to  9  o'clock). 
Housekeeping  School  on  Rue  Rouaseau. 

CHEHI8TRT. 

Professor:  Dr.  Mark  Juge. 
Monday,    Jan.  15.  Nitrogen  and  ammonia.    Their  rdle  in  the  life  of  plants. 
Thursday,  Jan.  18.  Nitrogenous  fertUijcers. 
Monday,    Jan.  22.  Phosphorus  and  phosphorous  fertilizers. 
Thursday,  Jan.  2^,  Potassium  and  potassium  fertilizers. 
7608**— 14 8 
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Seventh  Course  {5  U$se»&tfiam  7. SB  to  9  o^dock). 

MARKET   OAJtDENINQ. 

ProfesBor:  Auguste  Dufour. 

Monday,    Jan.  29.  Watering  and  irrigation. 

Thursday,  Feb.    1.  Harmful  insects,  diseases  and  treatment. 

Monday,    Feb.    5.  Seeds,  cultivmtaaBctfaeed-beuJfig  plants,  harvesting. 

Thursday,  Feb.    8.  The  best  varieties  of  vegetables  to  cultivate . 

Monday,    Feb.  12.  Asparagus.    Varieties  and  cultivation. 

JX9M  OouTM  («  2MfOfi#,  from  7.90  <9  9  o'eMc). 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

Pwtospr:  Bohwt  KoUar. 


Plans  of  parks  and  gardens;  preparatory  details;  practical  demon- 
strations. 


TliuiBday,  Feb.  15. 
Monday,  Feb.  19. 
Thursday,  Feb.  22. 
Monday,  Feb.  26. 
Thursday,  Feb.  29. 
Sunday,     Mar.    3.  Outline  made  on  the  fi^ 


Surveying  of  a  plan;  outline,  planting,  perspectives  and  esthetics; 


Monday,  March  4$  Auditorium  (ett  t. 90  p.m.). 

Visits  to  fields  under  cultivation,  florists  gardeos  and  market  gardens  and  nurseries, 
with  practical  lessons,  will  be  announced  latar. 

The  Councilob  bF  State  in  Charge  of  the 
DETAsmsirr  op  Public  Instbuction, 
W.  B08IB&. 

Geneva,  September ^  1911. 

POSTEB  ISSX7ED  BT  THE  CAlTTOir  OF  aSKBTA. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  courses  in  agriculture  provided  for  by  the  act  of  the  25th  of  February,  1903, 
will  begin  Monday,  the  4th  of  November,  at  the  Chatelaine  Cantonal  School  of  Horti- 
coltuie.    They  will  end  about  tiie  l8k  d  MardL 

The  course  of  lectures  extends  over  two  yeais  and  compiiaes  the  folkming  bffftndMe: 

raiST  YKAR.  OQKO  YXAB. 

Ere.  per  wk.  Hla.  ptr  «k. 

Animal  lite  andhygieiis 3  ma* 3 

Agrlciiltixre. 4  i 3 

Market  gardening a  3 

Aborlculture 2  2 

Agricultural  aooounta.^ 2  2 

Machinery  and  appUsnoeB 1  3 

Vlnegiowlng 4  a 2 

Beeculture 1  ianoes 1 

Drainage 1  1 

Fwnoh 2  I 

Oaometry,  sarresring,  and  raenmrstlon 1  2 

Botany 1  j,  and  mensuration 2 

Zoology »  1 

Anatomy,  nhysiokffy.flnt  aid  to  the  ip^ured..  1  nr,  and   flnt  aid  to  the  1 


ChomiBtfy  (theoreticai  and  praotioaLV. &  ..... 

Civic  invbnotkni. 1  al  and  pimctlcal) 6 

Physios. 1  I 

Oahinetwork  and  wagon  making 3  1 
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The  coiurses  in*  agriculture  are  open  to  the  reg;ular  students  and  visitors. 

Young  people  of  about  15  years  of  age  are  admitted  as  regular  students,  provided 
they  have  received  sufficient  previous  instruction. 

Regular  pupils  are  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  school  at  Chatelaine.  Very  careful 
surveillance  is  exercised  over  them.  The  cost  of  board  is  as  follows:  For  pupils  of 
Swiss  nationality  living  in  the  Canton,  20  francs  per  month;  for  pupils  of  foreign 
nationality  whose  parents  are  established  in  the  Canton,  60  francs  per  month.  Visi- 
tors pay  a  fixed  charge  of  2  francs  per  course. 

Scholarships  may  be  granted  to  deserving  pupils  who  make  a  written  request,  explain- 
ing their  reasons,  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  lessons  will  be  given,  as  a  rule,  every  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  1  to 
6  p.  m.  Saturday  afternoon  is  reserved  for  visits  to  museums,  farms,  and  institutions 
having  to  do  with  agriculture. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  deserved  it  by  their 
work  and  the  resvXts  of  their  examinations. 

For  information  and  matriculation  apply,  beginning  with  the  present  date,  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Hdtel  de  ville,  10,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  School 
at  Chatelaine. 

The  Councilor  of  State  in  Charge  of  the 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
\V.  Rosier. 

Geneva,  August  12 ^  1912. 
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Agricultural  education,  enrollment,  and  work,  42;  posterB  iaeued  by  Canton  of  GJeneva, 
110,  114-115. 

Agricultural  school,  Canton  of  Zurich,  couise  of  study,  99-104. 

Apprenticeship  school,  enrollment,  Berne,  27. 

Apprenticeship  shops,  39-40,  105-107. 

Apprenticeship  system,  38-39. 

AppropriAtions,  education,  16. 

Arithmetic,  instruction,  continuation  schools,  63. 

Arts  and  crafts  school,  Zurich,  course  of  study,  107-108. 

Berne,  apprenticeship  school,  27;  apprenticeship  ejiops,  course  of  study,  105-107; 
boys'  secondary  school,  program  of  studies,  80-84;  continuation  school,  25,  27; 
gymnasium,  24-25,  85-92;  description  of  schools,  24-27;  enrollment  in  principal 
schools,  26-27;  primary  schools,  24,  37;  secondary  schools,  24,  80-89;  total  popu- 
lation, 26;  trade  schools,  25-26;  vocational  school  for  girls,  26. 

Berne  (Canton),  compulsory  school  period,  20;  German  primary  schools,  coune  of 
study,  74-79;  teachers,  term  of  office,  33-34. 

.  Biefer,  J.,  Organization  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  continuation  nchools,  60-73. 

Buildings,  school.    See  School  buildings. 

Cantonal  school  systems,  general  characteristicB,  17-18. 

Child  study,  characteristics,  13-14. 

Children,  national  consideration  for,  14;  rearing,  instruction,  53. 

Church  seminaries,  teachers,  32-33. 

Civics,  instruction,  continuation  schools,  63-64. 

Classification  of  schools,  18-26. 

Classroom,  spirit  of,  12-14. 

Classrooms,  arrangement,  36-37. 

Commercial  continuation  schools,  enrollment,  22. 

Commercial  education,  course  of  study,  42-43. 

Compulsory  attendance,  15,  24,  19-20. 

Continuation  schools,  general,  Berne,  25,  27;  household  economics,  40-60;  obligatory 
and  voluntary,  21-22;  oiganization  and  methods  of  instruction,  60-73;  supervision, 
o9. 

Cooking  and  household  courses,  27,  50-57. 

Coursee  of  study,  agricultural  school,  Canton  of  Zurich,  99-104;  agriculture,  posters 
issued  by  Canton  of  Geneva,  110,  114-115;  apprenticeship  shops,  Berne,  105-107; 
arts  and  crafts  school,  Zurich,  107-108;  city  gymnasium,  Berne,  85-92;  conmiercial 
education,  42-43;  continuation  schools,  62-68;  gardeners'  apprentices.  Canton  of 
Geneva,  111-114;  German  primary  schools.  Canton  of  Berne,  74-79;  home  arts  for 
giris,  104-105;  home  arts  school,  Winterthur,  95-97;  household  economics,  contin- 
uation schools,  47-60;  housekeeping  school,  Geneva,  92-95;  secondary  school, 
Berne,  80-84;  typical  daily  programs,  97-09;  Zurich  Teachers'  Seminary,  27-32. 

Democracy  in  education,  10-11. 

Desks,  school,  36. 

Domestic  service,  courses,  41. 

Drawing,  important  element,  38;  continuation  schools,  63. 

117 
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Educational  ideals,  9-12. 

Elementary  schools,  public,  Federal  aid,  15-16. 

Elementary  trade  schools,  Berne,  25. 

Evening  schools.    See  Continuation  schools. 

Excursions  and  play,  teachers  partake  in,  14. 

Expenditures  for  education,  canton,  commune,  and  confederation,  18. 

Fanners,  system  of  mortgage  banks,  10. 

Federal  aid,  public  elementary  schools,  15-16. 

Federal  Polytechnic  6cho(^  Zurich,  41. 

Gardeners,  apprentices,  course  of  study,  111-114. 

Geneva,  housekeeping  school,  course  cH  study,  92-95. 

Geneva  (Canton),  agricultural  education,  110;  agricultural  poster,  114-115;  prardeners* 
apprentices,  111-114;  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  poster,  106-109. 

German  primary  schools.  Canton  of  Berne,  course  of  study,  74-79. 

Girls,  education  in  home  arts,  104-105;  enrollment  in  continuation  schools,  22;  voca- 
tional schools,  20,  26.    See  also  Women. 

Government,  system  of  cooperation  for  common  good,  10-11.    See  aUo  Federal  aid. 

Gymnasiums,  24-27,  37. 

Higher  technical  schools,  41. 

Home  arts  for  girls,  course  of  study,  104-105. 

Home-arts  school,  Winterthur,  course  of  study,  95-97. 

Household  economics,  continuation  schools,  22,  41,  46-60. 

Housekeeping  school,  Geneva,  course  of  study,  92-95. 

Hygiene,  instruction,  continuation  schools,  64-65. 

Industrial  arts,  instruction,  40-42. 

Industrial  museums,  40. 

Kasser,  Ernest,  A  greeting  to  our  little  ones,  45-^6. 

Kindeigartens,  types,  lS-19. 

Languages,  official,  Swiss  Republic,  15. 

Lausanne,  University  of,  technical  schools,  41. 

Lucerne,  compulsory  attendance,  20. 

Maps.    See  Wall  maps. 

Merchants'  school,  enrollment,  Berne,  27. 

Methods  of  instruction,  14;  continuation  schools,  71-72. 

'  'Middle  schools, ''  explanation  of  term,  23. 

Moral  training,  continuation  schools,  64. 

Museums,  industrial,  40. 

National  department  of  industries,  and  apprenticeship  system,  38-39. 

Nonobligatory  schools,  22-27. 

Oral  instruction,  prevaOing  method,  14. 

Part-time  schools,  compulsory  attendance,  19. 

Pedagogical  instruction,  methods,  Zurich  Teachers'  Seminary,  30. 

Pensions,  teachers.    8u  Teachers'  pensions. 

Pestalozzi,  spirit  dominant  in  Swiss  schools,  12-13. 

Posters,  department  of  public  instruction.  Canton  of  Geneva,  10^110. 

Primary  schools,  Berne,  24,  26;  Gennan,  Canton  of  Berne,  course  of  study,  74-79. 

Private  and  special  schools,  23. 

Progymnasium,  enrollment,  Berne,  26. 

Promotions,  teachers,  14. 

Pupils,  relation  of  teachers,  13-14. 

Recruits,  examination,  16;  preparatory  courses  in  schools,  22. 
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Salaries,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  salaries. 

School  buildings,  arrangement,  3^7. 

School  for  Industrial  Arts,  Geneva,  careers  of  graduates,  12. 

School  kitchen,  instruction  in  household  economics,  59-60. 

School  supervision,  35. 

School  system,  general  view,  15-27;  influence  of  the  General  Government,  15-16; 
sources  of  data  regarding,  7-8.    See  also  Cantonal  school  system. 

Schools,  classification,  lS-26. 

Schools  of  arts  and  crafts,  40,  108-109. 

Secondary  schools,  Berne,  24,  26;  curriculum,  22;  definition,  22;  teachers,  33-34. 

Secondary  technical  schools,  40-41. 

Sewing.    See  Hoiisehold  economics. 

Silk  weaving,  schools,  40. 

Students,  graduates,  pursuits,  11-12. 

Swiss  Confederation,  constitution  of  1874,  provision  for  education,  15. 

Swiss  Union  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  apprenticeship  system,  38-39. 

Switzerland,  cooperation  for  common  good,  9-10;  Federal  aid  to  education,  15-17; 
paucity  of  natural  resources,  9;  system  of  mortgage  banks,  10;  telegraph  system,  10. 

Teachers,  church  seminaries,  32-33;  election,  33;  gardens,  37;  love  for  children,  13; 
pensions,  status,  34;  relations  to  children,  12-14;  salaries,  16,  34;  secondary  schools, 
33-34;  stability  of  profession,  27;  tenure  of  office,  13-14,  33-34. 

Teaching,  admission  to  profession,  27. 

Technical  shcools,  higher,  41;  percentage  of  graduates  who  come  to  United  States, 
11-12;  secondary,  40-41. 

Telegraph  system,  10. 

Textbooks,  continuation  schools,  72-73. 

Textbooks  and  supplies,  free,  20-21. 

Tiel  Technical  School,  careers  of  graduates,  11-12. 

Trade  continuation  schools,  enrollment,  21-22,  27. 

Trade  schools,  elementary,  25;  special,  Berne,  25-26. 

Turgan,  term  of  office  of  teachers,  33. 

United  States,  and  graduates  of  Swiss  technical  schools,  11-12. 

Universities,  faculties,  23. 

Vocational  education,  continuation  schools,  65,  67;  description,  38-43;  Federal  aid, 
16-17;  girls,  Berne,  26-27. 

Wall  maps,  Switzerland,  free  distribution  io  schools,  17. 

Watchmaking,  schools,  40. 

Winterthur,  home-arto  school,  course  of  study,  95-97. 

Women,  instruction,  household  economics,  46-60;  professional  courses,  41-42;  voca- 
tional training,  41.    See  aUo  Girls. 

Zurich,  agricultural  school,  course  of  study,  99-104;  arts  and  crafts  school,  course  of 
study,  107-108;  election  of  teachers,  34. 

Zurich  Teachers'  Seminary,  course  of  study,  27-32. 
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LFITER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  27,  1913, 

Sm:  With  the  rapid  growth  of  American  cities  and  the  large 
increase  in  their  industrial  population,  the  problems  of  city  school 
administration  are  becoming  more  complex  and  diflBcult.  These  prob- 
lems are  different  for  different  cities  and  can  seldom  if  ever  be  solved 
by  imitation.  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  schools 
of  one  large  city  can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  in  working  out  plans  for  the 
better  administration  of  the  schools  of  another.  This  helpfulness 
may  be  all  the  greater  if,  while  some  of  the  conditions  in  the  two 
cities  are  quite  similar,  others  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  amount  to  con- 
trast, as  is  the  case  with  the  large  cities  of  England  and  America. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  desire  in  this  country  for  a  better 
general  knowledge  of  English  schools,  I  have  asked  Mr.  I.  L.  Kandel, 
of  Manchester,  England,  to  prepare  for  this  bureau  a  manuscript  on 
the  public  schools  of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  those  problems  which 
have  more  recently  assumed  importance  in  American  cities.  In 
collecting  material  for  this  manuscript,  Mr.  Kandel  visited  the  cities 
and  studied  their  schools  carefully  at  first  hand.  His  knowledge  of 
schools  and  general  conditions  in  America  has  enabled  him  to  give  the 
subject  such  treatment  as  to  make  his  study  especially  helpful  to 
American  teachers  and  school  officers.  I  recommend  that  the  manu- 
script be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


English  education  at  the  present  time  oflfers  many  points  of  inter- 
est, and  an  account  of  the  systems  of  elementary  education  of  Lon- 
don, the  world  metropolis,  of  Manchester,  the  center  of  the  world's 
cotton  industry,  and  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  centers 
of  the  world,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  educational  activity  of  other  cities  of  England.  The  effects  of 
the  changes  introduced  in  educational  administration  by  the  educa- 
tion act  of  1902  can  now,  after  a  decade,  begin  to  be  evaluated  and  the 
promise  for  the  future  to  be  estimated.  Education  has  become  a 
public  concern,  as  it  never  was  before  in  English  education,  and  the 
duty  of  the  commimity  to  the  rising  generation  is  more  liberally 
interpreted.  Hence,  education  now  means  something  more  than  the 
mere  provision  of  schools;  it  includes  care  for  the  physical  and  moral 
development,  as  well  as  the  instruction,  of  all  children.  The  work  of 
the  school  also  presents  many  interesting  aspects,  for  it  now  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  a  process  of  development  which  has  imlimited  possi- 
biUties  for  the  future.  If  the  author  has  succeeded  in  arousing  an 
interest  in  the  subject  presented  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  due  to 
the  unfailing  courtesy  and  good  will  of  the  school  officials,  head 
teachers,  and  their  assistants  in  the  cities  visited.  The  author  ex- 
presses his  acknowledgmen  t  of  the  valuable  help  and  criticism  received 
from  his  friends,  Mr.  I.  Shaer  and  Dr.  Peter  Sandiford. 

I.  L.  K. 

Manchester,  Engij^^nd,  May,  1913, 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


Chapter  I. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

There  is  probably  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  education  to  the 
remarkable  activity  and  progress  which  have  characterized  English 
education  in  all  its  branches  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 
It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  influences  which  retarded  its  development 
in  the  last  century,  the  social,  political,  and  religious  interests,  had 
entirely  disappeared.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  revolution  h&s  taken  place,  or  that  a  national 
scheme  suddenly  sprang  into  being  by  the  will  of  some  legislative 
body.  Such  a  rapid  change  would  be  alien  to  the  English  political 
theory,  which  prefers  progress  to  be  slow  and  calculated,  and  intro- 
duces compulsory  legislation  when  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  it.  The 
theory  of  State  control  in  education  has,  however,  gradually  been 
accepted,  and  the  importance  of  a  national  system  of  education  is 
generally  recognized,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  surrender  to  the  State 
that  local  and  private  freedom  which  has  always  been  enjoyed  in 
this  matter.  The  State,  imder  the  new  system,  aims  to  furnish  those 
conditions  which  make  possible  the  exercise  of  local  freedom  in  the 
interest  of  a  well-coordinated  and  progressive  system  of  education. 
'^Hence  the  central  Government,  through  its  education  department, 
■  merely  acts  in  an  advisory  and  supervisory  capacity,  and  encourages 
;  local  effort  by  financial  assistance,  if  certain  minimum  standards  are 
i^bserved.  The  control  which  the  State  exercises  is  accordingly 
financial,  but  otherwise  no  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  local 
authorities,  who  are  at  liberty,  if  they  can  afford  it,  to  use  their  inde- 
pendence in  their  own  way,  conduct  any  experiments  they  please, 
and  remain  free  from  central  control,  provided  that  they  bear  the 
expenses  themselves.  Thus  the  principle  of  devolution  is  applied  to 
the  administration  of  education,  and,  though  the  framework  of  a 
national  system  is  already  in  existence,  there  is  no  approximation  to 
the  centralized  and  bureaucratic  systems  of  France  or  Germany. 
The  ultimate  responsibility  for  education  accordingly  rests  with  the 
local  authority.  This  principle  of  freedom  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  all  branches  of  English  education,  and  is  carried  through  to  the 
individual  school.  While  this  doctrine  of  freedom  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  the  English  system,  it  h  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  of  many  of  its  weaknesses. 
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One  of  the  factors  which  long  stood  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  a  national  system  was  the  religious  question,  which  was  the  origin  of 
and  still  is  responsible  for  a  dual  system  of  elementary  schools.  But 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  difRculties  which  surround  the 
problem  of  control  and  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  are  not  so 
great  now  as  they  once  were  and  that  a  complete  settlement  is  in 
sight.  In  fact,  in  the  present  discussion  of  educational  reform  the 
reJigious  diflBculty  hardly  receives  any  attention.  There  still  remains 
the  social  question,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  will 
ever  be  established  in  England  a  system  as  national  as  that  of  America 
or  comparable  to  the  Einheitsschule  demanded  by  some  reformers  in 
Germany.  It  seems  certain  that  there  will  always  be  schools  which 
serve  class  interests,  and  many  of  the  leaders  of  English  thought 
support  the  retention  of  private  schools,  which  can  perform  their 
work  without  any  restrictions  from  an  external  body  and  make  such 
contributions  as  they  are  able  in  the  way  of  educational  experiments. 
Since  these  institutions  are  likely  to  be  sufficiently  wealUiy  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  State  aid,  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in 'remaining 
apart  from  a  centrally  administered  national  system  of  education. 
The  possibility,  however,  of  inspecting  private  schools,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  some  schools  in  the  New  England  States  are  inspected, 
has  been  suggested. 

.  The  central  authority  for  the  administration  of  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  created  in  1899 
to  replace  the  Education  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  with  some  few  exceptions  is  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  all  branches  of  education.  Its  functions  are  to  see 
that  the  statutes  bearing  on  education  are  observed  and  to  administer 
the  grants  in  respect  of  education.  Through  the  grants  the  board  is 
enabled  to  exercise  an  indirect  control  on  the  education  of  the  country. 
It  issues  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  various  branches  of 
education,  which  serve  as  conditions  for  earning  the  Government 
grant.  In  reference  to  elementary  education  the  board  publishes 
annually  a  Code  of  Regulations  for  Public  Elementary  Schools  in 
EIngland,  whicLis  laid  before  Parliament  and  thus  acquires  the  force 
of  law.  The  code  deals  with  such  matters  as  the  curriculum,  teaching 
staff,  premises,  accommodation,  equipment,  the  grants,  attendance, 
etc.,  but  in  each  case  only  lays  down  the  minimum  requirements 
compatible  with  efficiency.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent 
years  to  leave  more  freedom  to  the  local  authorities  even  in  these 
matters,  without  insisting  on  the  prior  approval  of  the  board  or  its 
inspectors.  Thus  local  authorities  may  make  experiments  in  the 
curriculum  and  changes  in  the  time-tables  without  special  notifica- 
tion. The  code,  in  giving  the  number  of  subjects  which  may  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  does  not  insist  that  any  one  of 
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these,  with  the  exception  of  physical  training,  shall  be  included  in  the 
curriculum,  nor  is  any  time  allotment  given  for  each  subject,  except 
in  the  case  of  special  subjects  like  handicrafts,  domestic  subjects,  and 
physical  training.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  attendances,  only  the 
minimum  of  400  sessions  per  pupil  is  definitely  required  for  the  grant. 
The  board  also  issues  ''Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers 
and  Others  Concerned  in  the  Work  of  Public  Elementary  Schools," 
giving  advice  and  suggestions  on  methods  of  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  but  does  not  insist  on  the  introduction  of  these 
methods  in  the  schools.  Except  in  a  few  subjects  the  board  does  not 
publish  syllabuses  of  the  school  subjects  and  does  not  require  the  use 
of  these,  although  for  special  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  train- 
ing, it  may  recommend  the  employment  of  the  official  syllabus.  The 
board  has  xmdoubtedly  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  in 
the  country  to  the  improvement  of  education  by  these  indirect  means, 
but  the  point  that  must  be  emphasized  is  that  the  eflForts  and  initia- 
tive of  the  individual  teacher  or  head  teacher  are  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  or  discouraged,  provided  that  they  can  be  justified.  Th© 
policy  of  the  board  is  well  stated  in  the  "  Suggestions  "  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  only  uniformity  of  practice  that  the  Board  of  Education  desire  to  see  in  the 
teaching  of  the  public  elementary  schools  is  that  each  teacher  shall  think  for  him- 
self, and  work  out  for  himself,  such  methods  of  teaching  as  may  use  his  powers  to  the 
best  advantage  and  be  best  suited  to  the  particular  needs  and  conditions  of  the  school. 
Uniformity  of  details  in  practice  (except  in  the  mere  routine  of  school  management) 
is  not  desirable,  even  if  it  were  attainable.  But  freedom  implies  a  corresponaing 
responsibility  in  its  use.^ 

The  board  also  issues  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers,  for 
secondary  schools,  schools  of  art,  and  technical  schools;  it  is  the 
one  potent  force  for  the  unification  of  standards  and  the  promotion 
of  progress  in  education  at  the  present  time. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  superintend  the  observ- 
ance of  the  code  and  regulations  by  the  local  education  authorities 
and  report  .on  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  inspections  of 
elementary  schools  do  not  take  place  at  regular  intervals,  nor  is 
formal  notice  of  an  intended  visit  given  by  the  inspectors.  It  is  a 
common  practice  not  to  visit  schools  which  are  under  an  efficient 
head  teacher  as  frequently  as  schools  which  seem  to  require  closer 
attention.  But  in  either  case  a  school  may  not  be  inspected  for 
periods  of  a  year  or  more.  The  inspectors  are  required  to  r^ort  not 
only  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  but  also  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  buildings  and  their  sanitary  condition.  Supervision,  in  the 
sense  of  inspecting  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 

1  The  latest  code  provides  that:  "The  Board  of  Education,  or  the  inspector  who  visits  the  school,  may 
require  any  syllabus  to  be  submitted  lor  ^proval.  The  board  may  require  the  modifloation  of  any 
syllabus  which  is  unsuitable."— Ed. 
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teacher,  is  not  attempted  by  the  board.  The  inspectors  may  discuss 
and  oflFer  suggestions  on  the  syllabuses  drawn  up  by  the  head  teachers, 
and  they  may  confer  with  the  teachers  on  shortcomings  in  their 
methods  of  instruction,  but  for  purposes  of  improvemerdTthe  relations 
are  not  sufficiently  sustained.  It  always  remains  in  the  power  of  the 
local  education  authority  to  act  on  an  adverse  report  from  the  inspec- 
tors on  a  school  or  teacher.  The  inadequacy  of  the  inspectorial  staff 
from  this  point  of  view  can  not  be  denied,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  supervision  of  teachers  is  intended  to  be  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  inspectors.  Whether  the  numerous  criticisms 
passed  on  inspectors  is  due  to  a  general  misconception  of  their  duties 
or  merely  to  some  of  the  differences  which  have  prevailed  in  recent 
years  between  the  elementary  school  teachers  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  the  teachers  derive  little  benefit  from  the  visits  of  the  inspectors, 
especially  since  the  opinions  of  different  inspectors  are  not  always 
the  same  and  there  is  an  absence  of  definite  standards  of  criticism. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  inspectors  are  in 
touch  with  large  areas  and  many  different  types  of  schools,  and  are 
consequently  in  a  position  to  draw  on  a  wide  experience.  As  a  result 
of  recent  agitations  for  some  reform  in  the  method  of  appointment 
and  in  the  qualifications  for  those  inspectors  who  are  to  deal  with 
elementary  schools,  the  board  has  decided  to  appoint  about  ten 
assistant  inspectors,  who  must  have  had  at  least  eight  years'  expe- 
rience in  elementary  school  teaching.  Some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  results  of  this  experiment  can  be  estimated;  the  insistence  on 
elementary  school  experience  does  at  any  rate  open  a  career  for 
elementary  school  teachers. 

The  organization  of  education  is  based  on  the  education  act  of  1902 
and  other  acts  which  supplement^  this.  Under  this  scheme  the  au- 
thorities responsible  for  local  administration  generiEtUy  were  given 
control  of  education  in  their  areas.* 

London  is  an  administrative  county,  with  an  area  of  120  square 
miles,  established  by  act  of  Parliament  for  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment, with  a  population  in  1911  of  4,522,961 .  A  special  education  act 
was  ))assed  for  London  in  1903,  conferring  on  it  the  same  powers  as 
had  already  been  conferred  by  the  1902  act  on  similar  areas.  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  are  county  boroughs,  the  former  with  a  popu- 

I  F<mr  types  of  anas  are  imx>giiised  for  the  iNuposesirfkxsalgoveniiiMnt^^ 
oomspond  in  genen]  to  the  counties  in  some  American  States;  munic^Mil  boroughs  or  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  ttom  10,000  to  50,000;  county  boroughs  or  cities  with  not  less  than  50,000  inhabitants;  and  urban 
districts  or  areas  corresponding  to  townships  in  sMoe  American  States.  AH  these  authorities  an  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  elementary  education  within  their  areas,  provided  in  the  case  of  municipal 
boroughs  that  they  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  10,000,  and  in  the  case  of  urban  districts  that  they 
have  a  population  of  not  less  than  30,000.  For,  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  however,  only  adminis- 
trative counties  and  county  boroughs  are  autonomous.  The  three  areas  with  which  this  work  deals, 
namely,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
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lation  in  1911  of  714,566,  the  latter  with  746,566.  The  local  authori- 
ties, the  city  councils  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  the  County 
Council  in  London,  were  accordingly  empowered  to  control  through 
special  committees  all  branches  of  education.  The  administration 
of  education  was  thus  taken  away  from  special  ad  hoc  bodies  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  other  local  public  services.  Buffalo  is  an  example  of  an  American 
city  in  which  the  same  system  prevails.  The  councils  accordingly 
del^ate  the  power  intrusted  to  them  to  education  committees,  which 
consist  of  members  of  the  respective  councils,  and  coopted  members 
who  have  experience  in  education  or  are  acquaintedhwith  the  needs 
of  the  various  kinds  of  schools.  The  act  of  1902  provided  that 
women  must  be  included  on  education  committees.  The  education 
committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  which  consists  of  118 
elected  members  and  19  aldermen,  includes  50  members,  of  whom  38 
are  members  of  the  Council  and  12  are  coopted;  2  of  the  councillors 
and  5  of  the  coopted  members  are  women.  In  Manchester  the  edu- 
cation committee  consists  of  20  councillors,  including  2  women,  and 
13  coopted  members,  4  of  whom  are  women.  In  Liverpool  the  num- 
ber of  members  on  the  committee  is  52,  of  whom  34  are  coimcillors 
^  and  18  coopted  members  (3  being  women).  The  old  school  boards 
/  with  their  limited  sphere  of  duties,  and  often  small  areas  and  re- 
stricted powers,  were  thus  replaced  by  new  education  authorities 
with  larger  powers  over  wider  areas,  corresponding  to  the  areas  rec- 
ogaized  for  local  government  in  other  than  educational  matters. 
This  extension  of  powers,  with  a  command  of  greater  resources,  was 
bound  to  attract  men  and  women  who  would  not  interest  themselves 
in  the  routine  of  small  boards.  London,  Manchesteis  and  Liverpool 
have  continued  under  the  Council  the  progress  begun  by  the  former 
school  boards.^ 

The  education  committees  have  full  power  to  deal  with  all  types  of 
education  and  of  making  recommendations  on  the  subject  to  their 
councils,  but  they  have  no  power  to  raise  or  borrow  money,  except 
that  the  education  committee  in  London  may  spend  up  to  $2,500. 
Ekiucational  expenditiire  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  as  the 
expenditure  in  other  departments  and  requires  the  recommendation 
of  the  finance  committees  of  the  Councils.  The  work  of  the  educa- 
tion committees  is  divided  up  among  a  number  of  subcommittees.  In 
London  there  are  nine  subcommittees,  as  follows:  General  purposes; 
accommodation  and  attendance;  books  and  apparatus;  buildings; 
children's  care  (central);  elementary  education;  higher  education; 
special  schools,  and  teaching  staff.  In  Manchester  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing subcommittees:  General  purposes;  fixiance  and  audit;  schools 

1  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  school  boards  of  the  large  boroughs  secured,  during  what  was  the  forma- 
tire  period  ot  public  elementary  education  in  England,  the  services  of  notable  men  and  women,  and  thati 
a  return  to  the  ad  hoc  system  for  these  areas  is  demanded  sometimes.— Ed. 
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of  technology  and  art;  secondary  education;  elementary  education; 
administrative;  sites  and  buildings.  There  are  similar  subdivisions 
of  the  work  in  Liverpool.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  education 
authorities  to  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools 
in  their  area.  Since  the  1902  act  there  are  two  classes  of  elementary 
schools  imder  public  control — provided  or  council  schools,  for  which 
the  buildings  have  been  provided  out  of  public  fimds  or  have  been 
transferred  to  the  local  education  authority;  and  nonprovided  or 
voluntary  schools,  which  have*  been  established  out  of  private  funds 
and  are  rented  to  the  local  education  authorities  on  payment  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings.  The  nonprovided  schools  are  denomi- 
national, and  religious  education  is  given  in  them  in  accordance  with . 
their  respective  trust  deeds.  Elxcept  that  the  body  of  managers  is 
differently  constituted,  that  the  buildings  must  be  maintained  in 
good  repair  by  the  managers,  and  that  religious  instruction  of  a  par- 
ticular denomination  is  given,  the  nonprovided  schools  are  now  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  provided  or  council  schools,  the  local  authority 
being  charged  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  generally. 

The  education  act  of  1902  provided  further  that  certain  local  educa- 
tion authorities,  as  described  above,  may  take  such  steps  as  shall 
seem  desirable  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  higher  education  and  to 
promote  the  general  coordination  of  all  forms  of  education.  The 
local  education  authorities  quickly  seized  the  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing the  educational  facilities  in  their  area,  and  in  addition  to  elemen- 
tary schools  now  provide  higher  elementary  and  central  schools, 
trade  schools,  secondary  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  evening 
education  of  all  grades,  assist  institutions  of  imiversity  rank,  and 
provide  extensive  scholarship  schemes.  The  scope  of  the  educational 
activity  of  the  London  County  Council  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statement  of  the  niunber  of  institutions  maintained  or 
aided  by  the  Council:  There  are  under  the  system  917  elementary 
schools;  9  special  schools  for  the  blind;  10  special  schools  for  the  deaf; 
35  special  schools  for  the  physically  defective;  89  special  schools  for 
the  mentally  defective;  2  open-air  cjphools;  8  industrial  schools;  7 
training  colleges  for  teachers;  10  trade  schools;  3  schools  of  domestic 
economy;  277  evening-school  centers;  20  secondary  schools;  and  17 
technical  institutes,  polytechnics,  and  schools  of  art;  in  addition  the 
Council  aids  42  secondary  schools,  37  technical  institutes,  polytech- 
nics, and  schools  of  art,  and  several  institutions  of  imiversity  grade. 
The  educational  work  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  is  organized  on 
similar  lines,  but  is  necessarily  less  ambitious  and  extensive. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  fiu*ther  extension  of  the  func- 
tions of  education  authorities  beyond  the  sphere  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  pertaining  to  education.  Since  1906  local  education 
authorities  are  empowered  by  the  education  (Provision  of  Meals)  act 
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to  provide  meals  for  necessitous  children  attending  the  elementary 
schools.  Since  1907  they  have  been  charged  with  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  the  elementary  school  children  mider  the  education  (Admin- 
istrative Provisions)  act,  which  also  permits  theiii  to  provide  vacation 
schools,  play  centers,  or  other  means  of  recreation  during  the  holidays 
and  at  any  other  times.  By  the  education  (Choice  of  Employment) 
act,  1910,  the  authorities  may  also  make  arrangements  for  finding 
suitable  employment  for  boys  and  girls  on  leaving  school  up  to  the 
age  of  17.  Thus  the  ever-increasing  interest  in  child  welfare  is  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  duties  which  have  been  assumed  by  local  education 
authorities. 

The  education  conmiittees  delegate  some  part  of  their  duties  to 
local  bodies  interested  in  a  particular  school  or  group  of  schools.  The 
position  of  such  bodies,  known  as  managers  and  care  committees, 
which  serve  as  links  between  the  school  or  group  of  schools  and  the 
education  committees,  is  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 

The  purely  administrative  work  connected  with  education  is  in  tlie 
hands  of  permanent  officials,  acting  imdei*  a  director  of  education,  or, 
as  he  is  known  in  London,  the  education  officer.  The  directors  of 
education  are,  as  a  general  rule,  selected  for  their  ability  and  expe- 
rience as  administrators  rather  than  as  educationists.  At  present  the 
majority  of  such  officials  in  England  have  gained  their  experience  in 
education  offices  and  have  never  been  engaged  in  school  work.  An 
increasing  number  of  portions  of  this  type  is  being  filled  by  men  of 
university  education,  but  teaching  experience  or  training,  other  than 
that  of  office  routine,  is  not  required  as  a  qualification.  The  director 
and  his  staff  act  as  the  professional  advisers  of  the  education  com- 
mittee and  initiate  its  educational  policy.  The  work  of  the  education 
office  is  divided  among  different  departments,  each  of  which  is 
charged  with  some  particular  branch  of  administration.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  in  connection  with  elementary  education  London 
is  divided  into  12  districts,  each  imder  a  district  inspector,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  divisional  correspondent  to  conduct  all  correspondence 
with  managers  and  care  committees,  and  a  divisional  superintendent 
concerned  with  matters  affecting  attendance,  employment  of  children, 
and  charges  for  meals  and  medical  treatment. 

The  supervision  of  education  is  in  the  hands  of  local  inspectors  and 
•Superintendents  and  organizers  of  special  subjects,  who  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Under  the 
London  Coimty  Coimcil  there  are  4  divisional  inspectors  who  are  con- 
cerned especially  with  secondary  education;  12  district  inspectors  and 
12  assistant  inspectors  of  elementary  education;  and  the  following 
special  subjects  inspectors  and  organizers:  6  for  art,  12  for  domestic 
economy,  5  for  handicraft,  6  for  physical  exercises,  1  for  infants'  school 
method,.  1  (part  time)  for  music,  2  for  science,  and  2  for  children's 
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care.  In  Manchester  there  are  engaged  for  elementary  school  inspec- 
tion 4  inspectors  and  8  assistant  inspectors,  with  one  superintendent 
for  each  of  the  special  subjects,  physical  exercises,  science  instruction, 
drawing,  manual  work,  and  domestic  economy  subjects.  The  local 
inspectors  are  charged  more  particularly  with  the  supervision  of 
instruction  and  are  required  to  report  on  the  work  of  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  under  their  charge  for  purposes  of  promotion,  increases  of 
salary,  etc.  But  the  methods  of  supervision  are  no  more  intensive 
than  those  of  the  Government  inspectors.  Frequently  the  inspection 
takes  the  form  of  an  examination  of  the  pupils  rather  than  of  the 
teachers'  methods  of  conducting  their  classes.  The  general  routine 
inspection  is  usually  conducted  periodically  by  the  assistant  inspec- 
tors, the  district  inspectors  as  a  rule  confining  their  attentions  to  the 
weaker  schools.  The  onus  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  is  thus  thrown  on  the  head  teachers,  who  enjoy  in  return  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  and  confidence.  Except  in  some  of 
the  special  subjects,  the  local  inspectors  do  not  suggest  or  provide 
syllabuses.  Schemes  of  work  are  drawn  up  in  the  case  of  the  newer 
subjects  like  manual  work  and  domestic  subjects,  but  the  tendency 
even  in  these  subjects  is  to  allow  individual  freedom  as  soon  as  the 
teachers  appear  to  be  sufficiently  competent. 

The  most  prominent  question  of  the  present  day  in  educational 
administration  is  the  problem  of  raising  money  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  made  upon  local  authorities.  ThjB  only  sources  of  income 
at  present  are  the  Government  grant  and  local  rates;  the  amounts 
derived  from  school  fees  and  endowments  are  almost  negligible.  The 
cost  of  education  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  buildings  since  the  demands 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of  accommodation  have  been 
raised,  and  more  classrooms  are  needed ;  the  cost  of  materials  and  of 
building  has  risen;  local  authorities  are  finding  difficulties  in  pur- 
chasing sites  for  school  buildings  at  reasonable  rates;  the  newer 
schools  are  provided  with  larger  playgrounds;  special  rooms  and 
equipment  are  required  for  such  subjects  as  handicrafts  and  domestic 
economy;  medical  inspection  and  the  provision  of  meals  have  placed 
an  additional  burden  on  local  authorities;  the  salaries  of  teachers  rise 
automatically  each  year  and  add  to  the  necessary  expenditure,  while 
the  near  future  will  probably  see  an  agitation  for  higher  scales  of 
salary.  To  these  items  must  be  added  the  heavy  cost  for  higher  edu- 
cation of  different  types.  It  is  impossible  to  open  a  school  report 
issued  in  the  last  few  years  which  does  not  refer  to  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  financial  burden  between  the  Government  and  local 
authorities.  Thus  in  London  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation is  raised  locally  and  in  Manchester  54  per  cent  is  thus  found. 
The  only  new  form  of  subvention  in  recent  years  has  been  an  annual 
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grant  of  $300,000  in  respect  of  medical  inspection.  But  no  aid  is 
given  for  school  buildings,  for  which  money  is  found  by  means  of 
loans  on  the  security  of  local  rates.  Under  present  conditions  it  is 
impossible  to  find  other  sources  of  revenue;  the  borrowing  powers 
are  limited  by  acts  of  Parliament;  the  local  rates,  although  rising 
annually,  can  probably  not  stand  further  strain.  The  local  authori- 
ties are  accordingly  constrained  to  look  to  the  imperial  exchequer 
for  greater  financial  assistance  than  is  forthcoming  at  present,  although 
it  is  possible  that  a  reform  in  the  system  of  rating  may  still  yield 
more  local  revenue  than  at  present. 

The  Government  pays  to  the  local  authorities  the  following  grants 
in  respect  of  elementary  education:  (1)  Aid  grant  of  a  sum  equal  to 
$1  per  scholar,  and  an  additional  sum  to  areas  of  a  low  ratable  value. 
(2)  A  fee  grant  of  $2.50  per  child  in  average  attendance  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  15.  TMs  was  introduced  in  1891  to  compensate  the 
school  boards  for  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  fees.  (3)  An  average 
attendance  grant  of  nearly  $3.50  per  unit  of  average  attendance 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  5,  and  of  nearly  $5.50  for  other  scholars. 
(4)  Special  subjects  grants  in  respect  of  instruction  in  handicrafts, 
gardening,  and  domestic  subjects.  Another  form  of  grant  for  schools 
in  areas  with  small  populations  does  not  affect  the  three  educational 
authorities  here  considered. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  apportion  the  grants 
in  proportion  to  local  effort.  Except  for  the  grants  for  special  sub- 
jects, no  special  assistance  is  given  for  educational  experiments,  or 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  teachers  with  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions or  toward  the  cost  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  sites.  The 
proportion  has  probably  changed  very  slightly  since  1910-11,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  increase  has  been  in  the  contribution  from  the 
local  rates. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  on  elementary  schools  the  chief  item  is 
the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries.  Not  only  have  scales  of  salaries  been 
revised  with  a  consequent  annual  increase  due  to  the  automatic 
increment,  but  the  percentage  of  teachers  with  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations, and  therefore  on  the  highest  scale  of  pay,  is  rising  every  year, 
while  the  absolute  number  of  teachers  required'  is  also  increasing  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  Government  grant  the  Board  of  Education  recognizes  the  fol- 
lowing grades  or  classes  of  teachers:  Certificated,  that  is,  teachers  who 
have  gained  the  board's  certificate  either  by  passing  through  a  recog- 
nized course  of  training  or  bypassing  the  board's  examinations  with- 
out attending  a  training  collie;  uncertificated  teachers,  that  is, 
teachers  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  teacher's  certificate  or  some  equivalent  examination; 
the  rapidly  disappearing  class  of  supplementary  teachers,  who  are 
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only  recognized  temporarily  by  the  board;  and  student  teachers  or 
young  persons  who  intend  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  for  whom  teachers  of  differ- 
ent classes  may  be  considered  equivalent  varies.  Thus  a  certificated 
teacher  may  be  recognized  for  60  children  in  average  attendance, 
an  uncertificated  teacher  for  35,  a  student  or  supplementary  teacher 
for  20  children.  In  the  larger  areas,  such  as  those  which  are  at  pres- 
ent under  discussion,  the  number  of  teachers  of  the  last  two  classeB 
is  practically  n^Ji^ble,  and  the  bulk  of  the  teachers  are  certificated 
or  uncertificated.  The  former  class  is  steadily  increasing,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  foUowing  compmrison  for  the  years  1908-9  and  1910-11 
(based  on  Board  of  Education  statistics) : 


Class. 

'-<'««  J&.    ^ 

Certificated: 

1908-0 

92.9            «H.I              69.1 

191(mi 

96.0            3*.  7'            74.9 

UnoertiflGAted: 

1908-^ 

4.6-          Bl$'           22.4 

1910.11 

2.7  '          jr. 7              20.5 

1                   ■     • 

The  percentage  of  women  to  the  total  number  of  teachers  onployed 
is  as  foDows:  London,  72.2;  Manchester,  75.5;  Liverpool,  78.5. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  per  teacher  may  also  be 
compared  for  the  two  years,  although  the  averages  must  be  accepted 
with  the  usual  reservation  in  reading  such  figures: 


London. 

Man- 

cbester. 

LiTer> 
pool 

Avenge  attendance: 

Per  certificated  teacher- 

1906-4) 

41.8 
39.4 

38.4 
37.6 

1 
49.1 
47.1 

33.4  - 
33.3 

45.8 

1910-11 

43.5 

Per  nnoertiflcated  teacher— 

1908^9 

31.7 

1910-11 

32.7 

So  far  as  the  average  size  of  class  is  concerned,  the  numbers  here 
given  fall  considerably  below  the  requirement  of  the  board  that  no 
class  under  the  instruction  of  one  teacher  shall  exceed  60  in  number. 
In  anticipation  of  f  luiher  reductions  in  the  size  of  classes,  local  author- 
ities are  in  the  newer  buildings  making  provision  for  classes  of  40. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Education,  the  London  County 
Council  has  decided  to  reduce  the  size  of  classes  in  its  elementary 
schools  to  40  in  senior  departments  and  48  in  infant  departments.  It 
is  expected  that  the  alterations  in  school  buUdings  and  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  to  meet  the  increase  of  acconunodation  will  take  15 
years.  Every  decimal  point  by  which  the  average  of  43.9  pupils  per 
teacher  is  reduced  means  an  increased  expenditure  each  year  of  more 
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than  $15;000.  Similax  reductions  will  be  made  in  the  new  schools  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

The  qualifications  of  head  teachers  or  principals  of  elementary 
schools  have  been  raised,  as  well  as  those  of  assistant  teachers. 
The  Board  of  Education  requires  that  for  the  future  head  teachers 
shall  have  been  trained,  as  well  as  certificated.  In  London  the 
requirement  of  collegiate  training  or  other  technical  qualifications 
may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  candidates  of  special  merit  or  of  candi- 
dates who  possess  a  university  degree.  In  addition  to  these  quali- 
fications the  London  education  committee  requires  that  candidates 
shall  have  had  10  years'  experience,  if  men,  and  8  years,  if  women, 
in  the  London  elementary  schools.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
teachers  do  not  receive  appointments  as  head  teachers  imtil  they  have 
served  in  the  schools,  on  the  average,  about  17  years.  A  promotion 
list  of  eligible  teachers  is  drawn  up  each  year  by  the  teaching  staff 
subcommittee,  which  considers  the  applications  of  the  candidates 
and  the  reports  on  their  work  and  fitness  from  the  managers  and 
inspectors.  A  promotion  list  contains  the  names  of  about  480 
teachers  for  different  departments  of  schools,  while  the  average  num- 
ber of  vacancies  in  each  year  is  about  80.  The  competition  for  head 
teacherships  is  as  severe  in  other  cities,  although  no  rigid  rules  as 
to  the  number  of  years  of  experience  are  laid  down.  Since  1905  the 
head  teachers  of  the  London  elementary  schook  have  been  organized 
into  local  consultative  committees,  which  meet  six  times  a  year  and 
discuss  matters  of  educational  interest  upon  which  their  suggestions 
are  desired.  The  education  committee  is  kept  in  touch  with  the 
local  consultative  committees  by  two  central  consultative  committees 
which  are  formed  of  representatives  of  the  local  bodies.  Confer- 
ences of  teachers  and  others  whose  assistance  is  regarded  as  valuable 
are  also  held  from  time  to  time  to  consider  special  subjects.  An 
annual  conference  of  teachers,  corresponding  to  the  American 
institutes,  is  held  in  January,  at  which  papers  on  various  subjects 
of  educational  importance  are  read  and  discussed.  The  annual 
conference  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year  and  is  attended  by 
persons  interested  in  education  who  are  not  in  the  Coimcil's  service. 
London  is  probably  the  only  local  education  authority  in  the  country 
which  avails  itself  of  the  expert  advice  and  opinion  of  its  teachers  in 
the  formal  maimer  here  described,  and  by  the  publication  of  reports 
of  the  conferences  is  making  valuable  contributions  to  the  educa- 
tional hterature  of  the  coimtry,  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
pubhcations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

After  the  salaries  of  teachers  have  been  paid,  the  heaviest,  though 
much  smaller,  burden  is  the  expenditure  on  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  The  local  education  authorities  receive  no  subsidy 
from  the  Government  to  meet  the  cost  of  sites  and  buildings,  and 
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the  cost  of  the  former  is  sometimes  mmecessaiily  high.  The  expend- 
itm^  on  buildings  is  constantly  increasing,  owing  to  the  need  of 
new  schoob,  as  a  result  of  the  natm^  increase  of  population,  the 
development  of  new  districts  owing  to  the  ext^ision  of  travefing 
facilities,  and  the  increased  accommodation  required  as  a  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes.  For  various  reasons  the  cost 
of  erecting  buildings  has  risen  within  recent  years.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  raising  of  the  minimum  requirement  of  floor 
space  per  child  over  8  years  of  age  to  10  square  feet :  separate  class- 
rooms are  now  |m>vided  in  place  of  the  large  hall  used  by  several 
classes,  while  the  central  hall  for  assembly  and  physical  exercises 
\s  retained;  the  accommodation  required  for  the  teaching  of  special 
subjects,  like  handicrafts  and  domestic  subjects,  demands  additional 
space:  and  greater  attention  \s  given  to  the  hygienic  requirements 
of  school  buildings,  such  as  ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting.  There 
has  also  been  a  rise  in  building  prices  during  the  same  period.  The 
average  cost  of  new  buildings  throughout  the  country  varies  from 
S50  to  $70  per  place,  including  the  central  hall,  playground,  etc.^ 
In  London  the  cost  is  about  $85  per  place.  Beddes  the  cost  of  new 
buildings,  there  is  also  the  expense  of  repairing  and  remodeling  the 
old  buildings.  The  Board  of  Education,  through  its  inspectors,  has 
the  power  to  withhold  grants  if  school  premises  appear  to  be  unsatis- 
factory either  in  respect  of  accommodation  or  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. This  power  is,  however,  not  exercised  until  after  repeated 
warnings  have  been  given.  A  new  force  has  also  arisen  which  may 
be  of  great  service  to  the  local  education  authorities  in  maintaining 
satisfactory  hygienic  conditions  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the  school 
medical  officers  now  refer  to  this  question  in  their  reports,  and  recom- 
mend alterations  to  secure  improved  methods  of  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion and  other  matter.  London  has  adopted  the  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  old  school  buildings  in  rotation,  and  about  10  schools  are 
selected  for  tareatment  each  year  as  th^  needs  may  demand.  *  Some 
schook  are  enlarged,  in  some  a  central  hall  is  added,  in  others  the 
staircases,  cloakrooms,  or  other  parts  of  the  building  require  atten- 
tion, while  in  others  again  the  playground  may  be  extended  by  the 
demolition  of  surrounding  property.  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
the  dispersion  of  the  population  away  from  the  cento*  of  the  towns 
threatens  the  existence  of  some  schools.  To  meet  such  contingencies, 
Manchester  has  adopted  the  plan  of  building  or  remodeling  schools  in 
such  areas  in  a  form  that  they  can  readily  be  adapted  for  use  as 
offices  or  factories. 

The  English  school  buildings  are  in  general  inferior  from  the  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  to  the  schools  in  certain  German  towns;  and 

1  See  Bd.  or  E<L,  Bcp.  tad  Aln.  «C  STttCQC«  Mm  ^9M«  ^4ep9ltm«QUl  commlUw oq  ttoo  cost  ol 
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in  their  internal  arrangements,  such  as  size  of  classrooms,  cloak- 
rooms, ventilation,  and  other  facilities,  fall  below  the  standard*  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.  No  building  can  be  erected  or  remod- 
eled by  a  local  education  authority  imtil  the  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
sanction  of  the  local  Government  board  has  to  be  obtained  for  building 
loans,  but  this  is  only  granted  after  the  Board  of  Education  has 
approved  the  plans.*  The  Board  of  Education  does  not  commend 
schools  of  more  than  500  or  600  scholars.  Departments  containing 
from  350  to  600  places  are  required  to  have  central  halls  allowing 
about  4  square  feet  per  scholar.  On  the  question  of  central  halls, 
however,  there  is  at  present  some  indecision,  as  unfavorable  reports 
have  been  given  about  them  on  the  groimd  that  when  they  are  used 
classes  around  them  are  liable  to  be  disturbed,  that  they  are  dusty, 
and  create  difficulties  in  ventilating  the  classrooms.  The  building 
regulations  of  1907,  which  are  still  in  force,  recommend  classrooms 
for  from  50  to  60  scholars,  allowing  10  square  feet  for  each;  these 
numbers  are,  in  fact,  being  gradually  reduced.  The  classrooms  are, 
as  a  rule,  equipped  with  dual  desks,  which  are  usually  not  graded, 
except  in  the  infants*  departments;  the  long  desks  and  seats  without 
back  rests  have,  however,  not  disappeared  entirely,  and  even  find 
favor  with  some  teachers  because  'Hhey  make  the  children  sit  up." 
The  rooms,  even  in  the  newer  schools,  are  so  small  and  compact 
that  they  permit  of  nothing  but  seat  work;  the  provision  of  space 
in  front  of  the  class  is  generally  very  scanty.  The  matter  of  interior 
decoration  appears  to  have  received  Uttle  attention  up  to  the  present; 
nor  is  there  any  definite  poUcy  in  the  selection  of  pictures  for  the 
rooms,  for  many  pictures  are  found  in  infants*  departments  which 
would  seem  more  suited  to  the  upper  classes,  and  vice  versa.  The 
authorities  are  undoubtedly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  suitable 
school  pictures  are  not  pubhshed  in  England,  as  they  are  in  Germany. 
An  interesting  reform  is,  however,  noticeable  in  many  of  the  progres- 
sive infant  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  draw  large  pictures  in  crayon 
or  pastel  to  illustrate  the  stories  or  other  lessons  of  each  class.  It  is 
very  probable  tljat  a  school  will  shortly  be  set  aside  in  Liverpool  for 
the  purpose  of  experimenting  on  the  general  question  of  school 
decoration  and  school  art. 

Very  few  schools  have  such  elaborate  systems  of  itrtificial  ventila- 
tion as  are  found  in  American  schools;  the  open  windows  in  summer, 
combined  with  open  fires  in  winter,  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  although 
•  special  air  chimneys  and  inlets  are  also  to  be  foimd.  For  heating 
purposes  the  open  fiire  or  hot-water  pipes  are  in  most  general  use,  and 
about  55 **  to  60 **  of  warmth  is  regarded  as  the  normal  standard. 
Lighting,  especially  in  some  of  the  older  schools,  does  not  always 
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reach  the  standards  laid  down  in  school  hygiene,  but  it  is  only  in 
the  exceptional  cases  that  classes  are  so  arranged  that  they  do  not 
receive  the  light  froiri  the  left;  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  matter 
of  artificial  lighting,  which  is  necessary  on  many  winter  days.  The 
commonest  form  of  Tight  is  incandescent  gas;  electricity  is  installed 
in  new  schools,  and  open  gas  jets  still  survive  in  some  schools.  The 
attention  which  this  problem  is  receiving  from  the  school  medical 
officers  may  prevent  such  eyestrain  as  must  have  been  involved  in 
a  classroom  where,  on  a  dark  day,  the  teacher  sent  individual  scholars 
to  the  window  to  enable  them  to  see  what  they  were  reading.  Prob- 
ably the  least  satisfactory  features  are  the  inadequate  provision  of 
lavatory  accommodation  and  the  retention  of  the  common  drinking 
cups,  for  no  school  is  yet  provided  either  with  individual  drinking 
cups  or  with  drinking  fountains.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  newer  schools  is  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  play- 
ground, in  many  cases  exceeding  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  importance  of  the  playground  is  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  chapter. 

But,  burdensome  as  the  expenditure  on  education  may  be,  it  has 
the  immense  advantage  of  serving  as  a  means  of  arousing  public 
interest  in  the  general  subject.  Never  was  this  opportunity  greater 
than  at  present,  and  the  press  is  wisely  making  good  use  of  it.  There 
are  not  in  England,  as  there  are  in  America,  publicity  campaigns, 
and  the  average  citizen  knows  little  of  what  goes  on  in  the  schools. 
The  increasing  expenditure  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  his  education 
in  such  matters. 
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Chapter  11. 

SCHOOL  MANAGERS  AND  CARE  COMMITTEES. 

Probably  no  other  educational  system  in  the  world  has  the  advan- 
tage of  so  much  voluntary  assistance  in  its  administration  as  that  of 
England.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  charges  that  the 
system  is  becoming  more  and  more  centralized  and  the  control  more 
bureaucratic,  the  fact  remains  that  by  a  principle  of  devolution  a 
great  deal  of  the  management  of  the  schools  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  or  their  representatives.  The  local  bodies  which  are  in 
this  way  interested  in  the  administration  of  educational  affairs  are 
the  local  education  authorities,  school  managers,  and  in  an  increasing 
number  of  places  the  school  care  committees.  The  chief  executive 
and  legislative  power  in  the  various  local  areas  is  vested,  subject  to 
the  national  statutes  and  the  control  of  the  Board  of  EMucation,  in 
the  local  education  committee,  which  is  dealt  with  on  pages  lOff. 

Under  the  education  act  of  1902  every  local  education  authority 
must  appoint  a  body  of  managers  for  each  school  or  group  of  schools 
under  its  control.  The  number  of  managers  for  each  school  is  usually 
four,  but  this  number  may  be  exceeded.  In  the  case  of  nonprovided 
schools  the  body  of  managers  consists  of  foundation  managers  and 
representatives  of  the  education  authority  in  the  proportion.of  4  to  2. 
The  managers  deal  "with  such  matters  relating  to  the  management 
of  the  school  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the 
local  education  authority  determine.*'  In  London*  the  schools  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  under  a  body  of  12  to  18  mana- 
gers, two-thirds  representing  the  immediate  district  and  the  remainder 
appointed  by  the  Council.  Meetings  are  held  usually  once  a  month, 
but  one  meeting  in  three  months  is  compulsory.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  managers  are  in  the  main  advisory,  without  any  finan- 
cial control  except  of  voluntary  funds  for  specific  purposes.  The 
managers  may  visit  the  schools  of  their  group  and  have  access  to  the 
school  records  Gog  book,  punishment  book,  time  book,  attendance 
and  medical  roisters).  They  may  advise  the  Council  in  matters 
affecting  the  school  premises,  such  as  alterations,  enlargements,  ven- 
tilation, lighting,  heating,  and  sanitary  conditions,  and  furniture. 
Managers  may  be  consulted,  but  have  no  vote  in  the  appointment 
of  head  teachers,  but  they  themselves  nominate  for  appointment 
assistant  teachers  and  school  keepers.    Although  they  have  the  power 

>  L.  C.  C.  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  education  service.    Managers  of  public  elementary  schools,  19II. 
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to  investigate  complaints  against  teachers,  managers  can  only  make 
recommendations  to  the  Coimcil  as  a  result  of  such  inquiry.  In 
relation  to  the  children,  managers  are  expected  to  interest  themselves 
in  their  attendance,  especially  of  truant  children,  and  where  children 
are  employed  out  of  school  hours  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  are  observed.  They  may  arrange 
for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  for  open  days,  and  entertainments,  and 
for  a  limited  number  of  half  holidays  during  the  year.  Since  mana- 
gers are  selected  generally  on  account  of  their  interest  in  local  public 
welfare,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  see  that  the  schools  under  their 
care  make  full  use  of  the  local  swimming  baths,  museums,  and  places 
of  local  interest,  that  they  will  stimulate  the  establishment  of  school 
savings  banks,  and  will  draw  the  attention  of  children  about  to  leave 
school  to  the  advantages  of  thrift  and  benefit  societies.  For  the  same 
reason  they  may  advise  children  and  parents  in  matters  of  appren- 
ticeship and  employment,  and  the  value  of  further  education  after 
leaving  school.  It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  the  general  duty  of 
managers  is  to  secure  efficiency  of  admimstration  by  performing 
locally  such  tasks  as  are  of  immediate  local  interest,  and  to  act  gen- 
erally as  an  advisory  council  to  the  head  teachers  in  their  relations 
with  the  local  public.  The  managers  are,  of  course,  unsalaried  and 
undertake  their  duties  voluntarily.  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  the 
efficiency  of  any  body  of  managers  depends  upon  the  individuality 
of  its  members.  The  tenure  of  office  is  for  three  years,  but  the  Coimcil 
may  terminate  the  office  of  any  member  who  has  neglected  his  or 
her  duties,  or  is  unsuitable  for  the  office,  or  makes  during  #iny  one 
year  less  than  three  attendances  at  the  meetings  of  the  body  to  which 
he  or  she  belongs,  or  less  than  four  visits  to  schools  comprised  in  the 
group  under  its  charge. 

The  system  of  managers  has  been  more  or  less  developed  in  other 
cities  along  similar  lines.  In  some  the  function  of  the  managers 
appears  to  be  purely  nominal,  as  in  Manchester;  in  others  their 
duties  and  usefulness  appear  to  be  as  important  as  in  London.  In 
Liverpool  the  head  teachers  value  the  cooperation  of  their  managers 
and  consider  that  they  perform  a  useful  function  in  mediating  on  the 
one  hand  between  the  head  teacher  and  the  education  committee, 
and  on  the  other  between  the  school  and  the  public. 

Side  by  side  with  the  managers,  another  body,  the  care  conmiittee, 
has  been  recently  established  in  a  few  cities.  While  the  managers 
are  interested  in  the  main  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  schools, 
the  care  conmiittees  direct  their  efforts  to  the  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic. The  sjrstem  of  care  committees  is  perhaps  more  prominent 
and  better  organized  in  London  than  elsewhere.  Chil(!ren's  care 
(school)  committees  were  first  established  in  London  in  connection 
with  necessitous  schools  for  the  purposes  of  the  education  (Provision 
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of  Meals)  act,  1906.  In  1909  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  care  com- 
mittee for  each  public  elementary  school  and  to  extend  their  scope 
to  include  the  general  supervision  of  the  welfare  of  children.  The 
school  care  committees  are  organized  into  local  associations  of  school 
care  committees,  and  all  are  under  the  control  of  the  children's  care 
(central)  subcommittee  of  the  education  committee.* 

A  children's  care  (school)  committee  consists  of  representatives 
(two  or  three)  of  the  managers  of  the  school,  who  may  nominate  an 
equal  number  of  voluntary  workers  from  a  list  supplied  by  the  chil- 
dren's care  (central)  subcommittee,  which  also  has  power  to  add  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  members.  The  com- 
mittees are  reconstituted  annually.  The  voluntary  workers  include 
members  of  associations  dealing  with  children  and  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  children  and  social  work.  The  routine  work  is 
conducted  by  an  honorary  secretary,  who  is  usually  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  may  be  a  teacher.  Paid  organizers  are  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  advise  the  committees.  Meetings  are  held  once  a 
fortnight  or,  if  necessary,  once  a  week. 

The  duties  of  the  care  committees  are  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  home  conditions  of  the  children  attending  the 
elementary  schools  and,  by  means  of  advice  to  the  parents  and  reme- 
dial measures  that  are  provided,  to  secure  such  an  improvement  as 
will  enable  the  children  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  provided  in  the 
schools.  In  connection  with  the  feeding  of  children  they  visit  the 
homes  of  necessitous  children  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  distress, 
draw  the  attention  of  parents  to  local  charitable  organizations,  find 
employment  for  members  of  the  family,  and  talk  to  the  mothers  on 
housekeeping  and  food  values.  In  the  coiurse  of  such  visits  members 
of  the  care  committees  obtain  information  which  may  lead  to  inquiries 
and  prosecutions  under  the  Children  Act,  1908,  which  is  intended  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  children  and  for  their  removal  from  evil 
environments.  Their  duties  have  been  further  extended  to  cover 
medical  inspection,  for  their  relations  with  the  parents  ]>lace  the 
members  in  a  position  where  they  can  advise  as  to  the  means  of 
securing  the  medical  treatment  reconunended  by  the  medical  officer 
or  of  carrying  out  any  other  recommendations;  they  also  assist  the 
authorities  to  obtain  payment  for  medical  treatment  provided  in 
proportion  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the  parents.  Besides  these 
important  functions  the  care  committees  are  expected  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  general  welfare  of  school  children;  thus  they  may 
encourage  thrift,  the  establishment  of  clubs  and  other  means  of  recrea- 
tion out  of  school  hoiu«,  the  institution  of  boot  clubs,  and  the  opening 
of  play  centers  and  vacation  schools.     To  the  older  children  about  to 

1  L.  C.  C.  Handbook  containing  general  information  with  referanoe  to  the  work  in  oonneotion  with  the 
children's  care  (central)  subcommittee,  1010. 
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leave  school  they  may  offer  advice  as  to  their  future  careers  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  employment  or  bring  to  their  notice  the  facilities 
existing  for  apprenticeship  or  the  opportunities  for  further  education 
in  evening  schools. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  school  care  committees, 
local  associations  of  these  committees  have  been  established.  These 
consist  of  18  members,  representing  the  care  committees  of  the  schools, 
the  teachers'  consultative  committees,  and  the  children's  care  (cen- 
tral) subcommittee.  The  local  associations  coUect  voluntary  contri- 
butions toward  the  cost  of  feeding,  manage  the  feeding  centers, 
disburse  money  locally  for  this  purpose,  and  discuss  the  methods  of 
selecting  necessitous  children  within  their  areas  and  questions  affect- 
ing the  physical  welfare  of  the  children.  They  may  further  prevent 
any  overlapping  in  the  matter  of  aftercare  and  employment  of 
children. 

There  are  in  London  close  on  to  1,000  care  committees,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  there  are  about  6,000  volimtary  workers.  The 
school  care  committees  are  grouped  into  27  local  associations,  one 
for  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  coimty  is  divided  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  managers,  there  Is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  different  committees.  In  some  the  work  and  interest  are  very 
good;  in  others  there  is  a  tendency  to  shift  the  burden  upon  the  most 
active  members.  The  opportunities  opened  up  within  recent  years 
for  this  type  of  social  work  have  led  to  the  institution  of  courses  in 
problems  dealing  with  social  welfare,  notably  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  in  several  of  the  provincial  universities. 

Care  committees  have  not  as  yet  been  established  in  many  of  the 
local  education  areas.  The  system  has  been  introduced  recently  into 
Liverpool  in  order  to  provide  an  organization  "to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  child's  body  during  school  age,  to  extend  a  paternal 
interest  and  helping  hand  to  him  at  the  leaving  age,  and,  so  far  as  the 
continuation  schools  and  employment  are  concerned,  to  watch  over 
his  interests  for  a  few  years  after  he  leaves  the  elementary  school." 
Since  it  summarizes  the  character  of  work  done  in  some  of  the  towns 
where  the  care  committees  have  already  been  established,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  committee  activities,  taken  from  a  memorandum  by 
the  director  of  education  for  Liverpool,  may  be  of  interest: 

1.  To  select  neceeeitous  children  for  feeding  from  the  list  provided  by  the  head 
teacher  or  other  agency. 

2.  To  revise  the  list  at  each  meeting  and  see  that  a  name  is  removed  when  the  case 
ceases  to  be  necessitous. 

3.  To  act  as  supervisor  of  the  feeding  centers. 

4.  To  determine  whether  to  take  steps  toward  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  the  food 
supplied  to  a  child. 

5.  To  hear  appeals  on  such  cases. 
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6.  To  assist  children's  aid  societies,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  in  distributing 
th^ir  gifts  of  boots  and  clothing  to  the  beet  advantage. 

7.  To  classify  all  cases  in  which  medical  treatment  is  recommended  into  (1)  hos- 
pital cases,  (2)  cases  for  treatment  at  dispensary  or  by  private  practitioner,  (3)  cases 
for  charitable  assistance  (trusses,  etc.),  (4)  cases  for  home  treatment. 

8.  To  secure  a  voucher  card  for  hospital  cases. 

9.  To  insure,  by  visiting  the  home,  that  the  appropriate  medical  treatment  is 
actually  carried  out,  and  that  spectacles  and  other  appliances  are  provided  as  ordered. 

10.  To  assess  what  charge,  if  any,  should  be  laid  upon  the  parents. 

11.  To  recommend  legal  action  against  parents  under  sections  of  the  children  act 
where  parents  refuse  or  neglect  to  carry  out  the  necessary  treatment. 

12.  To  receive  installments  of  payments  for  spectacles  or  tooth  brushes  provided  at 
cost  price  by  the  authority,  and  for  other  medical  treatment  chai^ges. 

13.  To  aid  in  getting  up  for  parents  evening  lectures  on  health,  circulating  ''Health 
Hints"  to  parents,  dental  information,  etc. 

14.  To  supplement  hospital  returns  by  collecting  information  as  to  cases  in  dis- 
pensaries or  under  private  doctors. 

15.  To  apply  pressure  when  cleanliness  is  at  fault,  and  procure  either  adequate 
home  washing  or  public  cleansing  under  order  of  the  school  medical  officer. 

16.  To  influence  the  parent  in  choosing  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  child,  espe- 
cially where  vision  or  any  health  defect  may  bo  a  determining  factor. 

17.  To  place  parents  and  children  in  touch  with  juvenile  employment  bureaus. 

18.  To  see  that  leaving  reports  are  ready  for  the.  child  when  he  leaves  school. 

19.  To  encourage  and  supervise  the  work  of  evening  play  centers  and  vacation 
schools. 

20.  To  encourage  such  outside  movements  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  cadet  corps,  etc.,  in 
which  children  of  school  age  may  take  part,  to  their  great  advantage  in  physical  train- 
ing and  in  the  sense  of  discipline. 

21.  To  cooperate  with  the  children's  holiday  societies,  etc.,  and  decide  on  the  most 
suitable  cases  for  their  help. 
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Chapter  III. 

ORGANIZATION,    CLASSIFICATION,    AND    COORDINA- 
TION OP  SCHOOLS. 

Those  who  are  acquamted  with  the  uniform  type  of  elementary 
school  of  the  United  States  will  be  struck  with  the  variety  in  the 
organization  of  the  English  elementary  schools.  There  coexist  side 
by  side  in  the  same  system  the  ordinary  elementary  school  with  its 
infants^  department  and  departments  for  boys  and  girls;  the  school 
with  its  infants*  department,  junior  mixed  and  senior  mixed  departr- 
ments;  the  school  with  its  infants*  department,  a  junior  mixed,  and 
senior  departments  for  boys  and  girls  separately.  Each  of  the 
departments  mentioned  is  as  a  rule  under  a  separate  head  teacher,  but 
in  Liverpool  some  15  schools,  with  infants*,  junior  mixed,  and  senior 
mixed,  or  senior  boys'  and  girls'  departments,  have  been  placed  under 
the  general  charge  of  a  principal  who  is  assisted  by  head  teachers  over 
each  department.  Schematically  the  various  types  of  schools  may 
be  indicated  thus: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Infants. 

Infants. 

Infants. 

Boys. 

Junior  mixed. 

Junior  mixed. 

Girls. 

Senior  mixed. 

Senior  boys. 
Senior  girls. 

What  the  particular  advantages  of  each  type  are  it  is  diflScult  to  say, 
and  so  far  as  the  teachers  themselves  are  concerned  the  answer  to  this 
question  depends  largely  on  their  attitude  toward  coeducation  and  the 
influence  of  the  woman  teacher.  The  head  teachers  of  mixed  schools 
are  invariably  in  favor  of  the  coeducation  system,  on  the  plea  that  the 
presence  of  boys  in  a  class  helps  to  stimulate  the  efforts  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  girls*  work,  while  the  presence  of  the  girls  has  a 
good  disciplinary  effect  on  the  boys  and  tones  them  down.  The 
mixed  system  admittedly  involves  some  difficulties  of  organizatioii 
in  the  case  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  whose  industrial  work  must  be 
differentiated,  with  the  consequent  trouble  of  arranging  a  suitable 
time-table.  Although  the  women  in  general  are  opposed  to  the  mixed 
system,  which  means  fewer  principalships  for  them,  the  women  teach- 
ers engaged  in  such  schools  are  ardent  supporters  of  the  mixed  classes 
and  recognize  little  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls;  the  oppo- 
nents are  usually  the  men  teachers  in  those  senior  departments  for 
boys  who  have  come  up  from  a  junior  mixed  department.  Her^  the 
objection  is  made  that  the  instruction  of  the  boys  by  women  has  not 
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been  thorough  and  that,  on  the  disciplmary  side,  the  boys  have  not 
been  kept  sufficiently  under  control  and  are  consequently  restless 
and  fidgety.  Another  objection  raised,  also  usually  by  men,  is  that 
in  certain  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic  and  geography,  the  girls  are 
poorer  than  the  boys  and  consequently  are  a  hindrance  to  rapid 
progress.  These  opinions  are  quoted  for  what  they  are  worth;  it 
would  be  impertinent  without  further  investigation  to  attempt  to 
pass  judgment  on  them. 

More  serious  are  some  of  the  complaints  made  by  one  department 
against  the  work  of  another.  There  are  not  infrequently  cases  where 
there  is  apparently  an  absence  of  understanding  and  sympathy 
between  the  infants'  department  and  those  for  older  scholars  or 
between  a  junior  and  a  senior  department.  The  higher  division 
seems  to  demand  greater  attainments  in  the  scholars,  or  there  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  discipline  or  instruction  of  the  lower  division. 
To  obviate  difficulties  of  this  nature,  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
London  schools  for  two  annual  conferences  between  the  head  teachers 
of  all  the  departments  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  management 
and  the  coordination  of  teaching  methods  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  and  other  subjects  in  which  common  action  is  desirable.* 
An  improvement  on  this  has,  however,  been  made  in  Liverpool  by  the 
appointment  of  organizing  principals  in  15  schools,  with  charge  over 
all  the  departments.  Such  a  system,  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
large  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States,  provides  automati- 
cally for  coordination  in  all  branches  and  for  the  maintenance  of  uni- 
form standards  of  work.  The  system  is  found  to  work  successfully, 
but  is  meeting  with  some  objection,  partly  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  opposed  to  lai^e  schools  such  as  this  organization 
involves,  partly  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers,  who  feel  that 
the  head  teachers  of  departments  necessarily  assume  a  subordinate 
position  under  the  principals,  and  that  the  number  of  principalships 
is  so  small  as  to  narrow  the  opportunities  for  promotion.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  appointment  of  an  organizing  principal 
meets  many  of  the  objections  which  arise  from  the  existence  of  inde- 
pendent departments  side  by  side.  There  is  the  further  advantage 
that  with  the  subdivision  of  labor  more  time  is  left  for  the  supervision 
of  teaching  by  the  departmental  head  teaehers,  and  more  for  the 
purely  administrative  work  of  a  large  school  by  the  principals. 

The  elementary  schools,  excluding  the  infants'  departments,  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  seven  standards,  with  the  addition  in  many 
cases  of  an  extra  standard  known  as  the  Ex-VIIth.  Where  a  junior 
department  exists  the  scholars  are  taken  up  to  Standard  III,  or  in 
some  cases  to  Standard  II,  and  the  remaining  four  standards  consti- 
tute  the  senior  department.     The   division  into  seven  standards 

1  L.  C.  C.  Elementary  Schools  Handbook,  p.  30. 
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assumes  that  the  scholars  enter  from  the  infants'  department  at  the 
age  of  7  and  pass  through  the  school  at  the  rate  of  a  standard  a  year. 
This  is  probably  the  rate  of  progress  for  the  average  scholar,  but  tlie 
very  sound  principle  has  been  adopted  that  a  scholar  shall  not  be 
retained  in  a  class  long  after  he  has  shown  his  abiUty  to  master  tlie 
work  assigned  to  it.  Fortunately  the  head  teachers  under  most  sjrs- 
tems  have  been  allowed  complete  freedom  in  classifying  and  promot- 
ing their  scholars,  and  the  Board  of  Education  imposes  no  restric- 
tions and  oflFers  no  suggestion  in  the  matter,  although  instances  of 
serious  retardation  would  at  once  be  inquired  into.  Some  attempt 
is  made  in  the  infants'  departments  to  promote  the  scholars  on  their 
proficiency,  but  as  a  general  rule  age  is  ordinarily  the  chief  guide, 
especially  in  promoting  from  the  infants'  to  the  upper  school. 

In  the  standards,  or  grades  for  the  older  children,  the  ordinary 
promotion  of  the  average  scholar  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  Promotion  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  final  annual  examination 
conducted  by  the  head  teacher,  the  records  of  the  examinations  con- 
ducted throughout  the  year,  which  may  take  place  two,  three,  or  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  the  teachers'  reports.  There  is  thus  no  rigid 
passing  grade  as  in  American  schools.  From  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  thus  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  But  the 
brighter  pupils  may  be  promoted  at  any  time  during  the  year  on  the 
results  of  one  of  the  intermediate  examinations.  About  10  per  cent 
of  the  scholars  thus  pass  through  two  standards  in  a  year.  The 
examinations  are  universally  conducted  by  the  head  teachers,  and  are 
oral  and  written.  The  subjects  of  examination  to  which  the  chief 
importance  is  attached  are  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  composi- 
tion, and  arithmetic,  to  which  drawing  is  sometimes  added.  The 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  generally  tested  oraUy.  The 
examination  jiot  only  serves  as  a  t^t  of  the  scholars,  but  is  too  fre- 
quently the  only  form  which  supervision  of  the  teaching  takes. 

In  London  a  somewhat  more  rigid  system  of  promotions  has  been 
introduced  recently.  Here  provision  has  been  made  for  the  semi- 
annual promotion  of  a  large  numb^  of  the  pupils.  **Such  pro- 
motions," it  is  prescribed,  ^' shall  be  based  on  the  educational 
attainments  of  the  children.  R^ard  shall  be  had  to  the  age  of  the 
children  and  to  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  several  class- 
rooms."* As  a  consequence,  accommodation  becomes  the  guiding 
principle,  for  evidently  it  is  an  administrative  measure  intended  to 
keep  the  classrooms  full.  The  principle  has,  mdeed,  been  character- 
ized as  the  ** structural  principle  of  promotion."  The  practice  is  ren- 
dered more  unsatisfactory  by  the  fact  that  the  syllabus  for  each  class 
or  standard  has  been  drawn  up  for  a  year's  work,  with  the  result  that 
pupils  who  are  promoted  to  a  new  standard  must  either  miss  a  whole 
year's  work;  i.  e.,  half  a  year  in  the  standard  from  which  they  come 

1  ElemeDtary  Schools  Handbook,  p.  14. 
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and  half  a  year  in  the  standard  to  which  they  are  promoted,  or  those 
scholars  who  remain  in  a  standard  must  be  kept  at  a  standstill  to 
enable  the  newcomers  Jbo  reach  their  level.  A  remedy  may  perhaps 
be  found,  although  not  without  considerable  diflSculty,  by  organizing 
syllabuses  on  a  half-yearly  basis.  Provision  is  still  made  for  promo- 
tions at  other  times  ''under  exceptional  circumsta^cea,'' 

The  simple  scheme  of  promoting  the  brighter  pupils  twice  in  one 
year  or  giving  them  a  double  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  is  possible  in  all  schools.  Where  the  schools  are  so  lai^e  that 
each  standard  may  consist  of  two  or  more  classes,  further  variations 
can  be  introduced,  and  a  finer  classification  is  possible.  Thus  in  one 
school  in  Liverpool  some  of  the  standards  have  A,  B,  and  C  classes; 
the  A  class  does  a  little  more  than  the  year's  syllabus  for  the  standard, 
the  B  class  proceeds  at  the  normal  pace,  the  C  class  makes  somewhat 
slower  progress  with  the  ordinary  syllabus.  But  all  these  classes 
receive  the  normal  promotion.  Side  by  side  with  this  system  further 
provision  is  made  for  the  bright  pupils,  who  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  9  (Standard  II)  are  placed  in  a  separate  group  to  do  the  work . 
of  two  standards  in  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  promoted 
to  Standard  IV.  On  reaching  the  next  standard  these  pupils  are 
selected  to  become  candidates  for  free  places  and  scholarships  in  the 
secondary  schools.  In  another  large  Liverpool  school  the  standards 
are  divided  into  A  and  B  sections,  but,  in  addition,  the  bright  scholars 
are  grouped  together  in  two  classes  to  do  the  work  of  three  years  in 
two,  i.  e.,  one  of  these  classes  does  the  work  of  Standards  I,  II,  III 
in  two  years,  and  another,  which  may  be  differently  constituted  either 
because  some  of  the  scholars  do  not  maintain  their  position  or  because 
other  bright  scholars  may  be  discovered  in  other  classes,  do  the  work 
of  Standards  IV,  V,  VI  in  two  years. 

Whatever  the  system  employed,  adequate  provision  seems  to  be 
made  everywhere  for  the  promising  scholars.  This  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  minimum  age  of  entrance  for  scholarships 
and  free  places  to  secondary  schools,  the  examinations  for  which  are 
based  on  the  work  of  Standard  V  or  even  higher,  has  been  placed  as 
low  as  10  (in  Manchester  and  Liverpool)  or  11  (in  London).  The 
average  scholar  would,  however,  only  reach  Standard  V  between  the 
ages  of  1 1  and  12.  It  is  thus  not  imcommon  to  find  that  the  age  range 
of  the  scholars  in  Standard  VTI  or  Ex- VII  is  from  11  to  14.  The 
system  has  its  defects,  but  these  are  not  inherent.  It  is  expected 
that  the  scholar  who  is  rapidly  promoted  will  proceed  to  a  higher 
type  of  school  at  any  rate  by  the  time  he  is  12;  but  no  provision  is 
made  for  those  scholars  who  reach  the  top  standard  at  the  age  of  11  or 
12  and  do  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  leave,  and  who,  consequently, 
spend  their  remaining  time  in  school  in  repeating  the  syllabus.  This 
topic,  the  broadening  of  the  curriculum  for  the  top  classes,  is  referred 
to  elsewhere  (pee  p.  54), 
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However  satisfactoiy  the  provision  for  the  bright  scholars  may  be, 
the  question  of  the  backward  pupil  has  only  recently  begun  to  receive 
attention.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  statistics  of  retardation  for 
English  elementary  schools,  because  no  reports  contain  a  distribu- 
tion of  scholars  by  ages  and  standards,  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  ait^npt 
an  estimate.  Further,  without  some  d^ree  of  uniformity,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  statistics  would  have  any  value  as  a  test. 
Just  as  there  are  scholars  of  11  years  of  age  in  Standard  VII,  so  there 
are  scholars  of  1 4  in  Standards  IV  and  V,  and  the  incidence  is  prob- 
ably higher  for  schools  in  poor  neighborhoods  than  in  better-class 
districts.  It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  question  of 
backwardness  has  been  brought  to  the  front  by  the  school  inedical 
officers.  In  Manchester  the  dull  pupils  were  noticed  by  one  of  the 
assistant  medical  officers  by  the  fact  that  they  took  a  longer  time  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  them  than  did  the  normal  pupils,  and 
their  backwardness  was  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  their  standard, 
which  was  usually  below  the  normal.  Of  800  boys  about  13  years 
of  age,  62.5  per  cent  were  in  Standards  VI  and  VTI  and  37.5  were 
distributed  among  the  first  five  standards;  of  700  girls,  57.2  percent 
were  in  Standards  VL  and  VII,  while  42.8  were  in  the  first  five 
standards.  In  another  investigation  a  girls'  school  in  a  poor  district 
was  selected,  and  it  was  found  that  of  254  children  in  the  school  187 
were  below  Standard  V,  and  of  these  104  were  distinctly  backward. 
It  is  not  necesssary  here  to  enter  into  the  physical  defects  which 
were  found  to  accompany  the  mental  backwardness;  the  figures  are 
only  quoted  to  indicate  to  what  extent  the  retardation  may  be 
found  to  exist. 

The  school  medical  officer  of  Manchester  in  his  report  for  1909-10 
recommended  the  establishment  of  special  classes  attached  to  the 
ordinary  schools  or  even  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools 
to  deal  with  these  cases  of  backwardness  or  dullness  which  are  not 
sufficiently  serious  for  admission  to  special  schools  for  mental  defec- 
tives. There  is,  however,  a  very  general  opposition  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  the  establishment  of  special  backward  classes,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unfair  to  label  a  child,  as  placing  in  a  backward  class 
would  do,  and  that  the  presence  of  normal  and  even  bright  children 
in  a  class  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  backward  child.  These  objec- 
tions seem  somewhat  unreasonable  as  well  as  unfair  to  the  scholars 
of  all  types.  For,  if  the  normal  scholars  set  the  pace,  the  backward 
ones  fall  irretrievably  behind,  while  special  attention  to  them  involves 
loss  of  progress  for  the  normal  scholars.  Nor  are  the  large  classes 
calculated  to  afford  a  teacher  time  to  give  that  special  attention  which 
the  backward  scholars  need.  Provision  has,  of  course,  been  made 
for  the  slow  pupils,  but  for  the  dull  or  backward  it  is  only  just  being 
organized.  The  tendency  is  to  give  such  children  more  manual  than 
literary  work.    An  experiment  is  being  conducted  in  a  Lpndon  school 
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in  a  very  poor  district  in  providing  a  curriculum  with  a  practical  bias 
for  scholars  of  the  class  under  consideration.  The  school  which  has 
been  reconstructed  is  equipped,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classrooms, 
with  a  science-demonstration  room,  a  practical  workroom,  and  wood 
and  metal  workshops  for  the  boys,  and  a  science-demonstration  room 
dressmaking  room,  and  domestic-economy  rooms  for  the  girls.  The 
size  of  the  classes  is  reduced  to  40.  The  chief  emphasis  of  the  curricu- 
lum is  placed  on  handwork — paper,  clay,  and  cardboard  modeling  and 
wood  and  metal  work  for  the  boys,  and  for  the  girls  clay  and  paper 
modeling,  designing,  cookery,  laundry  work,  housewifery,  needle- 
work, embroidery,  and  dressmaking.  The  teachers  have  been  spe- 
cially selected  for  their  sympathy  with  industrial  occupations  in  edu- 
cation.^ Where  the  special  classes  have  been  established  in  the 
ordinary  schools  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  the  same 
attention  is  given  to  the  manual  and  industrial  occupations  as  a 
means  of  training  the  backward  child,  and  in  many  instances  the 
special  class  is  known  as  the  industrial.  But  considerably  more  can 
be  done  for  this  class  than  is  done  at  present,  for  in  London  only 
20  to  30  schools  out  of  the  917  made  special  arrangements  in  1911, 
and  the  proportion  is  probably  the  same  in  other  towns.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  now  that  its  importance  has  teen  recognized,  that 
much  attention  will  be  given  to  this  problem  of  school  administration. 

COORDINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

A  radical  difference  between  the  English  and  American  systems  of 
school  organization  is  the  difficulty  in  the  former  of  coordinating  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  American  high  school 
receives  its  pupils  after  they  have  completed  the  elementary  school 
course  and  builds  up  its  curriculum  on  that  foundation.  The  Eng- 
lish secondary  schools  receive  their  pupils  from  a  variety  of  schools — 
special  preparatory  schools  or  elementary  schools — and  the  pupils 
on  entering  may  vary  in  age  from  about  10  to  14.  But  the  question 
of  coordinating  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  did  not  become 
pressing  until  recent  years,  when  the  number  of  pupils  entering  from 
the  elementary  schools  began  to  increase  considerably,  and  local 
education  authorities  were  empowered  to  provide  all  types  of  schools. 
It  is  felt  that  under  the  present  system  there  is  much  overlapping 
and  that  a  boy  who  enters  the  secondary  school  from  the  elementary 
at  the  age  of  11  or  12  with  a  scholarship  or  a  free  admission  or  as  a 
fee-pajdng  pupil  must  for  a  time  repeat  much  of  the  work  that  he 
has  already  done,  except  in  languages  and  science  and  perhaps 
mathematics.  The  secondary  schools  prefer  to  receive  their  pupils 
at  least  under  12  years  of*  age,  for  it  is  held  that  in  certain  subjects, 
especially  languages,  progress  becomes  increasingly  difficult  after 
that  age.    This  problem  may,  however,  not  be  so  urgent  if  a  new 
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type  of  secondary  school  be  organized  with  a  curriculum  on  the 
basis  of  English;  science,  and  mathematics.  As  a  general  rule, 
pupils  who  do  not  leave  the  elementary  schools  for  the  secondary  at 
the  age  of  12<or  in  some  cases  13  are  hardly  likely  to  enter  at  all. 
With  this  in  view  the  following  suggestion  ia  contained  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Code  (introduction) : 

It  will  b^  an  important  though  subsidiary  object  of  the  school  to  discover  indi- 
vidual children  who  show  promise  of  exceptional  capacity  and  to  develop  their 
special  gifts  (so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  majority 
of  the  children),  so  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  pass  at  the  proper  age  into  secondary 
schools  and  to  be  able  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  education  there  offered 
them. 

The  absence  of  coordination  is  thus  avoided  by  securing  the  entry 
of  pupils  to  the  secondary  schools  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Some 
experiments  have  been  undertaken  to  secure  better  coordination. 
In  Nottingham  an  experiment  is  conducted  in  two  council  elementary 
schools  of  admitting;  after  an  entrance  examination,  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  10,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  curriculum,  of 
including  French,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Many  secondary  schools 
in  the  country  are  either  providing  special  classes  for  scholars 
from  elementary  schools  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  school  or  classify  the  scholars  by  subjects.*  The 
question  is,  however,  far  from  being  solved,  nor  is  a  solution  likely  to 
be  reached  by  tinkering  with  the  present  organization.  Any  thor- 
oughly conceived  reconstruction  wiU  have  to  take  into  account  a 
reorganization  of  the  whole  system,  and  not  merely  to  make  the  ele- 
mentary school  fit  the  secondary,  but  to  provide  for  greater  differ- 
entiation at  the  top  of  the  elementary  school  for  the  large  majority 
who  can  not  proceed  to  the  secondary  school. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  of  entering  a  secondary  school  the 
elementary  school  pupil  may  proceed  to  the  higher  elementary  or 
the  central  school  at  the  age  of  11  or  12  or  to  the  trade  school  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  14  or  in  some  cases  15.  Here  the  problem  of 
coordination  is  practically  settled^  for  these  schools  are  intended  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  problem  of  coor- 
dinating with  technical  schools  does  not  arise,  for  very  few  pupils 
enter  these  schools  from  the  elementary  schools  directly.  Finally 
the  work  of  the  evening  schools  is  in  general  so  varied  that  the  ele- 
mentary school  pupil  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  course  or  classes 
suited  to  his  capacity  and  attainments.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  in  those  institutions  originally  established  and  controlled  by 
local  authorities  the  problem  of  coordination  is  practically  solved. 
The  chief  difficulty  centers  round  the  relations  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  secondary  school  which  so  long  had  a  separate 
existence  and  has  developed  its  own  traditions  for  its  own  needs. 

1  See  Bd.  of  so.,  Bep.  ior  ^TMT  lOU-U. 
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Chapter  IV. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  ITS  ENFORCEMENT. 

The  returns  relative  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools  are  impressive.  In  the  school  year  1910-11,  the 
last  for  which  a  summary  is  available,  the  percentage  of  average 
number  of  scholars  to  the  average  number  on  the  registers  for  England 
was  89.16  for  scholars  of  all  ages,  76.50  for  scholars  between  3  and  5 
years  of  age,  and  89.96  for  scholars  of  the  ages  of  5  and  over.  These 
figures  bear  remarkable  testimony  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  organization 
for  securing  and  enforcing  school  attendance.  Before  turning  to  this 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Government 
grant  for  education  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  school  attendances,  no 
grant  being  given  for  less  than  400  school  sessions.  Hence  a 
decrease  in  the  school  attendance  means  a  considerable  financial  loss 
to  the  local  education  authority,  and  in  Manchester  a  difference  of 
1  per  cent  in  attendance  means  a  difference  of  $5,000  in  the  grant. 
An  efficient  organization  to  secure  a  high  standard  of  attendance  is 
therefore  of  financial  value  to  the  local  education  authorities.  Exces- 
sive zeal  in  this  respect  is  indicated  in  some  places  by  the  complaints 
of  the  authorities  that  the  more  stringent  requirements  of  school 
medical  officers  are  leading  to  a  reduction  of  the  (Jovemment  grant. 

Three  factors  contribute  to  make  school  attendance  what  it  is: 
Public  opinion,  the  teachers,  and  the  special  agencies,  supported  in 
the  last  resort  by  the  law.  Since  1870  public  opinion  in  England  has 
been  educated  up  to  the  point  where  daily  attendance  at  school  is 
accepted  as  the  normal  incident  in  a  child's  life,  only  to  be  interrupted 
in  the  case  of  illness.  In  London  the  percentage  of  average  attend- 
ance to  the  average  number  on  the  registers  rose  from  78.3  in  1871  to 
89.4  in  1911.  The  following  diagram  indicates  the  growth  of  the 
average  attendance  in  the  pubUc  elementary  schools  of  Manchester 
as  compared  with  the  growth  of  the  population  since  1871. 

Among  the  several  factors  which  have  led  to  this  advanced  state  of 
pubUc  opinion,  no  little  credit  is  due  to  the  interest  of  the  teachers, 
who  have  inculcated  so  successfully  the  lessons  of  regular  and  punctual 
attendance.  Shields,  banneis,  and  badges  are  offered  for  class  com- 
petition in  some  schools,  whUe  weekly  badges  and  annual  prizes  are 
awarded  to  individual  scholars  for  good  atteadances.  In  the  Londop 
schools — 

jn  order  to  encourage  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance,  teachers  are  author* 

ized  to  provide  some  attraction,  recreative  or  otherwise,  for  the  children  during  the 
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last  half-hour  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  children  of  any  one  class  in  any  department 
(other  than  central  schools)  may  be  dismissed  after  two  hours'  secular  instruction  has 
been  given  during  the  afternoon,  but  this  privilege  is  to  be  exercised  only  on  Friday 
afternoons. 

It  is  the  practice  in  every  school  in  the  country  to  display  in  a 
prominent  position  the  attendance  at  each  session,  either  for  the 
whole  school  or  by  classes.  The  head  teachers  may  cooperate  with 
the  attendance  officers  by  notifying  parents  of  the  absence  of  their 
children  from  school. 

But  the  chief  burden  of  enforcing  attendance  falls  on  the  school 
attendance  officers,  and  in  the  last  resort  on  the  police  courts.    The 
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school  attendance  officers  are  responsible  to  the  local  education 
authorities  not  only  for  following  up  the  absentees  from  the  schools, 
but  also  for  supplying  information  on  the  number  of  children  of 
elementary  school  age.  In  London  the  school  attendance  officers 
atmtially  make  a  schedule  of  the  children  of  school  ag6  who  are  likely 
to  enter  an  elementary  school. '  Thfe-^hridule  is  drawn  tp  ihainly  on 
thj^  b&si^  6f  the'htimb^  of  \:;hildren  residing  in  houses  of  a  Certain 
annualltrting  or  less.  Thid  affords  the  education  committee  both  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  who  should  be  in  school  and  an 
indication  of  the  school  accommodation  likety  to  be  required.  A 
similar  system  of  taking  the  school  census  prevails  in  other  cities  and 
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IS  conducted  by  the  school  attendance  oflScers.  Their  chief  function, 
however,  is  to  trace  absentees  by  visiting  their  homes.  The  Man- 
chester system  of  conducting  this  work,  since  it  is  typical,  will  indicate 
its  scope  and  effectiveness.  This  city  in  1911  had  a  population  of 
714,427,  and  there  were  122,141  scholars  on  the  rolls,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  1 09,398,  or  90  per  cent .  To  supervise  school  attehdance 
there  were  employed  62  school  attendance  officers,  3  district  inspec- 
tors, and  1  superintendent.  The  city  is  divided  into  57  districts, 
with  an  average  population  of  12,534  and  an  average  of  2,143  children 
of  school  age.  Those  officers  who  are  not  engaged  in  district  work 
are  employed  either  in  clerical  work,  industrial  school  cases,  rota, 
and  police  court  proceedings.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  districts 
visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  week  and  on  Fridays  receive  a  duplicate 
renter  of  the  attendances  for  the  week.*  All  the  doubtful  cases — that 
is,  where  less  than  10  attendances  have  been  made — are  visited  in  the 
following  week  and  investigations  are  made  into  the  cause  of  absence. 
Usually  one  visit  is  sufficiently  effective,  but  where  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  parents,  before  proceedings  are  taken  against  them 
either  under  the  statute  or  under  the  local  by-law,  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  rota  committees.  These 
committees,  which  consist  of  representatives  of  the  education  com- 
mittee, meet  in  local  centers  periodically,  once  or  twice  a  month 
according  to  the  needs  of  a  district,  and  by  warning  parents  reduce 
the  number  of  cases  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  magistrates.  In 
London  the  local  attendance  committees  for  each  electoral  district, 
and  in  Liverpool  the  coiuis  of  appeal  for  each  attendance  district, 
mediate  in  a  similar  way  between  the  school  attendance  officers  and 
the  police  court.  The  rota  committees  thus  dealt  with  8,099  cases 
in  1911  in  Manchester,  of  which  about  one-eighth  only  were  further 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  magistrates.  When  cases  are  taken 
into  court,  parents  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $5,  while  refractory 
children  may  be  committed  to  industrial  schools  (described  in  Ch. 
XIV). 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  sphere  of  duties  of  the  school  attend- 
.ance  officers  has  been  extended.  Under  many  local  education 
authorities  the  officers  conduct  the  inquiries  into  the  home  conditions 
of  children  who  are  considered  to  be  necessitous,  as  authorized  by  the 
education  (Provision  of  Meals)  act,  1906.  Their  assistance  has  also 
been  found  to^*be  of  great  service  in  connection  with  the  sjrstem  of 
school  rmedical  inspection,  n  and  (Tender  jsome  authorities  they  take 
children  to  the  cleansing  stations.  They  are  in  a  position  a^a  residt 
of  their  investigations  and  home  visitations  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  school  medical  officer  cases  of  absence  on  medical  grounds,  of 

« Some  auUuffltlesuae  a  slip  system  or  card  gyitem,  on  which  the  attendances  of  <^ 
and  thflM  are  given  to  the  attendance  offloecs  in  the  oaae  of  abeentees. 
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infectious  diseases  which  need  not  be  notified,  cases  of  defective 
children,  and  cases  of  children  permanently  unfit  to  attend  school.* 
In  the  same  way  the  attendance  officers  can  cooperate  with  the 
medical  officer  in  following  up  cases  recommended  for  treatment .  The 
intimate  connection  between  school  attendance  and  physical  fitness 
is  now  so  thoroughly  recognized  that  several  authorities — e.  g., 
Gloucestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  Somerset — ^have  appointed  school 
nurses  as  attendance  officers. 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  for  enforcing 
attendance  at  school  shows  considerable  variation  throughout  the 
country.  The  cost  in  London  is  42  cents  per  child  in  average  attend- 
ance, which  is  89.4  per  cent;  in  Manchester  the  cost  is  about  33  cents 
per  child,  the  average  attendance  being  90  per  cent.  In  an  inquiry 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  education  committee  the  cost 
per  child  in  average  attendance  in  13  of  the  largest  towns  in  England 
varied  from  16  cents  (Newcastleon-Tyne,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  90.6  per  cent)  to  53  cents  (Liverpool,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  89.6).  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  the  Liverpool  organization  for 
securing  school  attendance  was  reformed  with  a  view  to  cutting  down 
the  cost,  which  apparently  bears  Uttle  relation  to  the  results  attained. 

« See  Chief  medical  oAoer  of  the  Bd.  of  Ed.,  An.  Rep.  for  1911,  pp.  9,  W-IOL 
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Chapter  V. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  infant  school,  like  most  educational  institutions  of  the  present 
in  England;  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  It  is  gradually  losing  the  rigid 
formalism  which  once  marked  it.  Its  chief  defects  arise  out  of  its 
history.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  even  infant  schools  were  subj  ected 
to  as  rigid  examinations  as  the  upper  schools  and  an  inspector  could 
report  that  the  mental  arithmetic  of  the  5-year-olds  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. Further,  until  recently  the  inspection  of  infant  schools  was 
conducted  by  men  who  were  not  familiar  with  Froebelian  or  kinder- 
garten work.  At  present  this  side  of  inspection  is  being  intrusted  to 
women  inspectors.  The  training  colleges  are  also  responsible  for  the 
weakness  of  infant  schools,  for  very  few  of  them  give  that  special 
preparation  which  infant-school  teachers  require.  But  the  infant 
school  is  responding  more  and  more  to  the  influences  of  the  progressive 
kindergarten  principles.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  complete 
reform  are  largely  administrative.  The  infant-school  teacher  must 
compromise  between  her  own  conception  of  child  life  and  the  educa- 
tion suited  to  it  and  the  demands  of  the  upper  departments  that  the 
child  on  leaving  the  infant  school  shall  have  attained  a  definite 
standard  of  information.  Not  that  the  two  are  incompatible,  but 
there  is  the  danger  in  some  infant  schools  that  attention  will  be 
concentrated  mainly  on  the.  three  R's.  To  some  extent,  also,  further 
development  is  hampered  by  large  classes,  from  48  to  60  children, 
the  formal  school  desks  which  seem  to  invite  nothing  but  seatwork, 
and  inadequate  space  in  the  classrooms.  There  are  accordingly 
infant  schools  of  all  types — schools  in  which  the  work  is  mainly 
formal  and  disciplinary  and  schools  in  which  the  freedom  and 
natural  development  of  the  child  are  the  guiding  principles.  But 
there  is  in  all  schools  a  tendency  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
time-tables,  and  to  divide  up  the  school  day  into  numerous  short 
periods  of  15  to  20  minutes.  No  doubt  for  many  of  the  formal  sub- 
jects such  short  periods  are  sufficient,  but  on  the  whole  the  result 
is  to  prevent  continuity  of  interest  in  anything. 
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The  infant  schools  receive  children  from  the  age  of  3  up  to  the  age 
of  7.  The  number  of  children  between  3  and  5  is  rapidly  decreasing 
everywhere.  Children  between  these  ages  are  usually  placed  in  the 
babies'  class,  in  which  no  formal  work  is  done,  but  the  time  is  devoted 
to  games,  singing,  stories,  conversation,  and  so  on.  The  babies' 
classrooms  are  the  only  ones  equipped  with  movable  chairs  and 
tables,  sand  trays,  toys,  and  pets-  The  transition  from  these  classes 
to  the  ordinary  classed  and  the  confinement  of  the  common  school 
desk  is  somewhat  abrupt,  and  many  teachers  would  welcome  a  change 
throughout  the  infants'  departments  to  the  movable  chairs  and  tables. 
The  curriculum  of  the  older  children  includes,  besides  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  three  R's,  observation  lessons,  story  telling,  singing, 
games,  drawing,  handwork,  and  drill.  But  these  subjects  may  mean 
different  things  in  different  schools.  In  one  school  the  children  may 
not  use  more  than  one  continuous  reader,  and  that  in  the  last  few 
months  of  their  infant  school  career,  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
being  given  up  to  formal  exercise  in  the  recognition  of  words  which 
they  may  never  see  or  use,  e.  g.,  one  class  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  6  was  observed  to  be  learning  such  combinations  as 
batchy  vetchj  itch,  motchj  etc.  Another  school,  possibly  in  the  same 
district,  may  be  using  in  each  year  five  or  six  of  the  excellent  chil- 
dren's story  books  which  are  issued  at  present.  Although  the  Dale 
method  of  teaching  reading  is  probably  the  most  popular,  no  single 
method  is  used  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  others.  There  seems  to 
be  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor  of  one-syDable  readers,  which, 
since  they  must  rigidly  maintain  this  uniformity,  are  frequently  dull 
and  forced.  In  the  number  work  the  children  are  taught  all  the 
combinations  up  to  20  and  can  work  in  5's  and  lO's  up  to  100,  and  do 
simple  sums  of  money  and  measures,  but  these  standards  are  passed 
in  some  schools.  Thus  the  children  between  6  and  7  in  one  school 
were  doing  mentally  additions  in  double  figures,  simple  fractions, 
multiplications,  and  money  sums  up  to  1/-.  The  observation  les- 
sons of  most  schools  are  confined  to  simple  nature  study,  and  here, 
too,  one  may  distinguish  between  the  simple  observation  of  plants 
and  flowers  actuaUy  growing  in  the  classroom  and  the  overloaded 
syllabus  of  the  town  school,  which  attempts  to  include  most  of  the 
flowers,  many  of  the  trees,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the 
country,  and  fills  out  the  year  with  the  study  of  numerous  animals 
and  insects.  . , 

But  the  most  marked  progress  is  noticeable  in  the  other  aubjects 
of  the  curriculum.  Chalk  and  crayon  drawing,  pastel  drawings  and 
brushwork,  combined  as  they  are  with  the  observation  lessons  or 
with  the  stories  in  self-expression  work,  afford  the  young  children 
increasing  opportunities  of  doing  something  for  themselves,  a  result 
which  Is  also  attained  in  many  schools  in  the  different  forms  of  hand- 
vork.     The  greater  freedom  allowed  in  these  subjects  is  in  some 
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degree  due  to  the  fact  that  many  teachers  bring  to  them  the  enthu- 
siasm of  learners,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
subjects  which  have  been  regarded  as  of  much  importance  in  the 
upper  departments.  The  same  enthusiasm  marks  the  teaching  of 
games,  singing,  and  dancing.  A  pleasing  brightness  and  gayety 
accompany  these  lessons,  which  are  not  always  present  at  the  seat 
work.  The  singing  and  dancing  show  a  marked  improvement  as  a 
result  of  the  influences  of  the  folk-song  and  folk-dance  societies.  A 
great  variety  of  tuneful  songs  and  a  selection  of  graceful  dances  have 
in  this  way  been  added  to  the  school  curriculum. 

The  most  advanced  infant  schools  are  more  and  more  approximat- 
ing the  methods  of  the  kindergarten.  An  interesting  experiment  in 
introducing  free  discipline  has  been  conducted  for  some  years  at  the 
Jews'  Infant  School,  Buckle  Street,  East  End  of  London.  Apart  from 
the  purely  educational  aspect,  the  school  is  of  interest  for  its  social 
work;  it  is  equipped  with  bath  and  clinic,  provides  cots  for  the  after- 
noon nap  of  the  younger  children,  and  supplies  meals  to  all  the  chil- 
dren who  may  need  them.  Few  schools  have  succeeded  so  weD  in 
retaining  the  naturalness  of  the  children  and  in  stimulating  a  certain 
family  feeling  among  them.  Accustomed  as  one  is  to  seeing  chil- 
dren in  school  on  their  "best  behavior"  in  the  presence  of  a  visitor, 
it  was  refreshing  to  be  besieged  by  groups  of  children  anxious  to  show 
their  writing  or  drawing  or  a  piece  of  handwork,  or  to  point  out  a 
masterpiece  of  one  of  their  colleagues  in  the  class.  The  school 
receives  children  from  the  age  of  3  and  keeps  them  until  they  pass, 
through  Standard  II,  also  an  experiment  in  itself  and  wisely  post- 
poning the  transition  to  the  upper  departments  until  the  children 
are  old  enough  for  the  newer  discipline.  So  far  as  the  curriculum  of 
this  school  is  concerned,  it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
school,  but  there  are  some  radical  reforms  in  method.  The  teaching 
of  reading,  for  example,  is  conducted  with  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended,  i.  e.,  personal  enjoyment,  and  much  attention  is  given 
to  silent  reading  and  the  selection  of  a.suflScient  variety  of  reading 
books.  In  handwork,  again,  the  element  of  direction  is  absent,  cer- 
tainly for  the  older  children,  who  thus  receive  a  valuable  training 
in  initiative  and  self-reliance.  Some  of  the  cardboard  work  of  boys 
in  Standard  II  was  equal  to  that  of  boys  of  Standard  IV  in  other 
schools.  It  follows  from  the  freer  discipline,  the  encouragement  of 
conversation,  and  wider  reading  that  the  composition  reaches  a  high 
standard.  There  is  a  readiness  in  expi^edsing  ideas  which  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  the  parents  of  most  of  the  children  are  either 
foreign  or  habitually  use  a  foreign  language.  And  free  though  the 
discipline  is,  there  is  no  disorder  or  noise;  the  repressive  form  of 
discipline  has  been  replaced  by  the  social  ideal,  the  recognition  of 
the  rights,  of  others.    The  work  of  the  Buckle  Street  school  is  a  valu- 
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tbmt  there  sie  Dooe  qualified  to  lead,  bat  that  ther  cairr  little  or  no 
jnflocnce  with  the  large  bodj  of  teaches,  who  are  either  ^noiant  of, 
or  take  no  interest  m,  work  that  is  done  in  such  institutions  as  the 
fmetkmg  school  of  the  London  Day  Training  CoOcge  or  at  the 
Fielden  Demonstration  School  of  the  Manchester  UnirersitT  ednca- 
lion  department,  or  set  op  the  wril-wom  opposition  of  theory  and 
practice.  Nor  are  the  training  colleges  centers  of  influence;  their 
work  is  completed  when  they  haTe  trained  the  teachar  at  the  hegin- 
nig  of  Us  career.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  schoob  and 
the  training  coDq;es  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  Tery  stroi^  for  there 
is  a  tendency  for  one  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of  the  other 
and  for  the  schools  to  comjdain  that  the  training  college  product 
has  to  be  remolded  by  them.  Elach  head  teacher  works  by  the  fight 
of  his  experience,  with  such  help  as  is  afforded  by  the  Suggestions  of 
the  Board  of  Education  or  the  CcHifoences  and  B^mhIs  of  the  Londcm 
County  CounciL  Teachers'  associations  are,  in  the  main,  not  intor^ 
ested  or  concerned  with  the  study  of  education;  local  education 
authorities  offer  few  facilities,  without  insisting  on  attendance,  for 
the  further  traimng  of  teachers  in  serrice;  the  educational  periodicals 
hare  little  circulation  and  can  not  afford  to  derote  much  space  to 
discussion  of  educational  theory;  finally,  the  opportunities  of  visiting 
other  schook  are  few  or  non-exist^it.  Hoice,  the  quafity  and  effi- 
ciency of  a  school  Taries  with  the  ability  and  educational  interest  of  its 
head  teacher.  He  draws  up  his  own  schemes  and  syllabuses;  outside 
London  he  usually  has  his  own  system  of  promotion  and  classifica- 
tion; may  devise  his  own  methods  of  instruction;  and  is  free  within 
the  appropriation  pandtted  by  the  local  education  authority  to  sdect 
his  own  textbooks.  He  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ii^  of  his  staff.  The  system  of  supervision  is,  howevM*,  somewhat 
vague;  generalty  it  takes  the  form  of  a  terminal  stock-taking  in  the 
diape  of  examinations  of  the  pupils;  sometimes  the  head  teacher  will, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  weak  assistant,  take  a  class  for  a  few  minutes; 
but  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  reference  to  principles;  no  systematic 
endeavor  to  jdace  teaching  efficiency  on  a  hi^er  plane  than  mere 
imitation  or  to  train  teachers  to  improve  their  practice  by  their  own 
intellectual  efforts.  Even  if  the  problem  of  supervision  and  its  im- 
portance woe  recognized,  the  head  teachers  are  at  present  too  much 
occupied,  and  in  London  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere,  with  petty 
clerical  work  and  correspondence  which  could  well  be  'performed  at 
a  very  smaH  adcH^ional  exp<9t>diture  by  aftqgning  a  clei^  to  li  group 
of  s^hodtsi  '  Thus  refeased  from  part  of  1^  routine  duties  the  head 
ietLchen  ikndd  give  that  assistance  and  advice,  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciples of  supervisicm,  which  many  teachers  would  welcome  and  many 
need.  -  The  system  employed  in  a  few  Liverpool  schools  of  having 
an  organizing  principal  assisted  by  heads  of  departments,  who  are 
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freed  ftDm  much  of  the  routine  administration,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects. 

The  curriculum  and  course  of  each  school  is  accordingly  what  the 
head  teacher,  who  may  or  may  not  confer  with  his  assistants  on  these 
matters,  makes  it.  The  only  restriction  on  this  extensive  liberty  is 
that  the  approval  of  the  inspectors  both  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  of  the  local  education  authority  must  be  obtained  for  the  time 
table  and  the  syllabus.  This  approval  would,  however,  only  be 
withheld  in  extreme  cases.  There  is  probably  no  parallel  in  any 
other  educational  system  to  the  extensive  adoption  of  this  principle 
of  local  freedom  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  To  this  principle 
England  owes  an  elementary  school  system  of  which  elasticity  and 
adaptation  to  local  requirements  are  the  characteristic  features. 
Any  weaknesses  or  defects  in  the  system  are  due  not  to  the  principle 
but  to  the  English  reliance  on  approved  practical  experience  rather 
than  intellectual  training. 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  consists  of  the  following 
subjects,  all  of  which  may  not  necessarily  be  found  in  any  particular 
school:  English  language,  handwriting,  arithmetic,  drawing,  obser- 
vation lessons  and  nature  study,  geography,  history,  singing,  physical 
training  and  hygiene,  domestic  subjects  and  needlework  for  girls  and 
handwork  for  boys,  moral  instruction,  and  thrift.  It  would  be 
impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  subjects  as  they  are  taught  in  the  schools;  a  few  are 
treated  later  in  separate  chapters;  of  the  ren^ainder  nothing  more 
will  be  attempted  than  to  indicate  tendencies.  There  is  at  present, 
considerable  criticism  on  the  part  of  older  teachers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  school  matters  that  the  modem  curriculum  is  overcrowded, 
with  consequent  loss  of  grasp  to  the  pupils.  Most  teachers,  however, 
consider  that  the  present  product  of  the  school  is  as  good  as  it  ever 
was;  that  while  the  mechanical  accuracy  which  could,  in  arithmetic, 
for  example,  secure  99  per  cent  correct  answers  is  not  attained  nor 
perhaps  desirable,  much  more  is  gained  by  broadening  the  outlook 
of  the  scholars  and  training  them  in  resourcefulness  and  self-reliance; 
and. that  the  school  will  always  be  open  to  such  criticism  from  those 
who  forget  the  standards  of  their  own  day  or  look  to  the  elementary 
school  to  provide  them  with  specialized  ability  which  they  themselves 
acquired  by  years  of  training. 

An  impetus  toward  greater  freedom  in  the  cvlassroom  is  given  by 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  iiewer  subjeots,  like  hf^odwork,  wh^e  t^ie 
forces  of  a  bad  tradition  ape  not  strong.  Complaint  is  mad^  how- 
ever, that  too  much  attention  is  still  given  to  formal  drill  work; 
writing  and  reading  still  survive  for  the  sake  of  no  other  end  th&n 
practice.  The  teacher  tends  to  monopolize  the  whole  time,  or^  as  one 
teacher  seriously  put  it,  the  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  oral 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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Of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculuin,  arithmetic  illnatrates  be^or 
than  any  other  the  great  unproyement  that  is  taking  place.  Hie 
formal  and  mechanical  drill  in  numbers  is  very  generally  replaced 
by  insistence  on  clear  and  systematic  thinking  about  number  rela- 
tions in  practical  situations  more  or  less  within  the  range  of  the 
pupils'  experience,  while  accuracy  is  secured  not  so  much  by  the 
old  methods  of  disciplinary  drill  as  by  variety  and  the  application 
of  intelligent  method  to  diverse  problems.  Reasoning  rather  than 
mere  mechanical  figuring,  logical  setting  out  rather  than  working 
by  rule,  are  the  newer  aims  of  instruction  in  this  field.  In  framing 
syllabuses  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  varying  needs  of  diflPerent 
localities  and  the  probable  future  needs  of  the  pupils.  With  begin- 
ners the  number  work  is  almost  wholly  concrete,  and  this  aspect 
tends  to  be  retained  throughout  the  standards.  The  problems  are 
such  as  might  arise  in  the  practicltl  every-day  life  of  the  pupils 
either  in  relation  to  money,  weights,  lengths,  or  areas.  Much  of 
the  unintelligible  and  useless  exercises  in  practice,  stocks  and  shares, 
compound  interest,  and  discoimt  have  been  discarded.  Mental 
arithmetic,  with  exercises  in  rapid  calculation  and  special  methods, 
accompanies  the  written  work.  More  attention  is  also  being  given 
to  rough  estimates  and  approximations,  and  methods  of  verifying 
and  checking  answers.  Number  work  is  more  and  more  correlated 
with  other  branches  of  the  curriculum.  Thus  in  the  lower  classes  the 
scope  of  arithmetic  is  extended  by  exercises  in  practical  mensuration, 
measurements  of  the  classrooms,  the  school  playground,  and  models 
made  in  the  handwork  lessons.  In  the  top  classes  the  coordination 
is  with  elementary  science,  wood  and  metal  work,  domestic  subjects, 

•  while  interest  is  stimulated  by  exercises  dealing  with  materials  and 
cost  estimates,  wages,  family  expenditures,  the  school  savings  bank, 
and  thrift.  Where  the  circumstances  permit,  algebra,  hitherto 
taught  only  to  pupils  of  special  ability  or  those  intending  to  proceed 
to  the  secondary  schools,  is  being  more  extensively  introduced  as 
symbolical  or  literal  arithmetic.  Elementary  geometrical  ideas, 
including  the  properties  of  angles  and  triangles  and  their  application 
in  elementary  surveying  with  instruments  made  in  the  workshop, 
are  also  taught  in  many  schools  as  part  of 'the  arithmetic  syllabus. 
An  interesting  experiment  is  being  conducted  at  the  demonstration 
school  of  the  London  Day  Training  College  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic of  citizenship  to  the  older  pupils,  to  give  theril'ah  intelligent 

^rasp  and  UndyMtanding  W  the  feianc?^  and  statistics  6f  public 
bo^es^'^'^Such  a  ddurse  hasr'  th6i  incidtotal  and  highly  finpdrtant 
value  '6T  giving  pupils  p'ractical  training  in  civics,  with  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  public  services.  A  further  extension  of  this  work 
is  mAde  by  a  study  of  the  markets  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
press,  which  serves  as  an  uitroduction  to  elementary  economios. 
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The  subject  hitherto  knoMm  as  arithmetic  is  so  expanded  that  it 
might  more  appropriately  be  called  elementary  mathematics.  The 
spirit  of  the  new  movement  is  reflected  in  numerous  "practical 
arithmetics"  which  have  recently  been  issued  and  which  cover  the 
ground  described  above,  i.  e.,  practical  problems  in  number,  mensura- 
tion, elementary  algebra,  and  geometry. 

The  great  progress  made  recently  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  a  reflection  of  the  increased  attention 
given  to  the  subject  by  the  more  advanced  institutions,  especiaUy 
the  imiversities,  of  the  country.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
publication  of  several  excellent  textbooks  and  atlases  for  school  use. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  school,  however  backward,  which 
would  be  satisfied  in  this  subject  with  the  older  methods  of  rote 
and  memory  work.  While  the  importance  of  geographical  informa- 
tion is  recognized,  the  better  schools  aim  to  train  their  pupils  to 
reason  about  geographical  matters  and  to  be  able  to  read  a  map 
inteUigently.  The  branches  which  receive  the  most  attention  are 
physical  and  political  geography.  In  a  few  schools  the  top  classes 
are  taught  something  about  the  elements  of  mathematical  geography, 
but  in  general  little  time  is  given  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  .The 
chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  interdependence  of  natural  and  ph3rsical 
features  and  human  life  and  activities.  The  study  of  the  physical 
factors  begins  with  matters  within  the  range  of  the  pupils'  observa- 
tion and  usually  forms  a  part  of  the  course  on  object  lessons  and 
nature  study,  which  are  treated  in  another  chapter.  Greater  use 
is  made  of  good  physical  maps  and  in  some  schools  the  ordnance 
survey  maps  are  introduced  for  the  older  scholars.  Political  geog- 
raphy, or  geography  in  relation  to  man,  is  begun  in  the  lower  classes 
or  in  the  infants'  departments,  with  myths,  tales  of  discoveries, 
distribution  of  races,  with  their  customs  and  dress.  Pictures,  illus- 
trations, and  other  aids  to  visualization  and  the  imagiuation  are 
given  a  prominent  position,  and  in  London  many  schools  use  the 
stereopticon  in  connection  with  the  geography  instruction.  Stories 
of  travel  and  discovery,  descriptions  of  foreign  lands  and  life,  and 
accounts  of  the  development  of  trade,  commerce  and  industry, 
and  in  some  schools  of  the  influence  of  geography  in  history  are 
increasingly  employed  in  order -to  render  the  subject  as  vivid  as 
possible.  By  the  time  a  pupil  is  ready  to  leave  school  he  is  expected 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  his  own  country 
and  of^  those  countries  wikh-  w^ch  it  is  most  intimately  connected 
by  varies  interests,  and  some  knowledge  in  outline  of  ihe  re«t  of 
tke  w(M*ld.  The  order  in  which  this  knowledge  is  developed  varies 
somewhat. 

All  schools  begin  with  the  plan  of  the  school  and  the  ne^hborbood 
and  work  out  ^adufdly  to  the  home  region.    Mtex  tlbjs  general 
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instruction  some  schools  take  up  the  world  and  its  divisionB  and 
only  then  return  to  a  study  of  the  British  Isles,  followed  by  the 
geography  of  the  Empire  and  the  world.  In  better  syllabuses  the 
practice  is  to  follow  the  study  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  British 
Isles,  the  countries  with  which  they  are  in  closest  relations,  the 
world,  and  in  the  last  year  to  return  to  a  further  study  of  the  British 
Isles  in  order  to  insure  a  knowledge  of  their  own  country  for  the 
pupils.  Very  few  schools  are  equipped  with  special  rooms  for  the 
study  of  geography,  and  although  much  laboratory  work  in  connec- 
tion with  it  is  impossible,  many  schools  make  their  own  relief  maps 
in  clay  or  plasticene,  paper  pulp,  sand  or  flour  mixed  with  salt,  or 
other  convenient  media.  The  extension  of  the  school  exclusions 
and  school  journeys,  especially  in  London,  is  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  teaching  of  geography  by  furnishing  the  pupils 
with  certain  definite  concrete  ideas  which  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  further  study.  There  are  very  few  schools  in  which  geography 
is  taught  by  a  specialist,*  but  the  number  of  teachers  who  specialize 
in  a  study  of  the  subject,  either  at  the  universities  or  in  the  holiday 
courses,  is  increasing,  and  their  influence  and  advice  are  importimt 
factors  in  insuring  the  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject, 
which  has  so  successfuUy  been  begun. 

The  subject  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  curriculum, 
namely,  English,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 
In  no  other  subject  does  the  personality  of  the  teacher  play  such  an 
important  part  m  influencing  the  pupils.  In  no  other  subject  is 
the  end  to  be  achieved  less  definite.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  Uiat 
the  measure  of  success  in  this  subject  is  in  general  very  small.  There 
have  been  reforms  in  some  of  the  externalities  of  the  subject;  spelUng 
and  grammar  are  not  given  the  prominence  which  they  once  enjoyed ; 
the  subjects  of  composition  are  more  within  the  range  of  the  children's 
experience;  more  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  stimdard  authors. 
But  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  results;  the  pupils  in  general 
are  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves  either  orally  or  in 
writing;  the  practice  of  reading  to  the  teacher  a  few  sentences  at  a 
time  instead  of  attempting  to  convey  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  a 
passage  to  the  class  as  a  whole  still  prevaib;  in  reciting  poetry  the 
conception  and  even  the  actual  intonation  of  the  teacher  take  the 
place  of  the  pupils'  own  interpretation.  The  mechanics  of  reading 
are  well  taught  almost  universally,  but  there  is  little  training  in 
good  reading  for. personal  pleasure  (silra treading)  or  for  the  jileasure 
or  information  of  others  (readiiig  aloud).  Spelling  is  tau^t  from 
lists  of  wm'ds  collected  by  the  teachers  for  their  own  classes  or  drawn 
from  the  reading  books  of  these  classes.  Grammar  is  postp<med:to 
the  uppef  standards  and  comprises  mainly  analysis  and  simple 
parsing.    It  is  felt  by  some  teachers  that  the  subject  might  be 
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abandoned  entirely  if  it  were  not  for  certain  examination  require- 
ments. 

The  greatest  advance  has  been  in  an  increase  in  the  iiumber  of 
books  used  in  each  class.  While  geographical,  historical,  and  nature 
study  readers  are  still  retained,  two  or  three  books  or  stories  by  well- 
known  authors  are  read  in  each  class  during  the  year,  as  weU  as  selec- 
tions of  poetry.  Generally,  however,  the  teaching  of  literature 
resolves  itself  into  a  reading  lesson  or  a  discussion  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  story  rather  than  appreciation  of  literary  value.  Most  schools, 
and  in  London  aU  schools,  are  now  provided  with  libraries  for  tho 
use  of  the  pupils;  in  some  schools  the  books  are  graded  and  distributed 
among  the  classes.  These  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  school  work 
and  enable  the  teachers  to  guide  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  Tho 
books  are  mainly  stories,  books  of  travel  and  adventiwe,  and  books 
on  hobbies.  A  few  schools  have  formed  branches  of  the  National 
Home  Reading  Union,  and  in  London  the  council  pays  the  subscrip- 
tions on  behalf  of  teachers  and  classes  joining  the  union,  an  organiza- 
tion founded  to  make  home  reading  educational  and  to  give  advice 
and  help  in  the  subject.  A  few  head  teachers  work  in  conjunction 
with  local  lending  libraries,  but  the  public  lending  libraries  in  En^and 
do  hot  generally  pay  much  attention  to  the  needs  of  school  children, 
while  many  do  not  issue  readers'  tickets  to  children  under  14.  Some 
libraries  have  drawn  up  lists  of  children's  books,  but  there  is  nowhere 
that  specialized  training  and  expert  guidance  which  is  to  be  found 
in  so  many  American  libraries.  There  axe  accordingly  elements 
which  indicate  that  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  En^ish  is  but 
delayed  and  that  it  will  certainly  be  brought  about  when  the  size  of 
classes  is  reduced  and  teachers  become  better  acquainted  with  ihe 
excellent  work  that  may  already  be  found,  especially  in  some  of  the 
girls'  schools.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  obscurantist  views 
as  were  expressed  at  the  L.  C.  G.  Conference  of  Teachers,  held  in 
January  of  this  year,  are  anything  more  than  a  relic  of  the  past.  In 
respect  to  home  reading,  one  speaker,  with  the  approval  of  a  member 
of  the  education  committee,  seriously  asked  the  question  whether, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  ^Is  from  the  elementary  schook  enter 
business  houses  or  take  up  domestic  service,  "it  is  advisable  for  a 
servant  to  be  a  full  man  or  a  full  woman"  (alluding  to  the  saying  that 
reading  makes  a  full  man).  The  same  speaker  would  not  allow 
this  class  of  people  to  read  classical  books,  since  such  reading  demands 
much  physical  and  spiritual  energy,  and  also  insists  that  frivolous 
literature  should  be  guarded  against.  Instead  of  putting  such  tempta- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  lower  classes,  "if  we  give  them  a  beautiful 
thought  each  day,  and  let  them  take  it  home,  and  write  it  and  learn 
it,  it  will  do  them  far  more  good  than  reading  cheap  editions  of  the 
classics."  It  is  fortunate  for  the  future  progress  of  the  schools  that 
4832°— 14 4  ^  J 
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facrii  ci  rii^  TErtnx»  uiii  pofHTAEiicB  of  sa  cviacmficd  <ic^M>cnrT  tkao 
c#>  ^duwc^  MKc.  oECnesMij  rnKtMoarj  49|aBioaaw 
(iw-  dtf^.k  d!cuMt  ft  cnmpirtr  ee&tizry. 

Ur.flge  dtac-  Amrrifftfi  ^ehook.  wifeoe  tfar  l 
OTuhffi  ftvrau  fta  insmttftnt  fefttoreof  the  adbooi  w>c1l  tkase  sidi|ecta 
fceore  b«n  rcrj  fiitir  fttttcntiofk  id  the  TjtffiA  ckoMBtftiT  •'^^^^^g 
Ooijix^aemrefntnl  arfc^wb  flregnios  ^  dD  ftdeqmte  ftttcDtim  to 
tiwr  iliffffraa  msptttA  tA  the  sibjcct.  In  tfar  onimajj  wrhwih  cither  a 
hiiiirjfiefti  ruMkr  vUch  rmphftOTes  the  pkturesqoe  and  those  ffefttures 
itoppoMil  to  be  of  chief  ioterest  to  chiUmu  is  used,  or  the  toftdier 
tdb  the  stoficB  in  fai»  ovn  wft j.  There  is  fittle  of  the  Tafanhfe  879- 
tewtir  ifistmrtiMi  which  can  ftccotnpftnj  the  teftj  liiiig  of  hirtmy  mod 
ftSord  ft  tfftimng  in  cstimftting  the  importenee  of  factSv  fts  wcD  fts  a 
kamgltigt  €4  the  chief  fines  of  histoficftl  devefefSMnt  cf  the  coyntrj. 
Hfmt  chiktreo  ftCcordiDi^  leftTe  the  eiementftiy  wrhooh  with  some 
oodoD  of  the  chief  incidents  in  the  pofiticftl  faistorj  of  En^bnd,  rery 
fittle  ftboot  the  sociftl  fife,  or  the  derdopmoit  of  commerce  ftnd  indofr- 
ttj,  ftnd  hot  Tftpie  ideee  of  the  history  of  the  mnetccnth  century,  the 
gnywth4rfdcmocrBcy]nEn^bnd,ftnd  therdfttionsof  En^bnd  to  her 
nd^»bar%»  Ckwit^  cr  the  stody  of  locftl  ftnd  nfttionftl  institotioiiSy 
hftnfly  enten  into  the  etementftry  school  coiTicofaim  ftt  ftIL  There 
eeeuift  to  be  ft  wkieepreaA,  though  ptobftfaly  nostftken,  f ecfii^  thftt 
neither  history  nor  dries  cftn  be  8ft  tiafftctofily  tfto^t  in  the  eiementftry 
schools,  fts  thepnpik  ere  too  yoong. 

In  no  subject  do  the  stftndsrds  of  ftttftinment  Tsry  so  much  fts 
in  drswing,  more  psrticuhffly  in  the  nppet  dftsses.  The  woik  is 
based  on  observation  snd  it  is  ft  growii^  {uwctice  in  the  lower  cJftsses 
to  proride  ft  model  for  eftch  child  ftnd  to  furnish  as  great  ft  Tftiiety  of 
modds  fts  possible.  Some  ftttentikm  fe  giren  to  memory  dnwing, 
but  this  is  not  csnied  further  to  include  iOustrfttion  of  storieB  except 
in  the  infant's  d^NUtments  and  in  a  few  schoob  in  other  classes. 
The  most  common  medium  is,  of  course,  the  pencil,  but  crayon, 
pastel,  and  farusfawoiic  are  frequently  used.  The  influence  of  the 
speciafist  teacher  or  of  teachers  with  qiecial  alnlity  in  this  fidd  is 
very  strong  and  leads  in  those  schools  where  they  are  present  to  a 
genuine  love  and  ^>preciation  of  beauty  of  form  and  color.  In  such 
schools  the  pupils  are  able  to  draw  or  paint  from  a  wide  sdection  of 
objects,  to  make  their  own  designs  for  decoratiTe  or  other  purposes, 
and  to  illustrate  ideas  drawn  from  literature  or  history.  Excellent 
woiit  of  this  character  is  done  at  the  Mafanesbury  Road  Central  Schocd, 
London,  at  the  Brae  Street  elementary  school,  Liverpool,  idiere  the 
<dder  pupils  work  in  connection  with  a  local  natural  history  museum, 
and  at  the  Mosdy  Road  elementary  school,  Manchester.  Very  little 
attention  is,  however,  ^ven  except  by  individual  teachers,  to  the 
importance  of  some  training  in  the  appreciation  of  standard  pictures. 
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Valuable  work  in  this  direction,  for  the  promotion  of  both  art  and 
music,  is  done  in  Liverpool  by  the  Art  Studies  Association.  Few 
schools  are  provided  with  reproductions  of  well-known  famous  pic- 
tures. Here  again  there  is  a  fear  that  such  work  would  be  beyond 
the  abilities  of  elementary  school  children.  • 

In  the  teaching  of  music  the  chief  reform  has  been  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  broader  selection  of  good  songs.  English  and  other  national 
songs  and  folk  songs  are  more  and  more  being  drawn  upon.  The 
quality  of  the  singing  is  improved  by  the  importance  placed  upon 
breathing  exercises  and  voice  exercises.  Some  of  the  elements  of 
musical  knowledge  are  introduced  and  the  pupils  are  trained  to  sing 
from  the  sol-fa  and  staff  notations  and  to  recognize  the  differences  of 
time  and  key.  But  beyond  this  pupils  are  not  trained  in  musical 
appreciation  or  to  know  the  differences  between  good  and  bad  music. 
In  one  school,  at  least,  the  Mosely  Road  elementary  school,  Manches- 
ter, individual  singing  is  encouraged  on  the  same  principle  as  indi- 
vidual reading.  Instrumental  music  is  not  taught  during  school 
hours,  but  many  schools  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  violins  for  their 
pupils  and  allow  the  school  to  be  used  for  instruction  after  school 
hours.  Orchestras  have  been  formed  in  several  schools,  and  are  used 
for  accompaniments  or  for  special  school  entertainments.  In  Liver- 
pool the  Art  Studies  Association  arranges  concerts  of  classical  music 
in  the  elementary  schools,  criticisms  and  descriptions  of  the  music 
being  given. 

As  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  not  every  school 
teaches  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Code.  Among  these, 
hygiene  and  a  modem  language  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  is 
taught  in  the  top  classes  of  a  few  schools  where  the  circumstances 
permit,  French  being  the  language  generally  selected.  Hygiene  is 
not  taught  systematically  except  in  some  girls'  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  domestic  subjects.  Otherwise  many  of  the  topics,  such 
as  fresh  air,  sunshine,  cleanliness,  food  and  clothing,  are  introduced 
incidentally  under  natiu'e  study.  The  teaching  of  thrift  is  another 
of  the  optional  subjects  which  is  not  found  very  generally.  Where 
it  is  included  in  the  curriculum,  it  is  taught  to  older  children  only. 
The  following  syllabus  is  recommended  for  use  in  London  schools 
(see  L.  C.  C.  Elementary  Schools  Handbook,  p.  43): 

Distinction  between  thrift  and  parsimony;  examples  of  wasteful  and  economic 
expenditure;  the  deamees  of  cheap  things;  individual  and  collective  saving;  how  the 
individual  may  save;  simple  imvestments;  the  Post  Office  savings  bank;  the  stamp- 
form;  economy  of  time;  the  value  of  method;  what  to  do  on  leaving  school;  skilled 
and  unskilled  employments;  apprenticeship;  apprenticeship  societies;  wages  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  occupation — at  first  and  afterwards;  betting  and  gambling;  the  prin- 
ciples of  compoimd  interest;  life  insurance;  types  of  policies;  friendly  societies;  dif- 
ferent types  of  insurance  and  friendly  societies;  how  friendly  societies  are  managed; 
valuations  of  friendly  societies;  trade-unions  as  societies  for  encouragement  of  thrift; 
juvenile  friendly  societies. 
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An  important  practical  side  of  the  subject  of  thrift  ib  the  estab- 
fishmoit  of  school  saTings  banks  in  a  vefT  hirge  number  of  schools. 
In  Manchester,  for  example,  m  1911  there  were  Ml  schoirf  banks, 
the  total  nomber  of  elementaiy  sdiool  departm»it8  being  392.  The 
deposits  in  that  year  were  $242,545  to  the  credit  of  55,724  acooonts. 
The  money  is  handed  in  erefj  Monday  morning  to  the  head  teachers, 
ctJlected  by  an  official  of  the  education  comraittee,  and  deposited  in 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Savings  Bank.  Xo  interest  is  paid  <xi 
the  deposits,  bot  when  any  accoont  reaches  the  amount  of  $5  it  is 
transferred  to  the  above  bank,  which  does  pay  interest.  The  interest 
received  by  the  education  committee  on  account  of  its  scholais  is  set 
aside  as  a  reserve  fund,  which  is  sometimes  drawn  upon  for  aHowamses 
to  teachers  in  cases  of  urgency  or  used  for  the  benefit  of  scholars. 
Another  form  of  banking,  based  on  the  same  principle,  links  up  the 
school  bank  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  discussing  some  of  the  school  subjects 
to  the  greater  importance  which  is  now  bong  attached  to  educa- 
tional visits,  school  excursicms,  and  school  journeys.  The  Board  of 
Eklucation  now  recognizes  for  purposes  of  the  attendance  grant  "any 
time  occupied  by  visits  during  the  school  hours  to  places  of  educational 
value  or  interest,  or  by  field  work  or  by  rambles  *  *  *."  (Code, 
art.  44  (b).)  The  Lcmdon  County  Council  has  given  more  attention 
to  this  subject  than  any  other  education  authority.  Fch*  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  places  of  educational  interest,  in  which  Lond<m  so 
richly  abounds,  special  facilities  are  afforded  to  teachers  and  classes 
to  use  the  Council's  tramways  at  reduced  rates,  and  where  these  eatn 
not  be  used  the  Council  makes  a  grant  toward  the  travding  ex- 
penses. For  the  guidance  of  teachers  who  desire  to  take  th^ 
classes  on  these  visits  the  Council  has  issued  a  Handbook  on  Educa- 
tional Visits,  giving  the  places  of  int^^st,  the  hours  when  they  are 
open,  the  subjects  of  educational  interest,  and  special  facihties  ih* 
assistance  there  available.  There  are  ako  special  lectures  to  teaches 
in  connection  with  some  of  these  places  to  prepare  th«n  tor  conduct- 
ing classes  around.  The  visits  are  corrdated  with  literature,  histoiy, 
nature  study,  art,  and  architecture.  School  journeys  in  connectkm 
with  the  nature  study  or  geography  course  are  also  permitted  und^ 
this  beading.  School  journeys,  which  are  ako  recognized  for  pur- 
poses of  school  attendance,  are  understood  to  be  further  afield  and  to 
last  about  a  week.  The  London  County  Council  ghres  a  grant  to 
schools  or  classes  undertaking  these  schoc^  journeys  of  not  more 
than  S30  a  week  or  S60  for  a  longer  period  to  pay  finr  a  supply  teacher, 
provide  equipment,  and  defray  the  traveling  expoises  of  the  teachers. 
The  journeys  are  becoming  increasing^  popular  and  their  scope  is 
being  extended.  Thus  in  1912  a  large  party  of  scholars  were  taken 
to  Paris.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  journeys  are  made  nearer  home.  Tie 
following  quotations  from  the  recently  published  School  Joumqr 
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Record,  issued  by  the  School  Journey  Association,  which  is  doing 
much  to  foster  a  wider  interest  in  the  work,  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  type  of  work  attempted  by  different  schools: 

Open-air  geography.  Survey  work  in  village.  Nature  study  and  study  of  country 
occupations. 

General  study  of  HastingB  and  district  with  special  reference  to  Battle  of  Hastings. 
Social  side  important. 

To  study  coast  erosion.  Scenery  making.  Gault  fossils.  Local  history.  Kent  coal 
measures.  Map  making  and  surveying.  Canterbury  and  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  South  Britain. 

Geography,  geology,  history,  social  intercourse,  etc. 

To  study  generally— histcMy,  geogmphy,  geology,  architecture,  nature  study. 

Such  work  can  not  fail  of  its  main  purpose,  to  quicken  the  teaching 
of  the  school  and  open  up  to  the  scholars  a  world  which  under  the 
older  methods  of  book  work  at  the  desk  would  have  been  impossible. 

As  a  rule  little  is  done  to  show  the  pupils  how  to  study  and  gather 
information  for  themselves.  Few,  if  any,  schools  are  equipped  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  supplementary  books  or  standard  works  of 
reference  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  pupils.  Most  schools  are  pro- 
vided with  dictionaries,  but  little  use  seems  to  be  made  of  them. 
English  education,  as  already  stated,  develops  "in  spots."  Excel- 
lent work  can  be  foimd  in  all  the  school  subjects  and  in  all  matters 
affecting  education,  but  search  must  be  made  for  it.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Government  inspectors,  and  through  them  the 
Board  of  Education,  have  exceptional  opportunities  at  their  com- 
mand to  spread  educational  enlightenment.  The  English  teacher 
rarely  advertises  any  special  experiment,  whether  it  be  through 
modesty,  or  through  an  absence  of  professional  feeling,  or  through 
inability  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  contribution.  There  are, 
however,  schools  where  pupils  are  taught  to  study  and  are  intro- 
duced to  the  methods  and  tools  required.  In  Liverpool  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  between  several  schools  and  local  public 
libraries  by  which  pupils  in  the  top  classes  are  taken  by  their  teachers 
to  the  libraries  and  are  there  assisted  by  the  teachers  and  librarians 
to  use  the  catalogues  and  the  works  of  reference  in  working  up 
special  topics  bearing  on  some 'branch  of  the  school  work.  On 
returning  to  school  the  pupils  write  essays  incorporating  the  material 
obtained  in  the  library  or  submit  carefuUy  organized  notes  to  their 
teachers.  It  has  been  found  that  the  system  affords  valuable  train- 
ing. The  chief  value  of  the  practice,  however,  will  appear  in  the 
future,  if  it  should  be  generally  recognized  that  ability  to  do  inde- 
pendent intellectual  work  is  the  greatest  asset  with  which  the  schools 
can  equip  their  pupils. 

The  leaving  age  under  most  local  by-laws  is  14  years.  Exemptions 
from  school  attendance  are  granted  under  certain  conditions,  but 
are  not  conmion  in  the  more  progressive  centers.  In  the  three  cities 
under  consideration  the  majority  of  the  pupils  leave  schoQl  at  the 
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age  of  14.  There  are  no  regulations  as  to  the  period  of  year  at 
which  a  pupil  may  leave  school,  nor  is  there  any  public  deremony  of 
any  kind.  The  pupil  simply  drops  out  of  school.  The  London 
County  Council  awards  an  elementary  school-leaving  certificate  on 
the  basis  of  the  March  terminal  examinations  to  pupils  who  will 
reach  the  age  of  14  and  will  leave  school  within  the  following  year, 
and  who  have  not  less  than  two  years  previously  reached  Standard 
V.  Such  pupils  must  be  reconmiended  by  the  local  inspector  and 
must  be  certified  by  the  head  teacher  to  be  of  good  character  and 
conduct  and  proficient  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  certificates 
are  handed  to  the  successful  pupils  by  the  head  teacher  when  they 
leave  the  school. 

If  a  general  summary  of  the  standard  of  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  may  be  attempted,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  most  schools  the 
pupils  in  the  top  classes  are  as  a  rule  not  worked  up  to  the  maximum 
of  their  ability.  The  course  of  study,  say  of  the  seventh  standard,  is 
merely  a  more  intensive  repetition  of  the  work  of  the  lower  standards. 
It  seems  very  probable  that  the  curriculum  could  be  more  broadened 
and  enriched  on  the  one  side  in  accordance  with  the  expanding 
interests  of  the  adolescent,  and  on  the  other  to  meet  the  probable 
requirements  of  the  pupils  when  they  leave  school.  Many  pupils  of 
ability,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  are  unable  to  proceed  to  a 
secondary  or  other  school,  but  are  able  to  reach  -the  top  class,  are 
marking  time  until  they  leave  school.  The  boy  or  girl  of  average 
ability  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  parents  of  means  may  enter 
the  secondary  school  at  the  age  of  10  and  enjoy  a  highly  diversified 
curriculum.  The  children  of  poor  parents  are  not  credited  with 
sufficient  abiUty  to  do  more  than  the  traditional  course  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  margin  which  divides  the  newly  established 
central  schools,  discussed  in  another  chapter,  from  the  elementary 
schools,  is  very  small. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  institute  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  standards  attained  in  different  subjects  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The  schools  are  necessarily 
an  expression  of  the  ideals  and  aims  of  each  country,  a  fact  which 
ultimately  determines  the  differences  of  standards  between  the 
schools  of  any  two  nations.  The  American  elementary  school  has 
for  nearly  a  century  been  the  national  school,  the  common  school  of 
all  the  people.  In  England  the  elementary  school  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  into  a  national  institution,  a  public  service  for  national 
needs  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  charity  school  for  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes.  Slowly  the  elementary  school  is  becoming  an 
educational  institution  to  prepare  its  members  for  participation  in 
civic  and  national  life,  and  to  give  them  their^  share  in  the  spiritual 
possessions  of  the  race — a  far  broader  conception  than  mere  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  three  R's.  This  ideal  has  long  been  the  conunonplace  of 
the  educator  and  the  politician  in  the  United  States.  Another  factor 
also  enters  to  render  any  comparison  more  difficult.  There  are 
inherent  characteristic  differences  between  the  English  and  the 
American  child.  The  latter  is  by  nature  more  precocious,  matures 
earlier,  is  by  circumstances  of  his  upbringing  thrown  more  into  the 
company  of  adults,  with  the  consequence  that  he  is  less  reserved  and 
self-conscious  and  more  alert  than  the  former. 

Although  the  English  child  enters  school  a  year  earlier  than  the 
American  child  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  advan- 
tage is  reaped  by  this  gain  of  a  year.  The  American  boy  or  girl  on 
leaving  the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  14  has  a  wider  range  of 
general  information  at  his  command  and  has  read  more,  even  if  he  is 
less  accurate  on  the  formal  side  of  school  work.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  detect  any  differences  in  standard  in  such  subjects  as  arithmetic, 
nature  study,  and  geography,  or  in  any  of  the  school  subjects  up  to 
about  the  sixth  grade.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  become  fuller  and  richer.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
such  subjects  as  history,  local  and  national  government,  and  English 
literature.  American  children  have  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  their  country  and  in  some  cases  of  general  history  than  is 
to  be  found  among  English  elementary  school  children.  The  same 
is  certainly  true  of  their  knowledge  of  local  government  and  national 
departments.  In  English  language  the  American  child  has  a  better 
command  of  oral  expression;  he  is  more  given  to  debating  and  dis- 
cussing than  is  the  English  child,  while  in  written  composition  the 
courses  of  study  provide  for  exercises  in  different  forms  of  expression  to 
meet  different  requirements,  in  writing  stories,  and  even  composing 
verse.  The  reading  of  English  literature  is  also  more  extensive  and 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  different  forms  of  literary  expression 
than  in  the  English  elementary  schools.  In  art  work  there  is  also 
greater  variety  in  the  media  used,  greater  scope  in  the  application, 
and  more  appeal  on  the  intellectual  side  to  an  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  form  and  color.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  bolder  conception  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  school  than  has  prevailed  in  England  until  very 
recently;  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  future  ivill  see  a  develop- 
ment of  a  similar  character  in  England,  since  all  the  tendencies  of  the 
pres^it  point  in  that  direction.  If  the  development  should  be  slow, 
it  is  because  the  English  teacher  is  more  cautious  and  less  inclined  to 
make  experiments  than  his  American  colleague.  But  if  the  English 
elementary  school  has  much  to  gain  from  a  study  of  the  American 
curriculum,  American  educational  administration  would  profit  as 
greatly  from  what  is  the  strength  of  the  English  system — the  freedom 
of  the  individual  school. 
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Chapter  Vll. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

(i)  NATURE  STUDY. 

•  No  other  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  is  so  wide  and  unlimited 
in  scope  as  nature  study.  Combined  with  observation  lessons  this 
branch  of  school  work  is  intended  to  have  "special  reference  to  the 
surroundings  of  the  scholars,  the  natural  and  historical  features 
and  plant  life  of  the  locality,  and  the  industries  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  the  view  of  forming  the  habit  of  intelligent  and  accurate  obser- 
vation." '  These  subjects  are  the  substitutes  for  the  former  study 
of  common  objects,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  instruction  given 
in  Grerman  schools  under  the  title  of  ReaUen,  Such  instruction  ^ 
''directs  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  real  things,  makes  them 
acquainted  with  simple  natural  facts,  and  will  develop  a  love  of 
najture."  The  purpose  of  the  observation  lessons,  which  should  be 
introductory  to  nature  study,  is  to  teach  the  scholars  to  observe,  to 
contrast,  to  compare,  and  in  general  to  acquire *a  knowledge  of  com- 
mon things  and  to  describe  accurately  what  they  see.  Nature  study, 
idiich,  according  to  the  Suggestions,  should  be  begun  by  scholars  in 
dieir  tenth  year,  may  deal  with  any  subject  illustrating  the  relation 
of  man^  or  the  earth  to  nature;  ''  it  is  that  class  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion," to  quote  the  Suggestions,  ''which  deals  with  the  outdoor  world, 
with  the  life  of  animals  and  plants,  with  the  clouds  and  the  seasons, 
the  rocks  and  the  soil,  in  fact  with  any  side  of  the  changing  panorama 
we  call  Nature."  Hence  it  is  intended  that  under  the  heading  of 
nature  study  the  scholars  shall  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  manifold 
aspects  of  their  own  environment.  The  subject  has,  however,  been 
narrowed  down,  and  one  does  not  find  that  variety  which  might  be 
expected  to  follow  from  differences  in  environment.  Nature  study 
now  means,  even  in  town  schools,  the  study  of  plants,  trees,  flowers, 
and  animal  life.  Those  things  which  contribute  to  the  activities 
of  a  large  town,  the  life  of  the  street,  the  industries,  the  traflSc,  the 
puUic  services,  are  as  a  rule  neglected,  and  syllabuses  are  drawn  up 
more  suited  to  the  needs  of  children  in  the  country.  There  is  no 
intention  here  of  disparaging  the  value  of  this  aspect  of  nature  study, 
but  in  the  town  schools  it  can,  and  often  does,  absorb  too  much  time. 
Much  can  of  course  be  done,  as  in  London,  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  a  "nature"  environment,  but  it  is  done  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing that  is  more  vital  and  immediate  in  the  London  child's  life, 

1  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Tbe  EtaoMntary  Seiiool  Code.  art.  2  (5). 

«  Bd.  of  Ed.,  8aamt  juni  far  tbc  CoasJOtnikm  of  Te»cii«rs,  p.  36. 
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Thd  type  of  work  that  is  done  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  nature-study  syllabus  of  a  city  infant 
school,  which  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  attempts  of  some  infant 
schools  to  anticipate  the  work  of  later  years : 

The  plant,  its  parts  and  their  functions;  stems;  pressing  and  mounting  flowers  and 
leaves;  young  leaves  and  their  foldings;  folding  of  developed  leaves;  collection  of 
seeds,  roots,  fruits,  and  nuts. 

Stems,  their  use  to  the  plant,  their  kinds.    Roots  in  the  same  way. 

Flowers:  To  recognize  buttercup,  daisy,  dandelion,  cowslip,  primrose,  rose,  water 
lily,  wallflower,  forget-me-not,  garden  pea,  gorze,  snowdrop,  etc.,  in  season.  Uses  of 
each  part  of  the  flower.  To  recognize  catkins  of  poplar,  hazel,  and  oak;  to  examine, 
draw,  and  mount  specimens. 

Leaves,  their  uses,  forms,  and  arrangements;  buds,  modes  of  protection. 

Fruits,  their  seeds;  examine  various  seeds;  sow  seeds  and  note  process  of  growth; 
drawing. 

Trees:  Oak, elm,  beech,  hawthorn,  lilac,  laburnum,  poplar,  horse-chestnut,  elder,  etc. 

How  plants  defend  themselves. 

Grasses:  Collection  and  mounting. 

Animal  life:  History  of  frog,  butterfly,  dragon  fly,  worm;  a  pond  and  its  inhabi- 
tants; squirrel,  bees,  spider,  fly.  Structure  of  birds,  and  adaptation  to  life;  sparrow, 
song  birds,  water  birds. 

Physical  geography:  Thames  from  source  to  mouth  in  outline.  Our  minerals:  Coal, 
iion,  tin,  salt,  and  chalk;  how  obtained  and  used.    Wind,  rain,  snow,  and  frost;  mist. 

It  is  clear  that  with  such  a  scheme  there  is  little  left  for  the  upper 
classes  to  learn  beyond  recapitulating  more  intensively.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  instruction  in  nature  study  is  not  postponed  until 
the  scholars  are  10  years  old. 

Few  schools  in  the  country  receive  so  much  assistance  from  the 
education  authorities  in  making  instruction  in  nature  study  concrete 
as  do  the  schools  under  the  London  County  Council.  In  Manchester 
the  cost  of  equipment  and  specimens  for  this  subject  is  included  in 
the  per  capita  supply  grant  of  60  cents.  In  Liverpool  the  local 
museum  distributes  geological  and  other  specimens  for  use  in  schools. 
But  in  London  head  teachers  receive  a  special  allowance  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  school  from  $3  to  $5  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  objects  for 
lessons,  and  an  allowance  not  exceeding  $2.50  to  be  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  seeds,  small  flower  pots,  mold,  manure,  etc.  The  equipment  for 
nature  study  consists  in  most  schools  of  plants,  bulbs,  and  flowers, 
with  the  addition  in  some  schools  of  small  aquaria  and  vivaria.  Thus 
the  scholars  have  opportunities  of  observing  plant  and  animal  life 
in  the  school.  These  opportunities  are  further  extended  in  various 
ways.  Under  a  botany  scheme  introduced  by  the  Council,  approved 
schools  are  supplied  with  specimens  from  the  Council's  botany  depot 
at  Avery  HiU,  while  seeds  or  cuttings  are  supplied  to  children  for  their 
own  cultivation  by  the  Parks  department.  In  1911  schools  were  pro- 
vided under  the  botany  scheme  with  10,404  boxes,  containing  8,402,000 
specimens,  while  68,300  plants  were  supplied  for  cultivation  and  614 
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bushels  of  mold  were  furnished  to  school  gardens.  A  further  source 
of  supply  has  been  found  by  some  schools  in  the  mutual-aid  scheme, 
by  which  arrangements  are  made  with  country  schools  to  receive  pic- 
ture post  cards,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  specimens.  The  recognition  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  time  spent  during  school  hours  on  visits  to 
places  of  educational  interest  or  on  field  work  or  rambles  as  part  of 
the  minimum  time  required  for  the  attendance  grants  has  also  been 
used  in  London  schools  for  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  nature 
study.  Excursions  to  the  parks  or  the  country  and  visits  to  special 
collections  are  undertaken  more  frequently  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
the  botanical  beds  in  some  of  the  Council's  parks  are  visited,  and 
teachers  also  take  their  classes  to  the  Homiman  Museum,  which  con- 
tains ethnological  and  natural-history  collections,  and  the  Stepney 
Borough  Museum,  where  the  curator  lectures  to  the  scholars  on  the 
natural-history  collection,  etc.  Some  of  the  natural-history  museums 
provide  courses  of  lectures  for  teachers  who  intend  to  bring  their 
scholars.  Finally,  school  gardens  are  being  introduced  at  the  rate 
of  20  additions  each  year  in  connection  with  those  schools  which  show 
a  prospect  of  making  good  use  of  them. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  almost  entirely  observational  and  oral. 
There  is  an  absence  of  technical  terms  and  of  those  phases  of  the  work 
which  properly  belong  to  botany.  Measurements  and  records  of 
such  growing  plants  and  flowers  as  can  be  kept  in  the  school  or  the 
school  garden  are  made,  and  in  some  schools  nature  calendars  are 
prepared  by  the  scholars.  Grenerally  the  aim  is  to  give  the  scholiurs 
some  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  of 
their  growth,  and  of  their  adaptation  to  environment.  The  study  of 
nature  is  frequently  correlated  with  drawing  and  brushwork,  mainly 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  scholars  in  their  observations.  Very  little 
written  work  accompanies  the  instruction;  where  it  is  encouraged, 
it  takes  the  form  of  simple  notes  based  on  personal  observation,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  object.  The  use  of  textbooks  or  nature-study  readers 
is  not  general  and  is  not  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Eklucation. 

The  study  of  animal  life  is  very  similar  in  method  to  that  described 
above.  Where  the  syllabus  is  not  too  ambitious,  the  study  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  domestic  animals,  to  birds  and  insects,  and,  if  there  is  a 
pond  near  the  school,  to  its  inhabitants.  The  different  parts  of  the 
object  studied  and  their  use,  its  method  of  life,  and  its  usefukiess  are 
considered.  In  some  schools  cases  are  kept  in  which  the  development 
of  the  butterfly,  silkworm,  the  earthworm,  slugs  and  snails,  ants,  and 
small  fish  can  be  observed.  The  keeping  of  pets  in  connection  with 
the  schoolwork  is  not  usual  except  in  some  infant  classes. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  physical  geography  is  also  made 
imder  the  heading  of  nature  study.  Observations  are  made  of  the 
weather,  sunshine,  wind  and  rain,  the  sky,  clouds  and  mists,  snow, 
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frOBt,  and  hail.  Weather  charts  and  temperature  and  barometric 
graphs  are  made  by  the  scholars.  On  the  basis  of  local  observations 
the  study  of  climate  and  its  influence  is  taken  up.  The  nature  of  the 
earth  and  its  formation,  touching  on  the  elements  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  are  also  considered  in  this  part  of  the  course. 

In  the  last  year  of  school  life  some  attention  is  given  to  elementary 
science  in  the  case  of  boys.  The  science  for  the  girls  is  usually  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  science  work — cookery,  laundry,  and  house- 
wifery. Elementary  science  includes  instruction  in  simple  measuring 
and  the  instruments  used,  e.  g.,  calipers,  verniers,  balance,  thermome- 
ter, spirit  level,  barometer,  etc.  This  is  followed  by  lessons  in  the 
elements  of  heat,  light,  and  sound,  density  and  gravity,  and  the  science 
of  common  things.  The  absence  of  laboratories  limits  the  possibility 
of  experimenting,  and  the  work  is  lai^ely  conducted  by  demonstra- 
tion by  the  teacher  and  observation  by  the  scholars.  The  intro- 
duction of  '^practical  workrooms''  for  manual  work  will  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  instruction  by  experimental  methods  in  elementary 
science. 

(a)  HANDWORK. 

The  teaching  of  handwork  is  at  present  in  a  transition  stage  be- 
tween the  purely  formal  or  disciplinary  and  the  educational  concep- 
tions of  its  value.  Although  considerable  attention  has  in  recent 
years  been  paid  to  the  subject  both  by  the  central  and  local  educa^ 
tional  authorities,  a  complete  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  motor 
activities  as  an  important  means  of  general  mental  development 
has  not  yet  been  brought  about.  This  failure  may  in  part  be  due  to 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  modern  educational  movements  among  older 
teachers,  who  are  wedded  to  the  literary  and  disciplinary  curriculum 
of  a  former  generation,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  failure  of  many 
training  colleges  to  pay  adequate  attention  to  handwork.  Hence, 
though  handwork  may  be  found  in  most  schools,  its  position  in  the 
curriculimi  may  range  all  the  way  from  complete  isolation  as  a  sepa- 
rate subject  to  its  complete  embodiment  as  an  educational  means 
with  the  motives  furnished  by  the  other  subjects,  as  in  an  experiment 
conducted  at  the  Moston  Lane  (boys)  School  in  Manchester.  Without 
passing  any  criticism  on  the  mechanical  skill  and  dexterity  attained, 
the  defect  most  generally  observed  is  the  want  of  relation  with  other 
parts  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  progress,  however,  in  the  movement 
to  coordinate  the  technical  and  educational  values  of-  handwork,  and 
the  success  of  the  experiments  made  in  several  schools  in  London 
and  Manchester  and  in  Liverpool  generally  will  undoubtedly  prove 
stimulating. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  number  of  media  used  for 
handwork.  There  are  to  be  found  at  different  stages  of  the  schools 
such  materials  as  pap^,  carton,  cardboard,  raffia,  cane,  string,  clay, 
plasticene,  strip  wood,  matchwood,  wire,  wood,  and  metal.     In  the 
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it  schools,  where  a  healthy  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  hand- 
work by  the  very  general  adoption  of  kindergarten  principleov  all 
these  materials,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few,  are  used.  The 
manual  occupations  are  paper  folding,  paper  cutting,  modeling  in 
day  or  plasticene,  raffia,  basket  weaving,  knotting,  and  knitting.  A. . 
few  schools  in  Manchester  are  experimenting  with  strip  wood  in  the 
highest  infant  classes,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  mediimi  can  be 
made  as  effective  as  those  which  are  more  easily  manipulated  by 
ymmg  children.  The  paper  is  used  for  making  flowers,  lanterns, 
boxes,  trays,  figures  to  illustrate  stories,  and,  with  older  infants,  {cut 
introducing  simple  measurements.  The  articles  made  in  paper  are 
frequently  colored  in  by  the  children  with  their  own  designs.  The 
day  or  plasticene  work  (it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is  considercfi 
the  better  of  the  two)  is  correlated  generally  with  nature  study  an4 
drawing;  sometimes  cooperative  work  to  illustrate  some  story  if* 
attempted.  The  raffia  work  and  knotting  lend-  themselves  to  exer-'V 
cises  in  design  and  the  careful  combination  of  color  effects.  All  these 
occupations  are  of  course  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  school,  but  they 
are  in  general  typical  of  what  may  be  expected  without  including  such 
variations  as  are  introduced  by  the  originaUty  and  initiative  of  indi- 
vidual teachers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  same  value  is 
universally  attached  to  handwork.  The  attitude  toward  this  sub- 
ject varies  in  proportion  as  the  work  of  a  school  is  organized  on  kin- 
dergarten principles  or  as  a  formal  preparation  for  the  upper  school. 
But  m<M*e  encouragement  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  infant  school 
as  handwork  gains  a  firmer  position  in  the  departments  for  older 
children. 

Until  recently  there  was  in  most  schools  a  gap  between  the  hand- 
woric  of  the  infant  schools  and  the  manual  training  of  the  upper 
standards.  This  deficiency  is  being  rapidly  corrected,  and  continuity 
throughout  all  the  departments  of  a  school  is  increasing.  Different 
ianDs  of  handwork  are  adopted  to  suit  the  needs  of  boys  (girls 
in  g&nenl  do  needlework  only)  up  to  Standards  IV  or  V.  Paper, 
cardboard,  clay  or  plasticene,  raffia,  and  light  woodwork  are  used. 
The  points  of  correlation,  varying  with  the  materials,  are  practical 
arithmetic,  drawing,  nature  study,  geography,  and  history.  Paper 
and  cardboard  are  found  particulariy  useful  for  concrete  work  in 
practical  arithmetic  and  geometry,  while  clay  lends  itself  espedally 
to  expMBskm  woric  in-nature  study  and  geography.  In  Liverpool  the 
scheme  for  cardboard  work  is  correlated  With  geometry,  practical 
arithmetic,  and  history,  in  connection  with  which  models  of  old  types 
of  buildings,  castles,  boats  and  ships,  etc.,  are  made.  At  the  Moeton 
Lane  (boys)  School,  Manchester,  experimental  work  has  been  begun 
to  see  how  far  handwork  can  be  carried  as  a  means  of  rendering  other 
subjects  more  living  and  real  to  the  scholars.    C3|^y  is  used  to  illustrate 
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the  history,  and  models  are  made  of  weapons,  hehnets,  vases,  and 
other  antiquities  in  a  local  museum,  while  plans  of  Roman  camps  and 
old  Manchester  are  constructed.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  experi- 
ment to  other  subjects  to  see  how  far  handwork  can  be  made  a  part 
of  the  general  curriculum.  In  London  the  introduction  of  handw(»rk 
into  the  junior  classes  is  very  recent,  but  the  early  expmments  have 
justified  themselves  and  a  rapid  extension  is  taking  place.  Practical 
arithmetic  and  geometry  are  the  subjects  which  receive  most  assist- 
ance^ from  the  paper  and  cardboard  modeling.  But  as  a  training- in 
the  exercise  of  initiative  and  self-reliance  the  work  suffers  from  the 
too  detailed  instruction  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  devoting 
more  attention  to  the  perfection  of  the  results  than  to  the  value  of  the 
method.  Apart  from  the  formal  work  involved  in  making  such  arti- 
cles as  boxes,  trays,  tidies,  picture  frames,  etc.,  larger  models-  are 
made,  such  as  plans  of  the  classrooms,  the  school,  motor  busses, 
shops,  and  other  subjects  suggested  by  the  scholars,  when  they  have 
the  opportunity.  Some  of  the  larger  exercises  introduce  valuable 
cooperative  work. 

light  woodwork  is  introduced  into  many  schools,  either  as  a 
preliminary  preparation  for  the  woodwork  at  the  bench  or  as  a 
substitute  where  the  larger  equipment  is  not  provided.  This  form 
of  handwork  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  only  a  simple  equipment 
which  can  be  used  at  the  ordinary  school  desk.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  equipment  is  the  work  board  to  which  a  sawing  block  is 
attached.  Simple  tools  are  used,  and  prepared  wood  is  supplied. 
The  simpUcity  of  the  equipment,  and  its  availabiUty  in  the  ordinary 
classroom,  the  short  time  required  for  the  purely  formal  introductory 
instruction,  and  the  great  variety  of  simple  models  and  working  toys 
which  can  readily  be  made  render  the  light  woodwork  a  valuable 
addition  to  manual  training.  The  combination  of  wire  and  metal 
with  the  wood  makes  further  demands  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupils 
and  offers  increased  scope  for  the  development  of  manual  dexterity 
and  aesthetic  perception.  But,  as  with  any  other  forms  of  handwork, 
successful  results  are  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher 
eliminates  himself  and  allows  his  scholars  freedom. 

The  increasing  recognition  that  handwork  must  have  a  place  in 
the  school  curriculum  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  niost  schools 
at  present  lack  a  suitable  room  for  the  purpose.  The  newer  schools 
in  Liverpool  are  being  equipped  with  handicraft  rooms  similar  in 
size  and  arrangement  to  the  ordinary  science  laboratory.  It  is 
intended  that  these  rooms  shall  also  serve  as  museums  to  exhibit  the 
work  of  the  scholars,  which  at  present  are  too  frequently  locked  out 
of  the  way  in  the  teachers'  cupboards.  Similar  provision  is  being 
made  in  London  schools  in  all  new  buildings  and  so  far  as  possible 
in  existing  buildings.    Such  practical  workrooms  will  have  an  area 
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of  600  square  feet  and  are  intended  for  classes  of  40.  A  practical 
workroom  has  been  introduced  in  connection  with  one  of  the  schools 
for  backward  children.  The  Manchester  authorities  have  already 
set  aside  an  ordinary  classroom  in  one  of  their  schools  to  be  used  for 
light  woodwork  only.  The  tendency  in  the  newer  buildings ,  how- 
ever, is  to  make  the  classrooms  too  small  for  anything  but  seatwork. 
The  increasing  financial  burden  on  local  authorities  and  the  growing 
cost  of  school  buildings  will,  unless  some  new  form  of  aid  is  introduced, 
prevent  extensive  additions,  howev^  much  their  need  may  be 
recognized. 

The  most  general  form  of  handicraft  for  the  senior  scholais  is 
woodwc»*k.  By  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  boys  are 
not  admitted  to  the  woodwork  classes  until  they  are  11  years  old, 
to  which  the  local  education  authorities  add  a  standard  qualification 
(generally  Standard  V).  In  London  all  boys  over  11  years  and  9 
months  are  admitted,  if  there  is  sufficient  accommodation,  even 
though  they  have  not  reached  the  qualifying  standard.  The  board's 
regulations  limit  the  size  of  classes  under  one  instructor  to  20.  The 
system  of  handicraft  "centers"  prevails  and  these  are  used  by  a 
number  of  contributory  schools.  The  centers  and  the  instructors 
in  charge  are,  with  few  exceptions,  under  the  control  of  the  special 
handicraft  supervisor.  This  is  the  weakness  of  the  scheme  educa- 
tionally. It  means  generally  the  continuance  of  the  old  system  in 
which  handicrafts  were  extras  and  practically  stood  outside  the 
curriculum.  Local  r^ulations  and  suj^estions  from  the  board 
can  not  bridge  the  gap  which  distance  places  between  a  center  and 
its  contributory  school.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  where  a  handi- 
craft center  is  on  the  same  site  as  a  schooL  It  is  in  such  cases  that 
the  encouragement  to  close  cooperation  between  the  two  is  bearing 
fruit.  Here  the  handicraft  instructor  is  in  a  position  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  school  and  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bilities of  cooperation  with  the  teachers.  Under  any  other  conditions 
the  centers  and  the  instructors  tend  to  be  isolated,  especially  as  the 
instructors  are  as  a  rule  not  attached  to  any  school  as  members  of 
the  staff  and  are  paid  a  lower  scale  of  salary  than  ordinary  teachers. 
A  further  limitation  to  the  possibility  of  rendering  handicraft  com- 
pletely educational  is  the  retention  of  set  schemes  of  models,  as  in 
London  and  Manchester,  for  the  main  purpose  of  a  "scheme"  is 
to  provide  a  graded  series  of  exercises,  and  although  the  models  of 
to-day  are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  formal  ex^cise  of  an  eaiiittr 
period^  they  do  not  in  general  respond  to  the  needs  and  purposes  ot 
the  scholars.  Even  the  recent  concession  to  the  demands  of  the 
edocationist,  namdy,  the  interposition  of  "free  expression"  models^ 
is  really  of  little  value,  for  in  most  cases  the  free  model  is  merely  a 
new  variation  of  some  other  model  in  the  room.    The  newer  move- 
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ment  is  well  represented  in  Liverpool,  where  in  a  recent  "Memo- 
randum by  the  Director  on  Schemes  of  Handicraft  (Woodwork)" 
the  teachers  are  requested  to  draw  up  their  own  schemes  and  to 
"bear  in  mind  the  suggestions  of  teachers  from  the  contributory 
schools,  the  character  of  the  boys  from  those  schook,  and  the  sylla* 
biises  of  work  in  the  other  school  subjects,  and  so  far  as  possible 
arrange  the  work  for  the  particular  classes  in  accordance  therewith.'* 
There  is  here  no  scheme  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  handi- 
crafts. And  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  most  successful 
results  are  attained  in  those  centers  where  the  cooperation  with  the 
contributory  school  is  closest  and  where,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the 
"scheme"  can  be  disregarded. 

The  handicraft  centers  are  well  equipped  with  benches  and  the 
necessary  tools,  and  there  is  a  generous  supply  of  diflferent  kinds  of 
wood.  The  introductory  lessons  in  the  woodwork  course  deal  with 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  woods,  their  natural  qualities, 
scientific  properties,  and  uses.  Many  of  the  centers  are  supplied 
with  sections  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  used,  with  pictures  of  the 
trees,  and  specimen  leaves.  Where  possible,  the  teachers  use  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  school  excursions  to  give  further  lessons  on  trees 
and  their  ultimate  destiuation.  The  method  of  instruction  in  the 
uses  of  the  various  took  varies;  some  teachers,  guided  more  by  the 
risk  of  danger  from  misuse  than  by  educational  principles,  give 
lessons  on  aU  the  took  from  the  beginning;  others  introduce  one  or 
two  of  the  more  important  and  let  the  pupik  discover  the  uses  of 
the  remaiuder  as  their  needs  arise,  merely  giving  a  general  warning 
in  the  careful  use  of  the  edge  took. 

Drawing  forms  an  important  accompaniment  to  the  woodwork 
and  a  very  good  standard  k  maintained  in  thk  branch.  Each  model 
k  usually  sketched  in  freehand  before  it  k  commenced,  and  finkhed 
drawings  to  scale  and  with  the  necessary  instruments  are  made  of  the 
completed  article,  with  plans  and  elevations. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  type  of  modek 
which  are  produced.  The  numerous  pencil  sharpeners,  dkhstands, 
towel  rollers,  boxes,  shelves,  brackets,  egg  stands,  letter  racks,  picture 
frames,  toothbrush  racks,  soap  boxes,  and  inkstands  show  the  under- 
lying uniformity  of  a  "scheme."  Of  much  greater  educational  value 
k  the  result  produced  where  the  manual  work  k  coordinated  with 
some  other  subject.  At  the  Essendine  Road  L.  C.  C.  elementary 
school  the  ccarelation  erf  the  woodwork  with  the  science  has  helped 
to  develop  a  keen  interest  among  the  boys  in  both  subjects.  The 
modek  include  theodolites,  sextants,  sight  rules,  plane  tables,  ther- 
mometer frames,  spirit  levek,  balances,  steelyards,  compasses,  and 
other  articles  required  in  connection  with  mechanics  or  physics.  A 
few  of  the  boys  were  allowed  to  make  a  working  waterwheel  and 
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showed  great  ingenuity  in  utilizing  scraps  of  tin  and  other  material 
not  supplied  at  the  center.  This  school,  however,  is  not  typical, 
since  it  was  specially  selected  for  an  experiment  in  correlation.  In 
Liverpool  there  ia  neither  a  prescribed  scheme  nor  definite  corrdation 
with  any  particular  subject  or  subjects.  The  guiding  {principle  in 
the  selection  of  any  model  is  that  the  teacher  recognizes  some  educa- 
tional purpose  or  motive.  "So  far  as  possible,''  to  quote  from  the 
memorandum  previously  referred  to,  ''the  attitude  of  the  boy  toward 
his  work  should  be  either  that  of  solving  a  problem  and  working  out 
a  difficulty,  which  will  eventually  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
some  principle  or  truth,  or  the  illustration  of  the  subject  matter  of 
one  of  his  school  lessons.''  With  such  a  guiding  principle  the  wcnrk- 
shop  becomes  the  place  for  making  things  commonly  se^i,  things 
that  wiU  work,  things  to  play  with,  and  things  read  about  or  dis- 
cussed in  class.  The  two  boys  who  had  their  geography  books 
before  them,  the  one  to  make  a  model  of  a  colonist's  log  cabin  there 
illustrated  and  the  other  to  make  a  Boer  trek  wagon,  were  probably 
not  isolated  instances.  The  broad  view  taken  of  handicraft  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  several  centers  a  metal  workshop  is 
attached  to  the  wood  workshop  and  boys  may  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  as  need  arises.  The  same  freedom  is  being  slowly  introduced 
in  Manchester,  especially  in  those  schools  where  the  head  teachers 
take  a  personal  interest  in  handwork.  But  at  present  the  work  is 
essentially  a  compromise  between  the  requirements  of  the  scheme  and 
the  demands*  of  sound  pedagogy. 

Metalwork  is  not  so  extensively  taught  as  woodwork,  but  the 
softer  forms  of  metal  which  do  not  require  the  elaborate  equipment 
of  lathe  and  forge  and  can  be  worked  with  simple  tools  have  been 
introduced.  Wire,  Venetian  iron,  zinc,  copper  foil,  .^id  tin  plate  can 
be  easily  manipulated  and  used  in  combination  with  wood.  Spe- 
cially equipped  metal  work  centers  are  not  as  a  rule  found  in  con- 
nection with  elementary  schools,  and  the  work  is  usually  limited  to 
the  older  boys,  who  already  have  some  f  acihty  in  working  with  wood. 
Repouss6,  bent  ironwork,  geometrical  models,  and  the  making  of 
simple  articles  for  conmion  use  represent  the  type  of  work  done  in 
the  elementary  stages.  Where  a  complete  equipment  for  work  in  the 
heavier  metals  is  provided,  as  in  several  of  the  London  central  schools 
(seeCh.  XVI),  a  two  years'  course  is  arranged,  of  which  the  first  year 
is  devoted  to  bench  work,  soldering,  and  forgiug,  most  of  the  early 
models  being  of  a  disciplinary  character,  while  in  the  second  year 
more  freedom  is  allowed  in  the*  selection  of  models  and  the  choice  of 
design. 

In  the  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  training  in  handicraft  is  declared  to  be  valuable 
for  awakening  ^'an  interest  in  the  industrial  (not  excluding  the  agri- 
cultural) side  of  national  life,  and  in  encouraging  boys  to  look  forward 
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to  earning  their  liviog  by  manual  work  instead  of  preparing  to  seek 
positions  as  clerks  or  ofBice  boys/'  This  view  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  choice  of  teachers  for  handicraft.  For  the  ele- 
mentary forms  of  handwork  taught  in  the  jimior  classes  of  the  ele- 
mentary school;  the  r^^ular  teachers  must  be  responsible.  Of  these 
a  few  receive  instruction  in  handwork  in  the  training  colleges,  but 
the  majority  have  studied  the  subject  in  special  classes  provided  by 
the  local  educational  authorities  and  in  the  nim[ierous  summer  schools 
for  handwork;  which  have  been  established  in  recent  years.  But  for 
the  more  advanced  forms  of  handicrafts  specialized  training  is  essen- 
tial. Since  the  scale  of  pay  of  wood  and  metalwork  teachers  is  as  a 
rule  lower  than  that  of  ordinary  teachers,  very  few  of  the  latter  class 
take  up  the  specialized  work.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the 
handimtft  subjects  are  accordingly  artisans  with  experience  in  the 
woodwork  and  engineering  trades,  who  have  obtained  one  <rf  the 
qualifications  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  viz:  The  Teach- 
er's Certificate  in  Manual  Training,  issued  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  or  the  teacher's  certificate  in  woodwork  and  metiJ- 
work  of  the  board  of  examinations  for  educational  handwork.  Lon- 
don, in  addition  to  providing  facilities  for  the  training  of  artisans  for 
the  work  of  the  schools,  also  awards  annually  10  pupil-teacherships 
of  handicraft  to  suitable  candidates,  who  enter  on  a  cou]:3e  of  train- 
ing for  four  years  at  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute.  The  employ- 
ment of  artisans  as  teachers  of  handicraft  possesses  the  advantage 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  introduce  the  actual  methods  of  the 
trade  workshop  and  to  ''form  habits  of  industrious,  careful,  and 
accurate  work,"  as  recommended  in  the  Suggestions,  in  accordance 
with  trade  standards.  This  type  of  teacher  may  also  imbue  the  work 
with  the  craft  ideal.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  emphasis  of  the 
instruction  in  elementary  school  handicraft  should  be  educational 
and  not  technical  or  vocational,  many  of  the  teachers  of  this  class  are 
likely  to  be  handicapped,  imless  they  cooperate  closely  with  the  ordi- 
nary teachers  or  the  head  teachers  of  the  contributory  schools  and 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  work.  The  pupil-teacher  sys- 
tem in  London,  while  it  is  superior,  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  laying 
the  emphasis  on  the  technical  aspects.  Probably  the  beet  type  of 
teacher,  and  probably  the  teacher  of  the  future,  wUl  be  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  teacher  who  has  gone  through  some  special  train- 
ing in  the  handicrafts;  the  artisan  teacher  would  find  his  place  in  the 
trade,  technical,  and  central  schools. 

(3)  NBBDLBWORK  AND  DOMESTIC  SUBJECTS. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  within  recent  years  in  the 

teaching  of  those  subjects  which  appear  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 

education  of  girls.    Hampered  at  first  by  an  educational  tradition 

which  emphasized  the  formal  and  theoretical,  these  subjects  hardly 
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justified  their  inclusion  in  the  curriculum.  These  defects,  however, 
are  disappearing  gradually,  and  increasing  stress  is  laid  on  the  prac- 
tical value  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  are  so  dosdy 
connected  with  the  home.  Needlework  is  now  taught  to  ^rls  in  all 
elementary  schools;  the  domestic  subjects — cookery,  laundry  wo  A, 
and  housewifery — are  being  introduced  more  extensively  under  the 
inducement  of  special  Government  grants. 

Needlework  is  introduced  in  many  schools  in  the  last  year  of  the 
infants'  department,  but  Uttle  more  is  attempted  here  than  coarse 
stitdiing  with  large  needles  and  roughly  putting  together  dolls'  clothes. 
It  is  found  that  raffia  work  forms  a  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  use 
of  the  needle.  Knitting,  which  does  not  require  such  close  work,  is 
carried  to  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  infants'  departments  than  is . 
needlework.  In  one  school  the  children  between  6  and  7  had  knitted 
woolen  bonnets  for  themselves.  In  the  schools  for  older  childr^i  the 
instruction  in  needlework  is  almost  entirely  practicaL  The  working 
(rf  specimen  pieces,  while  still  to  be  found,  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  practical  apptications  are  so  far  as  possible  made  of  the  sewing. 
In  the  early  stages  the  center  of  interest  is  the  doll,  and  small  articles 
of  clothing  which  give  opportunity  for  the  use  of  diflferent  kinds  of 
stitches  are  made.  As  the  girls  grow  older  they  are  taught  how  to 
mi^e  articles  of  apparel  for  themselves,  such  as  the  necessary  under- 
wear, blouses,  aprons,  and  overalls.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  that 
every  girl  by  the  time  she  leaves  school  shall  be  able  to  make  the 
measurements,  design  a  rough  sketch,  and  cut  out  garments  for  herself 
or  members  of  her  family.  An  important  part  of  the  work  is  the  in- 
struction in  repairing  and  patching  clothes.  Valuable  as  this  part 
of  the  instruction  is,  the  teachers  find  some  difficulty  in  persuacfing 
the  girls  to  bring  articles  of  their  own  to  practice  upon.  In  the  upper 
classes,  ^ere  the  girls  are  engaged  in  more  advanced  work  which 
requires  longer  hems  and  seams,  it  is  felt  by  some  teachers  that  im- 
necessary  waste  of  time  and  energy  is  involved  by  the  entire  absence 
or  inadequate  supply  of  sewing  machines.  In  some  schools  the  girls 
are  allowed  to  take  home  work  which  requires  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machine.  By  those  who  insist  on  the  formal  value  of  sewing  it  is 
objected  that  although  most  of  the  girls  in  any  school  may  have 
access  to  machines  at  home,  the  variety  of  makes  renders  it  inad- 
visable as  well  as  useless  to  introduce  one  machine  into  the  schooL 
The  practice  varies  in  respect  to  the  provision  of  material  upon 
which  to  work.  In  London  the  Council  provides  the  material  and 
the  girls  are  allowed  to  purchase  any  article  which  they  make  at  cost 
price  for  all  the  material  involved.  Thus  in  1909-10  the  Council 
spent  $20,000  on  material  for  teaching  purposes  and  S30,000  on 
material  for  making  up.  This  practice  is  generally  followed  else- 
where^  but  in  Manchester  the  girk  may  bring  their  own  materials. 
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In  many  schools  instruction  in  needlex^ork  is  correlated  with  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  both  in  measuring  and  estimating  costs  of  garments 
and  in  making  the  sketches.  Embroidery  is  introduced  in  a  very 
few  schools,  particularly  in  the  central  schools  for  girls,  and  where 
this  work  is  correlated  with  drawing  and  design  excellent  results  are 
produced,  as,  for  example,  at  Malmesbury  Road  Central  School  in 
London  and  the  Brae  Street  School  in  Liverpool.  Listruction  in  the 
hygiene  of  clothing  and  the  value  of  materials  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects.  No  attention  is  given  by 
direct  instruction  to  such  matters  as  taste  and  simplicity  in  dress. 
The  following  outline^  of  a  needlework  scheme  which  has  been 
introduced  experimentally  in  some  20  of  the  London  schools  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  preaent  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  this  sub- 
ject: 

(1)  That  not  lees  than  two  and  not  more  than  three  hours  per  week  be  spent  in 
needlework. 

(2)  That  at  least  two  finished  articles  or  garments  be  made  by  each  pupil  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  garments  being  suitable  for  her  own  use. 

(3)  That  each  pupil  above  Standard  III  shall  cut  out  the  garments  made  by  her. 

(4)  That  sewing  machines  be  supplied  to  each  of  the  selected  departments. 

(5)  That  the  use  of  specimen  pieces  be  discontinued  as  far  as  possible. 

Part  of  the  time  allotted  to  needlework  is  assigned  to  knitting, 
which  is  applied  to  the  making  of  undergarments  and  stockings. 
Since  the  majority  of  children  now  wear  ready-made  stockings, 
attention  is  usually  confined  to  darning  and  repairing,  chiefly  the 
^knitting  of  heel  and  toe  or  refooting,  for  which  purpose  girls  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  own  material. 

The  subjects  of  the  domestic  course  are  cookery,  laundry  work, 
and  housewifery,  which  are  taught  separately,  or  in  a  mixed  course, 
or  in  a  combined  course  requiring  the  more  complete  equipment  of  a 
model  home.  The  classes  in  these  subjects  are  limited  in  size  to  18 
scholars.  For  the  adoption  and  encouragement  of  these  subjects 
special  grants  are  offered  by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  requires 
in  a  year  a  minimum  of  40  hours'  instruction  in  cookery,  20  hours  in 
laundry  work,  20  hours  in  housewifery,  and  80  hours  in  either  the 
mixed  or  the  combined  course.  By  the  same  regulations  feachers  of 
special  subjects  must  hold  a  diploma  recognized  by  the  board  or  must 
be  specially  approved  by  that  body. 

The  domestic  subjects  are  taught  in  specially  equipped  centers 
which  are  visited  in  turn  by  scholars  of  several  schools  in  a  district. 
The  teachers  in  charge  of  these  centers  may  be  responsible  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  to  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  on  whose  site  the 
center  is  situated  or  only  to  the  superintendents  of  special  subjects. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  correlation  of  the  instruction  in  elementary 
science  and  in  any  of  the  domestic  subjects  either  by  means  of  con- 
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sultation  between  the  teachers  concerned  or  through  the  special- 
subjects  superintendents.  Generally,  except  where  the  elementuy 
science  is  confined  to  botany,  instruction  is  given  in  hygiene  and 
physiology  and  simple  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  work 
in  domestic  subjects.  The  scholars  who  are  admitted  to  the  courses 
in  cookery,  laundry  work,  and  housewifery,  must,  by  the  regulati<ms 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  be  over  11  years  of  age,  but  preference  is 
given  to  older  girls.  The  local  education  authorities  also  require 
the  attainment  of  some  standard  (VI  in  Londcm,  V  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool)  as  a  qualification  for  admission,  althoi^  all  girls 
above  a  certain  age,  e.  g.,  12  years  and  9  months  in  London,  must  be 
admitted.  No  girl  under  12  is  permitted  to  take  the  coarse  in  house- 
hold management  or  combined  domestic  subjects.  The  study  of 
domestic  subjects  is  arranged  to  cover  either  two  years,  as  in  London, 
or  three,  as  in  Manchester.  The  course  begins  as  a  rule  with  cookery, 
after  which  laundry  work  is  taken  up,  to  be  followed  by  hoiKMwifeiy 
and  the  combined  domestic  subjects,  if  these  are  taught. 

Hie  aim  of  the  instruction  in  domestic  subjects  is  to  prepare  the 
giris  to  take  their  part  in  household  duties  when  they  leave  schooL 
It  is  intended  to  give  them  not  merely  practical  ability  in  this  work, 
but  to  teach  them  the  value  of  cleanliness,  foresight,  thrift,  and 
economy  in  housdioki  management  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
health  and  weQ-being.  It  may  be  objected  that,  however  laudable 
such  aims  may  be,  the  majmty  of  the  girls  forget  much  of  what  they 
have  learned  long  beforetb&yarecaUed  up<m  to  put  their  knowledgeinto 
practice.  Hie  extension  of  the  facilities  for  studying  these  subjecte 
in  the  evening  schoob  will  serve  to  revive  the  knowledge  at  a  time 
when  it  is  really  needed. 

It  f <dk>ws  from  the  aim  irtiich  governs  the  teachti^  el  domestic 
subjects  generally  that  the  teaching  of  cook&ry  is  designed  as  modi 
to  give  the  ^rls  a  knowledge  <^  foodstuffs  and  their  dietetic  vafaie, 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  food,  its  cost,  eccmomy  in  the  outlay 
Oil  food,  the  need  of  plftuning  a  we^  or  more  in  advance,  as  facility 
in  its  preparation.  Emphasb  b  jdaced  on  the  importance  <d  variety 
of  food  rather  than  quantity,  and  instruction  b  given  in  the  prqiara- 
tion  of  special  meak  for  infants,  invalids,  and  cixivalesoezits.  Atten* 
tion  b  ako  g^ven  to  such  matters  as  the  preservatioii  el  food,  reheat- 
ing,  the  use  of  scraps  and  goieral  economy  in  the  kitchen,  and  care 
in  the  use  of  tinned  food;  and  exerciBcs  are  provided  in  drawing  «p 
BMDQS  lor  varying  incomes  and  families  of  diffwent  siaes.  The 
kngdi  of  sack  leesoa  varies  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  koma,  about 
one^uarter  of  which  b  given  to  theory  and  dbBaemiratiMi  and  tlie 
ifiaainrtii  to  practioe  and  the  copying  ef  ttolsB  and  racorda.  In 
general  the  intiedwiclry  knoni  are  demoted  to  the  ^trf  prtnripho 
and  the  iBnstrations  in  practice.    Thus  the  vackms  methods  of 
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baJdngy  roasting,  boiling,  steaming,  stewing,  and  frying  are  consid- 
ered. After  this  the  practice  varies.  In  London,  where  an  excellent 
syllabus  has  been  adopted,  the  remainder  of  the  course,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  devoted  to  cookery,  is  given  to  particular  menus 
with  demonstrations  by  the  teacher  of  one  important  dish  at  each 
lesson.  The  menus  vary  in  accordance  with  the  probable  incomes 
prevailing  in  the  district  in  which  the  center  is  situated.  This 
scheme  permits  much  freedom  and  brings  the  instruction  nearer  to 
the  homes  of  the  children.  The  plan  has  another  advantage  in  that 
the  product  can  more  easily  be  sold,  either  to  those  teachers  and 
children  who  take  their  meals  at  the  school  or  to  the  care  committees 
for  providing  meals  to  the  necessitous  children.  Under  any  other 
scheme  there  is  not  only  the  danger  that  attention  may  be  confined 
to  specimen  dishes  without  regard  to  practical  requirements,  but 
also  that  only  those  things  will  be  cooked  which  can  most  easily  be 
sold.  Different  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  cookery  classes.  In  London  the  teachers 
buy  what  they  need  from  the  tradesmen  on  an  order  from  the  Council, 
which  settles  the  accoimts  monthly.  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
the  teachers  advance  the  money  for  the  purchases  and  are  reim- 
bursed at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  teachers  generally  prefer  the 
latter  system,  for  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  teaching  their  scholars 
how  to  do  marketing. 

The  Board  of  Eklucation  sanctions  the  teaching  of  cookery  to  boys 
over  12  in  seaport  towns.  Liverpool  has  made  use  of  this  opportunity, 
and  boys  who  are  thinking  of  going  to  sea  receive  instruction  in 
cooking  for  one  afternoon  a  week.  The  boy^  appear  to  be  very  keen 
and  earnest  about  the  work,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  any  of  the  dishes  made,  particularly  to  the  maker.  An 
extension  of  facilities  for  teaching  boys  is  being  requested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  expend- 
iture would  be  sanctioned  for  this  purpose  until  all  the  requirements 
for  girls  are  satisfied. 

The  courses  in  laundry  work,  which  is  either  taught  concurrently 
with  or  immediately  after  cookery,  is  dii*ected  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  chemical  properties  and  value  of  the  different  materials  used  in 
the  washing  process  and  to  imparting  a  certain  degree  of  skill. 
Instruction  is  thus  given  in  the  different  properties  of  hard  and  soft 
water,  and  in  the  use  of  ammonia,  turpentine,  borax,  methylated 
spirits,  bran,  and  paraffin  in  cleansing  clothes  and  removing  stains. 
The  rules  for  washing  different  fabrics  and  colored  materials  are 
taught  and  carried  out  in  practice.  The  courses  also  include  the 
folding,  mangling,  ironing,  and  starching  of  clothes.  In  connection 
with  laundry  work  the  importance  of  timely  repair  and  care  of  clothing 
and  the  suitability  of  different  materials  for  clothing  are  discussed. 
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The  materials  which  are  used  for  practical  work  are,  as  a  rule,  brought 
by  the  pupils  from  their  homes. 

Housewifely,  which  is  not  taught  so  commonly  as  cookery  and 
laundry  work,  is  a  general  course  dealing  with  the  care  of  the  home 
and  household  management.  For  practical  work  in  connection 
with  this  course  either  a  set  of  rooms  in  the  domestic-science  center 
or  a  cottage  home  is  equipped.  The  subject  forms  the  last  of  the 
three  domestic  subjects,  and  in  London  is  taken  during  the  last  year 
of  school  life  for  one  session  a  week.  In  Manchester  the  subject  is 
taught  as  part  of  the  combined  domestic-subjects  course  for  which 
the  girls  attend  the  center  for  about  eight  weeks  at  a  time  toward  the 
close  of  their  school  careers,  during  which  period  they  omit  all  other 
school  work.  The  experiment  is  also  being  tried  in  a  few  London 
schools.  The  course  in  housewifery  includes  such  subjects  as  house- 
hold accoimts,  the  apportionment  of  income,  the  choice  of  a  house, 
the  choice  of  furniture,  household  hygiene  and  sanitation,  household 
sewing,  and  the  arrangement  of  household  cleaning  for  the  day  or 
week.  On  the  practical  side  each  girl  takes  her  part  in  cleaning  the 
house  or  center.  In  connection  with  housewifery,  or  if  it  is  not 
taught  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects,  personal  hygiene  and 
the  care  of  infants  are  taught,  and  instruction  is  given  in  home 
nursing,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  the  treatment  of  slight  ailments,  and 
simple  remedies.  In  Manchester  the  instruction  in  the  care  of 
infants  is  taught  to  the  older  girls  by  a  school  nurse,  who  fre- 
quently illustrates  the  bathing  and  dressing  of  babies  on  living 
subjects  accommodatingly  lent  for  the  occasion. 

In  the  combined  course  the  three  subjects  cookery,  laundry  work, 
and  housewifery  are  brought  together  in  the  practical  management  of 
a  model  home,  which,  as  pointed  out  in  the  last  paragraph,  consists 
either  of  a  set  of  rooms  or  a  small  house  rented  locally.  The  course 
is  taken  continuously  or  once  a  week  throughout  a  longer  period. 
Under  the  scheme  of  continuous  instruction  the  girls  have  the  advan- 
tage of  crystallizing  in  actual  experience  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
separate  courses  far  better  than  is  po^ible  imder  the  alternative 
plan.  In  spite  of  the  objection  previously  raised  that  this  part  of  the 
curriculum  comes  at  too  early  a  stage  in  the  lives  of  the  girls  to  be  of 
permanent  value,  the  keen  interest  of  the  girls  and  the  earnestness  of 
the  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  adequate  testimony  of  the  imme- 
diate success  attained. 

(4)  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ORGANIZED  GAMES. 

As  in  the  matter  of  medical  inspection  and  the  provision  of  meals 
to  necessitous  children,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of 
physical  training  in  elementary  schools  by  the  alarmist  views  on 
physical  degeneration  of  the  nation  which  were  prevalent  a  few 
years  ago.    Physical  training  of  children  is  accordingly  part  of  the 
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service  for  promoting  the  physical  welfare  of  the  nation.  In  1904 
the  question  of  physical  training  was  considered  by  an  interdepart- 
mental conmMttee,  and  a  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  was  issued 
for  use  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  syllabus  was  based  entirely 
on  the  Swedish  system,  which  had  already  been  introduced  in  London, 
replacing  the  Model  Course  issued  in  1902,  which  had  a  military  bias. 
Modified  editions  of  this  syllabus  were  issued  in  1905  and  1909,  and 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  board  have  been  introduced  in 
most  elementary  schools,  except  where  an  alternative  scheme  approved 
by  the  board  is  in  use,  as  in  Manchester.  The  inspection  of  physical 
training  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  aim  of  the  syllabus  is  to  secure  physical  and  educational  results 
by  means  of  a  series  of  progressive  exercises.  On  the  one  hand  the 
careful  performance  of  the  exercises  should  lead  to  the  general  and 
harmonious  physical  development  of  the  scholars  and  serve  as  a 
corrective,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  mouth  breathing,  spinal 
curvature,  and  flat  foot.  The  syllabus  does  not  deal  with  the  remedial 
value  of  physical  exercises,  especially  in  connection  with  the  school 
medical  inspection.  On  the  educational  side  the  aim  is  to  secure 
habits  of  order  and  discipline,  activity  and  alertness  of  mind,  deter- 
mination and  endurance,  and  aesthetic  perception  of  physical  beauty 
and  form.  The  exercises,  which  are  based  on  the  physiological  needs 
of  growing  children,  are  described  in  simple  terms,  and  a  uniform 
system  of  conmiands  is  used.  It  is  hoped  by  imiformity  of  teaching 
to  make  the  scheme  national. 

About  one  hour  in  each  week  is  devoted  to  physical  exercises  in 
most  schools,  divided  either  into  three  lessons  of  20  minutes  or  two 
lessons  of  30  minutes  each.  In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises 
teachers  may  introduce  a  few  simple  exercises  in  the  classroom  be- 
tween any  two  lessons,  for  their  recreative  effect.  From  lack  of 
space  these  usually  consist  of  breathing  exercises.  The  regular  les- 
sons are,  so  far  as  possible,  taken  in  the  playground  by  the  ordi- 
nary class  teacher.  The  central  hall,  if  there  is  one,  is  used  in  bad 
weather;  otherwise  the  exercises  are  taken  in  the  classrooms.  Some 
local  educational  authorities  employ  superintendents  of  physical 
exercises  (e.  g.,  London  has  six,  Manchester  one),  whose  duty  is  not 
only  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  the  subject  but  also  to  provide 
classes  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  necessity  of  providing  special 
classes  for  teachers  will  gradually  disappear  as  the  newer  generation 
of  teachers  takes  its  place  in  the  schools,  for  physical  training  in 
accordance  with  the  official  syllabus  must  now  be  taught  in  all  train- 
ing colleges.  The  subject  is  generally  very  well  taught,  and  the 
scholars  perform  their  exercises  with  admirable  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision. The  chief  defect,  and  one  which  is  probably  inevitable  in  most 
elementary  schools,  is  the  inappropriateness  of  the  dr^ss  of,  the 
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wrhnhra.  In  >  few  giris'  schools  a  siiziple  cosmny^^mif  Mr  for  general 
sdkool  wear  as  wril  as  ph^^icd  exHcis<s«  b  vom.  bat  generaDy  both 
the  bojs  and  girls  wear  too  moeh  ck-^risig  to  obtain  the  foU  benefit 
of  the  free  exercises.  Some  teact«rs  alkiv  the  boys  to  icniOTe  their 
coats,  bat  in  this  matter  the  paroLts  ne«d  to  be  edneated  more  thut 
their  children. 

The  srflabus  recoauneods  the  fc^Ikmicg  anangemcnt  of  the  groups 
of  exerctses  to  constitute  a  complete  ksson:  Introdoctoiy  and 
breathing  exercises:  trcrJL  besdiiig,  bctckward  and  forward:  arm  bend- 
ing and  stretchii:^:  balance  exercises:  shoulder-blade  exocises; 
trunk  turoing  and  heeding  sideways:  marcbin^.  nmning.  jumping 
iinduding  games '.and  bfeathi:::^  exeroses,^  which  may  be  interspqsed 
between  the  other  exercises.  The  intrM  jctory  exerciacs  inchide  the 
necessary  eroliiiions  ior  gettirs:  the  class  into  Unes.  The  exenases 
are  performed  to  simple  words  of  ct>:nmand  and  explanation,  and 
one  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  syQabus  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  oniformity  of  commands  and  terminolo^  throughout  the 
country.  The  clascses  are  taught  by  the  personal  demonstration  ci 
the  teachers  cr  one  or  two  selected  pupils  after  the  teachers  hare 
shown  the  exercises.  The  syllabus  is  arranged  to  suit  the  physical 
needs  and  capabilities  of  children  of  diJerent  ages,  beginning  at  the 
age  of  7.  The  phvsical  training  of  infant  school  children  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  formal  and  is  suthciectly  provided  for  in  the  games, 
]dayB,  and  other  exercises  conmionhr  taught  them. 

niysical  training,  when  onginaUy  introduced,  was  intended  to 
serre  as  a  recreation,  a  break  from  the  excessire  mental  wn^  of  the 
ordinary  subjects.  But  the  modem  recognition  that  {dijsical  exer- 
cises must  to  a  certain  extent  be  exacting,  mentally  and  physically, 
for  children  has  led  to  the  addition  of  games  and  dancing  in  order  to 
rary  the  formal  exercises  with  exercises  iuTolring  free  moTements. 
Whfle  the  games  are  Taluable  in  introducing  variety,  co<^>erati<Mi, 
and  a  lore  of  play  of  a  wholesome  character,  the  introduction  of 
Hmnring  steps,  especially  in  girls*  schools  results  in  improved  carriage 
and  graceful  movement.  In  one  school  in  Lambeth,  a  very  poor  dis- 
trict of  London,  highly  succ^sful  results  are  attained  among  the  giris 
by  instruction  in  barefoot  dancing.  Xot  only  do  the  girk  p^orm 
the  dances  with  much  grace  of  poise  and  balance,  but  the  ranoval  of 
the  boots  and  stockings  makes  them  carefid  about  the  a{^>ear- 
ance  of  thdr  feet,  and  no  girl  is  prevented  from  receiving  the  fidl 
physical  bendSts  of  the  exocises  by  badly  fitting  or  almost  usdess 
footgear. 

Since  1906  the  Board  of  Education  has  permitted  the  introductioQ 
of  organized  games  into  the  currictdtmi.  The  period  occupied  with 
these  games  must  be  confined  to  one  momiDg  or  one  afternoon  in 

1  See  B4.  <rf  E4L.  Sj&bos  olI%j3inl  EscRtaM.  p^  tt. 
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each  week.  Not  less  than  one-half  hour  and  not  more  than  two  hours 
may  be  given  to  this  form  of  physical  exercise,  exclusive  of  any  time 
taken  in  going  to  and  from  the  playing  field.  The  chief  games  in 
which  boys  take  part  are  cricket,  football,  and  rounders,  while  the 
chief  games  for  girls  are  cricket,  rounders,  hockey,  and  basket  ball. 
The  games  are  commonly  played  in  the  school  playgroimds,  but  in- 
creasing attention  is  paid  by  local  education  authorities  to  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  adequate  playing  fields,  at  any  rate  for  the  older 
children,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  provided  for  secondary  schools. 
In  London  arrangements  were  made  in  1911  with  the  Parks  and 
Open  Space  Committee  for  the  use  of  30  parks  and  open  spaces  for 
organized  games  of  school  children.  In  Liverpool  arrangements  are 
made  for  some  30  schools  to  use  parks  and  recreation  grounds  for 
the  purpose  of  organized  games,  while  similar  facihties  exist  and  are 
extending  in  Manchester.  The  children  are  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher  during  the  games.  The  introduction  of  organized  games  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  promoting  a  corporate  spirit  in 
elementary  schools,  as  effective  in  some  of  these  as  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Much  depends  on  the  interest  of  the  teachers,  who  are  more 
and  more'  devoting  themselves  to  this  side  of  school  Ufe  both  in  and 
out  of  school  hoiu^.  Interscholastic  leagues  are  everywhere  being 
formed  and  in  the  north  an  intercity  school  athletic  league  exists; 
and  series  of  matches,  which  must  be  played  out  of  school  hours, 
are  being  arranged  between  schools.  The  expenses  are  met  either  by 
voluntary  contributions  of  scholars  and  parents  or  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  school  concerts,  etc.  Track  athletics  are  similarly  encour- 
aged, as  in  Manchester,  by  the  holding  of  an  annual  field  day  open 
to  all  elementary-school  children. 

Instruction  in  swimming  forms  another  important  branch  of 
physical  education.  Attendance  at  swimming  baths  is  recognized  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  part  of  the  minimum  time  required  for 
attendance  grants.  A  few  elementary  schools,  as  in  Liverpool,  are 
equipped  with  swimming  tanks,  but  these  are  the  rare  exceptions. 
The  usual  practice  is  for  the  local  education  authority  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  baths  committee  of  the  Council  to  admit  school 
children  to  the  baths  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  practice  in  swim- 
ming. In  London  the  baths  belonging  to  the  Council,  borough  coun- 
cils, and  private  owners  are  utilized,  and  in  the  simmaer  months  a 
few  of  the  lakes  in  the  public  parks  are  used.  Swimming  is  taught 
from. April  to  the  end  of  October.  Children  over  11  years  of  age, 
provided  they  have  no. physical  debihty,  are  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  lessons,  not  more  than  25  being  given  during  the  summer  months 
and  35  during  the  year,  if  the  lessons  continue  throughout  that 
period.  Not  more  than  40  children  are  aUowed  in  a  class  for  instruc- 
tion in  swinmiing,  which  is  given  either  by  a  special  instructor  or 
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by  the  class  teacher.  Certificates  of  proficiency  are  awarded  to 
scholars  who  pass  the  tests,  viz,  40  yards  for  boys  and  20  yards  for 
girls.  Children  who  are  able  to  swim,  the  test  being  10  yards,  are 
allowed  to  receive  instruction  in  life-saving  and  may  be  entered  for 
the  examination  and  certificate  of  the  Royal  life  Saving  Society, 
which  grants  medals  and  certificates  for  proficiency  in  life-saving 
throughout  the  country.  The  London  County  Council  also  grants 
scholarships  in  swimming,  entitling  the  holders  to  use  the  baths 
once  each  day  for  half  an  hour. 

In  Manchester  the  baths  conaimittee  of  the  city  council  grants  free 
admission  to  the  swinuning  baths  to  scholars  in  the  elementary 
schools  over  7  years  of  age,  if  accompanied  by  a  teacher,  and  pro- 
vides instruction.  Scholars  who  are  not  accompanied  by  a  teacher 
are  admitted  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  or  1  cent,  according  to  the  class  of 
bath  used,  on  the  presentation  of  a  pass  ticket,  which  is  supplied  to  the 
school  authorities.  Dining  the  midsummer  holidays  free  admission  is 
granted  at  certain  times  to  elementary-school  children  without  any 
formality.  In  addition  the  conoimittee  grants  free  admissions  to  the 
baths  for  12  months  to  scholars  who  win  any  of  the  championships 
competed  for  under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  dis- 
trict school  swimming  association  or  obtain  the  proficiency  certificates 
of  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

There  are  very  few  elementary  schools,  and  those  the  oldest,  which 
are  not  provided  with  some  form  of  open  space  around  the  buildings. 
Since  1871  the  building  regulations  of  the  central  educational  author- 
ity have  required  playgrounds  "properly  leveled,  drained,  and 
inclosed."  The  present  regulations  draw  attention  to  the  need  of 
an  open,  airy  playgroimd  suited  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  so 
arranged  that  direct  sunlight  may  be  admitted  to  the  classrooms. 
"The  minimum  size  of  site  is,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances, a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  every  250  children,  irrespective  of 
the  space  reqxiired  for  a  teacher's  or  caretaker's  house,  or  for  a 
cookery  or  other  center.  If  the  school  is  of  more  than  one  story, 
this  area  may  be  proportionately  reduced;  but  a  mipiTTium  unbuilt-on 
or  open  space  of  30  square  feet  per  child  should  be  preserved." 
Separate  playgrounds  are  required  for  boys  and  for  girls,  but  infants 
are  allowed  to  share  the  same  playground  as  the  girls.  The  play- 
grounds are  to  be  square  or  rectangular  in  shape  and  free  from 
buttresses,  comers,  or  recesses,  and  a  portion  is  to  be  covered.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  requirements  can  only  be  applied  to  new  schools, 
but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  press  for  the 
observance  of  these  r^ulations  in  remodeling  older  schools. 

In  an  inquiry^  recently  conducted  into  the  whole  question  of  play- 
grounds by  a  departmental  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  it 
was  found  that  generally  local  education  authorities  were  opposed 
to  the  requirement  of  30  square  feet  of  space  for  each  child.  The 
objection  was  made  largely  on  the  ground  of  expense  in  providing 
lai^e  playgrounds  in  thickly  congested  areas,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  that  the  requirement  is  larger  than  is  necessary  for  all  ordi- 
nary school  purposes.  The  committee,  however,  came  to  the  decision 
that  the  requirement  of  30  square  feet  per  child  should  continue  to 
be  insisted  upon  for  new  schools,  but  local  circumstances,  such  as 
the  provision  or  use  of  playing  fields  outside  the  school  area,  should 
be  considered  in  allowing  a  reduction.  In  the  case  of  old  schools 
it  was  recoDMnended,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  making  extensions 
and  the  cost  of  land,  that  an  extension  of  time  should  be  allowed, 

>  See  Bd.  of  Ed.    Report  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  certain  qaestkuia 
in  connection  with  the  playgrounds  of  public  elementary  schools,  London,  1912. 
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and  that  by  1920  a  school  with  less  than  10  square  feet  per  child 
should  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  while  after  1925  less  than  15 
square  feet  should  not  be  r^arded  as  sufficient.^ 

The  chief  uses  of  the  playground  are  for  recreation  during  school 
intervals,  for  physical  exercises,  and  for  organized  games.  The 
committee  concluded  that  for  the  purpose  of  recreation,  for  free 
motion  and  unrestrained  activity  during  the  10  or  15  minutes  of  the 
recess,  20  square  feet  per  child  are  ample,  provided  that  the  number 
of  children  in  a  department  is  large  and  the  playground  is  of  a  satis- 
factory shape.  Both  boys  and  girls  require  the  same  amount  of 
space,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  somewhat  smaller  provision  is  adequate 
for  yoxmg  children  up  to  about  7  or  8.  The  advantage  of  conducting 
physical  exercises  in  the  open  air  so  far  as  possible  furnishes  another 
reason  for  a  good  playground  large  enough  to  afford  the  teacher  a 
full  view  of  the  class  during  instruction;  to  allow  room  for  marching, 
running,  and  games;  and  to  accommodate  eight  classes  during  the 
day.  To  meet  these  requirements  about  50  square  feet  per  child 
ought  to  be  available.  But  the  minimimi  of  30  square  feet  per  child, 
as  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education,  is  essential  if  any  attempt 
is  made  to  introduce  organized  games.  It  is  recognized  that  at  best 
the  playgroimds  are  a  poor  substitute  for  playing  fields  and  that 
games  played  on  them  must  be  modified  on  accoimt  of  the  proximity 
of  the  school  buildings  and  the  hard  surface,  but  since  the  play- 
grounds, especially  in  congested  areas,  will  frequently  provide  the 
only  opportimities  for  organized  games,  the  minimum  is  fixed  at  30 
square  feet  per  child.  Exceptions  are  to  be  allowed,  however,  in 
favor  of  small  schools  with  less  than  200  children  and  for  schools 
which  are  within  easy  reach  of  open  spaces,  parks,  or  playing  fields. 
In  the  latter  case  only  the  minimum  requirements  of  space  needed 
for  recreation  will  be  considered,  i.  e.,  20  square  feet  per  child,  while 
in  the  former  a  minimxmi  requirement  of  2,000  square  feet  and  10 
square  feet  beyond  that  for  each  child  in  the  school. 

In  practice  there  is  little  variation  in  the  uses  to  which  the  play- 
grounds are  put.  In  all  schools  the  pupils  are  assembled  in  line  by 
classes  before  proceeding  to  their  rooms  before  school  opens  and  after 
the  intervals.     Separate  playgrounds  are  provided  for  boys  and  for 

1  It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  final  reoommendations  of  the  departmental  committee  lefierred  to 
above  on  the  sixe  of  playgrounds  In  new  schools  (loc.  cit.,  p.  56): 
*<That  where  provision  is  made  for  games— 

(a)  Bach  undivided  playground  for  200  children  and  upward  should  provide— (I)  20  square  Ceet  for 

each  older  child;  (ii)  16  square  feet  for  each  Infiant. 

(b)  Each  undivided  playground  for  less  than  200  children  should  provide  2,000  square  feet,  together 

with— <i)  10 square  feet  for  each  older  child;  (ii)  6  square  feet  for  each  infiant. 
That  where  no  other  provisfon  is  made  for  games— 
(a)  Each  undivided  playground  for  200  children  and  upward  should  provide— (i)  30  square  fset  lor 

each  older  child;  (ii)  Id  square  feet  for  each  infant. 
(h)  Each  undivided  playground  for  less  than  200  children  should  provide  2,000  square  feet,  tegatiiar 
with— <i)  20  square  feet  for  each  older  child;  (ii)  6  square  feet  for  eadi  infant/' 
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girls,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  girk  share  their  playground  with  the 
infant  department.  An  interval  of  10  or  15  minutes  is  provided  for 
recreation  during  each  school  session,  and  during  these  periods  the 
children  are  allowed  to  relax  as  they  please.  One  or  more  teachers 
may  exercise  a  general  supervision,  but  othoi'wise  no  restraint  is 
enforced.  In  wet  weather  the  covered  sheds  of  the  playgroimds  may, 
be  used,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  these  are  dark  and  dismal 
and,  when  crowded  with  children,  tend  to  become  unwholesome. 
Indoor  playrooms  of  the  kind  provided  in  many  schools  in  New  York 
are  not  foimd;  nor  are  they  regarded  as  adequate  substitutes  for  the 
open-air  playgrounds. 

Within  recent  years  the  wholesome  practice  of  conducting  the 
physical  exercises  out  of  doors  has  grown  up,  and  with  older  children 
is  carried  on  right  through  the  year  except  when  it  is  wet.  But  while 
the  scholars  have  the  advantage  of  the  open  air,  the  amount  of  dust 
raised  during  the  work  may  counteract  the  beneficial  effects;  nor 
in  most  cas^  are  the  lavatory  accommodations  of  the  schools  sufficient 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  wash  off  the  dirt  which  necessarily  accompanies 
some  of  the  exercises. 

The  teachers,  especially  the  women,  often  object  to  taking  the 
physical  exercises  in  the  open  on  account  of  the  passer&-by,  but  such 
objections  are  not  insuperable.  When  the  weather  does  not  warrant 
taking  classes  out  of  doors  or  in  the  covered  sheds,  which  are  not 
favored  by  teachers,  the  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  haUs,  where 
the  carefid  teachers  do  not  foiget  to  admit  sufficient  air  by  opening 
the  windows. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  between  40  and  50  games  which 
can  be  played  in  school  playgrounds.  The  favorite  games  can,  how- 
ever, be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  number;  they  include  cricket, 
football,  rounders,  and  running  games  for  boys;  and  roundel^, 
basket  ball,  and  hockey  for  girls.  Since  these  are  the  most  popular 
games,  and  since  a  playing  field  b  the  best  place  for  them,  there  are 
many  teachers  who  do  not  think  that  the  playground  is  at  all  suitable 
for  oi^anized  games.  The  children  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same 
objection,  and  although  the  games  must  be  modified-— cricket  can 
not  be  played  with  a  hard  ball,  and  footballers  must  often  be  content 
with  grounds  much  below  the  regulation  size,  while  in  both  cases  the 
hard  surfaces  of  the  playgroimds  are  not  the  best  places  to  fall  on — 
the  popularity  of  the  games  in  school  playgroimds  is  rapidly  increasing, 

Tliese  three  uses  practically  exhaust  the  purposes  for  which  the 
playgrounds  are  at  present  employed.  Other  occasional  uses  are, 
dealt  with  elsewhere;  they  include  the  teaching  of  practical  arith- 
metic, scale  drawing,  and  the  drawing  of  plans  (see  pp.  46, 133), 
open-air  classes  (see  C!h.  XII),  and  vacation  classes  (see  Oh.  XIII). 
Many  of  the  newer  school  playgrounds  are  equipped  for  school  gar- 
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dening  and  nature  study.  It  has  been  found  that  a  perimeter  round 
the  playground  of  about  3}  feet  from  the  boundary  is  practically 
useless  for  purposes  of  play;  this  space  is  now  frequently  utiHzed  for 
planting  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers. 

Roof  playgroimds,  which  are  so  common  in  the  schools  of  the 
.larger  American  cities,  are  found  in  but  small  numbers  in  the  English 
schools.  The  need  for  them,  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land,  has 
not  been  so  pressing  as,  for  example,  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  The 
older  schools,  which  were  established  before  the  importance  of  the  play- 
ground was  recognized,  are  mainly  in  the  centers  of  the  towns,  from 
which  the  population  is  receding.  The  newer  schools  are  accordingly 
built  in  the  outskirts,  where  land  is  cheaper  and  the  expense  for 
adequate  playgrounds  is  not  so  great.  In  fact,  many  local  education 
authorities  are  exceeding  the  minimum  of  30  square  feet  per  child 
in  the  playgroimds  of  their  newer  schools.  Roof  playgrounds  are 
accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  are  regarded  as  adapted  for  instruction  in  certain  subjects,  as 
well  as  for  play,  but  their  cost  is  often  prohibitive,  and  in  congested 
areas  they  axe  exposed  to  the  smoke  from  the  neighboring  houses  and 
even  factories. 

The  essential  requirement  of  a  school  playground  is  that  it  shall 
withstand  the  necessary  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected  and 
satisfactorily  fulflU  the  purposes  for  which  it  exists.  The  surfaces 
must  be  hard,  but  not  too  hard,  in  order  to  avoid  risk  of  serious 
injury  to  the  children  when  they  fall;  they  must  dry  quickly  and 
not  be  dirty  and  dusty.  No  standard  type  of  material  for  the  sur- 
faces of  playgrounds  has  been  adopted,  but  those  in  most  general 
use  are  tar  paving  (London),  asphalt  (Manchester),  and  granolithic 
preparations  (Liverpool).  Gravel,  shale,  ashes,  and  cinders  are  also 
used  by  some  authorities.  It  has  been  foimd  that  the  material  used  in 
Liverpool — i  inches  of  broken  stones  or  brick,  with  a  granolithic 
face  of  2)  inches  in  thickness  composed  of  granolithic  chippings  and 
cement — gives  a  surface  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  a  square  yard  which  will 
last  for  25  years  with  little  repair.  The  London  surfaces — ^layers  of 
Kentish  rag  stone  mixed  with  hot  tar  to  a  thickness  of  2^  inches 
over  a  basis  of  6-inch  hardcore — cost  about  56  cents  and  remain  in 
good  condition  for  10  to  15  years  or  even  longer.  The  cost  of  asphalt 
surfaces  in  Manchester  is  40  cents  a  square  yard.  Each  authority 
claims  advantages  for  its  playgrounds,  but  the  opinion  generally  is 
that  .asphalt  is  too  slippery  and  difficult  to  keep  in  repair,  does  not 
dry  quickly,  and  is  very  hard. 
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Chapter  IX. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  has  seen  a  rapid  extension 
in  England  of  the  provisions  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of 
child  Ufe.  Probably  the  most  important  and  wide-reaching  of  these 
measures  is  that  which  provides  for  the  medical  inspection  of  ele- 
mentary school  children.  Defective  children  had  already  been  cared 
for  by  the  elementary  education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  act  of  1893 
and  the  elementary  education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children) 
act  of  1899.  Several  factors  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  medical 
inspection  of  all  school  children.  The  subject  of  school  hygiene, 
which  had  already  occypied  for  some  time  past  the  attention  of  spe- 
cialists, was  brought  into  pubhc  notice  by  the  Second  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene.  Hence  it  is  realized  that  there  is  an 
important  connection  between  physical  and  mental  conditions,  and 
that  many  pupils  are  unable,  owing  to  physical  unfitness,  to  profit  by 
school  instruction.  The  importance  of  a  school  medical  service  was 
further  emphasized  by  the  reports  of  the  royal  commission  on  physi- 
cal training  (Scotland),  1903,  which  recommended  the  appointment 
of  school  medical  officers  for  remedial  and  statistical  put-poses,  and 
of  the  interdepartmental  committee  on  physical  degeneration,  1904, 
which  included  within  the  scope  of  its  report  the  questions  of  physical 
training,  medical  inspection,  and  the  feeding  of  school  children.  In 
the  following  year  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  reported  on  the  existing  arrangements  for 
medical  inspection  and  its  results,  and  on  the  feeding  of  children. 
School  medical  officers  had  been  employed  in  London  since  1890  and 
in  Bradford  since  1893,  while  some  of  the  secondary  schools,  notably 
Rugby,  had  appointed  an  officer  before  these  dates.  The  result  of 
these  reports  and  of  public  interest  in  the  question  was  the  passing 
of  the  education  (Provision  of  Meals)  act  of  1906,  and  a  proposal  in 
the  education  (England  and  Wales)  bill,  introduced  in  the  same  year, 
to  empower  local  education  authorities  to  establish  a  school  medical 
service.  The  bill  failed  to  become  law,  but  in  the  next  yeftr,  1907, 
the  education  (Administrative  Provisions)  act  contained  tmder  sec- 
tion 13  lib)  the  following  provision: 

13.  The  poweiB  and  duties  of  the  local  education  authority  under  Part  III  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include— 
(6)  The  duty  to  provide  for  the  medical  inspection  of  children  immediately  before 
or  at  the  time  of  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  admission  to  a  public  ele- 
mentary school,  and  on  such  other  occasion  as  the  Board  of  Education  direct, 
and  the  power  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren educated  in  public  elementary  schools. 
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The  act  was  further  supplemented  by  article  25(c)  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  code  for  1908,  which  made  the  satisfactory  provision 
of  medical  inspection  of  school  children  one  of  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  the  annual  grant.  In  1907  a  medical  department  was 
established  in  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  Memorandum  on  Medical  Inspection  of  Children  in  Public 
Elementary  Schools,  circular  576,  issued  in  1907,  to  explain  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  the  act  and  to  suggest  a  scheme  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  medical  service,  medical  inspection  is  declared  to  be 
a  measure  for  the  prevention  of  national  physical  unfitness  by  the 
improvement  of  the  environment  and  physical  life  of  children,  and 
''seeks  to  secure  ultimately  for  every  child,  normal  or  defective, 
conditions  of  life  compatible  with  that  full  and  effective  develop- 
ment of  its  organic  fimctions,  its  special  senses,  and  its  mental  powers 
which  constitute  a  true  education."  The  aim  of  the  act  is  thus  both 
social,  in  that  its  ultimate  purpose  is  the  physical  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  nation,  and  educational,  since  it  involves  an 
adaptation  of  !'the  methods  of  teaching  to  the  special  physical  needs 
of  the  children." 

In  accordance  with  this  twofold  aim  close  cooperation  between  the 
school  medical  service  and  the  public  health  service,  operated  under 
the  local  government  board,  was  recommended.  Under  the  latter, 
medical  officers  of  health  had  already  been  required  to  report  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  schools  and  "the  action  taken  (by  the  local 
sanitary  authorities)  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  scholars  and  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disease."  The  majority  of  the 
local  education  authorities,  accordingly,  appointed  the  existing 
medical  officer  as  school  medical  officer  and  provided  him  with  such 
assistance  as  was  demanded  by  the  needs  of  their  districts.  Where 
a  special  school  medical  officer  was  appointed,  provision  was  made 
for  thorough  coordination  with  the  public  health  service.  Thus  the 
school  medical  staff  of  the  London  County  Coimcil  consisted  in 
October,  1912,  of  64  officers  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  medical  officer,  who  is  also  county  medical  officer  of  health. 
The  same  arrangement  exists  in  Liverpool,  where  the  city  medical 
officer  of  health  is  also  the  school  medical  officer,  and  is  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  five  doctors.  The  dual  arrangement,  where  the  supervision 
of  the  two  services  is  not  in  the  same  hands,  is  found  in  Manchester, 
which  has  both  a  medical  officer  of  health  and  a  school  medical 
officer  assisted  by  six  doctors.  Where  the  two  services  are  distinct, 
they  cooperate  closely  in  such  matters  as  the  supervision  of  infectious 
diseases,  exclusion  of  pupils  from  school  and  the  closure  of  schools 
on  medical  grounds,  the  cleansing  of  varminous  children  and  the 
homes  from  which  they  come,  and  other  matters  which  would  come 
imder  the  categoiy  of  improvement  of  the  general  environment 
referred  to  above.    Under  many  of  these  headings  th^  duplication 
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of  records  is  involved  and  arrangements  have,  in  Manchester,  for  ex- 
ample, been  successfully  made  for  this  purpose. 

While  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  school  medical  officers,  it  recommends  that  in  making  ap- 
pointments ''preference  should  be  given  to  medical  men  and  women 
who  (1)  have  had  adequate  training  in  state  '>^dicine  or  hold  a 
diploma  in  public  health,  *  (2)  have  had  some  d  nite  experience  of 
school  hygiene,  and  (3)  have  enjoyed  special  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  diseases  in  children."  The  school  medical  service  has 
hardly  been  established  long  enough  to  demand  a  knowledge  of  edu- 
cation or  of  the  hygiene  of  teaching  as  a  qualification,  but,  from  the 
extremely  interesting  studies  mSde  in  school  hygiene  and  the  physical 
life  of  school  children,  there  is  some  warrant  for  believing  that  the 
other  problems  will  also  be  investigated.  Among  such  studies  the 
following,  made  by  the  assistant  school  medical  officers  of  Man- 
chester, may  be  mentioned:  Conditions  associated  with  ''backward- 
ness in  school  children'';  physical  condition  and  mental  powers;  the 
eyesight  of  school  children;  the  effect  of  environment  on  physique; 
notes  on  the  artificial  illmnination  of  schools;  the  physique  of  Jewish 
and  other  children.^ 

In  addition  to  the  professional  staff,  the  school  medical  officers  are 
assisted  by  school  nurses  or  health  visitors  and  teachers.  The  school 
nurses  may  assist  the  medical  officers  in  preparing  scholars  for 
inspection,  making  the  records  of  inspection,  securing  personal  clean- 
liness of  the  children,  carrying  out  simple  medical  treatment,  and 
above  all  in  serving  as  the  hnks  between  the  school  and  the  home. 
Not  only  may  they  follow  up  cases,  but  they  can  observe  home  con- 
ditions, advise  parents,  and  generally  help  to  secure  the  wider  aims 
of  the  act. 

The  teachers  have  been  found  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  cause 
of  school  medical  inspection.  Recognizing,  as  they  do,  the  great 
importance  of  physical  well-being  for  educational  progress,  they  read- 
ily cooperate  in  the  work.  They  are  able  to  furnish  data  about  the 
scholars,  and  in  some  cases  to  undertake  such  parts  of  inspection  as 
the  testing  of  vision  and  hearing.  Under  the  system  adopted  by 
many  authorities,  thoy  frequently  select  the  special  cases  which,  in 
their  opinion,  require  inspection  not  provided  for  in  the  routine. 
They  also  have  the  power  to  exclude  children  temporarily  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  medical  officer,  and  they  cooperate  with  the 
school  nurse  or  health  visitor  in  drawing  his  attention  to  dirty  or 
verminous  children. 

As  the  system  is  organized  at  present,  provision  is  made  for  the 
routine  inspection  of  children  once  on  their  admission  to  school  and 

I  For  a  list  of  other  studies  made  in  England  and  Wales,  see  Rep.  of  the  Chief  Med.  Officer  of  the  Bd. 
of  Ed.,  for  1911,  pp.  10-12. 
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a  second  time  before  they  leave — ^that  is,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6 
on  the  one  hand  and  13  and  14  on  the  other.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  teachers  referred  special  cases  for  examination. 
Hence  the  inspection  includes  "entrants,"  "leavers,"  and  special 
cases.  In  London  special  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of 
an  additional  group  between  the  ages  of  8  and  9.  It  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  there  should  be  not  less 
than  four  inspections,  as  follows:  The  first  at  about  the  time  of 
admission  to  school;  the  second  at  or  about  the  third  year  of  school 
life,  that  is,  at  about  the  seventh  year  of  age;  and  the  third  at  or 
about  the  sixth  year  of  school  life,  that  is,  the  tenth  year  of  age; 
with  a  final  examination  at  or  abmit  the  time  of  leaving  school. 
When  the  system  is  fully  organized  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
these  four  inspections,  as  well  as  the  inspection  of  special  cases,  wiU 
be  demanded  by  the  board.  Particular  stress  is  laid  by  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  board  on  the  thorough  examination  of  leavers, 
since  the  examination  of  this  group  may  serve  as  a  test  of  the  success 
of  the  system,  may  be  of  service  to  authorities  administering  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  and  may  be  of  direct  assistance  in  advising 
juveniles  on  the  choice  of  employment  suitable  to  their  physical 
condition.  For  the  last  purpose,  close  cooperation  is  recommended, 
and  is  in  fact  in  practice  under  many  authorities,  between  the  school 
medical  service  and  the  juvenile  employment  exchanges  or  commit- 
tees.* In  London '  head  teachers  are  advised  to — 
bring  to  the  doctor's  notice  thoee  pupils  who  are  about  to  leave  school,  and  to  whom 
it  is  desirable,  having  regard  to  their  physical  condition,  that  the  doctor  should  give 
advice  as  to  the  kind  of  work  which  should  or  should  not  be  taken  up  by  them  after 
leaving  school. 

Parents  are  advised  of  the  time  when  the  inspection  is  to  take 
place,  and  are  requested  to  be  present.  The  interest  of  the  parents 
is  being  fostered,  but,  while  the  percentage  of  attendances  is  increas- 
ing, it  is  stUl  somewhat  low,  and  higher  for  the  inspection  of  the 
entrants  than  for  the  leavers.  Thus,  in  Liverpool,  in  1911,  38.8 
per  cent  of  the  parents,  who  were  notified  of  the  time,  attended  the 
inspection  of  their  children;  in  Manchester  the  average  for  the  same 
period  was  only  24  per  cent;  while  for  London  the  figure  rises  to 
62  per  cent.  The  presence  of  the  parents,  while  it  is  of  importance 
at  the  inspection  of  young  children  for  the  piupose  of  answering 
questions,  is  regarded  as  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
advice  as  to  treatment  where  defects  are  discovered.  In  the  absence 
of  the  parents  notifications  are  sent,  if  necessary,  through  the  children, 
the  school  nurse,  the  post,  or,  in  graver  cases,  are  served  by  the 
school-attendance  officer. 


>  Rep.  of  Chief  Med.  Off.  of  Bd.  of  Ed.  for  1911,  See.  XIII,  pp.  245-268. 

>  L.  C.  C.  Handbook  containing  general  information  with  reference  to  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
children's  care  (central)  soboommittee,  par.  40. 
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The  examinations  must  take  place  on  school  premises  and  during 
school  hours,  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  school  arrangements  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  vacant  classrooms,  teachers'  rooms,  or  even 
the  comer  of  a  classroom,  in  which  instruction  is  going  on,  are  utilized. 
The  purpose  of  the  medical  examination  is  to  secure  "the  broad, 
simple  necessities  of  a  healthy  life;"  it  is  not  intended  that  it  shall 
be  "thorough  and  elaborate,"  and  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
seven  or  eight  children  can  thus  be  examined  in  an  hour.  It  is 
suggested  in  the  Memorandum  referred  to  above  that  the  following 
matters  should  form  the  subjects  of  the  examination: 

(1)  Previoiis  disease,  including  infectious  dL^eases. 

(2)  General  condition  and  circumstances:  (a)  Height  and  weight;  (6)  nutrition 
[good,  medium,  bad];  (c)  cleanliness  [including  vermin  of  head  and  body];  (d)  clothing 
[sufficiency,  cleanliness,  and  footgear]. 

(3)  Throat,  nose,  and  articulation  [mouth  breathing,  snoring,  stammering,  tonsillar 
and  glandular  conditions,  adenoids]. 

(4)  External  eye  disease  and  vision  testing. 

(5)  Ear  disease  and  deafness. 

(6)  Teeth  and  oral  sepsis. 

(7)  Mental  capacity  [normal,  backward,  defective]. 

(8)  Present  disease  or  defect:  [(a)  Deformities  or  paralyses;  (6)  rickets;  (c)  tubercu- 
losis (glandular,  pulmonary,  osseous,  or  other  forms);  (d)  diseases  of  skin  and  lymph 
glands;  («)  disease  of  heart  or  lungs;  (/)  anaemia;  (gr)  epilepsy;  (^)  chorea;  (t)  ruptures; 
(j)  spinal  disease;  (k)  any  weakness  or  defect  unfitting  the  child  for  ordinary  school 
life  or  physical  drill,  or  requiring  either  exemption  from  special  branches  of  instruction 
or  particular  supervision].- 

At  the  request  of  several  local  education  authorities  the  Board  of 
Education  published  a  suggested  schedule  of  medical  inspection. 
The  accompanying  schedule  is  used  in  Manchester,  and  is  based  on 
that  suggested  by  the  board,  but  has  included  some  additional 
details  of  value.  It  wiQ  be  noticed  that  provision  is  here  made  for 
the  four  medical  examinations,  which  will  no  doubt  be  ultimately 
introduced.  Provision  is  also  made  on  the  back  of  this  card  for  secur- 
ing information  as  to  the  home  conditions  of  the  children,  which 
would  be  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  following  up. 
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But  the  system  of  medical  inspection  was  not  established  for  the 
purposes  of  making  records  and  statistical  collections.  Its  ultimate 
value  depends  on  the  arrangements  for  amelioration  and  the  raising 
of  the  standards  of  health.  The  complete  school  medical  service 
accordingly  provides  for  medical  treatment  and  aftercare.  In 
section  13  of  the  education  (Administrative  Provisions)  act  power 
was  granted  to  local  education  authorities  to  make  arrangements 
for  attending  to  the  health  and  phjrsical  condition  of  children.  The 
expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  school  mec^cal  service 
and  providing  for  medical  treatment  was  felt  to  be  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  heavy  financial  burden  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
board  of  education,  however,  has  set  aside  the  sum  of  $300,000  to 
provide  grants  toward  approved  arrangements  for  medical  treatment. 
The  employment  of  hitherto  existing  agencies  was  not  excluded. 
These  included  the  measures  under  the  public  health  acts  for  sani- 
tation, disinfection,  the  supervision  and  care  of  infectious  diseases, 
and  the  establishment  of  hospitals;  the  regulations  for  the  sanitation 
of  schools;  the  provisions  for  the  treatment  of  physically  and  men- 
tally defective  children;  the  provision  of  meals;  and  the  powers 
under  the  children  act  of  1908. 

The  experience  of  the  first  few  years  of  medical  inspection  suggested 
the  need  of  adopting  measures  for  the  treatment,  in  particular,  of 
ringworm,  teeth,  eyes  and  ears,  skin  diseases,  and  dirty  and  verminous 
conditions  in  children.  The  tracing  of  infectious  diseases  and  the 
cleansing  of  children  are  conducted  generally  by  the  school  medical 
and  the  pubUc  health  services  in  cooperation.  The  teachers,  school 
nurses,  and  the  school  medical  officers  notify  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  if  he  is  not  also  the  school  medical  officer,  of  all  cases  of 
infectious  diseases,  suspects,  and  carriers  or  contacts,  while  the 
medical  officer  of  health  keeps  the  school  authorities  informed  of 
outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases.  Cases  of  infection  are  followed  up 
by  the  officers  of  the  pubUc  health  department,  which  also  undertakes 
the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  homes  of  the  affected  persons. 
Both  the  school  medical  officer,  and  the  medical  officer  of  health  are 
now  authorized  to  order  the  exclusion  of  suspects  or  carriers  from 
school  or  the  complete  or  partial  closure  of  schools  in  the  event  of  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic.  Of  the  infectious  diseases,  school  attend- 
ance is  most  affected  by  measles  and  very  markedly  by  whooping 
cough.  The  school  medical  officers  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  pubUc  on  the  subject  of  measles,  to  explode  some  of 
the  popular  notions  as  to  its  inevitabiUty  and  mildness,  and  to  impress 
them  with  some  of  the  seriousness  of  the  aftereffects.  Teachers  have 
also  been  instructed  to  watch  for  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  in 
Manchester  have  been  provided  with  a  booklet  giving  information 
on  the  subject  of  infectious  diseases.     In  the  case  of  skin  diseases, 
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defective  eyesight,  diseases  of  the  ear,  undeanliness,  and  other 
defects  discovered  at  the  medical  inspection,  parents  are  informed 
and  treatment  is  reconmiended.  The  treatment  may  be  applied  in 
simple  cases  at  home  by  the  parent  or  by  the  school  nm^e  or  health 
visitor,  who  in  any  case  visits  the  home  to  advise  and  assist  where 
necessary,  or  a  recommendation  may  be  made  that  a  private  practi- 
tioner should  be  consulted.  Cases  referred  for  treatment  are  noted 
by  the  medical  oflBcer  for  reexamination  when  the  school  is  next 
visited,  and  tire  kept  under  observation.  In  more  serious  cases, 
where  the  routine  examination  does  not  permit  of  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion, children  may  be  put  back  for  examination  at  the  inspection 
or  observation  clinic.  In  following  up  the  cases  reconmiended  for 
treatment,  the  nurses  are  assisted  by  the  observations  of  the  teachers, 
by  school  managers,  or  members  of  school  care  conmtiittees,  who 
advise  parents,  inquire  into  financial  conditions,  and  give  informa- 
tion, when  this  has  not  already  been  given  by  the  school  medical 
oflBcer,  as  to  the  existing  agencies  for  the  provision  of  free  or  cheap 
medical  treatment.  Where  it  is  found  that  parents  have  neglected 
to  provide  medical  treatment,  two  courses  are  open  to  the  local 
education  authorities:  They  may  (1)  exclude  a  child  from  school 
and  prosecute  the  parents  for  its  nonattendance,  or  (2)  proceed 
against  the  parents  under  the  children  act  of  1908,  for  neglecting  to 
provide  medical  treatment.  Where  parents  have  received  notice 
to  cleanse  a  child  infected  with  vermin  or  in  a  filthy  condition  and 
have  neglected  to  do  so  within  24  hours  of  the  notice,  the  school 
medical  oflBcer  is  empowered  by  section  122  of  the  children  act  of 
1908,  and  in  London  imder  the  L.  C.  C.  general  powers  act  of  1907, 
to  have  the  child  removed  to  be  cleansed  in  suitable  premises. 
In  most  cases  the  cleansing  stations  provided  by  the  local  sanitary 
authority  are  used  for  this  piupose. 

The  problem  of  treatment  in  the  case  of  other  defects  has  been 
surrounded  with  considerable  diflSculties,  except  of  course  where 
school  clinics  have  been  established.  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  leakage  between  medical 
inspection  and  treatment.  The  Board  of  Education  may  approve 
arrangements  for  treatment  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but  here 
there  enters  the  diflBculty  of  adequate  coordination,  since  these 
agencies  are  for  the  general  use  of  the  public  and  not  confined  to 
children  only.  Teachers  generally  are  critical  of  this  system,  since 
it  involves  loss  of  time  in  going  to  and  from  and  in  waiting  at  the 
hospitals  or  centers,  and  it  is  also  foimd  that  parents,  who  must  also 
sacrifice  time  in  accompanying  their  children,  frequently  do  not 
continue  until  a  complete  cure  is  attained.  A  satisfactory  scheme, 
based  on  the  use  of  hospitals  and  volimtary  treatment  centers  estab- 
lished by  local  bodies  of  medical  practitioners,  has,  however,  been 
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inaugurated  in  London.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  11 
hospitals  and  17  treatment  centers  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of 
school  children  suffering  from  certain  ailments;  usually  defects  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat;  ringworm;  and  defects  of  teeth.  An 
assistant  organizer  of  school  care  committees  is  in  attendance  at  the 
centers  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  the  children  and  to  keep  the 
care  committees  in  touch  with  cases  under  treatment.  There  are, 
in  addition,  centers  for  the  provision  of  X-ray  treatment  of  ringworm. 
These  measures  provide  for  the  treatment  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
school  children  annually  needing  treatment,  the  remaining  third 
being  treated  privately.  In  Liverpool  and  Manchester  no  thorough- 
going arrangement  for  medical  treatment  has  yet  been  established, 
but  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  both  cities  for  the  establishment 
very  shortly  of  school  clinics  along  the  lines  of  the  successful  school 
clinic  existing  for  some  time  in  Bradford,  which  provides  adequate 
arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  defective  vision,  diseases  of  the 
external  eye  and  eyeUds,  ringworm  (both  drug  and  X-ray  treatment), 
skin  diseases,  ear  discharge,  and  defects  of  teeth.  A  center  for  the 
X-ray  treatment  of  ringwown  has  been  estabhshed  recently  in 
Liverpool,  and  an  inspection  center  for  this  and  other  defects  is  in 
existence  in  Manchester.  From  the  point  of  view  of  school  attend- 
ance, medical  inspection  has  disclosed  that  ringworm  is  responsible 
for  the  largest  percentage  of  absentees,  and  without  an  X-ray  equip- 
ment is  the  most  stubborn  disease  to  eradicate,  thus  involving  the 
loss  of  considerable  amount  of  the  Government  grant  annually.  For 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  defective  vision  local  educational  authorities 
may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  supply  suitable 
and  inexpensive  spectacles,  provided  proper  precautions  are  taken 
that  the  examination  and  prescription  are  adequate.  Li  London 
parents  are  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  spectacles  by  the  Association 
for  the  Supply  of  Spectacles  in  London  Elementary  Schools  and  by 
the  C^vie  Trust,  both  of  which  may  remit  the  cost.  Li  this  con- 
nection a  fairly  widespread  objection  to  wearing  spectacles  has  been 
disclosed  among  the  poorer  classes,  owing  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  the  fear  that  the  wearing  of  spectacles  may  prove  a  handicap  to 
securing  employment. 

Besides  treatment  through  the  provision  of  spectacles,  other 
remedial  measures  as  suggested  by  school  hygiene  are  adopted, 
especially  the  adequate  supervision  of  the  type  of  school  textbooks, 
a  subject  which  was  reported  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  British  asso- 
ciation in  1911.  Another  matter,  in  which  the  school  medical  officers 
are  confronted  with  much  difficulty,  is  the  education  of  parents  on 
the  importance  of  careful  attention  to  the  teeth.  A  great  deal  of 
indifference  and  ignorance  exists  on  the  subject  among  parents,  but 
some  excuse  may  be  found  for  them  in  the  inadequate  provision  for 
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free  or  cheap  dental  treatment.  The  dental  hospitals  could  not 
oope  with  the  amount  of  work  with  which  the  medical  officers  would 
supply  them,  while  the  charges  of  the  private  practitioners  are 
beyond  the  means  of  many  parents  of  elementary-school  children. 
The  solution  has,  of  course,  been  found  in  the  provision  of  separate 
dental  cUnics  or  of  facihties  in  the  general  school  clinics,  where  they 
already  exist.  In  Liverpool  an  experimental  dental  clinic  was 
opened  in  connection  with  one  of  the  schools  and  met  with  much 
success,  while  provision  is  made  for  the  regular  dental  treatment  of 
children  in  the  industrial  schools.  In  Manchester  some  success  has 
attended  the  following  up  and  observation  of  the  most  urgent  cases. 
Much  is  also  done  by  the  teachers,  in  connection  with  the  lessons  in 
hygiene,  to  impress  on  the  scholars  the  importance  of  cleaning  the 
teeth. 

Although  the  local  education  authorities  are  permitted  to  provide 
medical  treatment  and  spectacles,  they  are  authorized  by  the  Local 
Authorities  Medical  Treatment  Act  of  1909  to  make  a  charge  not 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  treatment,  and  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of 
the  amount  except  in  cases  where  they  are  satisfied  that  the  parents 
are  clearly  unable  to  meet  the  expense. 

The  medical  work  of  the  school  medical  officer  is  not  completed 
by  the  medical  examination  and  the  provision  of  medical  treatment. 
The  chief  fimction  of  the  service  will  always  be  ultimately  prevention 
rather  than  cure.  To  this  end  the  school  medical  officers  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  advising  local  authorities  on  matters  affecting  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  buildings.  The  changing  require- 
ments and  the  higher  standards  of  echool  hygiene  demand  increasing 
attention  on  the  part  of  medical  officers,  not  only  in  dealing  with  old, 
but  also  in  planning  new  buildings.  Such  matters  as  ventilation, 
lighting,  heating,  the  suitable  provision  of  cloakrooms,  the  drinking 
water,  the  playgrounds,  the  offices,  the  prevention  of  dust  in  the 
classrooms  all  come  within  the  purview  of  the  school  medical  officers. 
Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  branches  of  school  architecture 
in  England  than  in  America,  and  many  reports  of  medical  officers 
contain  references  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  arrangements.  The 
cooperation  of  the  medical  service  with  the  school  architects  will  lead 
to  improvement  not  only  in  these  matters,  but  to  the  provision  of 
additional  accommodation  in  school  buildings  for  baths,  open-air 
classes,  etc.  In  the  classroom  more  attention  will  be  paid  from  the 
hygienic  and  physical  points  of  view  to  desks  and  seats,  to  the  text- 
books, to  the  lessons  in  hygiene,  and  to  the  physical  ex^xdses. 
Lastly,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  educational  experiments  of  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  to  parents  and  children  leaflets  containing 
rules  of  health  for  children;  the  arrangement  of  parents'  evenings, 
as  in  London,  with  stereopticon  lectiffes  and  talk?  on  health;  the 
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establishment  by  voluntary  agencies  of  "schools  for  mothers,"  as  in 
Manchester,  in  connection  with  which  classes  may  be  held  in  hygiene, 
cookery,  sewing;  and  the  instruction  in  infant  care  and  management 
to  the  older  girls  in  elementary  schools.  Under  this  heading  the 
education  committee  of  the  London  Coimty  Coimcil  has  published 
"  Health  Hints  to  Parents,"  and  the  Liverpool  education  committee 
"Some  Simple  Health  Rules  for  School  Children,"  which  is  here 
reprinted. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
Liverpool  Education  Committee. 


Some  Simple  Health  Rules  for  School  Children. 

The  following  few  rules  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  serviceable  to  parents  of  school 
children: 

Fresh  air, — ^This  is  as  necessary  at  night  as  it  is  in  the  daytime,  and  the  bedroom 
window  should  always  be  kept  open  at  the  top  during  the  night  time,  unless  some 
special  circumstance,  such  as  bad  weather,  prevents  it. 

CleanlifUiss. — 1.  No  child  should  have  nits  (eggs  of  lice)  in  the  hair.  The  only 
really  satisfactory  method  of  getting  rid  of  nits  is  to  cut  the  hair  short  where  the  nits 
are  found. 

2.  To  avoid  having  the  hair  infected,  boys'  hair  diould  be  kept  quite  diort,  and 
girls'  hair  should  be  worn  in  plaits. 

3.  Parents  should  impress  upon  their,  children  the  danger  of  putting  on  other 
children's  caps  or  hats;  ringworm  as  well  as  vjrmin  may  be  spread  by  neglect  of  this 
precaution. 

Sleep, — It  is  very  important  that  children  should  have  more  sleep  than  they  gen- 
erally do  nowadays.  Children  of  5  to  7  should  go  to  bed  about  6  o'clock,  8  to  10  about 
7  o'clock,  II  to  13  not  later  than  8.30  o'clock,  these  rules  being  but  slightly  relaxed 
in  the  summer  time.    Late  hours  are  responsible  for  much  subsequent  ill  health. 

Food. — 1.  Oatmeal  in  the  form  of  porridge  is  especially  suitable  for  children. 

2.  Cow's  milk  should  always  be  taken,  not  machine-skunmed  condensed  milk,  as 
the  latter  has  been  deprived  of  much  of  its  nomridiing  value.  Milk  puddings  and 
bVead  and  milk  are  suitable  for  children. 

3.  Some  meat  or  fish  should  be  given  to  children  every  day. 

4.  Tea  is  harmful  to  children;  alcohol  in  any  form  even  more  so. 

5.  Sweets,  especially  soft  sweets,  such  as  toffee  or  chocolates,  should  be  sparingly 
taken. 

Care  of  the  teeth, — 1.  Every  child  from  the  age  of  4  should  have  a  toothbrush,  and 
should  use  it  twice  a  day,  but  certainly  before  going  to  bed.  It  is  very  important  to 
wash  the  mouth  out  well  with  water  after  the  teeth  have  been  brushed.  Camphorated 
chalk  or  precipitated  chalk  forms  a  good  tooth  powder.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necee- 
sary  for  the  mother  to  attend  to  the  brushing  of  the  teeth  of  the  younger  children,  but 
she  should  personally  see  that  the  toothbrush  is  used  until  the  children  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  using  it  for  themselves.  Much  future  pain  and  discomfort  will  be  avoidod 
by  its  use,  and  some  teeth  will  be  saved  £rom  decaying. 

2.  No  biscuits  or  sweets  should  be  given  after  the  toeth  have  been  brushed  at  ni^t- 
time. 

3.  All  badly  decayed  teeth  should  be  removed,  and  teeth  of  the  second  set  com- 
mencing to  decay  should  be  stopped  by  a  dentist. 
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Clothing. — 1.  This  diould  be  wann  in  texture  and  should  fit  loosely  on  the  body. 

2.  Woolen  or  flannel  undergarments  are  the  warmest,  and  help  to  prevent  chills. 

3.  No  child  should  go  to  bed  wearing  any  of  the  garments  worn  during  the  daytime. 

4.  More  clothing  is  required  in  cold  than  in  hot  weather. 

5.  Girls  i^ould  never  be  allowed  to  wear  stiff  corsets  nor  tight  garments  round  the 
chest  or  waist,  as  this  interferes  with  the  proper  growth  and  with  breathing. 

6.  Stockings  should  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of  suspenders  Tight  garters  are  very 
harmful. 

7.  Boots  should  be  water-tight,  and  high  or  narrow  heels  should  be  especially 
avoided. 

Squint f  or  *'tum  of  the  eye/'  is  always  due  to  defective  eyesi^t,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  it  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed. 

Mouth  breathing.— U&ay  children  instead  of  breathing,  as  they  should  do,  through 
the  nose,  breathe  habitually  with  their  mouths  open.  In  some  instances  this  is 
merely  a  bad  habit,  but  it  is  also  frequently,  especially  when  snoring  occiirs  during 
sleep,  due  to  enlarged  tonsils  or  to  growths  at  the  back  of  the  nose.  Special  breathing 
exercises  fully  described  in  a  leaflet,  which  can  be  had  through  the  teachers,  from  the 
school  medical  officer,  materially  assist  in  counteracting  this  habit. 

Discharging  ears. — Some  children  suffer  from  a  discharge  from  the  ears.  Medical 
advice  should  always  be  obtained  for  this,  as  ne^ect  in  many  cases  leads  to  very 
serious  consequences. 

Measles  and  whooping  ccm^A.— These  diseases  are  very  fatal  to  in^mts  and  young 
children,  and  the  longer  an  attack  can  be  put  off  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  dangerous. 
Scnne  children  altogether  escape  having  these  diseases.  No  child,  therefore,  should 
be  taken  into  or  allowed  to  enter  a  house  in  which  these  or  other  infectious  diseases 
are  being  treated. 

Mbdical  Officer  to  the  Educational  Authobity. 
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benefits  of  the  act  as  soon  as  they  find  that  they  can  provide  for  them 
at  home.  Undoubtedly  there  are  "chronic  cases/'  but  these  are  being 
carefully  inquired  into. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  typical  menus  supplied  to  the  children 
at  the  feeding  centers  of  London: 

1.  Haricot  bean  soup.  2.  Cheese  and  potato  pie.  3.  Meat  pudding. 

Bread.  Bread.  Potatoes. 

Treacle  pudding.  Apple  roll.  Bread. 

4.  Fish  and  potato  pie.  5.  Mutton  stewed  with  haricot  beans. 

Bread.  Steamed  potatoes.    Bread. 

Baked  raisin  pudding.  Suet  pudding. 

The  cost  of  the  meals  to  the  Council  for  each  child,  when  provided 
by  the  caterers,  is  for  breakfast  2.88  cents  and  for  dinners  3.76  cents; 
for  each  dinner  supplied  by  the  cookery  centers  the  cost  is  3  cents. 
In  1910-11  the  average  weekly  number  of  children  fed  was  41,672, 
to  whom  203,461  meals  were  provided.  The  expenditure  for  the 
same  year  on  food  alone  was  $240,630,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme 
for  providing  meals  was  $438,180. 

In  Manchester  the  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  meals  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  school  canteen  committee.  Centers  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  poorest  districts,  to  which  meals  are  distributed  from  a 
central  kitchen  established  by  the  education  committee  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  general  superintendent.  Parents  may  make 
applications  on  behalf  of  their  children,  and  teachers  report  cases  of 
ill-nourished  and  underfed  children.  The  cases  are  examined  by  the 
school  medical  officers,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  school  attendance  officers.  For  purposes  of  relief  the 
weekly  income  of  the  family,  after  payment  of  rent,  must  come  within 
the  following  scale:  Five  or  more  in  the  family,  60  cents  per  head; 
three  or  four  in  the  family,  66  cents  per  head ;  one  or  two  in  the  family, 
72  cents  per  head.  Where  the  income  exceeds  this  scale  2  cents  is 
charged  for  each  meaL  The  expenditure  on  food  alone  in  1911-12 
was  $7,665,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme  was  $16,610.  The  num- 
ber of  individual  children  fed  during  the  year  was  4,618,  and  328,334 
meals  were  provided.  A  similar  scheme  will  probably  be  adopted  in 
in  Liverpool,  which  at  present  arranges  with  a  firm  of  caterers  to 
supply  the  meals. 

Tlie  act  does  not  permit  the  provision  of  meals  at  public  expense  on 
days  on  which  children  are  not  in  attendance  at  school.  In  many 
towns  voluntary  agencies  have  undertaken  the  provision  of  meals  to 
necessitous  children  during  holidays.  Amendments  of  the  act  to 
remove  the  prohibition  as  to  holidays  are  at  present  before  Parlia- 
ment and  will  probably  be  passed. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  provision  of  meals.  Up 
to  the  present,  in  the  few  instances  where  the  school  medical  officers 
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are  conducting  observations,  the  physical  effects,  as  measiu^  by 
weight  and  height,  are  reported  to  be  good,  while  teachers  report  an 
improvement  in  the  school  work  of  the  children  who  are  fed.  On  the 
mental  effect  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  reports  of  actual  tests  or 
measurements  of  the  improvement,  although  something  more  than 
a  prima  facie  judgment  might  be  expected,  since  the  act  is  educa- 
tional in  intent.  Improvement  is  also  reported  in  table  manners,  in 
cleanliness  at  meals,  and  in  the  actual  process  of  eating.  These,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  character  of  the  supervision,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  center,  and  on  the  general  attention  to  the  neatness  of  the 
table  and  the  equipment.  As  a  means  for  social  education  the  pro- 
vision of  properly  supervised  meals  and  menus  should  be  highly 
effective  in  teaching  both  the  children  and  the  parents  what  nutri- 
tious food  is  and  what  form  the  proper  feeding  of  children  should 
take.  Too  frequently  the  children  who  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
malnutrition  are  really  the  victims  of  improper  feeding,  and  it  requires 
effort  at  first  to  induce  these  children  to  eat  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  nutritious  food.  The  cheap  cookshops  too  often  provide  parents 
with  an  excuse  for  neglecting  their  duty.  The  feeding  center,  under 
suitable  supervision,  combined  with  the  practical  lessons  in  cookery, 
should  in  time  dispel  much  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  on  the  feeding 
of  children. 
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THE  SCHOLARSHIP  SYSTEM. 

The  establishment  of  secondary  schools  in  England  in  numbers  at 
all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  population  has  been  the  result  of 
effort  stimulated  by  the  act  of  1902.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  not  only  were  the  secondary  schools  few  in  num- 
ber, but  their  organization  on  a  class  basis,  with  different  types  of 
schools  serving  different  social  grades,  would  have  precluded  many 
children  of  the  lower  middle  and  poorer  classes  from  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  but  for  the  existence  of  scholarships. 
The  educational  ladder  was  only  accessible,  however,  to  childreii  of 
exceptional  ability  from  the  elementary  schools.  Many  of  the 
endowed  schools  offered  scholarships  to  poor  children  of  intdlectual 
ability  who  otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  proceed  to  sec- 
ondary schools  and  beyond.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  existing  scholarship  system  was  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  offered  by  local  bodies  with 
the  aid  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  But  the  total  provision 
from  the  latter  source  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5,500  scholar- 
ships. The  value  of  scholarships  of  all  types — in  public  schools, 
other  secondary  schools,  universities,  technical  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  in  trade  schools,  evening  schools,  etc. — is  estimated 
to  be  at  present  over  $6,000,000. 

The  powers  granted  to  local  education  authorities  by  the  educa- 
tion act  of  1902  to  incur  expenses  out  of  the  rates  for  hi^er  education 
led  almost  hnmediately  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary 
schools,  many  of  them  charging  lower  fees  than  previously  existing 
schools,  and  to  an  extension  of  the  scholarship  system  for  boys  and 
girls.  Scholarships  are,  however,  essentially  selective  in  their  nature 
and  are  intended  to  afford  poor  children  of  intellectual  promise  an 
opportunity  not  only  of  further  education,  but  abo  of  rising  in  the 
social  scale.  Such  a  system  was  not  calculated  to  satisfy  the  ideals 
of  the  democratic  leaders,  and  demands  for  an  increase  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  have  been  raised.  There  are  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  educational  ladder,  limited  to  the  able  but 
selected  few,  and  prefer  a  broad  educational  hi^way  open  to  all  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  it.  But  a  free  system  of  higher  education 
is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  for  many  years  to  come;  instead,  a 
compromise  has  been  effected  which,  while  it  involves  the  principle 
90 
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of  selection,  is  not  intended  for  the  supernormal  so  much  as  the  nor- 
mal pupils  in  the  elementary  schools.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  all  secondary  schools  which  desire  to  qualify 
for  the  Government  grant,  "free  places  must  be  offered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  year  to  pupils  entering  from  public  elementary 
schools  *  *  *.  The  nimiber  to  be  offered  will  ordinarily  be  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  during 
the  previous  year,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  new  school,  at  its  opening, 
but  this  percentage  may  be  reduced  or  varied  by  the  board  on  suflGi- 
cient  groimds  in  the  case  of  any  particular  school/*  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  regulation,  pupils  must  have  attended  an  elementary 
school  for  two  years  before  entering  the  secondary  schools. 

The  mmaber  of  scholarships  and  free  places  maintained  by  the 
local  education  authorities  in  1911-12  was  38,000,  of  which  probably 
34,500  were  held  by  pupils  from  elementary  schools.  To  this  num- 
ber must  be  added  the  scholarships  granted  by  the  endowed  schools 
and  other  bodies,  bringing  the  total  nimiber  of  pupils  receiving  free 
tuition  up  to  52,583,  or  34.8  per  cent  of  the  total  nimaber  of  pupils 
in  secondary  schools  recognized  by  the  board,  i.  e.,  161,046.  Of 
these,  49,120  had  previously  attended  the  elementary  schools.  So  far 
as  possible  the  number  of  free  places  are  divided  equally  between 
boys  and  girls.  The  provision  of  free  places  throughout  the  country 
varies  from  one  free  place  for  every  48  children  in  average  attendance 
in  the  elementary  schools  to  one  place  for  every  170  children.  For 
the  administrative  coimty  of  London  the  provision  is  one  free  place 
for  every  70  children  over  5  years  of  age  in  average  attendance. 
If  the  number  of  scholarships  and  free  places  offered  by  other  than 
the  public  authorities  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  number  is  of 
course  raised.  Of  the  childrea  annually  leaving  the.  elementary 
schools  1  in  22  enters  a  secondary  school,  and  1  in  46  receives  free 
education  there.^ 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  free  places  it  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them  from  scholarships,  for  both  are  intended  to 
assist  poor  but  able  pupils  who  would  otherwise  not  continue  their 
education  to  enter  the  secondary  schools.  As  a  rule  the  award  of 
scholarships  is  not  limited  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  previously 
attended  an  elementary  school,  and  they  may  be  of  higher  financial 
value  than  the  free  places,  while  a  higher  standard  of  performance 
m  the  examination  may  be  required.  But  both  scholarships  and 
free  places  vary  in  character  in  that  they  may  carry  with  them 
(i)  free  tuition  only,  (ii)  free  tuition,  books,  and  in  some  cases,  trav- 
eling expenses,  (iii)  a  maintenance  grant  in  addition  to  the  last. 
Since  the  free  places  are  in  most  cases  awarded  one  or  two  years 
before  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  is  reached,  the  bur-. 
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d^i  of  maiiiteiiance  to  parents  is  hardly  greater  than  if  a  child 
remained  at  the  elementary  school,  althon^  the  cost'  of  books  and 
other  incidental  expenses  are  in  some  cases  felt  to  be  heavy.  It  is 
the  extension  of  the  period  of  schooling  after  the  age  of  14  idiich 
needs,  and  under  many  authorities  finds,  encouragement  by  the 
grant  of  maintenance  allowances.  A  few  of  the  rural  districts  also 
pay  traveling  expenses  or  the  cost  of  boarding  at  or  near  a  secx)ndary 
school.  A  free  place  may  be  held  by  a  pupil  so  long  as  he  chooses 
to  remain  in  the  school,  and  exclusion  is  only  permitted  on  the  same 
grounds  as  would  warrant  the  exclusion  of  a  fee-paying  pupQ.  But 
in  cases  where  parents  of  limited  means  are  only  enabled  to  keep  a 
child  at  school  by  the  aid  of  a  maintenance  grant,  its  withdrawal  on 
account  of  bad  work  or  poor  progress  may  have  the  same  effect  as 
exclusion.  Scholarships,  however,  are  usually  awarded  in  the  first 
instance  for  periods  of  three  years  and  are  subject  to  renewal  only 
if  the  holder  shows  promise.  Some  authorities  at  the  end  of  a  three- 
year  period  provide  for  the  substitution  of  free  tuit»on  only  in  place 
of  a  scholarship,  which  may  carry  additional  emoliunents,  in  cases 
where  a  pupil's  work  is  only  up  to  the  average.  In  London,  again, 
a  scholarship  holder  who  does  not  show  promise  of  benefiting  by  a 
secondary  education  may  be  transferred  to  a  school  of  another  type, 
e.  g.,  a  trade  school. 

But  whatever  advantages  and  opportunities  a  free  place,  mainte- 
nance grantS;  or  scholarships  may  offer,  there  is  a  small  proportion 
of  the  population  which,  owing  to  poverty,  can  not  take  advantage 
of  the  openings.  It  may  be  that  the  home  conditions  are  too  poor 
or  that  attendance  at  a  school  in  a  very  poor  district  may  result  in 
a  lower  standard  of  attainments,  but  whatever  the  reasons  the  very 
poor  are  not  found  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  advantages. 
Where  children  from  such  homes  have  been  able  by  their  abilities  to 
win  scholarships,  it  has  been  found  that  they  can  not  rise  above  their 
home  surroundings,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  local 
authority  should  enable  them  to  board  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  further  experience  these 
difficulties  will  adjust  themselves. 

The  scholarships  and  free  places  for  entrance  to  an  elementary 
school  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  competitive  examinations,  for 
which  the  age  limits  vary  from  11  to  14.  In  London  the  candidates 
for  junior  coimty  scholarships  must  be  between  the  ages  of  11  and 
12;  in  Manchester  the  age  limits  for  scholarships  of  similar, grade 
are  10  and  13,  a  percentage  of  marks  being  added  for  each  month 
that  a  candidate  is  below  the  age  of  13.  It  is  desired  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  pupils  shall  enter  the  secondary  schools  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  12.  So  far  as  the  examination  is  concerned,  thepreswit 
tendency  is  to  limit  the  nimiber  of  subjectfi  so  far  as  possible.    The 
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usual  subjects  are  arithmetic  and  English  (composition  and  gram- 
mar); to  these  geography,  history,  and  drawing  are  added  by  some 
authorities.  The  examination  may  be  conducted  in  writmg  or  orally, 
or  both.  The  limitation  of  the  subjects  and  the  addition  of  an  oral 
test  are  intended  to  eliminate  any  advantage  which  might  be  obtained 
by  special  preparation,  and  accordingly  to  equalize  the  chances. 
Very  few  elementary  schools  provide  special  preparation  other  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  to  scholarship  candidates;  where 
preparation  is  given  it  takes  the  form  of  a  little  home  work  in  arith- 
metic or  English.  Instances  of  special  scholarship  classes,  receiving 
instruction  in  algebra  and  French  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects, 
are  to  be  foimd,  but  are  rare.  But  there  are  very  few  schools  where 
the  bright  and  promising  children  are  not  watched  with  the  definite 
intention  that  they  shall  proceed  to  secondary  schools  with  the  aid 
of  the  scholarship  or  free  place  (see  p.  97),  while  for  their  encourage- 
ment hpnor  boards  on  which  scholastic  distinctions  are  recorded  are 
placed  in  prominent  position. 

Since  scholarships  are  intended  to  enable  the  children  of  limited 
means  to  secure  the  opportunities  oflFered  for  higher  education,  most 
of  the  local  authorities  have  established  systems  of  scholarships  to 
assist  the  ablest  boys  and  girls  to  advance  through  the  secondary 
schools  to  the  universities.  As  the  coat  of  education  increases  in 
proportion  to  its  scope,  so  does  the  value  of  the  scholarships  rise  in  the 
later  years  of  the  school  career  and  the  imiversity,  and  the  fewer 
they  become  in  number.  Hence  the  scholarship  system  selects  an 
intellectual  elite  which  helps  to  recruit  the  professional  classes  and 
indirectly  promotes  an  upward  social  movement.  The  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  offered  by  the  imiversities  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  been  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  the  local 
education  authorities. 

Up  to  this  point  only  those  scholarships  and  free  places  which  lead 
to  the  secondary  schools  and  offer  opportunities  for  higher  education 
have  be^i  dealt  with.  But  the  increasing  variation  in  educational 
demands  and  the  differentiation  of  institutions  have  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  these.  The  local  educa- 
tion authorities  also  took  over  the  system  of  scholarships  to  technical 
and  art  schools,  which  had  been  introduced  under  the  influence  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Thus  the  provision  of  scholarships, 
while  not  so  great  in  number  or  even  in  value  as  those  leading  to  the 
secondary  schools  and  imiversities,  now  extends  to  the  recently 
established  central  schools  (see  Ch.  XVI),  to  trade  schools,  to  evening 
schools,  to  schools  for  domestic  economy,  and  to  the  technical  and 
art  schools. 

The  London  system  offers  the  following  opportxmities  for  proceed- 
ing to  the  secondary  schools  and  imiversities  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  elementary  schools.    The  maintenance  grants  which  accompany 
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the  scholarships  vary  accordmg  to  the  mcomes  of  the  parents,  the 
maximum  being  as  a  rule  given  to  the  children  of  parents  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  $800  a  year.  About  1,700  junior  county 
scholarships  are  offered  annually  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  elementary 
school  class  between  the  ages  of  11  and  12,  and  carry  with  them  free 
tuition  in  a  secondary  school  for  five  years  and  maintenance  grants 
of  $30  a  year  for  the  first  three  years  and  $75  a  year  for  the  last  two 
years.  For  scholars  who  fail  to  obtain  one  of  these  scholarships,  but 
hold  free  places  in  a  secondary  school  and  are  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  14,  300  supplementary  junior  county  scholarships,  available 
with  maintenance  grants  for  three  years,  are  offered.  There  are,  in 
addition,  about  8,800  free  places  in  the  numerous  secondary  schools 
of  the  London  area.  To  enable  the  better  scholars  to  continue  their 
education  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  they  are  18  years 
of  age,  300  intermediate  county  scholarships,  available  for  three  years 
with  maintenance  grants  of  $100  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  and 
$125  for  the  third  year,  are  awarded  to  scholars  already  in  the 
secondary  schools  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17.  The  culminating 
point  of  this  scholastic  career  is  marked  by  the  offer  of  100  senior 
county  scholarships  with  adequate  maintenance  grants  to  enable  the 
highly  selected  group  of  scholars  to  proceed  to  the  universities.  A 
nmnber  of  free  places  at  the  Imperial  Collie  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology are  also  awarded  to  scholars  at  the  end  of  their  school  careers. 

These  scholarships  are  at  once  the  most  nmnerous  and  the  most 
valuable  in  the  London  system.  Provision  is  made,  however,  to 
assist  young  people  who  by  choice  or  native  endowment  are  imable 
to  profit  by  a  secondary  school  education.  There  are  thus  the 
numerous  free  places  and  maintenance  grants  in  the  central  schools 
(see  Ch.  XVI).  To  promote  special  preparation  for  the  trades,  166 
scholarships  for  boys  and  250  scholarships  for  girls  between  the  ages, 
approximately,  of  13  to  16  are  awarded  annually  and  carry  free 
tuition  with  maintenance  grants  in  a  trade  school.  The  12  half- 
time  trade  scholarships  are  intended  to  offer  an  opportunity  of  com- 
bining apprenticeship  in  certain  trades  with  attendance  at  a  trade 
school.  For  girls  there  are  500  junior  domestic  scholarships 
which  carry  with  them  one  year's  training  in  domestic  subjects 
and  a  small  maintenance  grant,  while  an  opportimity  of  attend- 
ing a  12  weeks'  course  in  cookery  is  offered  by  the  54  cookery  schol- 
arships for  domestic  servants. 

For  adults  who  have  already  entered  on  their  careers  the  Council 
offers  opportimities  for  further  study  in  science  or  art  by  means  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The  scholarships  are  granted  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of  some  branch 
of  science  or  art  bearing  upon  their  work.  Maintenance  grants  up  to 
the  value  of  $250  are  paid  in  connection  with  these  scholarships.    The 
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exhibitions  are  intended  to  enable  artisans  to  attend  evening  classes 
in  subjects  bearing  on  their  trades.  Finally,  the  scholarships  to 
enable  the  most  capable  among  the  blind,  deaf,  and  crippled  scholars 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  17  to  continue  their  education  deserve 
mention.  In  this  list  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  scholarships 
which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  by  individuals 
and  corporations,  nor  to  the  scholarships  and  bursaries  to  secure  a 
supply  of  teachers,  to  assist  teachers  in  training,  and  to  encourage 
the  further  training  of  teachers  in  service. 

The  system  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  under  the^  Manchester 
Education  Committee,  while  necessarily  less  ambitious  than  the 
London  scheme,  more  nearly  indicates  the  general  practice  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country,  including  Liverpool.  In  connection  with 
the  central  schools  there  are  150  free  admissions  and  160  bursaries 
(see  p.  1 29) .  The  free  admissions  to  the  three  secondary  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  education  committee  are  awarded  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  there  are  in 
addition  50  bursaries  or  maintenance  grants  in  simas  varying  for  each 
of  the  five  years  for  which  they  are  awarded,  to  enable  those  who 
otherwise  could  not  remain  to  continue  at  the  secondary  schools. 
Of  a  higher  value  and  requiring  a  higher  standard  of  attainments  than 
the  free  admissions  are  the  20  junior  secondary  school  scholarships 
for  boys  and  girls  under  13.  These  scholarships  carry  with  them  a 
monetary  reward  and  are  tenable  at  any  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  city,  whether  municipal  or  not.  Ten  senior  secondary  school 
scholarships  are  awarded  to  assist  scholars  over  the  age  of  15  to  con- 
tinue at  a  secondary  school  for  two  years  longer.  To  assist  the  ablest 
of  the  boys  and  girls  to  proceed  from  tha  secondary  schools  to  the 
school  of  technology  of  the  city  or  to  the  imiversities,  15  scholarships 
are  awarded  ta  be  held  at  the  former  institution  and  8  at  the  latter, 
each  of  the  annual  value  of  $300  and  tenable  for  three  years.  As  ia 
London,  a  mmiber  of  scholarships  for  short  courses  in  domestic  sub- 
jects is  offered  to  girls.  For  adult  students  at  least  200  exhibitions 
are  offered  annually  giving  free  education  and  the  necessary  books 
at  the  advanced  evening  coiu^es  in  the  different  schools.  Here 
again  no  mention  is  made  of  the  numerous  scholarships  established 
by  private  individuals  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee, 
nor  to  the  awards  made  to  teachers  in  service  and  to  intending 
teachers. 

The  scholarship  system  is  effective  in  selecting  out  those  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  ability  who  are  able  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities opened  up  before  them.  There  is,  however,  a  feeling  that 
there  are  too  many  cases  where  a  scholarship  has  resulted  in  making 
a  second-rate  clerk  of  a  boy  who  might  have  become  a  first-class 
artisan.    There  is  also  a  certain  hesitancy  among  persons  of  limited 
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means  in  accepting  scholarships  or  free  places  for  their  children  on 
the  ground  that,  whatever  the  educational  advantages,  the  ultimate 
opportimities  are  not  such  as  warrant  a  sacrifice  on  their  part.  As 
compared  with  a  tree  system  of  higher  education,  the  scholarship 
system  is  perhaps  not  so  wasteful,  for  those  who  wish  to  see  whether 
a  secondary  school  will  suit  them  must  pay  for  the  privilege.  H^ice 
the  majority  of  the  eliminations  will  be  from  the  fee-paying  class, 
although  they  also  receive  State  and  local  support  for  their  education 
in  so  far  as  the  fees  hardly  cover  as  much  as  half  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  secondary  schools.  But  the  scholarship  holders, 
selected  as  they  are  on  an  intellectual  basis,  are  more  likely  to  make 
the  best  of  their  opportunity  than  fee-paying  boys,  or,  under  a  free 
system,  than  the  general  run  of  pupils  who  claim  entrance  to  the 
secondary  schools  as  a  right. 
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Chapter  Xll. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES. 

The  rapidly  extending  recognition  that  it  falls  within  the  duty  of 
educational  authorities  to  provide  not  only  for  the  mental  growth 
of  the  nation's  young  but  also  for  an  environment  suited  to  their 
physical  needs,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  facilities  of  different 
kinds,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  are  the  open-air  schools. 
The  number  of  ^ese  schools  in  various  forms  has  been  increasing 
since  1899,  when  local  educational  authorities  were  empowered, 
under  the  elementary  education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children) 
act  to  make  special  provisions  for  the  education  of  physically  defec- 
tive (crippled,  tuberculous,  anemic,  etc.)  and  mentally  defective 
children.  Nine  such  schools  had  been  established  in  England  and 
were  maintained  under  the  act  in  1911-12.  The  open-air  schools  are 
intended  for  those  children  who  *^by  reason  of  physical  defect  are 
incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools."  These  children  include  those  who  are 
generally  debilitated  or  suffering  from  malnutrition,  anemia,  glan- 
dular enlargements,  bronchial  troubles,  incipient  tuberculosis,  heart 
disease,  chorea,  and  nervousness,  or  are  recovering  from  some  opera- 
tion. Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  such  children  must  be  specially 
selected  by  the  school  medical  oflBcer,  and  must  be  taught  in  small 
classes  with  short  hours  of  instruction,  while  the  curriculum  must 
include  manual  training.  These  schools  may  be  kept  open  during 
the  ordinary  school  holidays. 

The  first  open-air  school  was  opened  in  London  as  an  experiment 
during  the  sununer  of  1907  and  proved  so  successful  that  in  the 
following  sununer  three  schools  were  opened.  Since  1911  the  edu- 
cation conmiittee  has  maintained  two  permanent  schools,  Shooters 
Hill  School,  Woolwich,  and  Birley  House  School,  Dulwich,  and  has 
kept  these  open  throughout  the  year.  They  have  acconunodation, 
respectively,  for  100  and  90  children,  boys  and  girls.  Pupils  who 
are  considered  physically  defective  as  indicated  above  are  nominated 
by  their  teachers  and  are  further  selected  by  the  school  medical  oflBcer. 
Each  school  draws  children  from  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  and 
the  education  committee  pays  the  tram  fares  where  necessary.  A 
fee  of  60  cents  a  week  is  charged,  but  may  be  reduced  or  remitted 
entirely  in  cases  of  poverty.  The  staff  of  each  school  includes  a 
nurse  and  cook.  The  pupils  receive  tluree  meals  a  day,  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  tea,  and,  if  necessary,  milk  and  cod-liver  oil.  After  the 
midday  dinner  all  pupils  must  sleep  for  about  two  hours.    A  medical 
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examination  takes  place  every  fortnight,  and  weight  and  height 
records  are  carefully  kept.  It  has  been  found  that,  while  the  weight 
records  of  each  child  may  show  variation  and  the  increase  may  not  be 
consistently  maintained,  the  improvement  in  the  haemoglobin  con- 
tent of  the  blood  is  always  well  marked.  Special  clothes  are  not 
provided,  but  each  child  is  furnished  with  an  army  blanket  and  at 
Birley  House  School  with  a  loose  coat  made  out  of  army  blankets 
by  the  girls.  Clogs  are  supplied  in  both  schools  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies. Each  child  remains  at  the  open-air  school  for  one  year  as  a 
rule  and  then  returns  to  its  place  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

The  Shooters  Hill  School  is  situated  on  a  well-wooded  estate  on 
an  eminence  which  commands  a  fine  view  for  many  miles  around. 
The  Birley  House  School  is  located  in  a  private  house  with  a  large 
garden.  The  cliief  building  in  each  case  is  a  Doecker  building. 
Each  building  is  50  feet  long  by  15  feet  broad  and  about  9  feet  in 
height,  and  is  open  on  one  side  only,  a  feature  which  somewhat 
detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  the  buildings  when  the  wind  happ>ens 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  exposed  side.  To  remedy  this  defect  an 
additional  classroom  has  been  erected  by  the  headmaster  and  the 
boys  at  the  Birley  House  School,  which  consists  of  wooden  frames 
covered  with  canvas,  which  can  easily  be  removed  and  replaced  to 
afford  protection  from  the  wind.  The  floors  of  the  buildings  are  of 
wood  and  are  raised  from  the  ground  on  wooden  blocks.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  central  building  there  are  teachers'  rooms,  tool  houses, 
pet  houses,  and  offices.  The  classrooms  are,  however,  intended!  to 
serve  mainly  as  a  protection  in  rainy  or  severe  weather,  and  the 
instruction  is,  so  far  as  possible,  given  in  the  open.  To  prevent  the 
children's  feet  coming  into  contact  with  the  damp  ground  the  desks 
and  seats  rest  on  wooden  slats  partly  provided  by  the  council  and 
partly  made  by  the  boys.  The  schools  are  equipped  with  dual 
desks  and  seats,  but  for  reading  or  oral  work  the  deck  chairs,  intended 
for  the  afternoon  sleep,  are  used.  The  equipment  of  the  Shooters 
Hill  School  is  defective  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  no  supply  of 
water;  this  prevents  the  provision  of  a  kitchen  and  necessitates  a 
walk  of  several  minutes  to  a  neighboring  school  for  meals  and  wash- 
ing. At  Birley  House  the  residence  is  only  used  for  purposes  of 
storage,  cooking,  bathing,  and  teachers'  rooms. 

If  the  arrangements  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  fulfill 
successfully  the  aims  which  prompted  the  establishment  of  this 
type  of  school,  the  provision  for  their  education  is  no  less  interesting. 
The  two  schools  are  fortunately  under  the  charge  of  teachers  of 
broad  educational  outlook,  who  have  been  able  to  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  them.  "While  the  reports  on  the  pupils 
returned  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  bear  universal  testimony 
to  their  quicker  response,  greater  keenness,  and  higher  mental 
energy,  this  improvement  must  be  set  down  as  much  to  the  educa- 
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tional  experiments  carried  on  at  the  two  schools  as  to  the  increased 
physical  fitness  of  the  scholars.  Relieved  as  they  were  from  the 
necessity  of  followmg  the  scheme  of  work  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school,  both  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Shooters  Hill  School,  and  Mr.  Green, 
of  the  Birley  House  School,  turned  their  attention  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  environment  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  both  cases  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  grading 
and  classifying  pupils  of  different  attainments  drawn  from  diflFerent 
schools.  At  Shooters  Hill  School  the  pupils  are  arranged  in  four 
classes  and  at  Birley  House  School  in  three.  The  difficulty  is  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  boys  and  girls  near  the  limit  of  the  elementary 
school  age. 

At  the  Shooters  HiQ  School  the  greater  part  of  the  curriculum 
consists  of  manual  work  in  some  form  or  other,  nature  study,  and 
gardening.  In  the  manual  work,  in  the  lighter  forms  of  which  the 
girls. also  take  part,  the  pupUs  not  only  have  the  ordinary  instruction 
at  the  bench,  both  in  wood  and  light  metal,  but  they  make  parts  of 
the  school  equipment,  as  the  need  arises.  Thus  the  fencing  around 
the  garden  was  done  wholly  by  the  boys,  who  performed  all  the 
processes  of  sharpening  the  stakes,  hammering  them  into  the  ground, 
and  binding  them  with  metal  ribbon.  The  tool  houses,  rabbit 
hutches,  pet  houses,  a  waterproof  *' lean-to"  to  serve  as  a  cloak- 
room, the  wooden  slats  for  footrests,  and  the  boarding  up  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  exposed  side  of  the  schoolroom  as  a  protection  against 
wind  and  rain  were  included  in  the  manual  work  of  the  boys.  In 
connection  with  this  work  the  practical  arithmetic  and  the  drawing 
of  rough  sketches  were  taken.  For  nature  study  the  environment 
offers  excellent  opportunities,  to  which  must  be  added  the  practical 
gardening.  The  garden  was  reclaimed  originally  by  the  scholars  and 
is  used  for  growing  flowers  and  v^etables.  The  garden  paths  and 
draining  system  were  made  by  the  boys,  who  also  fitted  up  a  small 
ornamental  pond  and  sundial.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  such  assist- 
ance as  they  give  in  the  other  manual  work,  also  do  needlework. 
The  geography  scheme  is  based  largely  on  the  advantage  which  the 
school  has  in  its  position.  The  River  Thames,  with  its  shipping  and 
docks,  is  in  sight  for  several  miles  of  its  course,  while  the  location  of 
the  school  estate  on  an  eminence  with  a  wide  prospect  makes  physical 
geography  a  living  thing  to  the  scholars;  large  relief  maps  are  made 
in  the  neighboring  clay  and  soil.  In  the  same  way  the  history 
lessons  find  a  starting  point  in  the  places  of  historical  interest  almost 
within  sight  and  certainly  within  easy  reach  of  the  school,  and  these 
are  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  castles  and  model  villages. 
For  the  drawing  and  brush  work  there  is  no  lack  of  subjects  in  the 
trees  and  flowers  around  the  school.  For  the  rest  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  poetry,  and  singing  are  not  neglected.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  pupils  may  return  at  their  option  for  games. 
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In  the  summer  a  few  of  the  boys  spend  the  nights  in  the  open 
around  the  school,  but  the  absence  of  facilities  for  washing  render  this 
arrangement  inconvenient.  At  the  end  of  the  year  pupils  return  to 
their  own  schools.  At  first  the  teachers  in  these  schools  were  some- 
what sceptical  about  the  educational  value  of  the  work  done  at  the 
open-air  school,  and  it  was  felt  by  some  that  the  year  spent  there 
was  practically  wasted.  Such  criticism  is,  however,  gradually  dis- 
appearing, as  it  is  realized  that  the  pupils  from  the  open-air  schools 
can  more  than  hold  their  own  in  their  grip  of  the  work,  in  habits  of 
study,  and  in  general  mental  keenness  and  alertness. 

At  the  Birley  House  School  Mr.  Green,  the  headmaster,  has  organ- 
ized the  curriculum  on  a  colonization  scheme.  Various  minerals — 
coal,  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  lead  ore,  and  gold  quartz — are  buried  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden,  and  the  children  go  out  to  prospect  for 
these.  The  finders  become  captains  of  industry.  To  work  the  mines 
the  captains  of  industry  engage  laborers  at  the  labor  exchange,  which 
is  managed  by  one  of  the  pupils,  or  receive  applications  for  work. 
Boring  is  then  proceeded  with,  shafts  are  sunk,  winding  apparatus  is 
constructed,  and  the  mineral  is  brought  to  the  surface.  Here  arises* 
the  need  of  coal,  and  a  system  of  transportation  in  the  form  of  a  minia- 
ting railway  is  organized,  furnaces  are  set  up,  factories  are  planned, 
the  possible  markets  for  the  products  are  considered,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  merchant  service  is  recognized.  So  much  for  the  industrial 
side  of  the  colonization  plan.  Side  by  side  with  this  the  agricultural 
plans  are  developed.  A  portion  of  the  garden  is  cleared  and  a  minia- 
ture farm  of  six  fields  is  prepared,  and  the  different  modes  of  fencing 
are  applied  to  these  fields.  The  ground  is  plowed  and  crops  are 
sown  in  rotation,  including  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  barley,  and  oats, 
clover,  and  cabbages.  A  thatched  log  hut  is  built  and  furnished  to 
serve  as  a  homestead  for  the  farmers,  and  the  necessary  outhouses — 
bam,  stable,  wagon  shed,  pigsty,  henroost,  and  dog  kennel — are  built 
around  it.  The  nature  study  scheme  is  correlated  throughout  with 
the  work  done  on  the  farm  and  with  the  gardening  operations.  The 
general  manual  work  is  as  varied  as  the  activities  which  stimulate  it. 
A  rabbit  warren,  an  aviary,  insect  cases,  garden  frames,  cases  for  the 
weather  instruments,  etc.,  constitute  the  work  in  wood.  Other  media, 
involving  puddling  clay,  making  of  concrete,  and  the  mixing  of  cement, 
are  employed  in  constructing  a  pond  and  making  the  garden  and 
agricultural  rollers  on  the  basis  of  a  drainpipe.  Sufficient  scope  is 
afforded  in  this  scheme  for  the  work  in  practical  arithmetic  in  the 
measurement  of  lengths  and  distances,  in  estimating  costs  and  quan- 
titiesy  in  finding  heights  by  means  of  simple  measuring  instruments, 
in  making  the  graphical  records  of  rainfall,  barometer,  thermometer, 
sunshine,  etc.,  and  in  working  out  the  other  calculalaons  required  in 
connection  with  the  garden  and  manual  work.    Provision  is  made 
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in  the  time-table  for  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  i.  e., 
geography,  history,  reading,  composition,  drawing,  and  singing. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  removing  the  Birley  House 
School  to  a  larger  and  more  suitable  site  and  for  the  opening  of  a 
third  school.  The  cost  of  maintaining  thesCvSchools  is  about  $110 
per  pupil  per  year,  as  against  a  cost  of  about  $35  per  pupil  per  year 
in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  To  this  sum  the  (Government, 
under  the  elementary  education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children) 
act,  gives  a  grant  of  about  $25  per  pupil.  The  expense  of  this  system 
necessarily  sets  a  limit  to  its  extension  and  to  the  type  of  pupil  who 
can  be  accommodated.  While  there  are  always  a  nimiber  of  children 
who  require  the  special  treatment  that  can  only  be  provided  at  an 
open-air  school,  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  delicate  children  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools  who  can  profit  by  open-air  treat- 
ment. For  these  there  have  been  established  by  many  local  authori- 
ties open-air  classes,  conducted  either  in  specially  constructed  class- 
rooms, as  in  Carlisle  and  Carnarvonshire,  or  in  playgrounds  and  parks. 
The  latter  system  has  been  most  widely  developed  in  London.  About 
80  classes  of  delicate  children  have  been  organized,  and  with  three 
exceptions  are  held  in  school  playgrounds ;  the  remaining  three  classes 
are  taken  to  parks,  and  negotiations  are  on  foot  between  the  educa- 
tion committee  and  the  parks  and  open  spaces  committee  with  a 
view  to  an  extension  of  these  facilities.  The  holding  of  classes  in 
playgrounds  is  not  wholly  free  from  objections,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  dust,  the  inadequate  protection  from  the  sun  and  the  wind,  the 
difficulty  of  holding  the  children's  attention,  and  the  disturbance 
caused  by  passers-by.  There  is  evidence  on  the  other  side,  however, 
that  the  children  ''are  fresher,  brighter,  less  subject  to  fatigue  toward 
the  end  of  the  school  session,  suffer  less  from  colds  and  minor  ail- 
ments, necessitating  absence  from  school;  that  there  is  less  diillness 
and  sleepiness,  and  that  the  activity,  carriage,  and  appearance  of 
the  children  have  improved."^  The  parents  also  mention  the  fact 
that  the  children  eat  and  sleep  better.  The  open-air  classes  are 
formed  in  April  and  are  conducted  in  the  open  until  October.  The 
subjects  for  which  classes  are  held  out  of  doors  consist  as  a  nile  of 
practical  arithmetic  and  mensiu*ation,  physical  geography,  and  nature 
study,  together  with  visits  to  places  of  educational  interest.  The 
evidence  of  the  reports  on  the  mental  progress  of  the  children  in  the 
open-air  classes  is  that  they  ''are  more  alert,  and  grip  their  work 
better;  they  show  more  intelligence  and  zest  in  setting  about  their 
work;  there  is  more  concentration;  and  the  greatest  interest  in  out- 
door practical  work  is  shown.  There  is  also  a  more  natural  form  of 
discipline,  improvement  in  temper  and  character,  less  irritability, 
more  independence,  resourcefulness,  and  reliabiUty."* 


»  L.  C.  C.  An.  Rep.,  1911.  Vol.  IV,  p.  1«. 
>  Loo.  cit. 
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The  system  is  developing  in  other  cities,  and  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  work  along  these  lines  in  Leicester,  Sheffield,  Blackburn,  and 
Halifax.  The  extension  of  open-air  instruction  to  other  than  sub- 
normal ^children  is  also  treated  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  use  of  playgroimds,  while  the  school  journey  or  excursion  may 
abo  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  provision  for  outdoor  work,  both  for 
normal  and  delicate  children. 

(i)  COUNTRY  HOLIDAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  further  development  of  the  open-air  classes  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  country  schools  for  town  children.  Since  the  law  does 
not  sanction  the  expenditiu'e  of  rate  money  on  these  schools,  they 
have  been  established  and  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Board  of  Education,  however,  recognizes  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  country  holiday  schools  for  purposes  of  the  education  grant. 
A  school  of  this  type  was  established  for  Manchester  children  in  1904 
by  voluntary  eflFort  at  Knolls  Green,  Mobberley,  at  a  distance  of  10 
miles  from  the  city.  The  accommodation  at  first  was  limited  to  128 
children,  but  since  1907,  when  the  committee  of  the  country  school 
transferred  the  school  to  the  Manchester  education  committee,  the 
accommodation  has  been  extended  by  the  erection  of  a  new  dormi- 
tory with  380  beds.  The  buildings — ^which  include  the  dormitory, 
a  dining  room,  and  a  schoolroom — and  spray  baths  and  playing  fields 
have  been  provided  by  voluntary  contributions,  of  which  the  Man- 
chester teachers  helped  to  raise  a  large  part  by  means  of  bazaars, 
concerts,  and  parties.  With  the  increase  in  the  accommodation,  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  including  the  railway  fare,  can  be  met  by  a 
charge  of  $1 .75  for  each  child  for  the  two  weeks'  holiday.  The  school 
is  open  to  any  child  over  7  years  of  age  attending  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Manchester  whose  parents  make  due  application  and 
pay  the  sum  charged  in  advance.  The  school  is  intended  for  normal 
children  only,  and  each  child  is  medically  examined  before  admission. 
The  holiday  extends  over  two  weeks.  Not  less  than  40  children  are 
taken  from  each  school  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  teachers. 
The  usual  school  subjects  are  taken  in  the  forenoons,  and  the  after- 
noons are  devoted  to  nature  study,  object  lessons  in  the  open,  to 
physical  exercises,  and  excursions.  Four  meals — breakfast,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper — are  provided.  The  following  table  represents  the 
program  for  each  day: 

A.M.:  P.M.: 

6.45.  Kise.  2-4.30.  In  schoolroom  or  open  air. 

8.00.  Breakfast.  4.30.  Tea  (later  if  there  is  an  excur- 

9-12.  In  schoolroom  or  open  air.  sion). 

12.00.  Dinner.  8.00.  Supper. 

8.30.  Bed. 

9.00.  Lights  out. 
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The  sesrion  extends  from  April  to  October,  and  about  3,000  chil- 
dren are  each  year  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  fortnight's  stay 
in  the  country. 

A  coimtry  school  for  physically  defective  children  is  maintained  by 
the  Liverpool  education  committee  at  the  Bowring  House,  Roby. 
The  school  is  open  for  five  months  during  the  summer,  and  children 
from  the  special  schools  are  sent  out  in  parties  of  50  for  a  stay  of 
five  weeks.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Invalid 
Children's  Association. 

(2)  HOLIDAYS  FOR  POOR  CHILDREN. 

Numerous  voluntary  associations  exist  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  poorer  children  in  elementary  schools  to  leave  the  towns  for  a 
brief  holiday  in  the  summer.  The  best  known  of  these  are  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund  and  the  Children's  Country  HoUdays  Fimd.  The  former, 
which  is  worked  in  cooperation  by  the  Ragged  School  Union  and  the 
proprietors  of  a  large  publishing  house,  raises  funds  for  children  in 
towns  with  a  population  of  over  90,000  and  takes  parties  into  the 
country  or  to  the  seaside  for  a  day  or  longer  periods.  The  estimated 
cost  per  child  is  18  cents  per  day  and  $2.50  for  a  fortni^t.  The 
Country  Holidays  Fund  provides  a  fortnight's  holiday  for  poor  chil- 
dren. Local  committees  receive  appHcations  from  parents,  assess 
the  amount  which  they  can  contribute  toward  the  cost,  and  collect 
the  sums  in  installments,  if  necessary.  Correspondents  in  the  coun- 
try make  arrangements  for  boarding  out  the  children  at  a  cost  of  $2.50 
for  two  weeks,  while  the  railway  companies  offer  reductions  in  the 
fares.  It  is  the  aim  of  those  who  administer  the  fund,  which  has  been 
in  existence  more  than  25  years,  that  the  children  shall  benefit  not 
only  physically  but  also  educationally  by  their  hoHday.  In  1910  as 
many  as  43,000  children  in  London  alone  were  enabled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fimd. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

EXTRA-SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES. 
(i)  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  vacation  school  movement  is  practically  limited  to  London. 
Until  very  recently  local  education  authorities  were  not  permitted  to 
incur  expenditure  on  vacation  schools,  play  centers,  or  other  activi- 
ties of  the  same  character  out  of  school  hours  or  during  the  holidays. 
But  there  was  nothing'  to  prevent  such  work  being  conducted  by 
voluntary  bodies.  The  English  vacation  school  movement  owes  its 
origin  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  opened  such  a  school  in  1902  at 
the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement  in  London.  The  movement  was 
slowly  extended  each  summer,  the  Council  granting  the  use  of 
school  premises,  but  incurring  no  financial  responsibility.  In  1907 
local  education  authorities  were  given  power  under  the  education 
(Administrative  Provisions)  act,  section  13  (1),  **to  provide,  for 
children  attending  a  public  elementary  school,  vacation  schools, 
vacation  classes,  play  centers,  or  other  means  of  recreation  during 
their  holidays  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  local  education  authority 
may  prescribe,  etc."  Inunediate  use  was  not  made  of  the  power 
granted  by  this  act,  and  in  London  the  vacation  schools  continued 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Ward  and  the  evening  play  centers  com- 
mittee, whose  efforts  were  supplemented  by  the  Robert  Browning 
Settlement.  In  1910  the  Council  organized  two  vacation  schools  in 
addition  to  the  four  conducted  by  the  volimtary  associations.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  summer  of  191 1  that  the  Council  embarked 
on  an  experiment  with  a  new  type  of  vacation  school.  Two  schools, 
Battersea  Park  Road  and  Lauriston  Road,  were  selected  and  organ- 
ized with  three  departments  (boys,  girls,  and  junior  mixed),  each 
xmder  the  charge  of  a  head  teacher  and  assistants.  The  poorest 
children  of  the  districts  roimd  the  school,  who  were  imderfed,  physi- 
cally weak,  backward,  or  under  the  influence  of  evil  surroimdings, 
were  selected,  the  age  limits  being  fixed  at  6  and  12.  Each  school  was 
open  for  a  month,  and  by  admitting  an  entirely  new  batch  of  children 
at  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  2,424  children  were  enrolled.  Both 
schools  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
parks,  which  were  utilized  for  open-air  work,  games,  and  swinmiing. 
Through  the  aid  of  volunteer  agencies,  meals  were  provided  to  the 
necessitous  children.  The  chief  portion  of  the  time  was  given  to 
manual  occupations  and  games.     Of  the  school  subjects,  reading, 
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singiDg;  and  nature  study  receiTed  some  attention,  and  for  the  old^ 
children  excursions  and  visits  to  places  of  int^est  were  arranged. 
The  manual  occupations  of  each  department  showed  considerable 
variety.  The  boy^  engaged  in  strip  woodwork,  cobbling,  plasticene, 
rug  and  kite  making,  and  raffia  work.  For  the  girls  doll  dressing  and 
toy  making  were  the  chief  occupations,  while  the  junior  children 
engaged  in  paper  cutting  and  modeling,  knitting,  clay  modeling, 
painting,  drawing,  and  raffia  work.  The  results  of  the  ex}>eriniefit 
are  reported  to  ha\e  been  highly  satisfactory  from  the  physical, 
educational,  and  moral  points  of  view.  There  was  an  improvement 
in  physical  condition  owing  to  the  healthy  siuroimdings  and  the  open 
air;  there  was  an  increase  in  manual  dexterity  and  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  surroimdings;  while  the  freer  discipline  and  the 
introduction  of  group  work  conduced  to  the  devrfopment  of  greater 
self-reliance.  The  most  important  result  probably  was  that  the  vaca- 
tion schools  taught  the  children  how  to  play  and  amuse  themselves 
instead  of  leading  the  idle  and  aimless  existence  usual  in  holiday 
periods. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  vacation  school  of  this  type  was  found 
to  be  between  $750  and  $800  during  the  month  that  it  was  kept  o]>en. 
This  sum  included  the  payment  of  substitute  teachers  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  vacation  schools  when 
they  took  their  postponed  hoUday  from' their  ordinary  school  duties. 
One  rearrangement  suggested  by  the  experiment  for  future  years 
was  the  advisability  of  keeping  children  in  touch  with  the  vacation 
schools  during  the  whole  of  the  month  by  admitting  one  section  for 
morning  and  the  other  for  afternoon  sessions.  Since  the  success  of 
the  schools  opened  in  1911  was  so  marked,  it  was  proposed  to  open 
40  schools  to  accommodate  about  24,000  children  during  the  summtf 
holidays  of  1912.  This  ambitious  scheme  was  not  carried  out,  but 
two  schools  were  established,  and  2,200  children  were  admitted  on 
the  half-time  system  throughout  the  month. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  organized  vacation  schools,  which  are 
considered  to  be  too  expensive  and  too  small  for  the  number  of  poor 
children  who  might  make  use  of  them,  there  have  been  established 
organized  vacation  playgroimds,  for  which  there  were  26  centers  in 
the  summer  holidays  of  1911,  conducted  by  the  Evening  Play  Centers 
Committee.  The  Council  placed  50  playgroimds,  connected  with  26 
schools,  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  Each  playgroimd  is  under 
the  chai^  of  a  superintendent,  usually  a  teacher  or  teacher  in  training, 
assisted  by  boy  and  gu-l  monitors.  The  playgrounds  are  open  five 
days  a  week,  from  10.30  to  12,  from  2.30  to  4.30,  and  from  5.30  to 
7  p.  m..  They  are  used  by  childrai  of  the  district  without  any  rules 
of  admission  or  selection  beyond  good  behavior,  ^o  curriculum  or 
time-table  is  in  force;  the  children  merely  come  to  play,  and  the 
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educational  and  other  results  are  such  as  may  be  expected  from 
orderly  games  and  the  personal  influence  of  the  superintendent. 
Besides  football,  cricket,  and  other  ball  games,  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  quieter  forms  of  relaxation,  such  as  drawing,  painting, 
crayon  work,  stenciling,  needlework,  basket  making,  etc.  The 
organized  playground  is  naturally  open  to  far  more  children  than  the 
vacation  schools  could  reach,  except  at  enormous  expense.  The 
attendances  at  the  2,790  sessions  in  1911  were  424,000.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  an  organized  playground  for  four  weeks  is  about  $200.* 
The  playgrounds,  well  supervised,  have  advantages  which  are  not 
possessed  by  the  vacation  schools;  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
children;  they  are  open  to  all  children  without  selection;  they  help 
to  remove  large  numbers  of  children  from  the  streets  in  the  most 
congested  parts;  they  teach  the  children  how  to  play.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  not  the  advantages  of  the  vacation  schools  in  being 
in  a  selected  environment.  The  educational  influences  of  the  vaca- 
tion schools  are  direct  and  intensive,  while  the  influences  of  the 
playgrounds  are  indirect  and  unorganized.  The  vacation  schools, 
again,  are  intended  to  be  remedial  and  deal  with  children  who  are 
physically,  morally,  or  intellectually  subnormal;  the  playgrounds 
afford  a  normal  outlet  for  as  many  normal  children  as  possible.  It 
seems  very  probable,  if  only  on  the  ground  of  expense,  that  the 
future  will  see  a  more  rapid  development  of  organized  playgrounds, 
extended,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  open  spaces  and  parks. 

In  Manchester  the  education  committee  has  for  several  years 
allowed  the  school  playgrounds  to  remain  open  between  May  and 
September  from  4.30  p.  m.  until  dusk  on  every  week  day  except 
Saturday,  when  they  are  open  the  whole  day  until  dusk.  There  is, 
however,  no  supervision  of  the  children  except  in  a  general  way  by 
the  school  keepers.  The  city  also  affords  facilities  to  enable  children 
from  the  poorer  districts  to  travel  at  reduced  fares  by  the  municipal 
trams  to  the  large  open  spaces  and  parks.  The  country  holiday 
home  for  children  of  the  Manchester  elementary  schools  is  referred 
to  elsewhere  (see  p.  109). 

(2)  THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  CENTER. 

The  extended  use  of  school  buildings  for  other  than  purposes  of 
education  in  the  technical  sense  is  hardly  known  in  England.  Schools 
may  by  special  permission  be  utilized  occasionally  for  meetings  or 
concerts,  or  for  social  purposes  in  connection  with  the  evening  classes, 
but  with  the  exceptions  about  to  be  indicated  they  have  not  become 
social  centers.  As  with  vacation  schools  and  organized  playgrounds, 
London  is  also  the  pioneer  in  allowing  the  use  of  schools  for  purposes  of 

1  In  1912  the  CooncU  Itaelf  conducted  40  centers  for  four  weeks,  with  4.560se9sk>nsand  800,000 attendances. 
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recreation  for  children  of  the  elementary  school  age.  But  the  work 
is  conducted  by  voluntary  agencies.  The  education  (AdministratiTe 
Provisions)  act  of  1907,  section  13  (1)  (seep.  Ill),  has  given  local 
education  authorities  power  to  make  further  use  of  schoolhouses  for 
recreational  purposes  for  children,  but  this  power  does  not  yet  appear 
to  have  been  exercised.  London  is  provided  with  recreation  centers 
in  connection  with-  elementary  schools  mainly  by  two  voluntary 
organizations,  the  Evening  Play  Centers  Committee  and  the  Children's 
Happy  Evenings  Associations,  which  also  has  branches  in  several  of 
the  provincial  towns,  e.  g.,  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

The  Evening  Play  Centers  Committee  was  organized  in  1904  as  a 
result  of  the  success  during  a  period  of  7  years  of  a  play  center  or 
children's  recreation  school  in  connection  with  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Settlement.  In  1912  17  evening  play  centers  were  established  in 
schools  in  the  poorer  districts  of  London.  The  centers  are  open  to 
boys  and  girb  between  5  and  14  on  five  evenings  during  the  week 
from  5.30  to  7.30  and  on  Saturday  mornings  from  10.30  to  12.  The 
centers  remain  open  from  September  to  July,  the  schools  being  used 
from  October  to  Easter  and  the  playgrounds  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Each  child  is  allowed  to  attend  for  two  sessions  a  week;  but  children 
from  neglected  homes,  or  those  whose  parents  are  out  at  work,  may 
attend  every  evening.  Provision  is  made  at  each  center  for  various 
occupations,  mainly  manual. 

The  large  halls  are  given  up  to  gymnastics  or  organized  games  for 
boys,  singing  games,  musical  drill,  or  dancing  (folk  songs  and  folk 
dances)  for  girls,  and  games  for  the  younger  children.  In  the  class- 
rooms the  children  may  spend  their  time  on  painting,  modeling, 
needlework,  basketmaking,  cobbling,  fretwork,  knitting,  scrapbooks, 
rugmaking,  "raffia  work,  quiet  games,  toys,  story  books,  etc.  But  the 
occupation  most  in  favor  with  the  bigger  boys  is  cobbling,  of  which 
practical  use  is  made  in  mending  shoes  for  themselves  or  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Needlework  is  as  popular  with  the 
girls,  who  are  taught  to  make  their  own  blouses  or  make  dresses  for 
dolls.  This  useful  art  is  also  taught  to  boys,  who  apply  it  practically 
to  patches  and  buttons.  The  centers  are  under  the  charge  of  paid 
superintendents,  who  are  assisted  by  paid  and  voluntary  helpers. 

The  Children's  Happy  Evenings  Association  was  organized  in  1890 
to  provide  recreative  evenings  in  schools.  The  work  is  of  same  type 
as  that  of  the  evening  play  centers,  except  that  admission  depends 
usually  on  the  presentation  of  a  ticket  of  punctuaUty  from  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school  attended  by  the  child.  The  work  is  conducted 
entirely  by  voluntary  helpers.  Happy  evenings  are  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  selected  schools  on  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  from 
5.30  to  7.30.     The  occupations,  which  are  preceded  by  a  march 
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round  the  hall,  include  pamting,  toy  making,  cardboard  modeling, 
needlework,  quiet  games,  stories,  old  English  dances  and  songs,  and 
boxing  (for  the  boys) .  In  1911  happy  evenings  were  provided  weekly 
to  35,000  children  in  176  schools.  The  association  also  has  aMiated 
branches  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

In  addition  to  these  two  associations  work  of  a  similar  character 
was  done  in  London  by  14  other  bodies.  The  Council  assists  in  the 
provision  of  evening  recreation  centers  by  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
$10,000.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  room  for  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  organized  play  centers,  not  only  during  the  holidays, 
although  the  need  may  be  greatest  then,  but  also  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year  when  schoob  and  playgrounds  remain  deserted  and  unused 
out  of  the  regular  school  hours. 

But  such  work  is  almost  entirely  philanthropic  in  character,  and  as 
such  is  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  movement  does  not 
imply  a  recognition  of  the  possibihties  of  a  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant  for  the  sodal  interests  of  the  community.  For  the  adult  the 
school  only  oflFers  the  ordinary  evening  classes,  with  social  clubs  organ- 
ized here  and  there  in  connection  with  them;  public  lectures,  reading 
rooms,  clubs,  and  social  rooms  are  provided  elsewhere  and  mainly  by 
voluntary  associations.  The  provision  of  pubUc  lectures  in  schools 
on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  that  of  New  York  or  the  use  of  the  schools 
for  social  purposes  as  in  Rochester  is  practically  unknown.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  such  an  oxtension  of  the  use  of  schoolhouses  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future,  for  the  cost  of  education  has  been  increasing 
too  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  and  will  certainly  show  no  abatement 
for  many  years  to  come.  Until  local  education  authorities  can  turn 
their  attention  to  throwing  open  their  schoolhouses  for  social  pur- 
poses the  need  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  clubs  and  other  agencies 
which  exist  through  the  generosity  of  private  citizens. 
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DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  children  who  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  education  or  police  authorities  as  cases  under  the 
children  act  of  1908,  power  has  been  given  to  local  authorities  to 
provide  for  the  detention  of  such  cases  in  industrial  schools  under 
an  order  of  the  court.  The  act  is  intended  for  the  protection  of 
children  and  their  rescue  from  harmful  environment.  The  follow- 
ing classes  of  children  may  be  conmntted  to  industrial  schools: 
Those  foimd  begging,  wandering,  destitute,  and  not  under  proper 
guardianship;  those  living  with  evil  associates  or  with  criminal, 
drunken,  or  neglectful  parents;  those  beyond  the  control  of  thdr 
parents  or  guardians;  children  under  12  and  charged  with  a  crimi- 
nal ojffense  or  contravening  local  by-laws  on  street  trading.  Local 
education  authorities  are  empowered  to  have  a  child  who  is  a  per- 
sistent truant  committed  to  an  industrial  school  under  an  attend- 
ance order  made  imder  the  elementary  education  act  of  1876.  In 
exceptional  cases,  where  parents,  e.  g.,  widows  or  widowers,  are 
employed  throughout  the  day,  children  may  be  received  as  voluntary 
scholars  in  day  industrial  schools  on  payment  of  a  contribution  to 
cover  the  cost  of  food.  The  parents  of  all  children  committed  to  the 
industrial  schools  are  required,  if  possible,  to  contribute  toward  their 
maintenance.  The  charge  in  London  for  children  in  day  industrial 
schools  is  50  cents  a  week,  and  in  residential  schools  about  $2  a  week. 

The  industrial  schools,  which  may  be  day  or  residential,  must  be 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  are  imder  the  inspection  of 
his  department,  the  Home  Office,  which  corresponds  to  the  Depw^ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  are  in  no  way  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  industrial  schools  are  defined  as  schools 
"for  the  industrial  training  of  children,  in  which  children  are  lodged, 
clothed,  and  fed  as  well  as  taught."  Many  local  education  authori- 
ties have  established  schools  of  both  types.  London  has  8  residen- 
tial schools,  accommodating  800  children,  and  1  day  school  for  200 
children;  Liverpool  has  5  day  industrial  schools  with  accommoda- 
tion for  about  1,100  children;  Manchester  has  only  1  day  school, 
accommodating  300  children.  Arrangements  are  in  every  case  made 
for  the  reception  of  children  beyond  the  nmnber  provided  for  in 
schools  maintained  elsewhere  and  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Here  only  the  day  industrial  schools,  since  these  are  the  schools 
with  which  the  local  education  authorities  are  more  nearly  con- 
cerned, will  be  dealt  with. 

The  children  committed  to  the  day  industrial  schools  must  attend 
for  the  whole  day  and  are  given  three  meals  during  that  period; 
lie 
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arrangements  are  provided  for  regular  washing  and  bathing  and 
cleansing  the  clothes.  In  the  evening  the  children  return  to  their 
homes,  only  to  be  exposed  to  those  dangers  from  which  the  schools 
are  intended  to  save  them.  They  are  subject  to  the  usual  medical 
supervision  provided  for  the  ordinary  schools,  and  in  Liverpool  a 
qualified  dentist  has  been  appointed  to  care  for  the  teeth  of  the  day 
industrial  scholars.  The  work  of  the  day  is  divided  between  the 
ordinary  elementary  school  work  and  industrial  training.  Although 
it  is  a  condition  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  the  day  industrial 
schools  that  "the  education  given  shall  be  on  such  a  level  of  effi- 
ciency as  would  enable  the  school,  if  a  public  elementary  school,  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,"  the  ordinary  education  in  these 
schools  does  not  reach  the  standard  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  school.  The  classes  are  not  well  graded;  the  same  room 
is  frequently  shared  by  several  classes;  the  equipment  is  poor  as  a 
rule;  and  the  methods  and  instruction  several  years  behind  that  of 
the  ordinary  elementary  school.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
children  committed  to  these  schools  are  backward,  partly  on  account 
of  their  antecedents,  partly  by  reason  of  their  environment,  but  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  the  attempts  made  to  educate  them, 
for  tl^ese  schools  are  particularly  well  situated  to  exercise  a  perma- 
nent and  lasting  influence  on  their  pupils.  The  industrial  training, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  which  these  schools  were  pioneers,  is  not  only 
as  good  as  that  given  in  the  ordinary  schools  but  is  more  varied 
and  recdves  more  emphasis  for  its  educational  value.  The  work. of 
the  boys  includes  woodwork,  shoemaking  and  repairing,  tailoring, 
and  such  assistance  as  they  can  give  with  the  domestic  work  of  the 
school.  The  girls  are  trained  entirely  in  housework,  including  laun- 
dry and  needlework. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  in  a  day  industrial  school  is  high. 
In  Liverpool  the  per  capita  cost  in  1911  was  $70,  the  cost  to  the  rates 
after  deducting  the  Government  grant  and  the  contributions  from 
parents  being  $45,  or  nearly  four  times  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
child  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  results,  however, 
appear  to  justify  the  high  expenditure,  for  by  means  of  these  schools 
some  90  per  cent  of  the  children,  who  would  otherwise  be  exposed 
to  the  worst  temptations,  become  self-respecting  members  of  their 
conrniunities.  The  contact  with  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  devote 
their  whole  time  gladly  to  the  work,  has  an  excellent  influence  on 
the  children  who  become  attached  to  their  schools  and  look  to  them 
for  guidance  and  advice..  In  Manchester  an  association  of  past 
pupils  of  the  day  industrial  school  has  been  formed  and  annual 
reunions  are  held.  Increased  efforts  are  everywhere  made  at  present 
to  place  the  children  in  good  employment  when  they  leave  the  schools 
at  the  age  of  14  and  by  keeping  in  touch  with  them  to  help  them  to 
overcome  the  severe  handicap  with  which  many  of  them  start. 
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Chapter  XV. 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

The  training  and  aftercare  of  mentally  deficient  children  constitute 
a  problem  to  which  the  local  education  authorities  and  the  central 
Government -are  attaching  ever-increasing  importance.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  feeble-minded, 
1908,  on  the  basis  of  inquiry  in  selected  areas,  that  0.79  per  cent  of 
the  school  population  in  England  and  Wales  were  feeble-minded  or 
imbecile.  The  recent  reports  of  the  school  medical  officers  tend  to 
place  the  figure  at  0.50  per  cent,  including  only  feeble-minded;  that 
is,  about  27,000  school  children.  At  present  special  provision  is 
made  for  the  education  of  only  12,000.  The  selection  of  backward 
and  abnormal  children  has  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
school  medical  officer's  duties  and  considerably  more  care  is  taken 
in  the  diagnosis  and  classification  of  these  cases,  while  the  education 
authorities  will  make  the  further  necessary  provisions  for  their  edu- 
cation. The  local  authorities  have  been  empowered  since  1899,  under 
the  elementary  education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  act,  to 
provide  schools  for  the  education  of  children  who  are  certified  after 
medical  examination  to  be  mentally  deficient.  A  mentally  defective 
child  is  defined  by  the  act  as  ''one  who,  not  being  imbecile  and  not 
being  merely  dull  and  backward,  is  by  reason  of  mental  defect  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools,  but  is  not  incapable  by  reason  of  such 
defect  of  receiving  benefit  from  instruction  in  special  schools  or 
classes  mentioned  in  the  act."  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  (1909,  p.  155),  "a 
mentally  defective  or  feeble-minded  child  may  be  described  as  one 
in  whom  the  powers  of  response  and  will,  though  present,  are  weak- 
ened as  regards  adequacy,  purpose,  and  promptitude,  owing  to  a 
partial  absence  or  injury  of  brain  matter."  While  the  diagnosis  of 
the  mentally  defective  child  is  admittedly  difficult,  owing  to  varia- 
tions in  standards,  the  Board  of  Education  has  suggested  a  schedule 
of  medical  examination  (here  reprinted)  to  be  used  in  these  cases 
and  has  recommended  the  application  of  the  Binet-Simon  teste. 
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Schedule  of  Medical  Examination  op  Children  for  Mental  Defect. 

The  object  of  the  following  schedule  Is  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  suspected  cases  of  mental  defect. 
It  is  of  a  snggestive  nature  only,  and  is  printed  in  the  present  form  for  the  convenience  of  school  medical 
oflOoers  making  inquiries  into  the  mental  condition  of  iieeble-minded  childxen. 

I.  Name  of  child ^  address,  name  of  school. 
II.  Particulars  of  home  conditions  j  environment ,  school  attendance,  and  other  factors, 

III.  Family  history: 

Insanity,  feeble-mindedness,  alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  miscarriage,  syphilis, 
epilepsy,  other  characteristics. 

IV.  Personal  history: 

Constitutional  defects,  injury  at  birth,  malnutrition,  rickets,  diseases  of 

childhood,  commencement  of  teething. 
Walking. 
Speech,  etc. 

Physical  state  of  mother,  length  of  gestation,  convulsions,  accident. 
V.  Physical  conditions: 
(a)  General — 

Speech:  Defective  articulation. 

Sight:  Blindness,  total  or  partial,  errors  of  refraction. 

Hearing:  Deaf-mutism,  partial  deafness,  partial  mutism. 

Nose  and  throat:  Enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  mouth  breathing. 

Control  of  spinal  reflexes  and  of  salivation. 
(6)  Stigmata — 

General  retardation — Cretinoid  development. 

Cranium — ^Microcephaly,  hydrocephaly,  asymmetry,  rickets,  imper- 
fect closure  of  fontanelles,  simple  head  measurement. 

Hair — Double  and  treble  vortices,  wiry  or  supple. 

Face — Irregularity  of  features. 

Lower  jaw — Protruding  or  receding. 

Eyes — Mongoloid,  presence  of  epicanthic  fold. 

Ears — Size,  setting,  conformation,  lateral  symmetry,  size  of  lobes, 
attachment  of  lobe  to  cheek,  supernumerary  lobules. 

Tongue — Enlarged,  furrowed,  papillsD  enlarged. 

Teeth — Irregular,  absent,  enlarged  incisors. 

Palate — Arched,  narrow. 

Fingers — Webbed,  clubbed,  defective  in  number  or  shape,  super- 
numerary digits. 

Limbs — Excessive  length  of  upper  limbs. 
VI.   Mental  conditions: 

{a)  Reactums  of  motor  mechanism — 

1.  Formation  of  motor  ideas.    (Execution  of  simple  and  new  move- 

ment from  imitation.) 

2.  Storage  of  motor  ideas.    (Execution  of  simple  familiar  command 

by  word  of  mouth.) 

3.  Power  of  control,  initiative,  purpose,  and  concentration.    Success 

of  motor  output.    ( Execution  of  familiar  complex  movement. ) 

4.  Motor  incompetence.    Attitude   in   standing — position   of   head, 

spine,  and  knees.    Gait.    Position  of  arms,  hands,  fingers,  in 
horizontal  extension.    General  balance. 

5.  Motor  instability.    (Habits.)    Rocking  of  body,  rubbing  hands, 

spitting,  biting  nails,  or  licking  lips. 

6.  Motor  disturbance.    Tremors  (face,  hand,  tongue),  chorea,  epilepsy, 

aphasia,  hemiplegia. 
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VI.  Mental  condiUon9 — Continued. 

(6)  Reactions  resulting  from  sensor  i/  stimulation — 

1.  Attention — color,  shape,  size,  smell. 

2.  Formation  of  memory  images — 

(a)  Recognition;  objects,  sounds. 
(6)  Recollection. 

3.  Association  of  ideas. 

4.  Judgment  (for  example,  length,  size,  distance). 

5.  Relationship  (similarity,  contrast,  symbolism). 

6.  General  concepts  (possession,  self-protection,  purpose,  concentra- 

tion, initiative). 

(c)  Emotional  conditions.    Interest,    excitement,    aggression,    cooperation, 

affection,  etc.  (positive  or  negative  phases).   . 

(d)  Tests  of  intelligence — 

1.  Description  of  pictures,  models,  objects,  familiar  events. 

2.  Letters,  words,  reading  (word  blindness). 

3.  Counting,  manipulation  of  simple  numbers,  cimple  money  values. 

4.  Writing. 

5.  Manual  tests. 

(e)  Tests  of  will  power  under  the  above  headings. 
VII.  Diagnosis: 

(a)  Physically  defective-  slating  defect.. . 
(6)  Blind  or  partially  blind 

(c)  Deaf-mute  or  semi-mute  or  semi-deaf. . 

(d)  Epileptic 

(e)  Merely  dull  or  backward 

(/)  Mentally  defective  (feeble-minded) 

(g)  Imbecile 

VIII.   Treatment  recommended: 

(1)  An  ordinary  public  elementary  school — 

(a)  Normal. 

(6)  Normal,  but  backward. 

(2)  A  special  class  for  dull  and  backward  children. 

(3)  Special  school  (day  or  re^dential) — 

(a)  Feeble-minded.  .IWith  notes  as  to  aftercare,  custody,  and  the  degree 
(6)  Moral  defective.. [  and  character  of  manual  training  and  ordinary 
(c)  Epileptic J    school  teaching  likely  to  be  advisable. 

(4)  Unsuitable  for  special  schools. 

Imbecile,  ineducable,  invalid. 

The  practice  at  present  is  for  teachers  to  select  all  retarded  and 
backward  pupils  to  be  examined  by  the  school  medical  officer.  These 
pupils  ate  tested  and  classified ;  those  foimd  definitely  to  be  mentally 
defective  are  recommended  for  admission  to  the  special  schools  for 
mentally  defective  children,  if  they  exist;  others  on  the  border  line 
may  be  recommended  to  these  schools  on  probation  and  for  further 
observation;  a  third  class  may  be  returned  to  the  ordinary  schools 
to  be  placed  in  special  classes  for  backward  children,  if  such  have 
been  established  (see  p.  30).  After  a  child  has  been  admitted  to  a 
special  school,  it  is  kept  under  observation  and  examined  frequently 
by  the  medical  officer.  On  the  reports  of  the  teachers  and  the  doctor 
some  of  the  children  may  be  returned  to  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools,  while  others  who  are  foimd  to  be  low  grade  and  ineducable 
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are  discharged  from  the  school  to  be  sent  to  a  residential  home  or 
school  or  placed  under  some  other  form  of  custodial  care.  The 
attendance  of  the  mentally  defective  at  the  special  schools  is  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  7  and  16,  but  there  are  special  rules  by 
which  they  may  receive  exemption  from  further  attendance  after 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  14.  Such  exemption  may  be  obtained 
in  London,  for  example,  in  cases  where  the  pupils  have  opportunities 
of  securing  employment  or  training  for  employment,  or  where  they 
can  no  longer  profit  by  further  attendance  at  school,  or  where  the 
medical  officer  advises  that  prosecution  for  nonattendance  could  not 
be  supported  on  medical  grounds. 

In  the  school  year  1910  there  were  165  day  special  schools  for 
mentally  defective  children  in  England  and  Wales,  out  of  which 
London  provided  90,  with  accommodation  for  about  7,100;  Liverpool 
5,  with  about  500  pupils;  and  Manchester  4,  with  about  400  pupils. 
The  size  of  the  classes  is  Umited  to  20  or  26,  and  few  schools  have  more 
than  four  classes.  The  teachers,  who  are  not  specially  trained  for  the 
wprk,  are  usually  selected  from  those  who  have  already  had  experience 
in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and,  except  for  teaching  wood  and 
metal  work  and  in  the  schools  for  elder  boys,  are  women.  An  addi- 
tion of  $50  is  made  to  the  annual  salary  of  teachers  in  special  schools 
in  London  and  Manchester,  and  of  $26  in  Liverpool. 

The  school  buildings  which  have  been  specially  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose are  small  and  consist  of  a  central  hall,  classrooms,  bathrooms, 
kitchens,  cloakrooms,  teachers'  rooms,  and  rooms  for  manual  work. 
In  Liverpool  four  of  the  schools  are  housed  in  corrugated-iron  build- 
ings, a  special  feature  of  which  is  the  amoimt  of  glass  space.  The 
school  hours  are,  as  a  rule,  from  9.30  to  12  for  the  morning  session, 
and  from  1.30  to  3.30  or  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon;  in  schools  for  older 
boys  the  afternoon  session  is  extended  by  half  an  hour.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  in  most  of  the  special  schools  for  the  provision  of 
the  midday  meals,  and  in  Liverpool,  where  each  school  is  attended 
by  pupils  who  come  some  distance,  all  the  pupils  are  fed,  but  the  cost 
of  the  food  may  by  law  be  recovered  from  the  parents.  The  equip- 
ment provides  for  bathing  faciUties  and  adequate  attention  is  paid 
to  personal  hygiene.  In  those  schools  where  it  is  possible  for  a  male 
teacher  to  accompany  the  pupils,  swimming  forms  part  of  the  course. 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  special  schools  for  the  mentally  defective 
children  increasing  emphasis  is  placed  on  different  forms  of  manual 
work.  When  the  schools  were  first  established  attempts  were  made 
to  conduct  the  schools,  with  such  modifications  of  method  as  were 
required  by  the  conditions,  along  the  Hues  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  efforts  to  bring  up  the  men- 
tally defective  children  to  standards  acceptable  in  the  ordinary  schools 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  not  only  unprofitable,  but 
are  not  suited  to  their  needs.    Nor  is  the  manual  work — drawing, 
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color  work,  mat  plaiting^  cardboard  modeling,  paper  folding,  rug  and 
basket  weaving — calculated  to  attain  the  end  desired,  which  is  *^to 
fit  the  majority  of  children  retained  in  the  school  eventually  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood,  partially  of  not  entirely."  *  The  impetus  which 
manual  training  has  received  in  education  generally  has  spread  to  the 
special  schools,  and  it  has  been  introduced  in  various  forms  both  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  curriculum,  therefore,  includes  at  present  the 
three  -R's,  nature  study,  and  observation  work,  physical  exercises 
and  games  (on  which  stress  is  laid),  drawing  and  manual  work.  The 
ordinary  school  subjects  are  taken  in  the  morning  as  a  rule  and  the 
manual  work  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  devotion,  sympathy,  and  tact  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the 
work;  difficult  as  much  of  the  instruction  must  be,  the  results  attained 
are  in  many  cases  remarkable.  The  methods  of  teaching  reading  and 
arithmetic  are  as  varied  as  the  situation  demands,  the  concrete,  of 
course,  always  predominating.  In  the  former  subject  the  teaching  of 
letters  and  easy  combinations  is  accompanied  in  some  cases  by 
writing,  in  others  by  making  the  letters  and  words  in  clay  or  other 
media.  In  the  top  classes  third  and  fourth  standard  readers  may  be 
used.  To  prevent  any  flagging  of  interest,  the  pupils  in  the  Man- 
chester schools  are  constantly  reclassified  for  reading  and  arithmetic. 
But  it  is  in  other  subjects  that  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  are  crowned 
with  greatest  success.  The  drawing,  crayon  and  brushwork,  in  some 
of  the  schools  will  bear  comparison,  allowing  for  the  additional 
time  given  to  these  subjects,  with  the  results  in  the  same  subjects 
in  many  schools  for  normal  children,  while  the  ordinary  handwork — 
knotting,  knitting,  raffia  work,  basketwork,  beadwork,  etc. — is  in 
many  cases  superior,  showing  not  only  better  execution,  but,  when 
possible,  good  taste  in  design  and  color.  In  the  last  few  years  indus- 
trial training  has  been  added  for  the  older  children.  The  girls  are 
taught  needlework,  laimdry  work,  and  cookery.  Where,  as  in  Man- 
chester, the  special  provisions  about  to  be  described  have  not  been 
made  for  older  boys,  wood  and  metal  work  only  are  taught.  But  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  giving  the  older  children  some  special 
preparation  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  Uvelihood  has  led  in  London  to 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  mentally  defective  boys  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16.  These  schools  are  staffed  with  men,  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  industrial  work,  which  includes  joinery,  boot- 
making,  tailoring,  gardening  in  some  cases,  as  well  as  wood  and  metal 
work.  The  results  up  to  the  present  have  been  good;  the  boys  are 
not  only  introduced  to  a  trade  but  they  come  imder  the  influence  of 
men  teachers  who  perhaps  understand  them  better  and  can  make 
better  arrangements  for  their  physical  training  and  games.  Twelve 
such  schools  have  been  established  for  the  older  boys.    Little  progress 

1  Rep.  Chief  Med.  Off.  of  Bd.  of  Ed.,  1911,  p.  199. 
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lias  SO  far  been  made  in  providing  schools  of  the  same  type  for  girls; 
there  is  one  school  giving  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry  work, 
housewifery,  advanced  needlework,  mending  of  garments,  cutting 
out,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  and  another  which  is  equipped 
as  a  domestic  economy  center.  Special  elder  children  schools 
have  not  been  estabUshed  in  Liverpool,  but  instruction  is  given  in 
woodwork,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring  to  boys,  and  in  cookery, 
laundry  work,  and  housewifery  to  girls.  Where  it  is  found  hopeless  to 
teach  a  pupil  any  of  the  three  R's,  the  instruction  in  manual  training 
is  increased,  provided  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  pupil  concerned 
industrially  useful.  Both  the  London  and  the  Liverpool  schemes 
appear  to  be  justified  by  the  results. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  special  schools  for  mentally 
defective  children  is  from  $50  to  $60  per  capita,  toward  which  a 
Government  grant  of  sums  varying  from  $20  to  $22  per  capita  is  paid. 
It  may  be  of  interest  for  comparison  to  state  that  the  cost  per  pupil 
in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  is  about  $22  a  year,  or  less  than 
half  of  the  lower  estimated  cost  per  pupil  in  the  special  schools.  In 
the  residential  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  of  which  there  are  eight 
in  the  country,  the  annual  cost  for  each  child  is  from  $126  to  $200. 
The  schools  of  this  type  are  all,  with  one  exception,  maintained  by 
volimtary  bodies. 

The  chief  problem,  however,  in  dealing  with  the  feeble-xninded  is 
not  so  much  their  education  and  training  as  their  aftercare,  and  it 
is  this  aspect  of  the  question  that  is  at  present  exercising  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter.  It  is  felt  that,  however  successful  the 
training  of  the  special  schools  may  be,  the  children  leave  at  a  time 
when  they  most  need  expert  assistance  and  supervision  not  only  in 
helping  them  to  secure  employment  which  may  make  them  wholly  or 
partially  self-supporting,  but  in  looking  after  their  physical  and  moral 
welfare.  So  far  as  statistics  are  available,  not  more  than  about  30  or 
40  per  cent  of  those  leaving  the  special  schools  secure  good  or  promising 
employment  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  the  percentage 
would  be  much  lower  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  in  certain  areas  of 
aftercare  committees.  The  royal  commission  on  the  feeble-minded, 
which  reported  in  1908,  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  the  coimtry  coming  within  the  class  of  feeble-minded  was  160,000, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  serious  danger  which  the  presence  of  this 
class  threatened  to  the  community,  apart  from  the  risk  of  injury  and 
mischief  to  the  mentally  defective  person  himself.  The  commission 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  central  authority  and  local  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  these  afflicted  persons,  and  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  their  detention  to  save  them  from  destitution  and  the 
propagation  of  their  kind.  In  1912  the  Government  introduced  a 
biU  into  Parliament,  the  Mental  Deficiency  Bill,  ''to  make  further 
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and  better  provision  with  respect  to  feeble-minded  and  other  mentally 
defective  persons."  It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  commission  with 
general  powers  to  supervise  and  control  defectives,  to  certify  and 
inspect  institutions  for  their  detention,  and  to  provide  State  institu- 
tions for  criminal,  violent,  and  dangerous  defectives.  Local  authori- 
ties were  to  appoint  committees  for  the  care  of  mental^  defectives,  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  within  the  area  of  their  control  who 
come  imder  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  to  register  them,  and  to 
provide  institutions  for  their  detention  or  place  them  imder  guardian- 
ship. To  these  committees  the  local  education  authorities  were  to 
hand  over  pupils  who  were  ready  to  leave  the  special  schools.  Par- 
ents, guardians,  friends,  or  the  local  authority  might  petition  a 
magistrate,  who,  on  the  certification  of  two  medical  doctors,  could 
place  a  defective  in  a  certified  institution  or,  if  criminal,  in  a  State 
institution.  But  only  those  mental  defectives  were  included  in  the 
biU  who  were  foimd  to  be  wandering,  neglected,  cruelly  treated, 
habitually  dnmk,  charged  with  crime,  or  a  danger  to  the  community. 
The  bill  was  subjected  to  considerable  criticism  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  present  state  of  incomplete  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
feeble-mindedness,  it  was  introducing  a  measure  dangerous  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Similar  objection  was  raised  against  the 
arguments  of  those  who  adduced  eugenic  principles  in  support  of  the 
biU.  The  measure  was  withdrawn  and  a  new  biU  has  recently, 
April,  1913,  been  substituted.  In  place  of  a  new  commission  the 
mental  deficiency  commission  is  merged  with  the  existing  lunacy 
commission.  The  proposal  of  a  register  has  been  dropped,  and  there 
is  no  obligation  on  medical  officers  of  health,  constables,  and  others 
to  report  on  mental  defectives  coming  imder  their  notice.  The 
prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  mental  defectives  has  been  removed. 
It  is  now  provided  that  such  cases  of  defective  children  as  come 
under  the  purview  o£  the  commissions  are  to  be  reviewed  at  the  end 
of  a  period  of  two  years,  and  in  the  event  of  its  remaining  under  the 
commission's  charge  each  case  is  to  be  again  reviewed  after  two 
further  periods  of  five  years  each,  that  is,  at  the  ages  of  20  and  25. 
Visiting  justices  are  also  to  be  empowered  to  review  cases  at  the  age 
of  21,  with  an  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  commissions.  In 
ordering  the  detention  of  mental  defectives,  either  on  the  medical 
certificates  or  after  special  medical  examination,  only  the  benefit  of 
the  person  concerned  and  not  the  ben^t  of  the  public  is  to  be 
considered. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  the  control  and  guidance  of  mental 
defectives  has  been  undertaken  in  several  instances  by  aftercare 
committees.  This  system  of  voluntary  bodies,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  Birmingham  in  1901,  has  as  its  objects  the  following  up  of 
mentally  defective  children  after  they  leave  school,  helping  them  to 
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find  employment,  visiting  them  at  their  employment  and  in  their 
homes,  and  supervising  them  generally.  In  London  the  aftercare 
conmiittees  usually  include  teachers  of  special  schools,  managers  or 
their  representatives,  and  others  interested  in  mental  defectives. 
Each  member  of  such  a  corrunittee  imdertakes  the  care  of  five  or  six 
children.  The  work  of  the  aftercare  committees  of  the  coimtry  is 
coordinated  to  some  extent  by  the  national  association  central  after- 
care committee,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Feeble-Minded.  Apart  from  the  benefit  conferred  on 
the  mental  defectives  by  the  attention  of  the  aftercare  committees 
they  are  performing  valuable  work  in  keeping  records  of  the  after 
careers  of  the  children  who  leave  the  special  schools,  but  it  is  found 
that  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  lost  sight  of. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  care  of  the  mental  defectives,  whether  as 
teachers  or  as  managers  of  special  schools,  to  be  somewhat  pessimistic 
about  the  ultimate  results  of  their  work  without  the  aid  of  some 
form  of  legislation  providing  for  the  detention  of  many  cases  of 
feeble-mindedness  in  colonies  organized  on  the  lines  of  the  Sandle- 
bridge  Home  for  Mentally  Defective  Children.  This  well-known 
institution  was  established  and  maintained  by  the  Incorporated 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  for  the  Permanent  Care  of  the 
Feeble-Minded.  The  foimdress  of  the  society  was  Miss  Mary  Dendy, 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  institution  in  particular  and  of  the 
feeble-minded  in  general  have  been  unremitting.  The  colony  has 
accommodation  for  164  children  under  16,  who  attend  the  special 
school,  and  for  68  adolescents  and  adults  over  16  who  are  engaged 
in  housework,  laundrywork,  farmwork,  and  gardening.  The 
children  of  a  lower  grade  of  intelligence  than  those  treated  in  the 
day  special  schools  are  sent  to  the  colony  by  local  education  and 
poor-law  authorities.  The  institution,  which  covers  200  acres, 
includes  residential  homes  for  yoimger  children,  for  adolescent  girls 
and  women,  and  for  adolescent  boys  and  men,  a  schoolhouse,  laundry, 
cowhouses,  farm  buildings,  gardens,  meadows,  and  pastures.  The 
school  provides  instruction  of  the  same  type  as  that  given  in  the  special 
schools,  and  in  addition  the  boys  are  taught  housework,  gardening,  and 
farmwork,  while  the  girls  learn  rugmaking,  knitting,  laundry,  and 
housework.  Only  those  who  have  passed  through  the  school  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  colony  after  they  reach  the  age  of  16.  The 
staff  consists  of  27  persons,  or  about  one  member  for  about  8  inmates. 
The  cost  per  head  is  nearly  $149  per  year,  the  income  being  made  up 
of  the  grant  from  the  Board  of  Education,  the  payments  of  the  local 
authorities,  the  profits  from  the  farm,  and  the  sale  of  other  products, 
parents'  contributions,  and  subscriptions. 
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CENTRAL  SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  new  type  of  school  offering  an  advanced 
elementary  education  has  been  established  in  London  and  Manchester 
to  take  the  phtce  of  the  higher  elementary  schools.  These  schools 
are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves  as  an  attempt  to  provide  gener- 
alized vocational  preparation  for  pupils  who  can  not  remain  at  school 
beyond  their  fifteenth  year,  but  their  establishment  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  independence  of  the  local  authorities  in  matters  on 
which  they  find  themselves  unable  to  accept  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  old  school  boards  had  already  provided 
and  maintained  higher  grade  schools  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington,  but  by  the  Cocker- 
ton  judgment  of  1899  the  use  of  public  funds  for  schools  offering  a 
course  to  pupils  who  could  remain  beyond  the  ordinary  day-school 
period  was  declared  illegal.  The  Board  of  Education,  however,  by  a 
minute  issued  in  April,  1900,  and  later  included  in  the  code  of  1901, 
permitted  the  establishment  of  higher  elementary  schools.  The 
education  acts  of  1902  and  1903  further  regulated  these  schools.  It 
was  prescribed,  and  the  regulations  are  still  part  of  the  code,  that  the 
higher  elementary  schools  should  offer  a  three-years'  course  to  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  coming  from  elementary  schools.  The 
curriculum,  which  was  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  was 
to  include  Englbh  language  and  literature,  elementary  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  drawing,  and  manual  work  (for  boys),  domestic 
subjects  (for  girls),  and  special  instruction  bearing  on  the  future  occu- 
pations of  the  scholars.  The  size  of  classes  was  restricted  to  40,  the 
number  of  scholars  in  a  department  was  limited  to  350,  at  least  12 
square  feet  of  floor  space  were  required  per  scholar,  and  there  were 
prescriptions  bearing  on  the  teaching  staff.  The  grants,  which  were 
of  course  higher  than  for  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  were 
payable  in  respect  of  scholars  under  15,  that  is  for  the  three-years* 
course,  but  under  special  circumstances  a  fourth  year  might  be  sanc- 
tioned and  a  grant  paid  for  it. 

Several  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  maintenance  of  the 
higher  elementary  schools  under  these  conditions  somewhat  difficult. 
The  curriculum  was  found  to  be  inelastic  and  not  easily  adapted  to  local 
needs;  the  restrictions  on  accommodation  and  floor  space  per  scholar 
rendered  the  system  expensive;  the  establishment  of  secondary 
schools  by  local  authorities  and  the  institution  of  scholarships  to  be 
126 
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held  in  these  schools,  while  they  were  forbidden  by  law  in  elementary 
schools,  withdrew  a  large  number  of  pupils  from  the  higher  elemen- 
tary schools.  At  the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  the  needs  of  those 
boys  and  girls  whose  parents  could  aflFord  to  keep  them  at  schools 
until  15  or  16,  but  for  whom  the  curriculum  of  a  secondary  school 
was  unsuitable,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  increasing  attention 
directed  to  education  along  practical  lines,  the  demand  for  training 
in  industrial  intelligence,  and  the  desirability  of  providing  some 
preparation  for  the  future  careers  of  pupils  leaving  at  the  age  of  15 
or  16,  were  factors  which  contributed  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  new  types  of  schools  to  replace  the  higher  elementary.  In  1910 
the  education  committees  of  London  and  Manchester,  within  three 
months  of  each  other,  decided  to  establish  schools  to  meet  these 
needs  under  the  name  of  ''central  schools."  By  this  step  the  local 
authorities  forfeited  the  higher  elementary  school  grant,  but  since 
the  new  schools  were  to  be  carried  on  under  the  ordinary  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  they  could  qualify  for  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary-school grant. 

In  establishing  the  central  schools  the  purpose  of  the  London 
County  Council  education  committee  was  to  provide  for  the  pupil 
leaving  school  at  an  age  between  15  and  16 — 

the  best  possible  equipment  for  entering  upon  the  industrial  or  commercial  world  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  school  while  at  the  same  time  qualifying  him  to  enter  upon  a  special 
course  of  training  for  some  particular  industry  at  a  polytechnic  or  similar  institution 
if  he  desires  to  continue  his  education  further.* 

As  stated  by  the  Manchester  Education  Committee,  the  aim  of  the 
central  schools  ^^  will  be  thoroughly  to  equip  boys  and  girls  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  home  lifo.*'^  In  neither  case,  however,  was  it 
intended  in  these  schools  to  give  special  preparation  for  any  trade  or 
occupation  in  particular,  but  rather  to  develop  the  groundwork  of 
elementary  knowledge  with  a  bias  in  favor  of  industrial  or  commercial 
life.  Since  these  schools  were  established  as  a  protest  against  the 
rigid  prescriptions  of  the  board,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  limit 
their  usefulness  by  narrow  definitions  of  their  curriculum,  although 
certain  minimum  requirements  have  been  laid  down  in  London,  and 
in  Manchester  a  leaving  examination,  conducted  by  the  local  inspec- 
tors, has  been  established.  Thus  elasticity  and  adaptation  to  local 
needs  are  the  guiding  principles  in  the  organization  of  the  central 
schools,  and  the  head  teachers  enjoy  considerable  freedom  in  framing 
the  curricula  of  their  schools. 

The  central  school  system  was  inaugurated  in  both  London  and 
Manchester  in  1911  and  appears  already  to  have  met  with  marked 
success.  Six  of  these  schools  have  been  established  in  Manchester, 
and  in  London  it  is  proposed  ultimately  to  establish  60,  of  which  about 

»  L.  C.  C,  Ed.  Committee,  Rep.  on  Central  Schools,  Mar.  1, 1910. 

t  Manchoiter  Ed.  Committee,  An.  Rep.  lor  190&-10.  ^^  ^ 
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three-fourths  have  abeady  been  opened.  When  the  London  scheme 
is  complete  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  sufficient  accommodation 
annually  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  elementary-school  pupils  eligible 
to  enter  the  central  schools  under  the  regulations.  The  provision  in 
Manchester  is  much  lower.  Each  central  school  is  fed  by  scholars 
drawn  from  neighboring  elementary  schools.  To  be  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  London  central  schools  boys  and  girls  from  the 
contributory  elementary  schools  must  be  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and 
12  and  must  be  nominated  for  the  junior  county  scholarship  exami- 
nation (see  p.  98).  The  selection  from  among  the  eligible  scholars, 
nominated  by  the  respective  head  teachers  of  the  contributory 
schools,  is  made  by  the  committee  of  each  central  school,  which  con- 
sists of  one  manager  from  each  of  the  contributory  schools.  In 
determining  the  choice  of  suitable  candidates  the  recommendations 
of  head  teachers  and  district  inspectors,  the  marks  obtained  at  the 
previous  terminal  examination,  the  probability  that  pupils  will 
remain  at  the  central  school  long  enough  to  profit  by  the  course,  and 
the  results  of  the  examination  for  the  junior  county  scholarship  are 
all  taken  into  consideration,  while  for  admission  to  schools  or  depart- 
ments with  an  industrial  bias  specimen  drawings  and  evidence  of 
manual  dexterity  are  also  required.  The  parents  of  selected  candi- 
dates must  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  retain  their  children 
at  the  central  school  until  the  completion  of  the  course  offered.  In 
practice  the  selection  is  made,  as  a  rule,  by  the  head  teacher  of  the 
central  school  in  consultation  with  the  head  teachers  of  the  respective 
contributory  schools  and  the  district  inspectors.  Each  central 
school  draws  on  the  average  from  about  18  to  20  contributory  schools, 
but  there  is  no  requirement  that  any  proportion  be  observed  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  from  each  school.  It  is  obvious  that  a  central 
school  can  in  this  way  serve  to  keep  up  the  standards  of  its  contribu- 
tory schools  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  of  the  accrediting  system  of 
some  American  universities.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  admis- 
sion in  special  cases  of  pupils  who,  though  they  have  not  previously 
attended  an  elementary  school,  are  otherwise  eligible.  In  order  to 
encourage  pupils  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the  four-years'  course — 
that  is,  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  they  attain  their 
fifteenth  year — a  system  of  junior  county  exhibitions  has  been 
introduced.  The  value  of  these  exhibitions,  when  the  full  number  of 
central  schools  has  been  established,  is  not  to  exceed  $375,000  a  year, 
a  sum  which  will  be  saved  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools.  The  junior 
county  exhibitions  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  have  already 
attended  a  central  school  for  two  years,  who  are  of  good  health,  and 
whose  parents  are  not  in  receipt  of  an  income  exceeding  $800  a  year. 
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The  awards  are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  teachers 
and  the  district  inspectors  by  a  special  selection  committee,  whose 
recommendations  are  confirmed  by  the  education  committee.  No 
payment  is  made  in  respect  of  a  junior  county  exhibition  until  the 
exhibitioner  has  attained  the  age  of  14  years.  The  exhibitions  vary 
in  value,  but  in  no  case  exceed  a  total  aggregate  value  of  $90. 

In  the  Manchester  schools  the  system  of  selection  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  London,  but  the  standard  of  entrance  is  the  same.  Fees 
are  charged  varying  in  the  different  schools  and  districts  from  2  cents 
to  12  cents  a  week.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  equivalent  to  Standard  V  of  the  code.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  number  of  free  places,  not  exceeding  150,  or  26  per 
cent  of  the  accommodation,  whichever  is  less,  for  each  school.  The 
award  of  the  free  admissions  is  dependent  on  a  recommendation  from 
the  head  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  last  attended  by  a  candi- 
date, the  payment  of  rates  in  the  city  by  the  candidate's  parents, 
and  the  passing  of  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  Reading 
and  viva  voce  test;  writing  from  dictation;  drawing;  composition; 
arithmetic;  English  grammar.  As  in  London,  parents  of  successful 
candidates  must  enter  into,  an  agreement  to  keep  their  children  at 
school  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  they  attain  their 
fifteenth  year.  In  addition  to  the  free  admissions,  the  education 
committee  also  offers  annually  160  bursaries  of  the  value  of  $5  for 
the  first  year,  $10  for  the  second  year,  and  $25  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  and  no  payments  are  made  until  a  scholar  reaches  his 
twelfth  birthday. 

The  effect  of  both  methods  of  selection  is  thus  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  the  boys  and  girls  of  ability  to  receive  an  education  which, 
while  it  is  not  secondary  in  character,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary elementary  schools.  The  best  pupils  are  of  course  drawn  off  to 
the  secondary  schools  by  means  of  scholarships.  There  is  thus  per- 
haps some  justification  for  the  complaint  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  teachers  that  their  top  classes  are  denuded  of  pupils  of  ability. 
Added  to  this  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  same  quarter,  for  which  it  may 
be  said  there  is  no  justification,  that  the  education  offered  in  the 
central  schools  is  not  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school.  But,  as  is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  truth  would  rather 
seem  to  be  that  most  elementary  schools  could  by  a  slight  reorgani- 
zation offer  similar  instruction  to  that  of  the  central  schools.  For 
this  there  is  in  fact  some  warrant  in  practice,  for  in  at  least  one  of  the 
Manchester  central  schools  most  of  the  pupils  pass  through  the  junior 
department  of  the  same  school,  and  in  Liverpool,  as  will  be  described 
later,  two  years  of  specialized  work  are  given  in  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Such  a  reorganization  would  perhaps  serve  to  give 
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point  to  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  elementary  school  life  which 
is  at  present  generally  lacking. 

So  far  as  the  Board  of  Education  is  concerned,  the  central  schools 
are  treated  as  elementary  schools,  are  conducted  under  the  same 
r^ulations,  and  receive  the  same  grants  for  all  pupils  under  15  years 
of  age.  The  accommodation  is  calculated  as  in  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary schools  on  the  basis  of  10  square  feet  per  child,  but  the  size 
of  classes  is  restricted  to  40.  The  teachers  must  possess  the  same 
qualifications  as  teachers  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  as 
a  rule  the  tendency  is  to  appoint  certificated  teachers  who  possess  a 
university  degree.  The  scale  of  salaries  is  the  same  as  for  ordinary 
teachers,  but  an  additional  annual  sum  of  $50  may  be  paid  in  cases 
where  the  teacher  is  required  to  produce  special  qualifications  for 
teaching  the  subjects  in  the  school  course,  but  the  maximum  salary 
remains  the  same.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Manchester.  Many 
of  the  teachers  in  fact  do  possess  qualifications  which  are  as  high  as 
those  demanded  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  include  in 
addition  professional  training,  but  are  unable,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
obstacles  which  bar  the  progress  of  the  elementary  school  teacher  to 
obtain  appointments  in  secondary  schools. 

The  central  schools  ^  are  organized  with  a  commercial  or  an  indus- 
trial bias,  or  both.  Generally  the  nature  of  the  bias  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  Where 
a  school  is  organized  on  both  commercial  and  industrial  lines,  the 
wishes  of  the  parents,  and,  if  possible,  the  bent  of  the  pupils,  are 
considered  in  determining  the  choice  of  a  course.  In  some  cases  the 
determining  factor  is  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  Of  the  two 
courses  the  commercial,  probably  because  the  requirements  are  more 
obvious  and  because  a  tradition  has  already  been  establislied,  is  the 
more  definite  and  objective.  The  industrial  courses,  for  boys  at  any 
rate,  are  more  generalized  and  aim  at  training  in  alertness  and  initia- 
tive rather  than  special  training  for  any  particular  occupation.  And, 
indeed,  special  preparation  in  an  area  like  London,  where  the  indus- 
tries are  gradually  moving  away,  would  offer  a  problem  of  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  boys  who  have  passed  through  an  industrial  course,  enter 
warehouses  and  oflSces.  This  problem  is  not  surrounded  with  such 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools,  for  here  the  industrial  courses 
combine  preparation  for  the  home  with  general  training  in  needle- 
work and  dressmaking. 

The  commercial  coiu^es  in  schools  or  departments  with  a  commer- 
cial bias  are  so  framed  that  scholars  are  able  to  enter  business  houses 
without  any  further  preparation.    The  minimum  requirements  as 

I  since  the  work  of  the  Manchester  schools  is  very  similar  in  chiM^ter,  attention  win  only  be  given  hen 
(0  the  London  schoob. 
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laid  down  in  tiie  Elementary  Schools  Handbook  of  the  London 
County  Council  are  as  follows: 

(1)  At  least  four  houra  a  week  must  be  given  to  a  modem  language  during  the  whole 
of  the  four  years'  course. 

(2)  Not  less  than  two  hoius  a  week  must  be  given  to  laboratory  work  in  experimental 
science  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course,  and,  if  thought  desirable,  this 
instruction  may  be  continued  during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

(3)  At  least  two  hoiu«  a  week  must  be  given  to  drawing,  including  scale  drawing, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  course. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  boys,  one  session  a  week  must  be  given  to  handicraft  during  the 
first  and  second  years. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  girls,  one  session  a  week  must  be  given  to  domestic  economy  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  the  course,  but  its  continuance  in  the  fourth  year  is  optional. 

(6)  Not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours  a  week  must  be  given  to  shorthand  as  an  op- 
tional subject  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

(7)  Not  less  dian  one  hour  a  week  must  be  given  to  the  principles  of  bookkeeping 
during  the  third  and  foiu-th  years  as  an  optional  subject. 

(8)  Where  there  is  suflScient  demand,  an  optional  out-of-school  class  in  typewriting 
must  be  held  for  one  hoiu*  a  day  *  *  *  to  be  attended  only  by  third  and  fourth 
year  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  ordinary  school  subjects — Scripture, 
English,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  singing,  and  physical 
exercises — are  also  included.  Where  both  commercial  and  industrial 
courses  are  offered  in  the  same  school,  the  curriculum,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  modem  language,  is  the  same  for  both  groups  in  the  first 
two  years,  the  bifurcation  taking  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of  the  curriculum,  for 
the  standard  is  found  to  vary  from  school  to  school,  and  for  compara- 
tive purposes  an  outhne  will  be  of  greater  service.  As  compared 
with  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  central  schools,  in  spite  of  the  additional  sub- 
jects, is  richer  in  content,  and  since  the  classes  are  smaller,  a  certain 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  can  be  observed.  Train- 
ing in  initiative  and  in  habits  of  independent  working  and  thinking 
are  more  successful.  The  teachers  are  freer  from  the  bad  practice 
of  lecturing,  while  the  pupils  show  greater  ability  to  work  by  them- 
selves. It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  pupils  of  the  central  schools  are 
selected,  nor  that  as  a  rule  the  teachers  have  higher  qualifications 
(although  poor  teachers  are  to  be  found  here  too),  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
here  are  schools  which  are  attempting  to  realize  the  standards  of  the 
newer  pedagogy.  Let  it,  however,  not  be  inferred  that  the  curricu- 
lum is  beyond  criticism  or  that  the  methods  of  instruction  are  always 
unimpeachable.  There  are  schools  the  head  teachers  of  which  feel 
that  the  old  practice  of  working  for  examinations  according  to  the 
scheme  of  some  outside  examining  body  can  not  be  improved  upon, 
or  who  hold  that  a  broad  general  preparation  for  the  career  of  the 
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office  or  the  home  does  not  possess  educational  elements.  Three 
years  is  perhaps  a  short  period  for  a  new  type  of  school  to  develop 
itself  fully,  but  there  are  schools  which  have  already  addressed  them- 
selves to  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem.  It  will  perhaps  not 
be  regarded  as  invidious  to  mention  the  excellent  work  in  this  direc- 
tion of  the  commercial  departments  of  the  Monnow  Road  Central 
School  (boys  and  girls  sections),  and  the  Thomas  Street  (Limehouse) 
Central  School  (girls). 

In  r^ard  to  the  special  subjects,  one  can  not  speak  too  highly  of 
the  standard  of  instruction  in  modem  languages.  Not  only  have  the 
teachers  in  most  cases  an  exceUent  command  of  the  language  which 
they  teach,  but  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the 
direct  method  of  instruction,  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  in  this  field  in  recent  years.  FVench  is 
the  language  usuaUy  taught,  and  although  its  value  as  a  commercial 
language  is  open  to  question,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  language  which  the 
London  boy  or  girl  is  most  likely  to  need  in  later  years.  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  phonetics  opinion  is  divided,  but,  whatever  the  method 
employed,  pronimciation  is  carefully  and  successfully  taught. 
Ability  to  converse  on  simple  subjects,  to  read  a  simple  story  book, 
to  write  an  ordinary  or  business  letter  is  the  standard  aimed  at. 
Recitation  and  singing  and  the  performance  of  a  play  are  also 
included  in  sonie  of  the  schemes  in  French.  At  the  Thomas  Street 
Central  School  for  girls  about  50  of  the  better  pupils  begin  German  in 
the  third  year  of  the  course,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  othtf 
special  work  in  the  second  half  of  the  course,  excellent  progress  is 
made. 

Mathematics,  which  in  the  boys'  schools  includes  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  and  mensuration,  and  in  the  girls'  schools  is  usually 
confined  to  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  made  practical  throughout. 
The  arithmetic  of  the  elementary  schools  is  continued  up  to  discoimt, 
commission,  brokerage,  statistical  problems,  bankruptcy  problemsi 
stocks  and  shares,  coinage  and  exchange,  and  compoimd  interest. 
But,  as  in  the  elementary  schools,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  *' arith- 
metic of  citizenship"  or  of  public  financial  bodies.  Algebra,  which  is 
begun  in  the  first  year,  is  continued  throughout  the  course  and 
includes  quadratic  equations  and  progressions.  In  geometry  the 
course  deals,  with  the  aid  of  practical  illustrations  so  far  as  possible, 
with  the  properties  of  figures  covered  by  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid. 
In  this  connection  the  interesting  mechanical  devices  invented  by  one 
of  the  assistant  masters  at  the  Monnow  Road  School  to  illustrate  the 
geometrical  properties  of  different  figures  deserve  mention.  The 
practice  varies,  but  as  a  rule  geometry  in  the  commercial  classes  is 
discontinued  after  the  first  two  years.  No  subject  shows  such  radical 
changes  of  treatment  as  practical  arithmetic,  or  mensuration.    Here 
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rigid  insistence  on  desk  work  has  been  definitely  abandoned,  and 
when  the  need  arises,  boys  may  be  seen  in  the  corridors  and  play- 
grounds of  the  school  conducting  their  measurements  in  a  workman- 
like manner.  After  an  introduction  on  scale  drawing  and  the  use  of 
different  measures,  measiu*ements  are  made  of  plane  and  solid 
figiu'es  of  cardboard,  paper,  and  wood,  and  the  methods  are  then 
applied  to  the  measurement  and  drawing  to  scale  of  the  classroom 
and  its  fumitiu'e.  Areas  of  the  objects  measured  are  foimd  both  by 
calculation  and  the  use  of  squared  paper,  and  the  calculation  of 
volume,  costs,  and  quantities  are  also  made  in  the  same  connection. 
A  little  practice  in  surveying,  usually  in  the  playground,  is  added  and 
measurements  are  taken  with  simple  surveying  instruments  made 
in  the  manual-training  room.  The  subject  is  thus  correlated  with 
arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  the  beginnings  of  elementary  science, 
and  with  handicraft.  In  the  girls'  schools  the  practical  application 
of  the  arithmetic  arises  in  connection  with  the  needlework  and  dress- 
making, and  also  the  domestic  subjects. 

The  courses  in  elementary  science  for  boys,  which  cover  two  or 
three  years,  are  introductory  to  chemistry  and  physics,  and  deal  in 
the  main  with  the  elements  of  these  subjects.  After  some  preliminary 
instruction  in  the  use  and  construction  of  the  simpler  measuring 
instruments,  such  as  the  calipers,  wedges,  and  verniers,  the  pupils 
proceed  to  the  study  of  density,  specific  gravity,  the  principle  of 
Archimedes,  pressure  of  air  and  liquids,  the  barometer,  the  ther^ 
mometer,  and  heat.  The  course  in  chemistry  deals  with  the  elements 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrc^en,  with  the  composition  of  air  and 
water,  with  standard  solutions  of  adds  and  alkalies,  and  with  for- 
mulae and  equations  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  science  in  the  girls' 
schools  has  perhaps  a  closer  bearing  on  the  practical  everyday 
experiences,  except  where,  as  in  some  schools,  it  is  wholly  devoted 
to  botany.  Usually  it  is  correlated  with  the  domestic  subjects  and 
includes  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  clothing,  hygiene  and  physiology. 

In  the  technical  subjects,  i.  e.,  bookkeeping,  business  routine, short- 
hand and  typewriting,  only  an  introductory  course  is  attempted. 
It  is  felt  that  more  than  this  might  not  only  lead  to  the  danger  of 
exploiting  the  young  employees,  but  in  the  case  of  boys  might  narrow 
their  opportunities  of  learning  other  branches  of  commerce  than  mere 
office  routine.  Hence  in  shorthand  a  speed  of  not  more  than  50  or 
60  words  a  minute  and  in  typewriting  about  26  or  30  words  a  minute 
is  aimed  at.  And  in  bookkeeping,  since  the  methods  are  likely  to 
vary  in  different  offices,  the  pupils  are  merely  instructed  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  books  and  their  use,  of  simple  accounting,  and  of 
the  more  general  business  terms. 

Of  the  remaining  subjects  the  teaching  of  Ekiglish  is  still  open  to 
the  same  criticism  that  was  passed  on  it  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
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schools.  In  English  the  amount  of  reading  is  somewhat  more  exten- 
sive than  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  lessons  in  literature  are 
often  little  more  than  reading  lessons,  varied  occasionally  by  dramatic 
representation.  Undoubtedly  English  is  the  most  difficult  subject  in 
the  curriculum,  but  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  excellent 
methods  in  teaching  this  subject.  History  in  the  central  schools 
receives  serious  attention.  As  a  rule  only  English  history  is  taken, 
but  in  a  few  schools,  generally  for  girls,  an  outline  of  imiversal  history 
is  attempted.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  biographical  and  pictur- 
esque, which  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  ordinary  schools,  but  a  survey 
is  made  of  the  growth  of  institutions,  political,  social,  and  economic. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  study  of  current  events  through 
the  medium  of  the  illustrated  press  may  be  mentioned.  At  the 
Monnow  Road  School  for  boys,  in  addition  to  a  course  on  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics— the  meaning  of  wealth,  capital,  income,  price,  wages,  and 
profits.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  drawing,  and 
handicrafts,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  more  than  has  already 
been  said  in  dealing  with  these  subjects  in  the  ordinary  elementaiy 
schools,  and  the  same  reference  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  subjects — singing,  physical  exercise,  and  organized  games. 

In  those  schools  or  departments  which  have  been  organized  with 
an  industrial  bias  the  objective  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  well  defined 
than  where  the  conunercial  bias  has  been  adopted.  Here  it  is  clearly 
impossible  to  provide  the  special  preparation  of  the  type  given  in  a 
trade  school  or  polytechnic.  The  aim,  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  head- 
master of  the  Monnow  Road  school  for  boys  and  indorsed  by  other 
headmasters,  is  '^  to  produce  an  intelligent  and  alert  boy,  accurate  and 
skillful  of  hand,  capable  of  continuous  effort,  and  less  book  taught.'' 
The  curriculum  is  accordingly  organized  to  train  industrial  intelli- 
gence rather  than  to  impart  vocational  skill.  The  aim  in  the  girls' 
schools  with  an  industrial  bias  is  somewhat  more  specific,  and  besides 
affording  a  preparation  for  the  home,  enables  the  pupils  to  secure 
employment  in  dressmaking,  needlework,  and  millinery  establish- 
ments. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  central  schools  with  an  industrial 
bias  or  a  department  with  such  a  bias  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  12  hours  per  week  must  be  given  to  practical 
work  during  the  whole  of  the  four  years'  course.  The  practical  work  in  the  case  of 
boys  shall  consist  of  science  (including  mensuration),  drawing,  clay-modeling,  wood 
and  metal  work,  and,  in  special  circumstances,  leather  work  and  printing  or  other 
approved  subjects;  and  in  the  case  of  girls  it  shall  consist  of  elementary  science, 
domestic  economy,  drawing,  practical  needlework,  or  other  approved  subjects. 

(ii)  Instruction  in  a  modem  foreign  language  may,  in  special  circumstances,  be 
given,  but  the  minimum  of  three  hours  a  week  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the 
ubject    *    ♦    *    must  be  observed.' 

>  Elementary  Schoob  Handbook,  p.  140.  ^-^  ^ 
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The  industrial  course  for  boys  is  organized  on  a  basis  of  mensura- 
tion, science,  drawing,  and  handicraft.  Some  indication  has  already- 
been  given,  in  treating  of  the  conunercial  courses,  of  the  early  work 
in  mensuration  and  science.  After  the  bifurcation,  or  in  the  third 
year,  the  industrial  pupils  continue  mensuration  with  measurements 
of  more  diflBcult  objects,  such  as  the  parts  of  machinery,  the  drawing 
of  plans  and  elevations  of  parts  of  the  school  which  are  accessible, 
the  measurement  of  heights  and  distances  with  the  aid  of  simply- 
constructed  theodolites,  sextants,  anglemeters,  etc.,  perspective 
drawings,  scale  drawings,  tracings,  and  the  making  of  blue  prints. 
Trigonometry  and  the  use  of  logarithms  are  also  introduced.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  lessons  are  included  on  the  properties 
of  such  materials  as  the  pupils  come  into  contact  with,  and  these 
are  again  dealt  with  in  the  arithmetic  lesson  in  estimating  problems 
of  costs  and  quantities  of  materials,  and  in  drawing  up  contractors' 
estimates.  While  the  course  as  here  described  is  that  given  at  the 
Monnow  Road  school,  similar  courses,  perhaps  not  so  well  rounded 
out,  are  given  in  other  schools.  Thus  at  the  Thomas  Street,  Lime- 
house,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  mensuration  form  the  backbone  of 
the  curriculum,  but  less  stress  is  laid  upon  scale  drawing,  tracing, 
and  blue  prints. 

Under  elementary  science,  physics  and  mechanics  are  included. 
The  introductory  part  of  the  phjnsics  course  has  already  been  indi- 
cated. In  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  the  subject  is  continued 
up  to  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  simple  models  are  made  to 
illustrate  the  working  of  cell  batteries,  electric  magnets,  small  motors, 
the  electric  bell,  the  telephone  and  telegraph.  In  mechanics  the 
following  topics  are  generally  dealt  with:  Levers,  moments  of  forces, 
the  balance,  parallelogram  and  triangle  of  forces,  pulleys,  inclined 
plane,  friction,  elasticity,  torsion,  and  rigidity  and  bending.  All 
the  experiments  are  worked  out  in  graphs."  Many  of  the  simpler 
models  are  made  in  the  woodwork  room  to  be  used  in  the  mechanics 
lessons.  At  the  Thomas  Street  school  the  machinery  and  lathes  of 
the  metal  workshop  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in 
practical  mechanics. 

Manual  work  forms  part  of  the  instruction  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  industrial  course.  All  the  schools  are  equipped  with 
woodwork  shops;  a  few  also  have  metal  workshops  provided  with 
lathes,  anvil,  and  forge.  Where  a  scheme  of  correlation  has  been 
worked  out,  models  are  made  in  wood  for  use  in  connection  with 
instruction  in  mensuration,  physics,  and  mechanics.  The  general 
outline  of  all  the  schemes  is  usually  the  same  as  for  the  elementary 
schools.  There  is,  however,  closer  correlation  between  the  work- 
shops and  the  art  rooms  in  which  designs  are  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  art  teacher.     In  some  schools,  in  the  final  year  of  the 
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course  in  woodwork,  polishing,  varnishing,  and  inlaying  are  taught, 
and  a  few  models  are  made  introducing  light  metal  work.  But  as  a 
rule  the  combination  of  the  two  media,  where  both  metal  and  wood 
workshops  exist,  is  very  slight.  The  course  in  wood  at  the  Monnow 
Road  school  provides  jfor  the  construction  of  pieces  of  mechanism, 
e.  g.,  eccentric,  piston,  slide-valve,  etc.,  and  their  combination  to 
produce  a  working  model.  The  work  in  metal  is  organized  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  in  wood.  About  one  year,  or  18  months,  is 
spent  in  working  through  a  set  scheme  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  and  the  different  metals;  tin,  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  copp^ 
are  provided.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  pupils  are  per- 
mitted, after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  to  make  their  own 
models,  of  which  they  must  present  preliminary  designs.  These 
models  include  match  boxes,  match  stands,  keyholes,  hinges,  finger- 
plates, ash  trays,  etc. 

In  the  central  schools  for  girls  and  in  those  departments  whidi 
have  an  industrial  bias,  emphasis  is  directed  to  the  needlecraft  in- 
dustries and  domestic  subjects.  The  courses  in  needlework  include 
the  measurement,  cutting  out  and  making  of  garments,  the  use  of 
the  sewing  machine,  knitting,  repairing  and  mending  of  garments, 
and  embroidery.  The  designs  for  the  last  subject  are  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  art  teacher.  In  some  schools,  millinery  is 
also  included  as  part  of  the  practical  work.  The  domestic  subjects 
are  cookery  and  laimdry  and  housewifery,  where  the  necessary 
accommodation  and  equipment  are  provided.  As  in  the  commercial 
courses,  these  subjects  afford  the  starting  poinj.  for  the  instruction 
in  science,  although  nature  study  and  botany  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  clothing,  nutrition,  hygiene  and 
physiology,  and  chemistry  of  the  household. 

The  content  and  scope  of  the  remaining  subjects  in  the  industrial 
courses  are  the  same  as  already  described  for  the  commercial.  In 
some  cases  the  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  the  develop- 
ment of  social  institutions  is  laid  on  the  history  and  organization  of 
industries  and  the  development  and  influence  of  inventions. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  social  value, 
that  is  the  value  to  the  community,  of  the  central  schools.  A  tradi- 
tion has  yet  to  be  established  that  the  extended  education  confers 
an  ultimate  monetary  value  on  the  pupils.  Many  parents,  in  spite 
of  their  declarations,  remove  their  children  from  the  central  schools 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  14.  The  establishment  of  main- 
tenance grants  will  imdoubtedly  serve  as  a  strong  inducement  to 
keep  pupils  at  school  imtil  the  close  of  the  four  years*  course.  That 
the  pupils  benefit  greatly  from  a  Course  which  is  more  in  accordance 
with  their  abilities  than  that  of  the  upper  standards  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools  there  can  be  Httle  doubt.    The  other  side  of  the 
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question  is  the  one  which  mainly  appeals  to  the  parent— does  attend- 
ance at  the  central  school  open  up  better  opportunities  for  their 
children?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  especially  as  some 
of  the  head  teachers  are  themselves  imcertain  on  the  subject.  Where 
the  head  teachers  place  themselves  in  relation  with  the  employers, 
and  the  pupils  of  their  school  become  known,  the  question  is  easily 
answered,  and  the  better  pupils  may  be  sure  of  finding  themselves 
well  placed  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Thus  the  head  teacher  of  the 
Monnow  Road  school  has  established  a  connection  with  several  local 
engineering  shops  and  with  some  commercial  houses  in  the  city.  But 
where  personal  effort  of  the  head  teacher  is  absent,  the  pupils  are 
at  present  little  better  off  than  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools,  and  must  rely  on  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges  or  advertise- 
ments or  on  their  own  friends  to  secure  employment.  One  of  the 
grievances  of  teachers  connected  with  this  type  of  school  is  that  the 
central  school  has  no  status,  and  for  this  reason  they  would  welcome 
examination  and  certification  by  some  external  authority.  It  is 
felt,  for  example,  that  for  employment  in  a  bank  or  in  the  insurance 
offices  the  boy  who  has  had  some  business  training  in  a  central 
school  is  handicapped  in  competition  with  the  boy  who  has  attended 
a  secondary  school  for  a  couple  or  years.  While  there  is  some  truth 
in  these  criticisms,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  schools  have 
hardly  been  established  long  enough  to  secure  much  recognition. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  boys  and  girls  do  find  employment.  The 
majority  of  those  who  have  taken  a  commercial  course  and  a  few  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  industrial,  enter  offices,  the  boys  beginning 
as  a  rule  with  a  wage  of  from  5  shillings  to  7  shillings  6  pence,  and 
the  girls  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate.  The  after-careers  of  the  boys 
who  take  the  industrial  courses  can  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
general  way.  It  is  presimied  that  the  majority  enter  upon  such  of 
the  industrial  employments  as  do  not  require  special  previous  train- 
ing. The  girls  find  employment  with  the  large  dressmaking  estab- 
lishments, a  few  take  up  domestic  service,  and  a  small  proportion - 
remain  at  home.  There  is  also  one  other  course  open  to  the  pupils 
of  central  schools,  and  that  is  to  proceed  to  the  polytechnics  and 
trade  schools,  either  as  paying  pupils  or  by  means  of  scholarships 
(seeCh.  XI). 

Liverpool  has  provided  courses  which,  while  similar  in  aim,  differ 
somewhat  in  organization  from  the  central  schools  of  Manchester  and 
London.  Classes  have  been  organized  in  Liverpool  in  connection 
with  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  to  provide  special  preparation 
for  conmiercial  careers  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  com'se,  which 
lasts  for  two  years,  begins  in  the  last  year  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  and  is  only  open  to  those  pupils  whose  parents  agree  to  keep 
them  at  school  until  their  fifteenth  birthday.    These  classes  are  still 
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in  their  experimental  stage,  having  been  in  existence  less  than  two 
years.  They  promise,  however,  to  meet  a  definite  demand,  and  are 
valuable  as  an  attempt  to  provide  a  well-defined  ''top"  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  When  the  desirability  of  establishing  the  com- 
mercial classes  at  the  Lawrence  Road  Council  Schools  was  recognized 
in  January,  1912,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  parents: 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

The  proviaion  of  some  special  instruction  to  fit  girls  and  boys  for  the  vocatioii  or  call- 
ing which  they  wish  to  tiJce  up  has  been  for  some  time  under  consideration.  It  is  felt 
that  many  parents  would  willingly  prolong  the  school  life  of  their  children,  provided 
that  in  the  last  year  or  18  months  some  means  could  be  adopted  of  preparing  them  for 
their  future  work. 

The  advantages  of  a  trade  are  so  obvious  that  they  need  not  be  detailed,  but  in  a  ohd- 
merdal  city  like  Liverpool  many  boys  and  girls  must  of  necessity  enter  offices.  For 
these  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  class  for  instruction  in  such  technical  subjects  as 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  business  routine,  possibly  typewriting,  etc.,  whilst  contin- 
uing the  general  education.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  formation  of  the  class  depends  on  the  sanction  of  the  education  committee, 
His  Majesty's  inspector,  and  the  managers  of  the  school,  and  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
parents  expressing  their  willingness  to  allow  their  children  to  continue  at  school  at 
least  until  their  fifteenth  birthday. 

If,  after  full  consideration  and  discif^saon  at  home,  you  are  willing  that 

should  join  this  class,  kindly  sign  the  inclosed  guaranty  form  (i.  e.,  to  keep  the  pupils 
at  school  until  the  end  of  the  course)  and  return,  etc., 

In  comparing  the  time-tables  of  the  Lawrence  Road  Council  School 
with  that  of  a  central  school  having  a  conmiercial  bias,  three  facts 
are  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  language  is  omitted,  and 
necessarily  so  since  the  two  years  of  the  course  would  hardly  suffice 
to  give  more  than  the  rudiments.  Secondly,  the  manual  work  for 
boti^  the  boys  and  girls  is  continued  to  the  close.  Liastly,  more  time 
is  devoted  to  the  purely  commercial  subjects  than  in  the  London  cen- 
tral schools.  The  classes  are  mixed,  and  the  girls  show  a  tendency 
to  remain  at  school  longer  than  the  boys.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
demand  for  juvenile  labor  in  Liverpool  at  present,  and  the  pupils  who 
take  the  special  classes  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  employment. 
If  good  openings  occiur,  pupils  may  by  agreement  with  their  principal 
be  allowed  to  leave  before  the  completion  of  their  course. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
two  systems.  The  provision  of  a  definite,  self-contained  course  at 
the  top  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school,  open  to  all  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  pro- 
longing the  school  life  of  boys  and  girls.  Such  a  system  should  ulti- 
mately establish  the  right  of  all  children  to  a  type  of  education  which 
will  equip  them  with  special  fitness  in  some  direction  or  other,  instead 
of  limiting  such  special  preparation  to  a  favored  few.  The  Liverpool 
system  has  the  further  advantage  that  the  pupils  remain  under  the 
supervision  of  the  principal  and  teachers  already  familiar  with  them. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  special  schools  of  the  central  type  may  have  the 
advantage  of  superior  equipment,  and  so  far  as  the  pupils  are  con- 
earned  may  have  some  influence  on  them  through  the  consciousness 
of  selection.  Some  loss  of  time  must,  however,  be  involved  in  dis- 
covering the  attainments  and  abilities  of  pupils  drawn  together  to  the 
central  school  from  some  20  contributory  schools.  On  the  whole  the 
Liverpool  system  is  a  valuable  experiment  in  the  direction  of  provid- 
ing a  well-defined  '*top^'  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  which 
in  time  may  well  be  extended  to  other  than  commercial  preparation. 
The  curriculum  at  present  is  perhaps  not  so  liberal  as  that  of  the  cen- 
tral schools,  but  the  experience  of  time  will  probably  lead  to  improve- 
ment in  this  respect. 

Corresponding  to  the  central  schools  or  departments  of  schools 
with  an  industrial  bias  a  trade  preparatory  school  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Liverpool  at  the  Toxteth  Technical  Institute.  The  Trade 
Preparatory  School  ^4s  intended  to  provide  a  sound  practical  educa- 
tion for  boys  who,  having  already  had  a  sound  primary  education, 
are  preparing  to  become,  at  the  age  of  about  15  or  16  years,  appren- 
tices to  the  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  sheet 
metal,  carpentry  and  joinery,  building,  or  other  trades. *'  Boys  are 
admitted  to  the  school  who  are  not  less  than  13  years  of  age,  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  arith^ietic,  drawing  (freehand  and  geom- 
etry), and  English,  equivalent  to  Standard  VII,  and  are  intended  by 
their  parents  to  remain  at  school  until  the  course  is  completed  and 
then  to  proceed  to  industrial  work.  A  fee  of  $3  a  term  is  charged, 
but  15  entrance  scholarships  are  offered  giving  free  tuition  for  one 
year,  and  10  scholarships  are  awarded  for  a  second  year's  coiu^e. 
The  school  is  equipped  with  large  science  laboratories,  one  workshop 
for  woodwork  and  another  for  metal  work.  The  course,  which  lasts 
two  years,  includes  the  following  subjects:  Workshop  practice  in  wood 
and  metal,  practical  mathematics  (arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra, 
logarithms,  and  trigonometry),  practical  drawing  of  engineering, 
building  and  other  details,  freehand  drawing,  elementary  science 
(mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry),  English  (reading,  composition, 
geography,  industrial  history),  physical  exercises.  The  boys,  ** while 
continuing  and  improving  their  ordinary  education,  are  learning  prac- 
tical drawing  and  measurements  and  calculations  of  the  kind  required 
in  workshops  and  drawing  offices;  the  use  of  various  tools,  machines, 
and  instruments  used  in  the  working  of  wood  and  metal,  and  the 
designing  and  making-up  of  various  construction  models;  together 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  electricity, 
chemistry,  heat,  mechanics,  and  other  useful  subjects.'*  While  the 
course  does  not  attempt  to  give  preparation  for  any  special  branch 
of  the  engineering  or  building  trades,  it  provides  a  general  training 
which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  future  apprentice  in  any  of  these 
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trades.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  introduce  a  little  specialization 
in  the  scientific  subjects  more  in  accordance  with  the  employments 
which  the  pupils  intend  to  enter.  Here,  again,  if  a  comparison  may 
be  instituted  with  the  London  central  schools  or  departments  witii 
an  industrial  bias,  the  advantage  rests  with  the  Liverpool  scheme. 
In  the  first  place,  Liverpool  has  a  natural  advantage  in  being  the 
center  of  considerable  engineering  industries  which  offer  a  definite 
objective  for  schools  of  the  type  of  the  Trade  Preparatory  School. 
Secondly,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  majority  of  the  stafip  at 
the  Liverpool  school  have  had  workshop  experience  and  are  thus 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  requirements  of  the  trades,  whereas 
in  Lbndon  the  one  instructor  who  is  Ukely  to  have  had  this  experi- 
ence— the  teacher  of  manual  training — occupies  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion on  the  staff,  except  in  such  schools  as  have  been  mentioned. 
The  Liverpool  committee  has  further  arranged  to  secure  the  cooper- 
ation of  representative  employers  of  the  trades  concerned  in  the 
supervision  of  the  school  course.  This  arrangement  to  some  extent 
faciUtates  the  introduction  of  boys  to  suitable  situations,  a  task 
performed  almost  wholly  by  the  head  master  directly  and  not  through 
the  juvenile  employment  committee.  It  is  the  rare  exception  that  a 
boy  leaves  before  the  end  of  the  course,  and  the  majority  of  the  boys 
on  leaving  enter  some  trade  or  other. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  problem  of  evening  continuation  schoob  and  further  education 
of  adults  who  are  employed  during  the  day  is  perhaps  fraught  with 
more  diflBculty  than  any  other  for  the  educational  administrator. 
It  is  receiving  considerable  attention  from  all  concerned  in  the 
subject,  but  there  are  so  many  factors  involved  and  so  many  of  these 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  authorities  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  opinion  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  of  compulsory 
continuation  schools.  Under  the  present  voluntary  sjrstem,  the 
chief  factors  which  militate  against  success  in  the  larger  towns  are 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  young  employees,  and  the  absence  of 
interest  among  the  majority  of  employers.  Even  the  select  number 
who  register  in  evening  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  annual  session 
find  considerable  diflSculty  in  making  satisfactory  attendances. 
The  obstacles  in  their  way  are  many;  the  school  may  be  at  a  distance 
from  their  employment  or  the  weather  may  be  unfavorable,  or, 
as  happens  more  frequently,  the  pressure  of  work  at  office  or  other 
employment  may  make  school  attendance  impossible.  Mail  days, 
monthly  accounts,  annual  balances  in  the  offices,  special  orders  and 
overtime  in  the  workshop,  and  increased  business  at  Christmas  in 
the  shops  are  all  contributory  factors.  And  these  are  cumulative 
in  their  effect,  for  absence  from  a  course  which  largely  involves 
classroom  instruction  leads  to  backwardness  which  the  students 
can  not  make  up  by  themselves.  Still  another  difficulty,  which 
tends  to  disappear  with  better  and  more  careful  methods  of  registra- 
tion, is  due  to  attempts  to  take  either  too  many  or  too  difficult 
courses.  To  these  reasons  there  may  be  added  the  imattractiveness 
of  many  of  the  school  buildings,  the  poor  lighting,  the  furniture  and 
equipment  intended  for  young  scholars  of  the  day  schools,  and,  to 
some  extent,  teaching  methods  which  are  better  suited  to  children 
than  to  adolescents  or  adults. 

On  the  adminisCrative  side  there  are  three  important  conditions 
in  the  problem  of  evening  school  attendance:,  (1)  To  link  up  the  day 
and  evening  school  adequately  to  prevent  a  breach  in  the  continuity 
of  the  educational  progress;  (2)  to  secure  reasonable  attendance 
during  the  session  and  the  completion  of  courses  arranged;  and  (3)  to 
interest  employers  and  parents  in  the  progress  of  students  in  evening 
schools,  and  thus  secure  their  cooperation. 

Most  education  authorities  have  made  some  provision  to  induce 
scholars  on  leaving  the  elementary  schools  to  join  the  evening  schools. 
In  London  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  evening  continuation 
schools  which  provide  a  general  course  are  free.  In  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  free  admissions  are  granted  to  all  pupils  who  join  the  even- 
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ing  schools  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  leave  the  day  elementary 
schools.    In  Manchester  the  free  admission  is  obtained  on  application 


Diagram  2.— Manchester  Bvenlog  School  of  Commeroe—N amber  of  student  hours  roKistered  In  1910>lflL 

to  the  principal  of  an  evening  school.  In  Liverpool  it  is  granted  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  last  attended  by 
the  scholar.    The  head  teachers  of  the  day  schools  ah^ays  impress 
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on  their  leaving  scholars  the  importance  and  value  of  immediately 
joining  an  evening  school,  and  in  Liverpool  the  head  teachers  send 
letters  to  their  scholars  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  evening 
school  session.  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool  many  of  the  head 
teachers  of  day  elementary  schools  also  conduct  evening  schools. 
These  serve  to  link  up  the  two.  But  in  London  the  responsible 
teachers  may  be  engaged  during  the  day  as  assistants  in  schools  in 
districts  some  distance  away  from  their  evening  schools.  The  head 
teachers  accordingly  transmit  the  names  of  scholars  leaving  the  day 
schools  to  the  responsible  teachers  of  the  evening  schools,  who  then 
conduct  the  further  correspondence.  The  free  admissions  in  Man- 
chester are  only  granted  on  the  undertaking  of  a  guarantor,  a  parent 
or  employer,  to  return  the  value  of  the  fees  in  the  event  of  unsatis- 
factory attendance,  while  in  Liverpool  the  parents  promise  to  super- 
vise the  attendance.  By  this  system  of  free  admissions  the  local 
education  authorities  are  successful  in  securing  the  registration 
of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  scholars  leaving  the  day  schools  in  any  one 
year.  The  remainder  are  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
offer  by  the  conditions  of  their  employment,  or  by  the  attractions 
of  the  streets,  while  some  will  probably  fail  to  respond  to  any  appeal 
but  compulsion.  So  far  as  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  at  any  rate  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  can 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  or  of  the  time  of  opening  the 
evening  schools.  The  methods  of  pubUcity  range  in  London  from 
12  different  systems  of  advertising  to  the  personal  appeals  from 
pulpit  and  platform  by  ministers  of  religion  and  superintendents  of 
Sunday  schools.  Recently  local  education  authorities  have  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  evening  classes  in  connection  with  lads' 
and  girls'  clubs,  boys'  brigades,  boy  scouts,  etc.,  to  the  expenses  of 
which  they  contribute  in  return  for  the  board  of  education  grant. 

To  secure  continuity  of  attendance  throughout  the  several  years  of 
a  course,  the  Manchester  education  committee  offers  annually  prizes 
which  carry  with  them  a  rebate  of  the  fees  for  the  following  session. 
To  obtain  these  prizes  students  must  have  made  90  per  cent  of  the 
possible  attendance,  66  per  cent  of  the  possible  marks  for  homework, 
and  must  have  been  successful  at  the  course  examination.  There 
are  in  addition  a  number  of  exhibitions  carrying  free  tuition  and 
books.  A  similar  scheme  of  prizes,  reduced  fees,  and  studentships 
exists  in  Liverpool.  The  formation  of  social  organizations,  clubs, 
and  societies  for  different  purposes,  some  continuing  during  the 
summer  recess,  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  London  evening 
schools  than  elsewhere.  They  form  a  valuable  means  for  fostering 
a  corporate  spirit  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a  school  which  are 
too  frequently  lacking  at  present,  while  at  the  same  time  they  serve 
to  maintain  that  continuity  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  prize  and 
other  schemes  to  advance. 
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Ultimately  the  responsibility  for  attendance  at  evening  schoob 
must  be  placed  on  the  employers.  The  select  few  who  have  sufficient 
moral  earnestness  and  intellectual  interests  may  be  trusted  to  attend 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  But  the  large  majority  of  young  persons 
require  some  other  inducement  and  other  forms  of  persuasion,  and 
the  employers  are  in  the  best  position  to  exercise  an  influence  of  the 
right  kind.  Hence  it  is  important  for  the  education  authorities 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  employers.  This  b  done  with  ever- 
increasing  effectiveness  in  Manchester.  Many  firms  make  arrange- 
ments to  allow  their  employees  to  leave  in  time  to  attend  the  evening 
schools,  others  pay  the  tuition  fees  of  their  employees,  while  others 
again  refund  the  fees  at  the  end  of  the  session  on  the  receipt  of  satis- 
factory reports.  The  War  Office  and  Post  Office,  as  large  employere 
of  labor,  have  entered  into  arrangements  with  local  education 
authorities  to  establish  evening  and  continuation  classes  for  their 
young  employees,  while  many  authorities  have  established  special 
classes  for  policemen  at  the  request  of  local  watch  committees. 
Another  form  of  encouragement  is  to  make  increments  of  wages 
depend  on  the  report  from  the  school.  In  the  case  of  younger 
students  the  committee  arranges  to  send  monthly  reports  of  progress 
and  conduct.  In  1912-13  the  Manchester  committee  was  thus  in 
touch  with  180  firms  in  respect  of  1,280  employees,  while  60  firms 
paid  the  tuition  fees  of  their  employees.  In  Liverpool  employers 
are  notified  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  any  person  in  their 
employ  who  joins  the  classes  and  are  requested  to  facilitate  their 
attendance  punctually  and  regularly,  and  in  cases  of  absence  or 
irregularity  of  the  students  information  is  in  some  cases  sent  to  th^ 
employers.  Another  form  of  cooperation  is  to  interest  different 
societies,  e.  g.,  masons,  builders,  plumbers,  etc.,  in  the  courses 
provided  at  the  technical  schools.  The  interest  of  employers  is 
further  enlisted  both  in  Manchester  and  Liveri>ool  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  courses  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  various 
trades  and  commerce.  In  London  this  is  further  extended  by  the 
appointment  of  consultative  committees  representing  different  indus- 
tries to  act  as  advisory  bodies  for  the  schools  in  which  th^y  are  respec- 
tively interested. 

Much  good  may  undoubtedly  be  effected  by  these  means,  but  a  very 
large  proi>ortion  of  the  public  remains  unaffected.  It  is  estimated 
thaft,  of  the  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  not  more 
than  one-third  are  enrolled  in  evening  schools,  while  the  students 
between  these  ages  make  up  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
students  enrolled,  except  in  London  where  the  percentage  is  much 
smaUer.  It  is  possible  that  with  further  variation  of  tiie  courses 
which  will  leave  no  trade  or  industry  unrepresented  there  may  be  an 
accompanying  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  annual  grant  in  respect  of  evenmg  school, 
the  board  of  education  recognizes  the  following  divisions  of  instruc- 
tion: Preparatory,  literary  and  commercial,  art,  science,  home  occu- 
pations and  industries,  and  physical  training,  llie  work  of  the 
evening  schools  is  accordingly  organized  along  these  lines,  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  for  preliminary 
courses  in  most  of  these  divisions  leading  up  to  advanced  instruction 
in  central  institutions.  In  the  former  city,  where  a  more  complete 
system  has  been  framed,  the  work  of  the  evening  schools  is  distributed 
in  the  following  institutions:  Continuation  schools,  branch  technical 
schools,  branch  art  and  handicraft  schools,  branch  commercial  schools, 
district  evening  schools  of  domestic  economy,  central  evening  school  of 
domestic  economy,  municipal  evening  school  of  commerce  and  lan- 
guages, and  the  municipal  school  of  technology.  The  accompanying 
diagram  represents  this  organization  of  evening  work. 

DIAGRAM  3. 

Illustrating  the  graded  system  o/eotmea  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 

different  dosses  of  students  in  the  Manchester  evening  schools. 

GRADE  ni.-CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


Miinicipal  school  oT  tech- 
nology. 

Municipal  school  of  com- 
merce and  languages. 

Municipal  school  of  art. 

Central  evening  school  of 
domestic  economy. 

Advanced    instruction 
in  scienoe  and  tectmoJogy. 

Advanced  instruction 
in  commercial  subjects 
and  in  languages. 

Advanced  instruction 
in  art  and  design. 

Advanced   instruction 
in  domestic  subjects. 

GRADE  II.— BRANCH  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  BRANCH  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS,  BRANCH 
ART  CLASSES,  AND  DISTRICT  BVBNINO  SCHOOLS  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Seeondf  thirds  and  fourth 
year  Udmkal  counet,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of 
all  classes  of  technical  atu- 
dents. 


Stcondf  third,  ond 
fourth  jftar  eommenial 
eouTtei,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Juniors  in 
business  houses. 


First  and  second  fear 
art  and  handicraft  courses, 
leading  up  to  the  in- 
struction at  the  munic- 
ipal school  of  art. 


Specialized  instruction 
in  domestic  subjects,  for 
women  and  girls  over  16 
years  of  age. 


GRADE  I.-EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 


First  and  second  year  technical 
comrsest  tor  boys  engaged  hi  manual 
occupations. 


First  and  second  year  commer- 
da/ courMv,  for  bo3^  and  girls  en- 
gaged in  commercial  or  distribu- 
tive occupations. 


First  and  second  year  domestic 
courses,  for  girls  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving a  training  in  domestic  sub- 
jects. 


PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

For  boys  and  girl»  who  desire  to  improve  their  general  education  or  who  are  not  suffliiontly  prepared  to  take 

advantage  of  the  above  courses. 
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The  coordination  of  schools  in  Liverpool  is  similar,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  there  is  no  school  corresponding  to  the  central  school  of 
domestic  economy. 

The  preparatory  courses  are  intended  for  those  who  are  backward 

.  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  elementary  school  and  are  therefore 

unable  to  enter  classes  in  one  of  the  other  divisions.    Such  courses 

are  found  useful  by  those  who  have  allowed  some  time  to  elapse 

between  leaving  the  day  school  and  entering  the  evening  school. 

The  commercial  courses  of  the  evening  continuation  schools  are 
general  and  introductory  in  character.    The  complete  group   of 
subjects  must  be  taken  by  junior  students;  that  is,  those  under  18 
years  of  age.     In  the  third  year,  when  the  work  is  given  in  the  branch 
commercial  school,  the  courses  become  more  specialized  to  suit  the 
diflFerent  branches  of  commercial  houses.    Thus  in  Manchester  there 
are  arranged  courses  for  shorthand  clerks  and  typists,  junior  and 
invoice  clerks,   bookkeepers,  correspondence  and  shippers'  clerks, 
while  in  Liverpool  the  scheme  provides  for  general  clerks,  corre- 
spondence and  shorthand  clerks,  shipping  and  forwarding  clerks,  and 
bookkeepers,  invoice  clerks,  and  cashiers.    Advanced  courses  beyond 
these  are  offered  in  central  institutions,  in  Manchester  at  the  Municipal 
Evening  School  of  Commerce,  and  in  Liverpool  at  the  High  School 
of  Commerce.    In  the  latter  the  course  includes  languages,  economics, 
accountancy,  commercial  work  and  administration,  commercial  law, 
^tory  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment.    In  the  former  the  courses  cover  almost  every  requirement  of 
business  life,  embracing  accounting,  commerce,  economics,  and  law. 
Students  may  enter  for  diploma  courses  in  accounting,  banking  and 
economics,  secretarial  and  municipal  woi^,  general  commercial  studies, 
and  foreign  trade  and  correspondence,  or  may  attend  lecture  courses 
in  any  of  these  subjects.    In  the  professional  courses  preparation  is 
given  for  the  examinations  of  professional  bodies  like  the  actuaries, 
chartered  accountants,  bankers,  insurance  companies,  and  railway 
companies.    The  needs  of  large  commercial  centers  like  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  are  further  met  by  the  provision  of  language  courses. 
The  Municipal  Evening  School  of  Commerce,  in  its  school  of  languages, 
provides  instruction  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Russian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Modem  Greek,  Arabic,  Japanese,  Hindustani, 
Swedish,  in  any  of  which  a  diploma  is  given  at  the  end  of  a  two  years' 
course  and  on  passing  the  necessary  examinations.    In  Liverpool  a 
successful  experiment  has  been  made  in  providing  courses  in  French, 
German,  Russian,  ItaUan,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  and  immediately  after  office  hours.    It  has  been  found  that 
this  arrangement  has  the  support  of  many  employers  and  seems  to 
be  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  students  who  are  able  to  make 
better  attendances  than  at  the  evening  courses.    Gubs  to  provide 
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practice  in  modem  languages  have  been  formed  among  the  students 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

The  technical  courses  are  intended  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
trades  and  industries.  ,  The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  elementary 
science,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  English.  In  the  branch  technical 
schools  the  courses  are  differentiated;  in  Manchester  there  are  pro- 
vided courses  in  engineering,  building  trades,  chemical  industries, 
and  electrical  industries;  in  Liverpool  the  groups  are  the  engineering 
and  metal  trades,  the  building  trades,  and  trades  apprentices.  The 
centers  are  equipped  with  the  necessary  laboratories  and  apparatus 
requisite  for  practical  work  in  each  of  the  courses.  The  work  of  the 
branch  technical  schools  leads  up  to  the  more  advanced  courses  of 
the  better  and  more  fully  equipped  Municipal  School  of  Technology 
in  Manchester  and  the  Central  Technical  School  in  Liverpool.  The 
former  institution  provides  for  specialization  as  follows:  Mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  general  chemistry,  bleaching, 
dyeing  and  printing,  paper  making,  brewing,  metallurgy,  municipal 
engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  building  construction,  weaving,  and 
plumbing.  In  the  latter  the  courses  of  instruction  are  organized  for 
the  following:  Building  trades,  plumbers,  carpenters  and  joiners, 
engineering  trades,  electrical  engineers,  electric  wiremen,  motor  car 
engineers,  sheet,  plate,  and  bar  metal  workers,  naval  architects,  and 
chemistry. 

The  third  important  division  of  the  evening  school  activity  com- 
prises instruction  in  the  home  occupations  and  industries  for  women 
and  girls.  The  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  evening  continuation  schools  give  the  introductory  work  in 
arithmetic  and  household  accounts,  cookery,  needlework  and  dress- 
making, miUinery,  home  nursing,  and  English,  which  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years  leads  up  to  the  courses  in  the  branch  schools  of  domes- 
tic economy.  These  comprise  instruction  in  cookery,  needlework, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  home  nursing,  laundry  work,  and  domestic 
economy.  In  Manchester  more  advanced  courses  are  offered  in  the 
Central  Evening  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  which  has  recently 
been  established.  The  complete  two  years'  course  of  this  school 
leads  up  to  the  housewife's  diploma.  Besides  the  ordinary  courses, 
there  are  short  courses  in  first  aid  to  the  injured,  sick  nursing,  design, 
leather  work,  pottery  painting,  raffia  and  basketwork,  and  gym- 
nastics. 

The  art  and  handicraft  courses,  which  necessarily  appeal  to  fewer 
students,  are  not  provided  in  the  evening  continuation  schools,  and 
in  Liverpool  are  given  only  in  the  Central  School  of  Art.  In  Man- 
chester a  few  branch  schools  are  opened  in  these  subjects,  which  are 
continued  to  an  advanced  stage  in  the  Municipal  School  of  Art. 
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There  are,  in  addition,  special  courses  for  teachers,  for  students  pr^ 
paring  for  the  civil-service  examinations,  or  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tions to  the  universities.  Except  to  some  small  extent  in  London, 
there  has  not  been  developed  a  system  of  public  lectures  of  a  general 
character. 

In  London  the  organization  of  the  evening-school  woi^  does  not 
provide  for  the  same  coordination  with  branch  and  central  institu- 
tions as  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  Owing  to  the  area  to  be  cov- 
ered and  the  distance,  such  a  scheme  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
for  London.  But  the  absence  of  coordination  does  not  exclude  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  instruction  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  needs 
of  a  large  population  may  demand.  There  are  the  ordinary  evening 
schools,  the  large  majority  of  them  free,  which  offer  general,  literary 
and  commercial,  art,  manual  instruction,  domestic  subjects,  and 
physical-training  courses.  The  science  and  art  and  commercial  cen- 
ters provide  instruction  in  the  ordinary  and  higher  branches  of  com- 
mercial subjects,  in  foreign  languages,  in  introductory  science  and  art 
subjects,  and  general  courses  in  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  most 
successful  part  of  the  London  evening  work  is  probably  that  which 
is  done  in  the  technical  institutions,  in  which  the  work  ranges  from 
the  training  of  the  artisan  to  research  work  of  university  standard.^ 

The  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  are  drawn  partly  from  the  day 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  partly  from  those 
engaged  in  professional,  commercial,  and  industrial  pursuits.  The 
adult  student  seems  to  have  greater  confidence  in  the  teacher  who  is 
practically  engaged  during  the  day  in  applying  the  knowledge  on 
the  subject  which  he  teaches,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
teaching  of  men  of  this  type  is  more  Uving  aild  effective  than  of  the 
man  who  only  has  a  book  knowledge  of  his  subject.  It  is  also 
objected  that  the  professional  teachers  of  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  do  not  vary  their  methods  of  instruction  suj£ciently  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  evening  students,  and  th^e  is  undoubtedly 
need  for  a  specialized  evening-school  pedagogy. 

The  work  of  the  evening  schools  is  tested  annuaUy  by  examinations 
conducted  by  the  local  education  authorities  and  numerous  external 
bodies.  The  Board  of  Education  conducts  examinations  in  science 
and  art  subjects,  in  which  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  is 
also  interested.  In  commercial  and  ordinary  subjects  there  are 
examinations  by  the  royal  society  of  arts,  the  London  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  national  union  of  teachers,  and  the  union  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  institutes.  Each  of  these  bodies  awards  prizes 
and  certificates  to  the  successful  students. 

The  London  system  of  continuation  education  is  to  be  revised  for 
the  coming  session,   1913-14,  with  a  view  to  better  coordination, 

1  See  L.  C.  C.  educatkm  committee.    Report  on  eight  years  of  technical  and  continuation  schools  (mo6t^ 
oveniQg  work),  1912 
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such  as  prevaik  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  small,  struggling 
schools  are  to  be  abolished  entirely.  The  main  lines  of  instruction 
are  to  be  conmaercial,  technical,  art,  domestic,  women's  trades,  and 
nonvocational  subjects.  The  schools  are  in  future  to  be  known  as 
''institutes,"  with  junior  and  senior  branches  thoroughly  coordi- 
nated. Thus,  there  are  to  be  junior  and  senior  commercial  institutes 
leading  up  to  the  most  advanced  work  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics or  the  Gty  of  London  College,  which  is  to  be  reorganized. 
The  junior  technical  institutes  are  to  be  linked  up  with  the  poly- 
technics, technical  institutes,  and  university  colleges;  and  the  same 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  in  other  departments  where  possible. 
The  principals  of  the  higher  institutes  are  to  have  power  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  junior  institutes,  while  the  coordination  is 
to  be  promoted  by  regular  conferences  between  those  in  charge  of 
evening  work  in  each  locality.  A  new  departure  will  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  full-time  responsible  teachers,  devoting  their  attention  only 
to  evening  work.  The  present  system  of  half-time  res{>onsible 
teachers,  working  in  day  and  evening  schools,  is  also  to  be  retained. 
Provision  will  continue  to  be  made  for  special  classes  apart  from 
the  regular  courses  of  the  institutes. 

If  a  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  respecting  the  present  sys- 
tem of  evening  schools,  it  would  seem  that  the  maximum  of  success 
with  the  existing  organization  has  been  attained.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  pessimism  among  those  who  are  devoting  themselves  as 
teachers  or  organizers  to  the  work.  The  greatest  success  is  achieved 
with  what  may  be  called  the  ''bread-and-butter*'  subjects,  those  sub- 
jects which  help  the  student  to  obtain  promotion  or  higher  wages. 
This  success  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
subjects  are  taught  by  ''practical"  men,  but  the  utilitarian 
reason  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The  failure  of  the  purely 
educational  or  cultural  subjects  is  due  in  the  main  to  an 
absence  of  appreciation  of  their  value,  although  i>oor  and  life- 
less teaching  may  also  be  contributory.  Further  experiment  with 
teaching  methods  suited  to  adolescents  and  adults  is  necessary  if 
success  is  to  be  attained  in  the  cultural  subjects.  In  this  connection 
the  valuable  contribution  to  this  side  of  the  subject  made  by  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association  should  bfe  mentioned.  Consider- 
able success  has  been  attained  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  associa- 
tion to  workingmen  by  a  combination  of  the  lecture  and  discussion 
method,  or  what  is  known  in  American  universities  as  the  "practi- 
cum"  method.  At  present  the  cost  of  evening  schools,  except  in  the 
large  central  schools,  tends  to  be  too  expensive,  since  classes  are  con- 
tinued when  the  numbers  drop  to  as  low  as  six  or  nine.  An  appeal 
to  ratepayers  and  employers,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  finance, 
may  help  to  make  the  evening  schools  more  popular.     Internal 
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reforms  more  along  the  lines  of  vocational  differentiation,  as  in 
Munich,  may  also  serve  to  attract  some  of  those  who  at  present 
remain  aloof.  But  in  the  end  some  method  of  compulsion  will  have 
to  be  introduced  making  it  compulsory  for  young  persons  up  to  a 
certain  age  to  attend  a  continuation  school  and  for  employers  to 
permit  those  of  theu-  yoiuig  employees  who  desire  to  do  so  to  attend 
a  continuation  school  without  the  difficulties  which  exist  at  present. 
Whether  a  system  of  day  continuation  schools  can  be  introduced 
without  considerable  opposition  is  open  to  much  doubt,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day  language  classes  in  Liverpool  would  warrant  an  ex- 
tension of  the  experiment  in  other  subjects. 

The  direction  of  legislation  of  the  future  is  indicated  by  the  Con- 
tinuation Schools  Bill,  a  private  bill  recently  presented  to  Parliament. 
Its  objects  are  to  make  attendance  at  day  schools  compulsory  for  all 
children  up  to  the  age  of  14,  and  attendance  at  day  continuation 
schools  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
who  are  not  being  educated  elsewhere.  A  minimum  attendance  of 
eight  hours  a  week  is  demanded,  and  employers  are  to  be  compelled 
to  allow  the  attendance  of  employees  of  the  prescribed  ages.  The 
continuation  schools  are  to  be  free,  and  the  work  is  to  be  organized 
along  the  lines  of  the  Munich  continuation  schools.  Local  educa- 
tion authorities  will  be  allowed  to  associate  with  them  local  employ- 
ers to  advise  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  system. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT. 

Still  another  form  of  activity  which  is  indicative  of  the  broader 
conception  of  the  State's  duty  to  its  children,  and  indirectly  for  its 
own  welfare,  is  the  national  organization  of  agencies  concerned  with 
the  finding  of  employment  for  children  on  leaving  school.  The  ques- 
tion of  juvenile  employment  was  forced  on  public  attention  some 
five  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the 
prevailing  unemployment.  Voluntary  agencies  had  long  existed  in 
the  larger  centers  with  the  object  of  advising  and  giving  informa- 
tion to  juveniles  on  matters  affecting  their  future  occupations,  and 
some  of  these  also  gave  assistance  in  the  finding  of  suitable  employ- 
ment. More  recently  several  local  authorities  had  established  em- 
ployment agencies  or  conmiittees  in  connection  with  their  education 
departments.  Of  these  perhaps  the  best  known  schemes  were  those 
of  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh.  When,  in  1909,  the  establishment 
of  national  labor  bureaus  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  there  was  a 
general  recognition  of  the  importance  of  special  provision  for  finding 
suitable  employment  for  children  leaving  school.  It  was  realized 
at  the  same  time  that  the  question  of  juvenile  employment  involved 
broader  issues  than  the  mere  finding  of  employment,  and  that  the 
juvenile  labor  bureaus,  whatever  their  form  might  be,  would  have 
to  assume  duties  as  much  educational  as  economic.  The  inquiries 
into  unemployment  had  revealed  the  great  amount  of  evil  caused  by 
ill-considered  entry  into  "blind  alley''  occupations  which  was  due 
to  the  absence  of  any  agency  for  giving  vocational  guidance.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  task  of  juvenile  labor  bureaus  is  no  less 
educational,  for  they  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  advise  attendance 
at  evening  and  other  continuation  schools,  if  only  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  Finally,  there  is  the  duty  of  collecting  information  on 
local  trades  and  industries  for  young  people,  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, prospects  and  wages,  information  which  would  offer  a 
basis  for  vocational  guidance.  In  placing  the  labor  bureaus  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  education  authorities  there  is  the  further 
gain  that  the  information  of  the  teachers  and  the  reports  of  the 
medical  oflBicers  are  at  their  disposal.  By  those  who  support  the 
juvenile  departments  of  the  national  labor  exchanges  it  is  argued 
tliat  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  work  are  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  labor  market,  the  prospects  held  out  by  the  different 
trades  and  industries,  and  the  modes  of  entering  them.  Further, 
it  is  held  that  the  national  system  secures  unity  both  for  purposes 
of  registration  and  the  distribution  of  information. 

The  labor  exchanges  act,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  labor 
exchanges  for  adults,  was  passed  in  1909.     Early  in  1910  the  board 
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of  trade,  wliich  was  charged  with  the  control  of  the  labor  exchanges, 
published  rules  r^^ating  the  relations  between  the  labor  exclianges 
and  juvenile  appUcants  for  employment.  There  was  thus  estab- 
Uslied  a  system,  under  the  administration  of  the  board  of  trade, 
which  was  adopted  by  several  local  authorities.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  the  education  (Choice  of  Employment)  act  was  passed, 
which  empowered  county  councils  and  county  boroughs,  as  local 
education  authorities — 

to  make  arrangemeDte,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  giving 
to  boys  and  girls  under  17  years  of  age  assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable 
employment,  by  means  of  the  collection  and  the  commnnication  of  information  and 
the  furnishing  of  advice. 

Local  authorities  other  than  those  mentioned  above  were  also 
given  power  to  cooperate  in  the  scheme  with  county  coimcils.  The 
expenses  for  working  the  scheme  could  be  raised  out  of  the  educa- 
tion rate.  This  act  accordingly  set  up  a  second  system  under  the 
administration  of  the  Board  of  Eklucation,  and  local  authorities 
were  left  to  decide  which  of  the  two  they  would  adopt. 

The  board  of  trade  scheme  provides  for  the  establishment,  where 
juvenile  labor  exchanges  are  organized  under  its  r^ulations,  of  special 
advisory  committees.  The  committees  include  persons  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  education  and  young  people,  and  representatives  of  employers 
and  workpeople.  A  chairman  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade, 
while  the  official  in  charge  of  the  local  labor  exdiange  and  His  Maj- 
esty's inspectors  are  permitted  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  duty  of  these  special  advisory  committees  is  to  ad- 
vise in  the  management  of  the  juvenile  exchange,  and  to  give  advice 
and  information  on  the  choice  of  employment  to  boys  and  girls  and 
their  parents.  Such  information  is  supplied  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  committee,  without  attaching  any  to  the  board  of  trade  or  the 
labor  exchange.  Local  authorities  adopting  this  scheme  are  invited 
and  encouraged  to  organize  bodies  of  voluntary  workers  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  plan  of  utilizing  the  national  labor  exchanges 
for  purposes  of  juvenile  employment  has  been  adopted  by  the  London 
County  Council.  For  this  object  the  board  of  trade  in  1910  ap- 
pointed the  London  juvenile  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  30 
members,  of  whom  6  were  nominated  by  the  London  County 
Council.  Besides  this  central  committee,  local  advisory  comimit- 
tees  were  appointed  in  connection  with  the  exchanges.  In  addition, 
the  children's  care  committees  and  the  local  associations  of  care 
committees,  established  by  the  London  County  Council,  undertake 
to  secure  information  on  the  qualifications  of  the  children  leaving 
school  and  their  home  conditions,  and  to  carry  on  some  supervision 
of  the  young  employees.  The  business  of  the  care  committee  is 
to  advise  and  guide.  The  local  advisory  committees  secure  the 
information  on  employment,  introduce  the  applicants  to  suitable 
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openings,  and  supervise  their  progress  at  work.  As  the  system  has 
only  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  judge 
of  its  success.  And  in  any  case  London  offers  an  area  full  of  difl&- 
culties  in  the  matter  of  juvenile  employment  which  do  not  beset 
the  problem  in  other  and  smaller  towns.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
about  one-third  of  the  children  leaving  elementary  schools  enter 
occupations  which  can  be  called  skilled.  There  are,  however, 
several  organizations  which  are  placing  their  experience  at  the 
service  of  the  authorities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
apprenticeship  and  skilled  employment  associations,  whose  object 
is  the  "promotion  of  thorough  industrial  training  for  boys  and 
girls  by  apprenticeship  and  other  methods,  including  arrangements 
for  attendance  at  trade  schools  and  teclmical  classes";  the  lads'  em- 
ployment committee,  which  not  only  aims  to  find  suitable  employ- 
ment, but  carries  on  a  sjrstem  of  aftercare  through  the  lads*  brigades 
and  clubs;  and  the  Mansion  House  advisory  committee  of  associations 
for  boys,  representing  brigade,  scouts,  and  clubs,  which  aims  to  popu- 
larize the  labor  exchanges  and  to  encourage  attendance  at  a  continua- 
tion school,  and  joining  one  or  other  of  the  boys'  associations. 

The  system  under  the  education  (Choice  of  Employment)  act, 
1910,  is  regulated  by  a  "Memorandum  with  regard  to  cooperation 
between  labor  exchanges  and  local  education  authorities  exercising 
their  powers  under  the  education  (Choice  of  Employment)  act, 
1910,"  issued  by  the  board  of  trade  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
Where  the  board  of  trade  has  already  appointed  special  advisory 
committees  in  connection  with  labor  exchanges,  local  authorities 
are  not  to  use  the  powers  given  by  the  above  act.  Otherwise  local 
education  authorities  may  appoint  subcommittees  consisting  of 
representatives  of  industry  and  education,  including  teachers,  and 
voluntary  workers.  'Hie  executive  work  is  to  be  conducted  by  a 
specially  appointed  officer.  Provision  must  be  made  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  local  organizations  and  the  national  labor  ex- 
changes, and,  where  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  one  central  office 
should  be  opened  for  both.  In  any  case,  applications  for  employ- 
ment and  notices  of  vacancies  should  be  available  for  the  use  of 
both  bodies.  Where  differences  arise,  the  decision  is  to  rest  with  the 
local  education  authority's  officer  in  the  case  of  children  at  school  and 
for  six  months  after  leaving,  and  in  all  other  cases  with  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  labor  exchange.  The  duty  of  the  juvenile  employ- 
ment committees  Mid  their  executive  officers  includes  the  registra- 
tion of  applicants,  advice  to  applicants,  efforts  to  extend  the  period 
of  education,  to  make  pupils  acquainted  with  the  local  education 
facilities,  to  recommend  attendance  at  evening  and  continuation 
schools,  and  to  secure  employment  suitable  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  applicants,  not  necessarily  offering  large  wages,  but  holding 
out  prospects  of  training  and  permanent  employment. 
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The  Liverpool  education  committee  has  established  a  juvenile 
employment  exchange  imder  this  act.  The  exchange  is  xmder  the 
management  of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  following  members: 
Eight  members  of  the  Liverpool  education  committee,  six  teachers 
elected  by  the  head  teachers  of  all  senior  departments  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  principals  of  mixed  schools,  the  director  of  edur 
cation,  the  clerk  for  elementary  education,  the  senior  inspector  and 
inspectress,  the  superintendent  of  attendance  oflB.cers,  two  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  two  of  trades  imions,  three  managers  of 
schools  nominated  by  the  education  committee,  two  persons  with 
special  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subject,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  local  labor  exchanges  or  his  representative.  The  H.  M. 
inspector  of  schools  of  the  district  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
committee.  Rooms  for  the  administration  of  the  exchange  have  been 
provided  in  the  education  offices.  The  work  is  under  the  charge  of 
an  official  appointed  by  the  education  committee.  It  was  intended 
that  an  officer  of  the  local  labor  exchange  should  be  associated  with 
him,  but  this  scheme  for  cooperation  has,  up  to  the  present,  not  proved 
successful.  But  it  is  open  to  this  officer  to  be  present  at  interviews 
between  applicants  and  the  conmoiittee's  officer  and  to  consult  the 
registers  kept  at  the  juvenile  employment  exchange.  Each  elemen- 
tary school  serves  as  a  suboffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  care  committees  also  undertake  to  place  the  parents  and  children 
in  touch  with  the  exchange.  An  advisory  committee  of  employers 
representing  30  associations,  trades,  and  professions  has  been  formed 
and  assists  in  collecting  information.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
exchange  is  assisted  by  a  male  and  female  visitor  and  a  clerk.  The 
head  teachers  and  their  assistants  are  associated  in  this  work  both 
for  purposes  of  registration  and  securing  employment.  About  six 
weeks  before  the  date  of  leaving,  the  head  teachers  invite  the  parents 
of  their  pupils  to  meet  them  at  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  an  inter- 
view, at  which,  if  possible,  the  parents  are  induced  to  retain  their 
children  longer  at  school,  or  the  future  of  the  children  is  discussed. 
The  accompanying  letter  is  given  to  the  boys  and  a  similar  one  with 
the  necessary  modifications  to  girls: 

LETTER  TO  BOYS. 

CITY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Education  Officbs, 
14  Sir  Thomas  Street,  Liverpool. 

JTTVENILE  EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE. 

1 .  The  Juvenile  Employment  Committee  learn  that  you  will  shortly  be  leaving 
school.  They  hope  that,  with  your  parents'  help  and  approval,  you  have  found,  or 
will  find,  some  suitable  employment  to  go  to.  The  choice  of  this  is  very  important/or 
you.  It  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  find  a  situation,  but  if  it  is  one  which  will  only 
employ  you  for  two  or  three  years,  without  any  prospects  of  improving  your  poflition 
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afterwards,  you  should  not- take  it  until  you  have  your  teacher's  advice  about  it. 
Your  teacher  may  be  able  to  assist  you,  or  will  perhaps  advise  you  to  come  to  the 
Committee's  Offices  (at  the  address  you  will  see  at  the  top  of  this  letter)  and  get 
advice  there,  which  will  be  gladly  given  you.  Do  not  decide  in  a  hurry;  very  many 
boys  and  girls  have  done  that  and  regretted  it  all  their  lives  afterwards.  You  are 
not  old  enough,  and  you  have  not  experience  enough,  to  decide  for  yourself;  so  talk 
over  what  you  will  do,  first  with  yoiu*  parents,  then  with  your  teacher,  and  then,  if 
you  like,  at  the  Committee's  Office.  The  Committee  often  hear  of  situations  vacant. 
Of  these  they  keep  a  list,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  might  suit  you  if  employment  is 
not  found  for  you  in  any  other  way. 

2.  Important  considerations  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  are  these:  You  have  to  think 
of  the  future  and  not  merely  of  the  present;  the  man  who  knows  a  trade  has  always  a 
better  chance  of  success  than  one  who  is  entirely  unskilled,  and  often  a  better  chance 
than  a  clerk  in  an  office. 

3.  Remember,  too,  that  the  boy  who  works  cheerfully  and  with  iivdustry  has  the  best 
chance  of  getting  on.    Always  be  ready  to  do  a  little  more  than  you  are  asked. 

4.  Do  not  give  up  one  situation  until  you  have  got  a  better  one.  If  you  are  in  a  diffi- 
culty your  former  teacher,  or  the  Committee's  Officer  at  Sir  Thomas  Street,  will  be 
willing  to  advise  and  help  you. 

5.  The  Committee  want  you  to  look  upon  them  as  your  friends,  for  they  are  anxious 
to  help  you.  There  is  one  point  to  which  they  would  wish  your  attention  to  be 
specially  drawn.  You  ought  not^  on  leaving  your  day  school,  to  tkinh  that  your  educa- 
tion is  completed,  but  should  seek  to  join  a  suitable  Evening  Continuation  School  in 
your  neighborhood.    About  this  your  teacher  will  advise  you. 

Finally,  remember  that  whatever  others  do  for  you,  you  must  put  your  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

James  G.  Leqqe,  Director  of  Education. 

Cards,  of  which  copies  are  given  (pp.  157, 158),  are  filled  in  with  in- 
formation which  will  assist  the  oflBicer  of  the  exchange,  whether  the 
parents  already  have  some  employment  in  view  or  whether  they  desire 
the  assistance  of  the  exchange.  At  the  interview  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  importance  of  securing  employment  which  holds  out  prospects 
for  the  future  rather  than  high  wages  in  the  immediate  present.  The 
establishment  of  the  exchange  is  not  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
cooperation  between  teachers  and  employers  which  formerly  existed 
in  many  instances,  but  a  card  must  be  filed  at  the  exchange  giving 
information  about  every  child  leaving  school.  Where  neither  the 
parents  nor  the  teachers  know  of  suitable  openings,  the  parents  are 
advised  to  call  at  the  exchange  with  their  children,  taking  the  nomi- 
nation cards,  medical  report  cards,  and  testimonials  from  the  head 
teacher.  At  the  exchange  the  officer  endeavors  to  discover  whether 
the  applicants  have  the  qualifications  for  the  employment  selected  by 
them,  and  explains  the  conditions,  wages,  prospects,  etc.,  attaching 
thereto,  and  if  suitable  vacancies  exist,  the  applicants  are  sent  to 
interview  the  employers. 

If  there  are  no  suitable  openings  at  the  moment,  notice  is  sent 
when  they  occur.  The  exchange  keeps  in  touch  with  young  persons 
in  employment  up  to  the  age  of  17,-  and  with  their  employers,  and 
endeavors  with  their  cooperation  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
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employees  at  continuation  schools  or  technical  classes,  on  which 
information  is  given  by  the  head  teachers  as  children  leave  school. 
Through  the  employers'  advisory  committee  and  voluntary  agencies, 
the  exchange  has  so  far  been  successful  in  obtaining  information  of 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  giving  vocational 
guidance,  an  inquiry  has  been  conducted  into  the  nature  of  the  open- 
ings for  juvenile  labor  in  Liverpool.  On  the  basis  of  this  inquiry  it 
is  hoped  to  issue  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  others  who 
have  to  advise  young  persons  on  the  selection  of  occupations,  similar 
to  the  well-known  "Trades  for  London  Boys,"  and  "Trades  for 
London  Girb. " 

About  40  local  education  authorities,  including  Manchester 
recently,  have  up  to  the  present  adopted  schemes  similar  to  that  of 
Liverpool  under  the  education  (choice  of  employment)  act.  This 
system  has  the  advantage  over  that  operated  under  the  board  <rf 
trade  in  being  thoroughly  coordinated  with  the  educational  sj^stems. 
It  does  not  involve  a  sudden  breach  with  the  influences  under  which 
the  children  have  been  brought  up  and  secures  after-care  by  the 
same  authorities,  at  any  rate  where  care  committees  have  been 
established,  as  have  supervised  their  social  welfare  during  their 
school  career.  It  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  being  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  impress  the  young  persons  with  the  value 
of  further  education.  And,  lastly,  since  the  employment  exchanges 
under  this  act  and  the  school  medical  service  are  parts  of  the  same 
educational  system,  the  medical  reports,  especially  of  the  results 
of  the  inspection  of  leavers,  which  are  otherwise  of  a  confidential 
nature,  can  be  made  accessible  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  exchange. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  board  of  education  (see  An.  Rep.  of 
Chief  Med.  Of.,  1911,  pp.  245-267)  has  laid  special  stress  on  the 
medical  examination  of  children  about  to  leave  school  and  has 
suggested  that  their  particular  needs  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  school  medical  officer.  The  juvenile  employment  exchange  can 
thus  endeavor  to  provide  occupations  for  which  applicants  are  not 
only  educationally,  but  also  physically,  fitted.  The  difficulty  of 
transferring  the  records  of  the  juvenile  employment  exchanges  to 
the  national  labor  exchanges,  when  boys  and  girb  reach  the  age  of 
17,  is  not  so  insuperable  as  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  the  advantages 
of  this  system.  One  difficulty,  however,  does  remain,  and  that  is 
the  finding  of  suitable  employment  for  the  boy  and  girl,  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  so  poorly  clothed  that  they  hesitate  to 
approach  the  exchanges  or  can  not,  when  they  have  applied,  be 
presented  for  suitable  employment.  But  here  again  the  system 
under  the  local  authorities  for  education  is  superior,  in  that  it 
secures  the  cooperation  of  teachers,  school  managers,  and  care  com- 
mittees, who  deal  with  such  cases  in  all  the  poorer  schools. 
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Act,  labor  exchanges,  151-152. 

Act  of  1902,  provisions  r^;arding  education,  10-12,  21. 

Administration  of  education,  7-20. 

Artisans,  training,  65. 

Attendance,  school.    See  School  attendance. 

Backward  children,  classes,  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  30-31. 

Bin^trSimon  tests,  118. 

Board  of  education,  England  and  Wales,  functions,  8-10. 

Care  committees,  21-25. 

Central  schools,  126-140. 

Children,  employment,  151-158;  exceptional  capacity,  32;  necessitous,  provisions  for 

in  Liverpool,  24-25. 
Children's  Happy  Evenings  Association,  114-115. 
Civics,  teaching,  50. 

Classification  and  coordination  of  schools,  26-32. 
Clinic,  dental,  Liverpool,  89. 
Coeducation,  26-27. 

Commercial  education,  evening  schools,  146-149. 
Commercial  schools,  Manchester,  142. 

Committees,  education,  power,  11-12.  ^ 

Compulsory  school  attendance,  33-36. 

Continuation  schools,  legislation,  150;  London,  148-149.    See  also  Evening  schools. 
Coordination  of  schools,  31-32. 
Country  holiday  schools,  109-110. 

County  council,  London,  administration  of  education,  11-20. 
Courses  of  study,  central  school,  131-140;  elementary  schools,  45-52;  evening  schools. 

145-147;  infant  schools,  40-41;  open-air  school,  Woolwich,  106.  • 

Dancing,  instruction,  72. 
Defectives,  mental,  118-125. 
Dental  clinic,  Liverpool,  89. 

Domestic  science,  central  schools,  136;  teaching,  65-70. 
Drawing,  teaching,  50-51. 
Elementary  schools,  43-55;  types,  26. 
Employment,  children,  151-158. 

England  and  Wales,  board  of  education,  central  authority,  8-10. 
English,  teaching,  47-^8. 
Evening  Play  Centers  Committee,  work,  1 14. 
Evening  schools,  141-150. 
Feeding,  necessitous  children,  9^95. 
Freedom,  principle  of,  in  English  system  of  education,  7-8. 
Games,  organized,  70-74. 

Geography,  teaching,  47-48,  53.    Sec  also  School  excursions. 
Grants  to  education.  Government,  14-16. 
Handwork,  instruction,  59-65. 
Happy  evening  centers,  114-115. 
History,  teaching,  50. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasMngton^  Septemher  2J,  1913. 

Sir:  The  wealth,  property,  and  contentment  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Denmark  are  known  to  all  the  world.  Students  in  Denmark 
and  elsewhere  familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  the  country  assert 
that  these  are  due  directly  and  almost  wholly  to  the  character  and 
universality  of  Danish  rural  education.  Probably  no  other  country 
has  succeeded  so  well  in  adapting  the  work  of  its  rural  schools  to  the 
needs  of  its  rural  population.  The  methods  by  which  this  has  been 
done  and  the  results  obtained  contain  valuable  lessons  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  improvement  and  redirection  of  the 
rural  schools  constitute  just  now  the  most  important  problem  of 
statesmanship.  For  this  reason  I  detailed  last  winter  and  spring 
three  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Mr.  Harold  W.  Foght, 
specialist  in  rural  education,  and  William  H.  Smith,  of  Mississippi, 
and  Lloyd  L.  Friend,  of  West  Virginia,  special  collaborators  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  to  go  to  Denmark  and  make  a  first-hand  study 
of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  rural  schools  and  report  on  the 
same.  The  accompanying  manuscript  outlining  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  rural  Denmark  constitutes  the  first  section  of  the  report.  I 
recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Three  or  four  other  sections,  now  in  preparation,  will  give 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  several  parts  of  this  system.  The 
several  parts  of  the  complete  report  will,  I  believe,  constitute  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  rural  education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comrmasioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  first-hand  investigation  of  Danish 
rural  life  and  rural  schools.  Several  months  were  spent  in  the  field 
studying  conditions  as  they  actually  exist,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
studies  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  which  was  followed  by  a  similar 
investigation  in  Funen  and  other  important  islands  and,  finally,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 

At  least  the  following  points  were  kept  carefully  in  mind  through- 
out the  work:  (1)  Present-day  status  of  Danish  rural  life  and  its 
probable  relation  to  the  existing  school  system;  (2)  the  efficiency  and 
interrelation  of  the  elementary  rural  school,  the  folk  high  school, 
the  local  agricultural  school,  and  other  similar  schools;  and  (8)  ways 
in  which  schools  in  the  United  States  may  profit  from  the  older  well- 
tried  Danish  system. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  the  schools  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  work. 
The  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  school  architecture, 
teacher  living,  and  the  like,  of  the  elementary  schools  furnished 
ample  materials  for  study  in  these  schools.  In  a  similar  way  the 
authorities  of  the  folk  high  schools  and  local  agricultural  schools 
offered  the  investigator  every  assistance,  permitting  him  to  attend  the 
classroom  exercises,  lectures,  and  evening  "  voluntaries,''  to  eat  at  the 
common  tables  with  the  students,  and  room  at  the  student  dormi- 
tories. Finally,  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  mingling  with  the 
rural  folk  getting  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  schools  to  agri- 
culture and  national  life. 

A  general  acknowledgment  is  due  Danish  Government  officials, 
school  inspectors,  and  teachers  who  showed  a  imiform  interest  in  the 
investigation  and  lent  their  assistance  through  books,  records,  and 
statistics.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  the  following  gentlemen 
for  special  guidance  on  trips  of  observation,  for  the  use  of  school 
materials,  photographs,  etc. :  Hon.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  American 
minister  to  Denmark;  His  Excellency  Jacob  Appel,  minister  of  edu- 
cation and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  His  Excellency  Anders  Nielsen,  min- 
ister of  agriculture;  Secretary  Ejiud  Valloe,  deputy  in  the  ministry 
of  agriculture ;  Department  Chief  V.  Aagesen,  department  of  educa- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  affairs;  Mr.  lb  Windfeld,  secretary  of  the 
bureau  of  agricultural  economics;  Hon.  M.  P.  Blem,  president  of 
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Danish  credit  societies;  Profe.  Kolpin  Ravn  and  A.  W.  Morkeberg, 
of  the  royal  veterinary  and  agricultural  institute ;  State  "Consulents  " 
Axel  Appel  and  K.  Hansen;  Director  Christian  Dalgas,  of  the 
Danish  Heather  Association ;  Folk  High-School  Principals  and  Pro- 
fessors N.  J.  Nielsen-Klodskov,  H.  A.  and  H.  Bosendal,  J.  J.  Hansen, 
Thomas  Bredsdorff,  Holger  Bredtrup,  Poul  Hansen,  P.  C.  Davidsen, 
J.  K.  Jensen,  H.  C.  Nielsen-Svinninge,  Th.  Madsen-Mygdal,  Alfred 
Poulsen,  and  Jakob  E.  Lange;  and,  finally,  the  following  teachers  of 
elementary  rural  schools:  Messrs.  Hindse-Nielsen,  P.  J.  Winther, 
Anders  Andersen,  J.  Hasseriis,  and  Johan  Egeberg. 

H.W.  F. 
August  i,  1913. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  RURAL  DENMARK. 


I.   HISTORY    OF    RURAL    DEVELOPMENT    DURING 
RECENT  YEARS. 

Denmark:  The  land  and  the  people. — Denmark  is  a  small  country, 
embracing,  all  told,  some  14,848  square  miles,  cut  by  arms  of  the 
ocean  into  one  prominent  peninsula  and  more  than  500  islands,  some 
of  which  are  mere  sand  bars  of  little  economic  value.  It  has  con- 
siderably less  than  one-half  the  area  of  Maine,  much  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  Missouri,  and  about  one-eighteenth  that  of  Texas. 
The  country  forms  a  part  of  the  north  European  lowland  and  is 
marked  for  its  low  rise  above  the  sea  level — the  average  elevation 
being,  indeed,  only  about  95  feet.  The  surface  soil  is,  on  the  whole, 
light  and  in  some  regions  very  poor.  It  comprises  in  the  main  mo- 
raine clays,  strong  in  lime  and  mixed  with  pebbles,  moraine  sands, 
and,  in  central  Jutland,  great  stretches  of  heather  sands  belonging  to 
the  glacial  period.  Of  more  recent  origin  are  the  peat  bogs  to  be 
found  throughout  the  islands,  the  marshlands  rising  out  of  the  sea 
near  Ribe,  and  the  sand  formations  along  the  northwestern  shores 
of  Jutland. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Denmark  has  been  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  any  great  agricultural  riches.  The  soil  as  it 
appears  to-day  is  made  soil — the  results  of  scientific  application  of 
fertilizers,  of  drainage,  and  of  irrigation. 

The  climate,  while  never  extremely  cold,  is  rather  inhospitable. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  excessive  damp  and  chilly  winds  blowing 
from  the  ocean.  Th^  average  precipitation  is  24.94  inches.  Fog 
prevails  94  days  out  of  the  year,  and  Copenhagen — in  a  favored  loca- 
tion— ^has  only  50  days  of  sunshine  annually.  As  a  result  of  this  it 
is  often  difficult  to  save  the  crops,  and  the  cattle  must  be  stall-fed 
9  months  out  of  the  year. 

The  total  population  is  (1911)  2,759,000.  Of  this,  61  per  cent  is 
rural.  One  hundred  years  ago  Denmark  was  practically  all  devoted 
to  agriculture.  In  1801  the  country  districts  numbered  733,000  peo- 
ple, while  the  capital  and  the  provincial  towns  numbered  102,000  and 
94,000,  respectively.  By  degrees,  as  the  industrial  spirit  seized  the 
country,  the  capital  and  provincial  towns  began  to  outgrow  the  rural 
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districts.    This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  annual  increase  per  10,000  persons : 

Annual  increase  of  population  per  10,000, 


Ptriods. 

C^pttaL 

Provin- 

oial 
towns. 

RuraL 

Total 

1801-1840 

48 
190 
326 
250 
152 

112 
177 
230 
252 
110 

85 
82 
21 
28 
99 

79 

1840-1880 

72 

188(M8fO, 

C7 

I8oa-igoi 

61 

1001-1906 

« 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  city  tide  grew  rapidly  till  the  close  of  the 
eighties,  which  period  also  marked  the  lowest  ebb  in  rural  growth. 
The  decade  from  1880  to  1890  was  noted  by  great  distress  in  the  rural 
communities,  and  resulted  in  Denmark's  largest  emigration  to  the 
United  States.  With  1890,  when  cooperative  enterprise  got  its  first 
real  hold  upon  the  farm  population,  the  tide  began  to  turn  again,  and 
the  cities  ceased  their  rapid  strides,  while  the  rural  districts  jumped 
in  1901-1906  from  28  per  10,000  to  99  per  10,000.  Since  then  the 
rural  districts  have,  according  to  unofficial  figures,  passed  back  from 
60  per  cent  to  61  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

This  ^ift  in  rural  and  city  population  is  interesting  and  significant 
when  compared  with  figures  from  the  United  States  census.  In  1790 
the  United  States  was  provincial,  96.6  per  cent  of  the  population  liv- 
ing in  rural  communities;  in  1900,  59.5  per  cent  only  lived  in  farm- 
ing communities;  in  1910  this  had  dwindled  to  53.7  per  cent.  If  the 
census  definition  "  rural "  could  be  limited  to  those  actually  "  rural 
minded,''  instead  of  arbitrarily  calling  all  places  below  2,500  people 
rural,  the  figures  would  be  still  more  marked. 

Rural  Denmark  of  to-day. — ^The  fact  that  the  cityward  tide  has 
been  stemmed  indicates  a  large  degree  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment in  rural  communities.  That  which  ^strikes  the  investigatcM" 
most  forcibly  is  the  uniformly  intensive  and  highly  scientific  agricul- 
ture. The  sloughs  and  marshes  have  been  drained,  the  sand  dunes 
have  been  checked,  and  the  heather  reforested.  The  fields  and  mead- 
ows are  kept  in  a  high  state  of  production  through  careful  tilling  and 
fertilization.  The  great  macadamized  turnpikes,  winding  through 
the  landscape  wherever  needed,  further  emphasize  a  marked  stability 
and  permanence  in  rural  life.  No  one  thing  has  played  a  greater 
part  in  this  prosperity  than  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  prevails 
on  every  side.  C!ooperative  stores,  dairies,  bacon  "factories,''  ^g 
export  associations,  and  credit  societies  for  assisting  small  holdeis 
control  practically  the  entire  agricultural  output  and  beccun^  ^^ 
means  of  economic  independence. 
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From  the  social  point  of  view  also  the  Danish  country  folk  are 
fortunately  situated.  Their  important  institutions  have  been  able  to 
withstand  any  and  all  inroads  made  by  the  cities.  Strong  churches 
and  schools  in  charge  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  work, 
numerous  social  and  educational  organizations  reaching  out  in  exten- 
sion work  from  the  folk  high  schools  and  agricultural  schools,  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  associations  for  the  young  men,  and  "  skyttef oren- 
inger  '*  (expanded  shooting  clubs)  for  the  older  men  all  tend  to  hold 
the  rural  people  together  in  a  contented  agricultural  life. 

The  Danish  farmer  has  the  right  outlook  on  life.  He  does  not  con- 
sider farm  life  as  complementary  to  city  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  does  not  alone  produce  his  own  crops,  but  he  markets  them  as  well. 
Of  recent  years  he  has  entered  politics,  and  he  now  controls  the 
National  Rigsdag.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  prime  minister,  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  minister  of  education,  and  many  other  Grov- . 
emment  leaders  are  from  the  rural  communities. 

If  <me  should  seek  the  reason  for  this  agricultural  prosperity,  it 
might  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence :  ^'  The  application  of  broad, 
general  intelligence  to  converting  a  poor,  war-crippled  country  into  a 
rich,  happy  one."  Like  so  many  other  countries,  Denmark  had  to  be 
forced  by  adverse  circumstances  to  wake  up  and  come  into  its  own. 
The  spur  was  supplied  through  national  disaster  in  war  and  cruel 
tariff  discrimination. 

Danish  agricultural  evolution. — ^The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury found  Danish  agriculture  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tillable  land  had  become  centered  in  a  strong,  land-holding 
nobility  or  belonged  to  the  Crown.  The  one-time  powerful  free 
landed  peasantry  had  been  diminished  in  the  changeable  times  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  few  still  owned  their  farms.  A  majority  of  the 
peasantry  had  been  forced  into  a  condition  of  serfdom,  under  which 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  estate  where  bom  from  the  age  of 
4  to  85,  and  when  the  period  of  bondage  was  over  such  peasants  were 
by  law  obliged  to  rent  land  lots  from  the  overlords  on  conditions 
practically  unbearable.  They  were  thus  subject  to  Hoveri,  or  working 
a  definite  number  of  days  weekly  on  the  overlords'  estates;  they  had 
to  pay  heavy  tithings  and,  moreover,  lived  under  an  ancient  system 
of  holding  and  working  the  soil  in  common.  To  all  this  was  added 
the  practical  ruin  of  the  live-stock  industry,  which  had  long  been  the 
chief  source  of  export.  This  traffic  suffered  severely  because  of  exor- 
bitant export  duties  and  on  account  of  a  virulent  cattle  plague  that 
swept  the  country. 

Then  came  the  first  great  land  reforms.  In  1781  communism  in 
landholding  was  abandoned;  in  1784  the  great  Crown  estates  were 
parceled  out;  and  in  1788  serfdom  cBme  to  an  end.  Export  duties 
were  lifted  on  com  and  cattle,  and  of  greatest  importance^  perhaps. 
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the  State  established  a  credit  fund  (1786) ,  from  which  deserving  small 
farmers  might  borrow  money  to  improve  their  own  small  holdings. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  period  of  reform,  the  small  holders,  and 
even  the  old  free  peasants,  made  remarkable  progress.  The  public 
schools  were  improved  and  intelligence  extended  rapidly.  Then  came 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  carrying  with  them  widespread  ruin.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  embargoes  on  foodstuffs  were  raised,  grain 
prices  fell  to  below  cost  of  production.  The  period  1823-1825  saw 
a  great  crisis  in  agricultural  affairs.  More  than  one-third  of 'all  the 
big  estates  went  under  the  hammer  and  changed  hands.  The  Gov- 
ernment again  came  to  the  rescue  with  many  new  land  reforms  which 
gave  gradual  relief. 

The  second  great  national  shock  came  through  the  disastrous  Ger- 
man war  of  '64.  At  the  close  of  this  the  country  foimd  itself  com- 
mercially and  agriculturally  paralyzed,  and  the  national  credit  was  at 
low  ebb.  Two  of  the  most  prosperous  provinces  were  lost,  and  the 
nation  sank  into  a  lethargy  of  despair.  But  this  was  the  spur  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  the  great  awakening.  Now  were  heard  the 
voices  of  Denmark's  teachers,  preachers,  poets,  and  economists;  and 
the  people  were  eager  to  listen  and  to  act.  Bishop  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig 
and  Kristen  Kold  began  the  organization  of  the  schools  which  should 
make  better,  more  intelligent,  and  patriotic  farmers ;  Christian  Dalgas 
and  his  coworkers  planted  the  heatherlands  of  Jutland,  drained  the 
bogs,  and  irrigated  the  moors;  C.  F.  Tietgwi  and  men  like  him  organ- 
ized Danish  commerce  and  manufactures;  and  Svend  Hogsbro  and 
others  with  him  drew  the  farmers  into  a  remarkable  ^stem  of  cooper- 
ative buying  and  selling  associations,  which  have  become  the  envy 
and  marvel  of  the  civilized  world.  A  new  era  of  national  prosperity 
began,  in  which  scientific  agriculture  is  the  most  important  factor. 

The  schools^  share  in  this  agricultural  prosperity. — ^A  remarkable 
system  of  rural  schools  must  be  credited  with  a  large  share  in  this 
successful  national  reorganization.  These  are  the  rural  elementary 
schols,  the  folk  high  schools,  the  local  agricultural  schools,  and 
schools  of  household  economics. 

The  rural  elementary  schools  of  Denmark,  while  ever  emphasizing 
a  thoroughness  in  the  fundamental  school  subjects,  have  done  their 
greatest  work  in  the  marked  ability  with  which  they  inculcate  in  their 
pupils  a  love  of  soil  tilling  as  a  life  calling. 

The  folk  high  schools,  which  are  Denmark's  unique  contribution  to 
educational  theory  and  practice,  have  gone  further  by  actually  dis- 
seminating a  peasant  culture  throughout  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties, which  has  freed  the  peasantry  from  city  domination  by  making 
them  think  for  themselves  until  they  now  practically  control  the 
country  both  economically  and  politically.    N.  J.  Melsen-Klodskov, 
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principal  of  one  of  these  schools,  when  asked  how  Denmark  had 
acquired  this  agricultural  prosperity,  exclaimed: 

Enlightenment  has  done  it,  and  first  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  folk  high 
schools,  and  then  the  local  agricultnral  schools.  Wellington  held  "that  Eng- 
land's victories  in  war  and  peace  were  won  on  the  playgrounds  of  Eton  and 
Harrow."  I  beUeve  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  agricultural  victories 
were  won  in  the  schools  established  for  our  grown-up  people. 

Without  question  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  attained  through 
the  folk  high  school  is  the  mutual  trust  that  it  teaches.  This  is 
what  has  made  the  entire  cooperative  movement  possible.  Without 
such  trust  the  farmers'  credit  societies  could  not  exist  nor  cooperative 
bacon  factories  and  dairies  run.  Poul  la  Cour,  the  late  lamented  folk- 
school  leader  at  Askov,  once  said : 

This  development  of  the  character  of,  I  trust,  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  the  finest  result  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools,  and  it  forms  really  the 
basis  for  the  whole  future  development  of  the  nation. 

The  folk  high  schools  do  their  great  work  in  the  building  of  noble 
character  and  in  stimulating  to  a  loftier  idealism.  Still  another  class 
of  Danish  institutions,  under  the  name  of  local  agricultural  schools 
and  schools  of  household  economics,  lay  emphasis  more  particularly 
on  the  theory  of  scientific  agriculture,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  practical  application  of  these  theories  at  home  on  the  farm.  These 
schools  may  be  considered  in  a  way  as  continuation  schools  for  the 
folk  high  schools,  since  practically  all  accredited  agricultural  schools 
demand  attendance  at  one  of  the  former  institutions  as  a  requirement 
for  entrance. 


II.  DANISH  RURAL  SCHOOLS   IN  GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

The  free  elementary  school, — The  scheme  of  education  for  farm 
life  begins  with  the  free  elementary  school,  and  is  thereafter  con- 
tinued part  of  the  time  in  the  classroom  and  part  of  the  time  in 
practical  outside  work  until  all  has  been  mastered  that  is  essential 
to  success  in  agriculture.  The  elementary  school  is  compulsory  from 
the  age  of  7  till  14,  although  most  children  enter  school  at  6.  The 
compulsory-attendance  laws  are  enforced  under  such  rigid  regula- 
tions that  practically  no  children  of  school  age  evade  them.  The 
schools  are  taught  by  mature,  professional  teachers  who  devote 
their  lives  to  work  in  the  country.  The  uniform  thoroughness 
which  marks  the  elementary  rural  school  is  clearly  explainable  in 
well-trained  teachers  of  long  tenure  in  the  same  community.  These 
teachers  are  well  paid  and  content  with  their  lot;  they  rank  high 
socially,  and  in  most  instances  make  use  of  their  opportunities  to 
become  community  leaders  and  organizers.    Under  such  teachers — 
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a  large  majority  of  them  are  men — the  children  complete  the  first 
seven  or  eight  grades  of  school  work,  in  which  great  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  mother  tongue,  mathematics,  and  other  essential  sub- 
jects, together  with  religious  instruction,  nature  study,  music,  and 
gymnastics.  At  14  or  15  years  of  age  most  Danish  children  are 
confirmed  in  the  State  church,  ending  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
so  far  as  free  instruction  is  concerned — a  fact  which  would  seem  a 
great  weakness  in  the  system  were  it  not  for  the  many  Govenmientr 
aided  continuation  schools  apen  to  every  worthy  farm  boy  or  girL 

The  period  of  physical  growth. — After  leaving  the  free  elementary 
schools  a  few  of  the  children  inmiediately  enter  the  Middle  Schools, 
which  are  found  in  every  one  of  the  oi^nized  towns,  and  those 
children  eventually  make  their  way  throu^  the  Gymnasia  and  Real 
Skoler  to  the  National  University  or  the  National  Polytechnic 
Institute.  But  the  rural  children  who  go  the  so-called  learned  way 
are  not  many  compared  with  those  who  remain  on  the  farm.  And 
yet,  the  latter  are  not  left  without  further  oppcM^unity  for  study. 
While  it  b  true  that  some  of  the  rural  laborers'  children  go  to  work 
immediately  upon  leaving  the  elementary  school  or  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  evening  school  instruction,  nevertheless,  a  much  larger 
number,  relatively,  take  advantage  of  continuation  schools  than  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  borne  out  by  statistics  which — for  1906 — 
show  that  33  per  cent  of  all  young  men  and  a  slightly  smaller  num- 
ber of  young  women  of  18  years  and  over  attend  the  folk  high  schools 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  while  14  per  cent  of  the  young  men  attend 
special  agricultural  school^  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  studies 
offered  in  many  of  the  folk  high  schools,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  young  women  attend  special  schools  of  domestic  science.  All  of 
these  institutions  are  situated  in  the  open  country. 

Pupils  are  not  accepted  at  the  above-mentioned  schools  before  the 
candidate  for  admission  has  reached  18  years  of  age.  There  is  then 
a  period  of  four  years  after  leaving  the  elementary  school  for  which 
nn  accounting  must  be  made.  Danish  thinkers  are  pretty  well  satis- 
fied that  these  years  of  adolescence  should  be  devoted  particularly  to 
physical  development  and  practical  tasks  rather  than  to  classrocmi 
routine.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  this  period  of 
growth — of  change  from  youth  to  young  manhood — the  physical  in 
the  human  being  seems  to  have  the  upper  hand,  and  intellectual 
attainments  are  acquired  under  compulsion  chiefly  and  oft^i  at  the 
sacrifice  of  health.  Therefore  with  them  this  is  essentially  a  period 
of  work  and  play.  The  children  then  learn  practical  agriculture 
and  household  duties  at  home;  or,  better  still,  are  apprenticed  to 
learn  these  at  recognized  model  farms,  where  they  get  the  benefits 
of  the  knowledge  of  "  kontrolenter,"  or  specialists  in  farm  science, 
maintained  in  the  field  at  State  and  local  expense. 
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It  is  quite  common  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  working  at  these 
model  farms.  But  time  is  also  given  for  play  and  gymnastics.  It 
is  compulsory  to  give  instruction  in  gymnastics  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  is  continued  in  all  the  folk  and  agricultural  schools. 
Moreover,  almost  every  country  community  has  its  local  gymnastic 
organization  and  usually  its  own  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium. 
Here  the  youth  while  out  of  school,  and  their  fathers  for  that  matter, 
assemble  frequently  and  take  their  physical  exercise  under  able 
leaders.  In  this  way  the  years  pass,  and  the  youth  are  ready  for  the 
folk  high  schools. 

The  folk  high  schools  and  the  culture  period. — ^The  folk  high 
schools  are  essentially  schools  for  mature  young  people.  The  Danes 
speak  of  them  as  schools  for  "  grown-ups,"  and  the  term  is  appro- 
priate, since  one  finds  there  students  from  18  to  25  and  even  older. 
The  schools  are  not  high  schools  in  the  American  sense  of  that  term, 
nor  are  they  "poor  men's  universities,"  as  some  writers  have  de- 
nominated them,  for  the  students,  while  mainly  from  fanning  com- 
munities, come  from  every  walk  in  life  and  from  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do  and  the  poor  alike.  In  general  they  are  schools  for 
mature  young  people,  the  main  object  being  development  of  personal 
character  rather  than  the  giving  of  specialized  instruction.  To  these 
schools  come  the  young  people  after  a  period  of  rest  from  intel- 
lectual labor,  strong  in  body,  full  of  hope,  and  eager  to  learn.  They 
are  zealous  to  realize  the  best  in  life — ^to  know  themselves  and  the 
purpose  of  life.  To  be  more  specific,  the  aims  of  the  schools  are: 
(1)  To  make  a  broad-minded,  moral  citizenship;  (2)  to  foster  a  deep- 
seated  love  of  the  soil  and  native  land;  (3)  to  give  a  correct  outlook 
on  agricultural  life;  (4)  to  free  the  people  from  class  domination  and 
show  them  how  best  to  utilize  their  growing  political  power;  (5)  to 
lay  a  broad  cultural  foundation  for  the  technical  subjects  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  local  agricultural  schools;  and  (6)  to  prepare  the  young 
people  to  face  intelligently  the  great  struggle  for  existence  that 
presses  hard  on  all  alike  in  the  older  European  countries. 

Very  few  of  the  schools  are  coeducational.  The  schools  for  young 
men  are  in  session  for  five  or  six  months,  usually  beginning  with 
November.  The  young  women  then  attend  the  same  schools  from 
three  to  five  months  during  the  summer  season.  The  work  is  based 
upon  lectures  rather  than  textbooks.  The  success  of  the  school  is 
therefore  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  inspire  and 
to  instruct ;  and  this  calls  for  carefully  trained  teachers. 

The  local  agricultural  schools  and  scientific  training,— ^The  young 
people  spend  one,  two,  or  even  more  terms  at  one  or  another  of  the 
local  agricultural  schools,  or  in  the  case  of  young  women  the  rural 
schools  of  household  economics. 
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Young  men  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  farm  pursuits 
before  entering  the  folk  high  school  usually  go  immediately  from 
the  latter  to  one  of  the  agricultural  schools,  of  which  there  are  29 
scattered  over  the  country.  In  case  such  practical  training  is  lack- 
ing, it  must  be  secured  at  one  of  the  (Jovemment-recognized  model 
farms  before  they  can  matriculate  at  the  agricultural  schools.  These 
latter  teach  primarily  the  theory  of  agriculture,  land  surveying,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  the  other  sciences  which  underlie  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.  Since  the  students  are  already  what  might  be 
called  practical  farmers,  the  aim  of  the  agricultural  schools  is  "  to 
connect  the  principles  of  agricultural  science  with  practical  facts 
and  to  render  their  daily  woA  more  attractive  to  them  than  before 
by  transforming  their '  knowing  how  '  into  *  understanding  why.'  '* 

Peculiar  schools  organized  particularly  for  the  small  farmers  are 
the  so-called  Huamandsakoler,  or  schools  for  small  holders.  These 
combine  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  folk  high  schools  with 
those  of  the  agricultural  schools  and  make  a  strong  point  of  short 
courses  for  small  holders  of  any  age  or  preparaticm,  no  matter  how 
old  or  how  poorly  prepared.  The  side  lines  of  agriculture — such  as 
bee  culture,  chicken  raising,  rabbit  breeding,  etc. — ^receive  much  at- 
tention. Indeed,  any  small  holder  with  a  problem,  it  matters  not 
what,  may  enter  these  schools  and  obtain  the  desired  assistance. 

Strong  schools  of  household  economics,  located  in  the  open  coun- 
try, furnish  young  women  a  counterpart  of  what  the  agricultural 
schools  are  doing  for  young  men.  It  is  conceded  that  the  women 
who  are  destined  to  become  helpmeets  for  the  scientific  young  farmers 
must  themselves  understand  how  to  manage  the  farm  households 
economically  and  scientifically.  Such  demands  the  schools  strive 
to  supply.  The  folk  high  schools  have  long  taught  these  subjects 
as  incidental  to  genuine  farm  culture,  and  particularly  have  they 
laid  great  stress  upon  needlework  and  embroidery.  But  the  new 
schools  of  household  economics  address  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  science  of  housewifery. 

Young  men  who  desire  to  join  the  large  class  of  (Jovemment  ex- 
perts in  dairying,  swine  culture,  etc.,  may  procure  their  final  prep- 
aration by  spending  one  or  more  years  in  study  and  experiment  at 
the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Institute  located  in  Cc^n- 
hagen. 

The  most  important  task  performed  by  educationists  in  Denmark 
has  been  to  impart  a  remarkably  large  store  of  culture  without  giv- 
ing the  people  a  contempt  for  work  with  the  hands.  The  sy^em 
outlined  above  has  done  much  to  ennoble  manual  work  in  tiie  esti- 
mation of  the  people  and  to  heighten  their  ability  to  do  the  work. 
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A.     HIMMELEV  RURAL  SCHOOL.  NEAR  ROSKILDE.  ZEALAND. 
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ni.  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  SOME  DETAIL. 

The  elementary  rural  8cfu>olj  its  organization  and  administra- 
tion.^— ^The  free  elementary  schools  in  Denmark  are  administered 
jointly  by  the  Government,  the  church,  and  the  local  commune.  Be- 
cause the  coimtry  is  small  and  the  people  homogeneous,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  central  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  National 
Government  But  the  general  policy  is,  nevertheless,  to  place  as 
much  authority  as  possible  in  the  local  commune. 

The  minister  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  has  the  gen- 
eral administration  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools  in  country 
and  city  alike.  It  falls  to  him  to  interpret  and  enforce  all  educa- 
tional codes  passed  by  the  Bigsdag,  to  prescribe  general  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  schools,  to  arbitrate  and  decide  questions  of 
difference  which  may  arise  in  lower  administrative  circles,  to  recom- 
mend needed  school  legislation,  and  in  other  ways  perform  such 
duties  as  naturally  fall  to  his  office.  The  minister  of  education  is 
advised  by  a  national  "  konsulent,''  or  educational  specialist,  and 
has  under  his  immediate  direction  national  inspectors  of  music> 
gymnastics,  sloyd,  and  drawing.  In  this  way  enough  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  is  centered  in  the  Government  to  assure  uni- 
formity  in  educational  effort.  In  addition  to  this,  what  to  study 
and  how  to  study  are  also  governed  by  central  regulation. 

Almost  from  time  immemorial  bishops,  deans,  and  local  ministers 
have  had  active  part  in  school  administration.  These  were  generally 
the  best  educated  men  in  their  respective  districts,  and  have  conse- 
quently exerted  a  powerful  influence  toward  good  morals  and  religion 
in  the  schools;  and,  in  addition,  theirs  has  been  an  office  of  general 
inspection  of  a  most  wholesome  nature.  Especially  was  this  true 
before  the  general  spread  of  intelligence  to  the  whole  community. 
There  are  signs  now  which  indicate  that  the  teachers  of  Denmark  are 
beginning  to  resent  what  they  call  "  church  interference  '^  in  school 
matters. 

The  administration  of  school  funds  and  such  other  important  mat- 
ters as  can  not  wisely  be  intrusted  to  smaller  boards  have  been  vested 
in  school  directories,  1  from  each  of  the  19  "  amts,"  or  administrative 
subdivisions,  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  73  deaneries  of  Denmark  have  each  a  general  board  of  educa- 
tion. These  are  the  most  important  link  between  the  ministry  of 
education  and  the  local  commune,  because  the  former  does  its  work 
chiefly  through  the  deanery  board.     All  school  supervision  is  vested 

*  For  a  complete  dlsctisslon  of  the  elementary  rural  school,  see  the  Bureau  of  Education 
bulletin  "  The  Danish  Rural  School :  Its  Organization  and  AdmlniBtration.*' 
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in  these  boards,  the  local  dean  visiting,  inspecting,  and  testing  tiie 
working  efficiency  of  the  separate  schools  within  his  deanery. 

Finally,  each  of  the  1,134  country  communes  or  parishes  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  schoolhouse  districts.  The  schools  of  each  parish 
are  directed  by  the  parish  council,  which  leaves  the  more  particular 
control  of  each  school  within  the  parish  to  a  committee  or  board  com- 
prising the  local  pastor  and  members  chosen  from  the  parish  counciL 

All  these  directories  and  boards  are  so  concentrically  arranged  and 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  are  so  divided  as  to  secure  excellent 
results  in  school  administration. 

School  districts, — ^The  size  of  schoolhouse  districts  is  regulated  by 
national  law.  The  two  factors  chiefly  considered  are  (1)  the  distance 
which  each  child  must  go  in  order  to  reach  school,  and  (2)  the  number 
of  children  in  each  school. 

It  is  generally  held  that  a  child  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  farther 
than  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  to  reach  school.  Denmark  is  so 
densely  populated  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heather  regiwis 
in  Jutland,  there  is  no  danger  of  having  schools  too  small.  The  dan- 
ger is  rather  from  crowding.  No  one  teacher,  it  is  held,  ought  to 
have  more  than  25  pupils.  The  remedies,  where  the  children  of  a 
district  exceed  that  number,  are  these:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a 
Forskole,  or  beginners'  school,  under  the  charge  of  a  woman  teacher, 
near  the  original  school,  for  the  first  four  grades  of  pupils;  (2)  the 
addition  of  one  or  more  teachers  to  the  old  school,  together  with  pro- 
vision for  additional  recitation  rooms,  etc.;  (3)  the  establishment  of 
a  school  centrally  located  for  the  older  children  of  all  the  districts 
within  the  commune;  and  (4)  an  arrangement  whereby  certain  chil- 
dren may  attend  school  in  a  neighboring  commune. 

In  passing  through  rural  districts  one  may  see  illustrations  of  all 
the  expedients  mentioned  above.  At  one  place  the  old  school  may 
chance  to  lie  on  the  edge  of  a  little  old-time  hamlet.  Perhaps  a  rail- 
road has  been  built  through  the  community,  and  a  smaU  station  town 
has  sprung  up.  The  new  town  is  a  part  of  the  school  district  and 
has  no  school  of  its  own,  but  is  obliged  to  send  its  children  to  the  ham- 
let school.  As  soon  as  more  room  is  needed  a  beginner's  school  is 
likely  to  be  erected  somewhere  between  the  two  towns,  thus  making 
school  attendance  easier  for  the  small  children  of  the  staticm  town,  or 
an  altogether  new  centralized  school  of  several  rooms  may  be  erected 
halfway  between  the  two  towns  as  a  satisfactory  compromise. 

Compulsory  attendance. — School  attendance  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14,  although  children  are  accepted  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  their  sixth  year.  Statistics  for  1911  show  261,518 
children  of  school  age  for  the  open  country.  Of  these,  260,696 
attended  school  throughout  the  year,  leaving  only  822  to  be  accounted 
for  in  other  ways.    These  children  were  distributed  among  8,225 
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districts,  and  had,  all  told,  6,383  teachers,  of  whom  1,523  were  women. 
About  1  per  cent  of  school  eflSciency  was  lost  through  nonattendance 
and  absence  "without  legal  excuse."  The  compulsory  attendance 
law  is  strictly  enforced,  and  has  much  to  do  with  keeping  the  per- 
centage low.  Fines,  increasing  rapidly  from  a  few  ore  to  several 
kroner  for  each  unexcused  absence,  are  assessed  against  the  legal 
guardians  of  the  recalcitrants,  and  are,  when  necessary,  enforced  by 
process  of  law. 

Length  of  school  year. — ^In  the  country  districts  the  school  year 
**  shall  be  at  least  41  weeks,"  ^  which  makes  a  minimum  of  246  days, 
since  the  Danish  school  week  is  6  days  long.  But  this  means  only 
that  school  must  run  at  least  246  days  in  the  year.  It  does  not 
specify  that  each  chUd  or  class  must  be  in  school  all  this  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  expressly  states,  in  another  para- 
graph, that  country  children  "shall  have  at  least  18  hours'  in- 
struction weekly"  and  village  children  (provincial  towns)  "shall 
have  at  least  21  hours  weekly."  ^  This  does  not  include  instruction 
in  gymnastics,  household  economics,  and  sloyd,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
studied  after  regular  hours  and  considered  as  "specials,"  and  are 
therefore  not  counted. 

The  school  plan  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  older  children  usually 
four  whole  days  and  two  half  days  each  week  during  winter  and  three 
whole  days  and  three  half  days  during  summer,  while  the  order  is 
reversed  in  the  case  of  the  yoimger  children. 

The  system  varies  with  the  different  schools,  the  minimum  number 
of  hours  only  being  the  same  for  all.  A  study  of  the  following  table 
taken  from  a  strong  country  school  at  Ejby  may  make  this  point 
clear.    This  particular  institution  has  a  school  year  of  250  days: 

Table   III. — School   attendance. 


Hours  weekly. 

Days  weekly. 

School 

months  of 

20  days 

each. 

Avera<5e 
lenf^th  of 

Class. 

Begular. 

Oyiima»- 

tics,  etc. 

Half. 

Whole. 

^ool 
year  in 
months. 

lA      

18 
18 
18 
21 
24 
24 
27 
30 

3 
2 

6.25 
6.25 
6.26 
8.66 
9.00 
0.00 
10.00 
11.00 

IB 

2 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8.33+ 

The  table  is  for  the  winter  half  year  and  shows  the  beginners' 
classes  with  the  legal  minimum  of  18  hours,  making  a  school  year 

^  See  "  Haandbog  I  Lovglyningen  om  Den  Danake  Folkeskole.     Henrik  Lehmann,  p.  143 
«t  aeq. 
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of  only  6J  months,  if  continued  in  this  manner  throughout  the  year. 
Pupils  in  these  classes  attend  school  more  time,  however,  during  the 
summer  half  year.  The  seventh  class  (eighth  grade)  is  seen  to 
attend  at  the  rate  of  fully  11  school  months;  but  this  is  very  materi- 
ally reduced  during  the  summer  season.  The  average  school  year 
for  all  the  classes  is  8J  months.  The  Ejby  school  is  a  fair  example  of 
this  arrangement  of  the  length  of  the  school  year,  which  is  consid- 
erably longer  than  the  average  school  year  in  most  American  rural 
districts. 

The  cov/TBe  of  study . — The  subject  matter  taught  in  the  sdiools  is 
organized  in  a  manner  to  emphasize  these  three  things:  (1)  Thor- 
oughness in  the  fundamental  subjects;  (2)  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  environment  in  which  the  children  live;  and  (3)  familiarity 
with  subjects  of  immediate  social-economic  value. 

The  following  table,  also  taken  fnmi  Ejby  school^  gives  some  idea 
of  what  is  studied  in  an  average  Danish  rural  school : 

Table  IV. — Course  of  study  (hours  weekly). 


Subjects. 

Classes. 

lA 

IB 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

Relkion 

4/2 
6 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
7 
2 
3 

3 

3 

7 
2 

4 

3 

7 

1 
4 

3 
7 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 

DftTiMh  Iftnmftffft  and  ltt4rAtur9.  ^  -,.,,.,.,-  ^ ,..,..-  ^ . . 

Writing 

ArithniAt  jk}  and  farm  aooounttncr 

Sry^  W  fBrm  problems _.,.,,., 

{faoermhY . .'. 

2/2 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

HSfST^:;:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Bk>lo£v  and  aerkmlturo 

Nature  study  and  sanitation r , 

4/2 
2/2 

4/2 
2/2 

2/2 
2/2 
.... 

18 

Song r 

1 

1 

1 
2 

Drawing 

03rmnairtim. ^ , r , 

1 

1 

Oyninastlos  (bojrs) 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Ebodwork  (girls) 

Total 

18 

18 

21 

24 

24 

27 

30 

Extra  gymnastics  (boys)  * 

Extra  gymnftsttes  ^gl'ls) . ...           

•» 

- 

2 

Bxtra  &ndwork  (g&ls) 

I  Hours  after  regular  school  hours;  no  credits  given. 

A  first  point  of  note  is  that  reading  and  spelling  are  not  media- 
nized  and  treated  as  arts  complete  in  themselves,  but  taught  in  an 
incidental  way.  Separate  spelling  books  are  unknown.  Under  the 
experienced  teachers  usually  found  in  the  schools,  the  mechanical 
and  technical  phases  of  language — ^reading,  spelling,  and  grammar — 
develop  incidentally  and  naturally,  with  the  result  that  the  childr^i 
easily  apply  the  language  of  the  sch(X)lroom  to  the  language  of  the 
school  groimd  and  the  home. 

Religious  subjects — ^Bible  history,  catechism,  religious  music,  etc. — 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  rural  schools.  Bible  history,  as  it  is 
taught,  lays  a  good  foundation  for  general  history.    The  religious 
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course  certainly  acquaints  the  children  with  their  Bible  and  is  of  great 
aid  in  character  building  and  morals  teaching.  Danish  language  is 
taught  largely  through  "  doing '' — i.  e.,  through  composition  and  dic- 
tation exercises.  The  teacher  may  give  dictation  from  some  simple 
reader  or  classic  and  this  is  then  studied  and  analyzed,  and  rules  of 
grammar  applied  as  needed.  The  work  is  largely  of  an  inductive 
nature. 

Writing  and  drawing  are  uniformly  good.  The  children  are 
taught  to  be  painstaking  and  accurate.  "Muscular  movements" 
and  "  vertical  writing''  seem  to  have  little  hold  on  the  schools.  The 
writing  lacks  somewhat  in  rapidity.  Mental  arithmetic  is  univer- 
sally taught  Farm  accounting  and  mathematical  problems  peculiar 
to  farm  life  receive  much  attention  in  the  higher  classes. 

Geography  and  history  hold  high  place  in  the  course  of  study, 
although  the  methods  applied  do  not  always  seem  the  best.  In  a  few 
schools  too  much  of  the  old  memoriter  processes  prevail,  and  some 
teachers  are  too  prone  to  lecture  on  history  instead  of  teaching  it. 
The  geography  classes  emphasize  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
field  of  history  is  broad  enough  to  reach  back  to  oriental,  Greek,  and 
Roman  times.  Cliurch  history  taught  in  the  "  religion  "  classes  sup- 
plies the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  On  these  foundations  are  built 
the  history  of  Scandinavia  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time. 

Nature  study  is  taught  informally  throughout  the  first  three 
years,  and  is  then  continued  as  biology  and  agriculture  to  the  end  of 
the  course.  The  beginners'  classes  teach  a  love  of  nature;  the  ad- 
vanced classes  get  the  outlines  of  biology,  ending  with  the  study 
of  man  and  practical  sanitation. 

All  Danish  teachers  must  know  how  to  teach  music,  whether  or  not 
they  sing.  The  teacher  accompanies  the  song  on  a  violin  or  other 
instrument.  Of  30  schools  inspected,  29  used  this  instrument. 
Children  from  the  fifth  grade  up  are  drilled  in  part  songs.  Patri- 
otic and  religious  songs,  songs  of  nature,  and  folk  songs  are  simg 
with  much  gusto. 

Most  of  the  country  schools  do  not  instruct  in  manual  training, 
but  village  schools  do  excellent  work  in  sloyd.  Handwork,  such  as 
sewing,  knitting,  and  embroidery,  is  commonly  taught  by  women 
teachers — and  well  taught.  In  some  one-teacher  schools  with  men 
teachers  the  wife  of  the  teacher  gives  instruction  in  handwork  after 
regular  school  hours. 

The  teachers  must  likewise  be  able  to  instruct  in  gymnastics.  The 
newer  rural  schools  are  supplied  with  gynmasiums;  where  these  are 
lacking  a  suitable  plat  of  ground  must  be  prepared  out  of  doors, 
sanded  and  supplied  with  proper  apparatus.    This  work  is  excep- 
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tionally  good  and  is  later  continued  in  the  various  folk  high  schools 
and  local  agricultural  schools. 

Schoolhouses^  tecuihers*  homes^  and  ga/rdens, — ^All  new  rural  schools 
must  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  a  circular  issued  by  the 
ministry  of  education.  The  site  must  be  large,  sightly,  and  sanitary. 
Ample  provision  is  made-  for  proper  lighting  and  ventilation.  The 
rooms  are  generally  heated  by  jacketed  ventilajting  stoves  or  hot-air 
furnaces. 

The  rules  governing  the  cleansing  of  schoolrooms  are  of  particular 
interest :  The  floors  and  woodwork  must  be  washed  daily  and  the 
furniture  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth.  Once,  a  week  the  rooms  must  be 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water.  Outdoor  toilets  are  scrubbed  daily, 
and  all  excreta  must  be  removed  frequently.  The  toilets  are  in- 
variably clean  and  speak  well  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  All 
this  work  is  done  by  janitors  provided  by  the  commune. 

Country  teachers  are  all  provided  with  free  homes.  These  range 
from  three-room  suites  in  the  case  of  unmarried  women  teachers  to 
seven  or  eight  rooms  for  married  men. .  The  suites  are  built,  as  a  rule, 
in  connection  with  the  main  school  building,  using  either  the  second 
floor  or  a  wing  on  the  first  floor.  Where  more  than  one  teacher  lives 
in  the  building  each  suite  of  rooms  invariably  has  its  own  separate 
entrance.  This  system  of  teacher  housing  is  very  successful  and 
means  much  for  the  teacher  and  for  community  leadership. 

Another  thing  of  interest  is  that  all  teachers  are  entitled  under 
the  law  to  a  garden.  This  is  planned  and  planted  to  shrubbery  and 
fruit  at  community  expense.  The  garden  may  vary  from  a  small 
lot  to  nearly  an  acre  of  groimd.  In  a  few  instances  women  teachers 
accept  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the  garden.  Not  alone  do  the 
gardens  supplement  the  teachers'  incomes,  but  they  are  often  used 
as  experimental  plats  for  the  schools  as  well. 

Such  schools  provided  as  they  are  for  housing  the  teachers  and 
making  their  lives  attractive  and  wholesome,  naturally  become  the 
rallying  centers  for  all  conununity  activities. 

Preparation  of  rural  teachers. — ^The  uniform  efficiency  of  the  ele- 
mentary rural  schools  in  Denmark  is  explained  in  large  measure 
by  the  professional  training  and  long  tenure  of  all  teachers,  men  and 
women  alike.  The  minimum  required  for  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary rural  schools  is  graduation  from  1  of  the  20  State  teachers' 
seminaries  or  normal  schools.  The  course  is  very  searching  and  re- 
quires at  least  three  years'  residence  work.  After  graduation  the 
candidate  must  go  through  an  apprenticeship  as  substitute  teacher, 
hour  teacher,  etc.,  before  finally  being  licensed  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment. This  gives  the  ministry  of  education  ample  opportunity 
to  try  him  out  and,  if  necessary,  reject  him.  As  a  result  the  large 
majority  of  permanent  rural  teachers  may  remain  in  the  same  corn- 
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munity  for  a  lifetime,  once  they  have  received  their  appointment. 
Such  teachers  grow  up  in  the  community  and  make  themselves,  with 
the  years,  invaluable  to  their  patrons.  One  of  the  teachers  who  had 
thus  served  the  same  community  for  21  years  regretted,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  investigator,  that  he  had  taught  there  only  such  a  short 
while,  but  hoped  that  the  good  God  would  permit  him  to  remain  in 
the  school  as  long  as  had  his  predecessor — that  man  had  blessed  it 
for  39  years. 

Rermmeration  of  rural  teachers. — Denmark  requires  eminent  prepa- 
ration of  all  men  and  women  entering  the  teaching  profession,  but 
the  State  pays  them  for  their  services  in  a  way  commensurate  with 
such  preparation.  Since  1908  the  salary  scale  for  rural  teachers  has 
been  especially  satisfactory.  The  present  salary  law  contains  the 
following  points  of  interest:  (1)  "First"  teachers  (principals)  and 
teachers  in  charge  of  one-teacher  schools  are  engaged  at  a  beginning 
salary  of  not  less  than  900  kroner  nor  more  than  1,400  kroner,  to  be 
paid  by  the  commune.  The  State  will  then  increase  this  salary  with 
200  kroner  each  fourth  year  until  1,000  kroner  is  reached.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  for  them  to  draw  in  cash  2,400  kroner  annually 
after  teaching  20  years.  "  Second  "  teachers  and  women  teachers 
are  paid  on  the  same  sort,  of  sliding  scale,  though  receiving  a  mate- 
rially smaller  beginning  salary.  (2)  All  teachers  are  provided  a 
comfortable  home.  (3)  They  are  furnished  with  a  suflScient  amount 
of  fuel  for  the  satisfactory  heating  of  that  home.  (4)  They  are 
provided  with  a  garden  plat  (size  to  depend  on  teacher's  rank)  to 
be  platted  and  planted  at  community  expense.  (5)  There  are  certain 
incomes  from  the  position  as  organist  or  chorister,  from  the  church 
fees,  the  old  school  "  lots,"  etc. 

The  way  the  law  works  in  actual  practice  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  following  school,  located  near  the  center  of  Funen.  The  three 
teachers  of  the  school  were  provided  for  as  here  shown : 

Remuneration  of  rural  teachers. 


Teachers. 

Commmie. 

State. 

SoQse. 

Fuel. 

Garden. 

Church. 

Total. 

"First"  teacher 

Kroner. 
1,400 

700 

Kroner. 
1,000 

600 

Kroner. 
480 
300 
300 

Kroner. 
250 
125 
125 

Acre.  Kroner. 
\               150 

1^       HI 

Kroner. 
120 
100 

Krontr. 
3,400 
2,566 
1,765 

"Second"  teacher 

Woman  teacher 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  kroner  would  be  only  $920,  if  ex- 
changed for  American  money ;  but  this  sum  would  have  a  purchasing 
I)ower  in  Denmark  equal  to  $1,500  to  $1,800  in  America.  This  may 
be  considered  a  very  comfortable  income  in  comparison  with  what 
rural  teachers  are  paid  in  many  other  countries.  The  comparison  iS 
particularly  striking  if  made  with  salaries  paid  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  average  salary  for  all  teachers,  rural  and  city,  is  now  $486. 
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« I '  Oblj  n^psiMMij  cK.pil^f«d  ptnEuant  teacstfcs  are  cacklsd  to 
a  pcBsfffls.    T1.-S  C3DCk:>ia  all  acp««ttii!e  ie»:£ier£.  laoor  teadms,  etc 

I2r  Hi^e  teadxr  bs^  LaTe  heat  re^nlrrlj  c]c.plr:>7^  for  at  least 
five  jean  when  the  appbcatjOB  for  pcBScii  s  •^^fcife. 

^Z)  He  zi::«flt  be  at  leaet  30  jeafs  cM  ai  the  tir>»  cf  making  appfi- 
eztiott.  ztA  iat  e^xist  for  retiiTEaait  can  be  z^y  ochi«r  than  old  a^, 
eofijtftitiitio&al  wcaknesB*  wfcweffi,  and  tbe  liiae.  Anr  teacher  kaTing 
Che  teacTiite  prafcsaos  for  other  life  work  is  coc  ooBadered. 

(4)  An  excepdoD  to  the  above  regulatiocs  is  made  where  teachers 
are  fiAigtd  to  diaeoatiniie  their  work  on  accoont  of  being  afflicted 
with  vAjt^rrakmsL  All  socfa  teachers,  no  matter  whether  permanently 
employed  or  not,  are  entitled  to  an  annual  life  pensioo  of  twcKthirds 
of  the  amoont  paid  at  the  time  of  retironent. 

(ff)  The  amoont  of  pension  depends  upon  the  length  of  serrice 
above  fire  years  as  a  permanently  emplcnred  teacher.  Soxice  over 
five  but  lem  than  seven  years  entitles  the  applicant  to  a  pension  of 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  his  salary  at  the  time  of  retirement.  A 
regular  sliding  scale  specifies  with  exactness  the  further  increase. 
Service  of  28  to  29  years  entitles  the  teacher  to  a  pension  of  thirty- 
nine  sixtieths  of  the  salary  at  retirement,  and  over  29  years  to  two- 
thirds  of  sudi  salary. 

Rural  school  maintenance. — ^The  Danish  system  of  taxation  for 
school  purposes  has  sufficient  of  local  taxation  to  encourage  commu- 
nity initiative  and  sufficient  of  State  aid  to  equalize  the  educational 
advantages  over  the  nation. 

The  local  commune  maintains  its  own  schools,  paying  the  original 
contract  salaries  to  teachers,  together  with  other  regular  current  out- 
lays. The  General  Government  lends  its  aid  to  school  maintenance 
in  a  number  of  ways  as  spurs  to  greatest  educational  effort  This 
assistance  comes  to  the  community  as  a  reward  for  good  work  already 
under  way  to  make  it  of  utmost  value.  Thus,  while  the  original  sal- 
aries are  paid  by  the  communes,  the  four-year  increases  are  furnished 
by  the  State.  In  like  manner  the  Government  encourages  the  con- 
struction of  modem  school  buildings  by  assisting  in  reducing  the 
face  of  loans  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  such  structures  (including 
teachers'  homes) ;  it  also  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools 
in  the  country  and  gives  direct  aid  to  poor  and  needy  conmiunes. 

THE  FOLK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  folk  high  school:  What  it  is. — ^To  the  average  reader  the  ex- 
pression "high  school"  carries  with  it  a  vision  of  four  years  of 
technical  textbook  study,  following  immediately  upon  the  completion 
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of  the  eighth  grade,  of  the  grammar  school,  and  covering,  roughly 
speaking,  the  age  period  from  14  to  18.  Such  instruction  is,  in  Den- 
mark, given  in  the  Middle  Schools  and  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Gymnasia  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  The  folk  high  school  is 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  institution.  It  is  a  school  for  grown 
people  and  youth  well  along  in  adolescence,  coming  from  their  prac- 
tical tasks  of  town  or  farm.  While  intended  by  its  originator  for  all 
the  people,  it  has  become  preeminently  the  school  of  the  agricultural 
classes. 

Technical  classroom  work,  while  not  ignored,  is  considered  of 
secondary  importance.  The  "living  word"  has  first  place  in  the 
schools.  Inspired  and  inspiring  teachers,  speaking  from  the  rostrum, 
rally  the  young  men  and  women  around  them  at  a  time  when  impres- 
sionable to  the  noblest  ideals  in  life;  and  encourage  those  farther 
along  in  life  to  renewed  effort,  sending  them  back  to  their  daily  work 
with  a  new  store  of  courage.  Through  song  and  speech  and  associa- 
tion with  each  other,  these  teachers  and  their  students  idealize  coun- 
try living  and  the  nobility  of  honest  toil.  The  schools  have  suc- 
ceeded in  disseminating  throughout  the  land  a  farm  culture^  marked 
by  an  intelligence  and  optimism  which  has  been  sufficient  to  give  the 
agricultural  population  a  correct  outlook  on  life  and  to  free  them 
from  other  class  domination. 

What  the  school  has  ax^complished  for  agricultural  Denmark. — ^At 
first  thought,  the  work  of  the  folk  high  school  does  not  appeal  to  one 
as  very  practical.  The  school  deliberately  passes  by  much  of  the 
so-called  worldly  practical.  But  when  studied  more  carefully  it 
appears  that  the  schools  are  able  to  give  broad  culture,  furnishing  the 
individual  a  world  outlook,  making  him  altruistic,  strong  in  love  of 
God  and  fellow  man,  of  home  and  soil  and  native  land.  The  schools 
have,  above  everything  else,  taught  confidence  between  man  and  man, 
and  have  assisted  men  to  measure  success  in  life  by  standards  other 
than  mere  money  standards. 

Danish  agriculture  is  organized  on  a  system  more  thorough  and  sci- 
entific than  can  be  found  in  any  other  European  country.  Yet  it  is  the 
folk  high  schools  that  are  credited  with  this  remarkable  achievement, 
and  not  the  many  excellent  local  agricultural  schools.  That  this  should 
be  possible  has  seemed  almost  incredible  to  the  many  foreign  edu- 
cators and  parliamentary  commissions  that  of  recent  years  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  the  great  results  in  practical  agriculture.  Such 
words  as  these  from  the  lips  of  Poul  la  Cour  aid  one  to  understand 
the  reasons: 

Just  as  an  enrichment  of  the  soil  gives  the  best  conditions  for  the  seeds  sown 
in  It,  BO  the  horizon-broadening,  well-grounded  training  of  the  folk  high  schools 
provide  the.surest  basis  for  business  capacity,  and  not  the  least  so  In  the  case  of 
the  intending  farmer. 
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Hon.  M.  P.  Blem,  president  of  the  Danish  Islands  Credit  Society, 
declared  recently  in  an  interview  with  the  investigator  that — 

The  greatest  factor  in  our  agricultural  life  Is  the  high  schools;  for  at  these 
a  staff  of  able  young  men  and  women  are  annually  trained  and  sent  out ;  men 
and  women  who,  with  open  eye  and  undaunted  courage,  go  out  into  practical 
iarming  life  and  with  energy  and  understanding  perform  the  work  they  have 
been  trained  and  perfected  in.* 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  himself  made  a  careful  study  of  oleri- 
culture in  Denmark,  says : 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  studying  the  Danish  system  of  State  aid  to  agri- 
culture found  this  [that  the  extraordinary  national  progress  was  due  to  the 
folk  high  school]  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Danes  of  all  classes  and  was  astounded 
at  the  achievements  of  the  associations  of  farmers  not  only  in  the  manufactiu*e 
of  butter,  but  in  a  far  more  difficult  undertaking — the  preparation  of  bacon  in 
large  factories  equipped  with  all  the  most  modem  machinery  and  appliances 
which  science  had  devised  for  the  production  of  the  finished  article.  He  at  first 
concluded  that  this  success  in  a  highly  technical  industry  by  bodies  of  farmers 
indicated  a  very  perfect  system  of  technical  education.  But  he  soon  found 
another  cause.  As  one  of  the  leading  educators  and  agriculturists  of  the 
country  put  It  to  him :  "  It's  not  technical  instruction,  it's  the  humanities.'* ' 

Every  careful  observer  of  the  schools  testifies  to  the  same  effect. 
These  schools,  then,  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  country;  but  they  have  done  more.  They  are 
wielding  a  remarkable  influence  in  the  management  of  municipal  and 
State  affairs.  Their  influence  on  the  religious  and  moral  status  of  the 
people  is  no  less  important.  But  perhaps  "the  best  result  of  this 
popular  enlightenment  and  education,"  to  quote  Alfred  Povlsen,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Ryslinge  Folk  High  School — 

is  the  awakening  of  the  religious  feeling  of  responsibility.  The  desire  of  serving 
(lOd  and  living  a  life  in  His  honor.  Only  where  this  fruit  has  ripened  the  nlm 
of  the  school  is  attained.' 

How  the  schools  are  organized  and  administered. — ^The  folk  high 
schools  are  privately  owned  institutions,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  belong 
to  self -perpetuating  corporations  so  organized  that  they  c;^n  not  ex- 
ploit the  schools  for  personal  gain.  The  success  of  the  schools  has 
depended  from  the  first  on  the  personality  of  the  leader  organizing  it. 
Kristen  Kold  was  the  founder  of  the  first  real  high  school.  He  accom- 
plished for  its  practical  realization  as  much  as  Bishop  Gnmdtvig 
had  done  to  inspire  its  inception.  Mr.  Kold  was  a  great  school  man^ 
because  he  imderstood  the  needs  of  his  people,  was  approachable  and 
sympathetic,  and,  with  all,  an  inspired  prophet  of  better  things  who 
knew  how  to  inspire  others.    A  first  reason  why  the  school  has  accom- 

^Also  found  in  Report  of  tlie  cooperative  movement  in  Denmarlc.  Bf.  P.  Blem,  11^12» 
pp.  7-8. 

« Ireland  in  the  New  Century.     Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 
•The  Danish  Popular  High  Bchool.     Alfred  Povlnen,  p.  16. 
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plished  its  great  work  is  because  the  expression  "  folk  high  school " 
stands  for  a  faculty  of  able  men  rather  than  for  huge  piles  of  brick 
and  mortar!  The  schools  have  usually  begun  their  work  in  rented 
quarters — often  in  rooms  in  some  commodious  farmhouse — ^and  then, 
when  success  ultimately  came  to  them,  permanent  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  institutions'  future  was  assured.  During  the  pericxl 
1844-1911, 143  such  schools  were  opened  to  the  public,  but  63  of  them 
failed  for  lack  of  sufficient  educational  vitality,  leaving  at  the  close 
of  the  period  80  schools  in  actual  existence.  A  leading  high-school 
man  has  pointed  to  this  ease  with  which  the  school's  life  may  be 
"  snuffed  out "  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  in  this  way  only  the 
worthy  schools  under  continuous,  inspiring  leadership  can  prevail. 

State  aid  to  schools  and  students. — The  early  schools  had  to  depend 
on  the  munificence  of  friends  for  their  existence,  for  in  no  case  has 
the  meager  simi  required  for  tuition,  board,  and  lodging  of  students 
been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school.  But  with  time,  as  the  high- 
school  influence  grew  and  the  State  began  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
work  done.  State  aid  was  granted  to  schools  that  reached  certain 
high  standards  set  by  the  State.  This  led  to  the  general  subsidizing 
of  all  schools  that  reached  these  standards.  For  the  school  year 
1912-13,  79  folk  high  schools  were  accredited  and  received  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  State  aid. 

Worthy  students  of  small  means  may  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
State  aid  to  attend  the  schools,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  local 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose.  All  this  practically  means 
that  the  General  Government  makes  it  possible  for  all  deserving 
yoimg  men  and  women  to  attend  the  folk  high  schools  for  a  time. 
They  carry  their  inspiration  back  with  them  to  the  farm  and  the 
shop.  The  appropriation  of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  170,000 
•kroner  as  aid  for  79  folk  high  schools  and  17  local  agricultural 
schools,  and  254,700  kroner  to  aid  needy  students. 

Character  of  attendance, — A  study  of  the  school  attendance  for 
the  year  1906  gives  these  interesting  figures :  Only  6  per  cent  of  the 
attendance  came  from  the  towns  or  cities.  This  shows  definitely 
that  the  folk  high  schools  are  the  schools  of  the  agricultural  commu- 
nities. The  number  of  students  ranges  from  10  or  more  in  the 
smaller  schools  to  fully  400  in  the  larger.  Of  the  total  attendance, 
53  per  cent  were  males  and  51  per  cent  were  children  of  substantial 
middle-class  farmers  (Gaardmand) ;  22  per  cent  came  from  the  small 
holders  (Husmand) ;  10  per  cent  were  children  of  coimtry  artisans; 
the  rest  were  distributed  over  a  number  of  callings. 

Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  students  were  between  18  and  25  years  of 
age,  12  per  cent  were  above  25  years,  and  8  per  cent  below  18  years. 
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Only  one  seventy-fifth  of  the  entire  number  had  attended  Bealskoler, 
or  Latin  schools.  All  the  others  had  completed  the  elementary 
school  and  had  devoted  their  time  to  practical  work  until  old  enough 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  folk  high  school. 

School  discipline. — Attendance  of  students  is  entirely  voluntary, 
since  legal  compulsion  ends  with  the  elementary  schools.  In  spite 
of  this,  fully  33  per  cent  of  the  country  population  spend  some  time 
in  the  folk  high  school.  School  government  is  highly  democratic. 
A  high  moral  sense  of  responsibility  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  pervades  the  school  atmosphere.  The  students  are  treated 
as  members  of  the  principal's  family.  The  latter,  indeed,  usually 
presides  over  the  general  dining  room,  where  teachers  and  students 
meet  on  common  groimd.  All  the  students  room  in  the  dormitories, 
where  small  groups  of  them  live  in  close  touch  with  chosen  teachers 
whose  constant  inspiration  counts  for  much  in  the  course  of  training. 

Methods  of  instruction  and  subject  matter. — ^The  students  who 
assemble  at  the  schools  come  at  a  time  in  life  when  they  are  swayed 
by  strong  emotions  and  filled  with  an  ardor  to  win  the  world.  This 
is  what  the  Germans  call  the  "Sturm  und  Drang"  period,  natural 
to  all  youth.  It  is  the  seedtime  for  the  "  inspirer."  And  Denmark 
has  been  fortunate  in  producing  an  unfailing  supply  of  such  men, 
beginning  with  Grundtvig  and  Kold  back  in  the  forties  and  continu- 
ing to  the  present.  They  are  men  who  themselves  "  feel  a  fervor  and 
zealous  warmth  for  their  vocation  and  possess  a  power  to  captivate 
the  attention  of  their  students." 

The  lecture  method  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  prevails, 
though  this  is  varied  without  warning,  with  a  give-and-take  process 
of  questions  and  answers  somewhat  like  the  maieutics  used  by  Soc- 
rates of  old.  The  element  of  interest  plays  a  great  role  in  all  this 
work.  The  teachers  must  have  what  has  been  called  the  "  historical-' 
poetical  faculty,"  for  the  entire  course  of  training  is  based  on  history. 
The  pageantry  of  the  past  is  portrayed  in  living  colors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illumining  incidents  in  one's  own  national  history  and  life 
history.     Says  Alfred  Povlsen: 

Here  we  flod  mentioned  the  relation  of  man  and  woman,  parents  and  children, 
master  and  servant,  religious,  social,  and  political  questions  which  agitate  our 
own  times.  It  Is,  If  you  lilse,  a  sort  of  unsystematic,  practical  life  philosophy, 
which  In  this  way — the  historical— we  seek  to  convey  to  our  pupUs.^ 

The  historical  background  is  broad  enough  to  include  mat^ial^ 
from  the  virile  mythology  of  the  Old  North,  as  well  as  problems  of 
present-day  social  science.    Folklore,  songs,  and  literature  hold  im- 
portant places  in  the  curriculum.    The  Danish  high-school  student 

^Tbe  Danish  Popular  High  School,  p.  10. 
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is  oftea  as  well  acquainted  with  Shakespeare  and  Emerson,  Goethe 
and  Tolstoy,  as  with  his  Scandinavian  Holberg,  Ibsen,  and  Bjomsen. 
Religion  in  the  dogmatic  sense  is  not  taught  in  the  schools.  But 
historical  teaching,  if  properly  done,  is  itself  religious.  That  is,  as 
one  of  the  high-school  men  has  expressed  it :  "  The  hand  of  God  is 
shown  all  through  the  evolution  of  the  ages,  and  in  this  way  the 
religious  feeling  is  constantly  kept  awake  and  exercised." 

Students  whose  preparatory  training  has  been  faulty  are  required 
to  take  regular  classroom  work  in  Danish  language,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  drawing.  Courses  are  open  to  all  in  practical  surveying, 
geography,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  sanitation,  and  nature  study. 
Gymnastics  is  required  of  all  students.  A  few  schools  offer  sloyd. 
All  have  handwork  and  various  phases  of  household  economics  for 
young  women. 

Two  kinds  of  folk  high  schools. — It  has  long  been  a  mooted  ques- 
tion among  Danish  educators  just  how  far  the  high  schools  might 
safely  go  in  the  pursuit  of  the  "practical  subjects."  Shall  train- 
ing for  life  pursuits  be  given  by  the  high  schools,  or  shall  this  be 
left  entirely  to  professional  schools?  Many  of  the  leading  school 
men  insist  that  to  introduce  professional  studies  would  mean  the 
early  decadence  of  real  folk  high-school  culture.  Of  the  79  Gov- 
ernment-accredited schools,  48  adhere  to  the  culture  idea  pure  and 
simple.  And  in  this  list  are,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the  schools 
which  have  done  most  to  place  a  real  stamp  on  the  character  of  the 
nation.  But  31  schools — among  them  some  of  the  largest — offer 
specific  courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  carpentry,  masonry,  etc., 
and  seem  in  no  danger  of  losing  their  original  inspiration. 

Th€  course  of  stvdy, — ^With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  the 
schools  are  not  coeducational.  Winter  courses  (November  to  May) 
are  open  to  young  men,  and  smnmer  courses  (May  to  September)  to 
yoimg  women.  Courses  are  one  or  two  years  in  length.  The  first 
list  of  subjects  which  appears  below  is  typical  of  the  "regular" 
folk  high  schools : 

Ryslinge  folk  high  school  {school  for  young  men),  November  to  April,  19 IS. 


Subjects. 


Hours 
weekly. 


Subjects. 


Houra 
weekly. 


Danish  and  composition 

Danish  history 

Farm  aooounting 

General  history 

Geography 

Natural  scisnoe 

Danish  and  other  literature. 
Drawing  and  surveying 


Writing 

Bookkeeping 

Constitutioiial  law  and  Jurisprudence 

Agricultural  economics 

Gymnastics 

Song  and  lectures,  each  night. 
En^ish,  special  instruotkm. 


« 


124  hours  in  an. 
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The  courses  cover  three  winters  of  five  months  each,  and  are  in- 
tended for  country  artisans  who  work  during  the  summer  months. 
The  first  year  is  devoted  particularly  to  theory,  i.  e.,  geometrical 
drawing,  projection,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  second-year  class 
emphasizes  building  construction.  By  the  close  of  this  year  the 
students  are  able  to  draw  plans  and  specifications  of  fair-sized  farm 
buildings.  By  the  close  of  the  third  year  they  make  their  own  draw- 
ings, calculate  size  of  timbers,  iron  supports,  etc.,  with  great  accu- 
racy. Much  practical  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  although  most 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  miniature  buildings  and  models. 

When  they  have  completed  their  course  these  young  men  become 
builders  and  contractors  in  country  towns  and  the  open  country.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  Denmark  trains  not  only  farmers  in  farm 
schools,  but  country  artisans  as  well.  This  helps  to  keep  alive  in  the 
country  a  two-fold  civilization. 

The  day's  work, — ^A  person  must  live  at  one  of  the  folk  high 
schools  for  some  time  to  appreciate  their  influence  on  growing  men 
and  women.  Thus  at  Vallekilde,  in  northwest  Zealand,  the  school 
day  begins  with  a  beautiful  morning  devotion  at  7.45  o'clock.  This 
is  entirely  voluntary,  but  most  of  the  students  attend.  The  day's 
work  is  grouped  about  three  main  lecture  hours  of  60  minutes  each. 
These  come  at  8  a.  m.,  12  m.,  and  7.30  p.  m.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
devoted  to  more  definite  classroom  work  interspersed  with  "  discus- 
sion" periods,  an  hour  of  the  vigorous  Ling  gymnastics,  and  some 
time  spent  on  the  football  field  playing  the  English  association  game. 
The  investigator  went  through  the  long  day  with  the  160  husky  youlig 
men  at  Vallekilde  and  met  with  them  at  7.30  p.  m.  for  the  closing 
•lecture  of  the  day.  All  listened  with  intense  attention  to  a  lecture 
on  "  Social  progress  in  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,"  full  of  technical  terms.  But  these  homy-handed 
young  farmers  proved  themselves  surprisingly  well  acquainted  with 
such  personages  as  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Carlyle,  and  Voltaire. 
Each  class  period  of  the  day  opened  with  some  rousing  folk,  pa- 
triotic, or  religious  song;  and  the  day's  work  closed  with  an  evening 
hymn,  in  which  all  joined  most  heartily. 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Relation  of  the  local  agricultural  school  to  the  folk  high  school. — 
One  step  beyond  the  folk  high  school  is  the  local  agricultural  school. 
There  are  29  Grovernment-accredited  schools  of  this  type  distributed 
over  the  country.  This  school,  in  its  modern  form,  sprang  from  the 
folk  high  school,  as  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  of  the  gen- 
eral "  spiritual "  and  the  "  practical."  The  two  schools  work  side  by 
side  in  the  greatest  harmony.  So  fc^r  as  practicable,  they  even  ex- 
change lectures.    Most  of  the  agricultural  schools  make  it  a  require- 
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ment  for  admission  that  applicants  must  have  spent  some  time    at 
some  one  of  the  folk  high  schools. 

J.  C.  la  Cour  has  well  said  that  "  the  Danish  agricultural  school  is 
the  child  of  the  Danish  folk  high  school,  and  must,  also,  have  Chris- 
tian faith  and  national  life  for  its  basis."  From  this  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  in  organization  and  internal  management  the  agricul- 
tural schools  are  very  similar  to  their  prototype,  the  folk  high  schools. 
The  same  democratic  plan  of  student  life,  the  great  emphasis  on  song* 
and  gymnastics,  the  use  of  the  lecture  method  whenever  feasible — 
all  bespeak  this. 

All  agricultural  schools  have  their  school  farms.     But  so  have 
practically  all  the  folk  high  schools.     Some  of  them  even  have  farms 
of  nearly  100  acres.    It  is  true  that  the  latter  make  use  of  their  land 
chiefly  to  aid  inHhe  upkeep  of  the  schools  by  furnishing  vegetables, 
milk,  meats,  etc.,  for  the  school  tables,  while  the  agricultural  schools 
make  use  of  theirs  for  laboratory  purposes.    The  amount  of  prac- 
tical work  varies  greatly.    Some  schools  are  content  to  adhere  closely 
to  teaching  the  theory  of  agriculture.    Others  have  extensive  ex- 
perimental fields,  herds  of  milch  cows,  and  great  numbers  of  swine 
and  poultry.    At  several  there  are  fully  equipped  creameries  for 
working  up  the  milk  produced  on  the  school  farms  and  milk  hauled 
in  from  the  neighboring  farms.     Several  have  well-equipped  bac- 
teriological laboratories,  where  problems  of  greatest  value  to  agricul- 
tural life  are  worked  out.     Each   school   strives   to   formulate    its 
courses  to  the  particular  needs  of  its  own  agricultural  section. 

"Typical  courses  in  the  smaller  agricultural  schooh, — Lyngby  Agri- 
cultural School,  a  few  miles  from  Copenhagen,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  substantial  smaller  schools.  The  school  farm  embraces  1^ 
acres  only,  but  Lyngby  has  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  im- 
portant experiments  carried  on  by  the  Grovernment  on  its  experiment 
farm,  which  is  contiguous  with  the  school  grounds.  The  students 
may  also  draw  much  inspiration  from  Grundtvig's  Folk  High  School 
(so  named  in  honor  of  the  great  bishop),  which  lies  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  highway,  and  from  study  at  the  great  Danish  Agricul- 
tural Museum  (Dansk  Landbrugsmuseum)  near  by. 

Lyngby  offers  two  courses  for  young  men — one  of  six  months  and 
one  of  nine.  Prerequisites  for  admission  are  (1)  some  familiarity 
with  farm  work  and  (2)  time  spent  at  some  folk  high  school.  The 
six  months'  course  includes: 


Cbemlstry  (Inorganic  and  organic). 

Physics. 

Study  of  soils. 

Treatment  of  soils  (Including  mead- 
ows and  moorlands.  Irrigation,  and 
draining). 


Study  of  fertilizers. 
Rotation  of  crops. 
Plant  culture. 
Study  of  weeds. 
Seed  culture. 
Plant  diseases. 
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A.     LYNGBY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 
Statue  of  Capt  J.  C.  la  Cour,  the  founder.  In  foreground. 


A  NEARER  VIEW  OF  THE  LYNGBY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 
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Domestic     animals     (cattle, 

swine,  and  sheep). 
Study  of  breeds  and  breeding. 
Judging  horses  and  cattle. 
Disease  of  domestic  animals. 
Feeding. 

Horseshoeing  and  smithing. 
Dairying. 
Farm  machinery. 


horses, 


Farm  accounting. 
Drawing. 

Surveying  and  leyellng. 
Arithmetic. 
Written  themes. 
Danish. 

History  of  agriculture. 
Study  of  how  to  overcon^e  commercial 
faults  in  domestic  animals. 


The  nine  months'  course  includes  all  of  the  above,  but  is  more  de- 
tailed. Lecture  courses  in  sociology  and  economics,  with  special 
reference  to  rural  life,  are  added.  Some  work  is  also  offered  for 
students  who  desire  to  become  "  control  assistants,"  i.  e.,  local  agri- 
cultural experts  offering  advice  in  dairying,  feeding,  fertilization, 
and  the  like. 

Ladelund  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School. — This  is  typical  of  the 
larger  agricultural  schools  of  Denmark  and  may  be  described  in  some 
detail. 

The  school  embraces  50  or  more  acres  of  land,  divided  into  home 
farm,  experimental  plats,  forestry  station,  and  school  campus,  the 
latter  containing  school  and  farm  buildings. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  stated  in  the  following  language : 

Through  the  courses  of  instruction  It  is  sought  to  give  the  students — who 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  practical  side  of  agriculture  and  dairying — such 
a  foundation  of  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  attain  a  clearer  insight  into 
those  things  with  which  they  must  labor  in  practice^  thus  insuring  greater  in- 
terest, greater  returns,  and  greater  joy  in  their  work.  This  end  is  sought  partly 
by  giving  the  students  knowledge  of  nature  that  surrounds  them,  of  the  forces 
that  are  at  work,  and  the  laws  tliat  govern,  'to  which  we  must  yield  and  regu- 
late our  daily  work  in  field  and  bam  and  dairy ;  and  partly  by  making  known 
to  the  students  the  results  of  experiments,  of  investigation,  etc.,  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  dairying — results  on  the  basis  of  which  we  must  shape  our 
practical  activities.* 

The  school  offers  courses  in  agriculture,  in  dairying,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  "control  assistants."  The  agriculture  courses  are 
three:  (1)  A  five-months'  course,  from  November  to  March,  for 
young  farmers  who  can  not  give  the  growing  season  to  study;  (2)  a 
nine-months'  course,  from  November  to  July,  for  long-time  students ; 
and  (3)  a  four-months'  continuation  coursfe,  from  April  to  July,  for 
students  who  have  already  taken  a  short  preparatory  course.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are  practically  the  same  as  at  Lyngby.  The 
continuation  course,  however,  lays  great  stress  on  practical  fieldwork. 

The  course  in  dairying  includes  chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology, 
farm  accounting,  Danish,  drawing,  gymnastics,  bookkeeping  for 
dairying,   dairy  culture,  machinery   and   electrotechnics,   domestic 

^  1012  catalogue  of  Ladelund  Landbruga  og  Malkeriskole, 
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animals,  plant  culture,  history  of  agriculture,  dairying,  and  rural 
economics,  practical  work  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  and 
school  dairy. 

There  are  three  courses  for  "control  assistants'' — six  months', 
three  months',  and  one  month's  work.  It  will  be  imderstood  that 
these  are  agricultural  specialists  who  devote  their  time  to  giving  ex- 
pert advice  to  the  farmers  of  a  given  community,  being  paid  partly 
by  the  community  and  partly  by  the  State.  Such  experts  may  be 
found  all  over  the  land,  testing  milk  for  butter  fat  and  cows  for 
tuberculosis.  They  make  soil  examinations  and  give  advice  as  to 
what  fertilizers  to  use,  what  rations  to  feed,  etc.  Their  work  has 
been  especially  effective  among  the  older  farmers  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunities  for  study  now  offered.  Students  taking  "  control 
assistant"  courses  have  generally  completed  some  agricultural  course 
before  matriculating  in  the  new  work.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  "con- 
trol" accounting,  milk  testing,  bacteriology,  and  the  study  of  do- 
mestic animals. 

Ladelund  Agricultural  School  is  equipped  with  remarkably  strong 
bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratories.  The  chemical  laboratory 
is  used  extensively  to  analyze  milk,  fertilizers,  and  feeding-stuffs 
from  the  farms  far  and  near.  The  school  owns  a  herd  of  35  red 
J^en  cows,  some  of  which  yield  16,600  pounds  of  milk  annually. 
This  milk,  together  with  the  milk  from  many  hundreds  red  cows 
from  adjoining  farms,  is  manufactured  into  butter  and  prepared  for 
the  English  markets  at  the  cooperative  creamery,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  school  plant  This  school  creamery  handled  the  past  year  fully 
1,000,000  kilograms  of  milk. 

Special  agricultural  schools  for  small  holders. — ^Three  special 
schools  have  been  established  for  agricultural  "  small  holders."  Their 
problems  differ  sufficiently  from  those  of  the  larger  farmers  to  call 
for  special  treatment.  Seventy-five  thousand  Danish  farmers  face 
the  difficulties  of  making  a  living  out  of  8  to  7  acres  of  land.  Schools 
at  Odense,  Ringsted,  and  Qorris  are  doing  remarkably  good  work  in 
preparing  these  men  for  their  exigencies  in  life. 

Odense  Husmandsskole  may  be  used  as  an  illustration.  The  school 
was  organized  by  the  United  Associations  of  Small  Holders  in  the 
Island  of  Funen  in  1908.  The  institution  is  leased  to  the  present 
principal  for  10  years,  as  the  universal  experience  in  Denmark  has 
been  that  the  success  or  failure  of  all  these  schools  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  individuality  of  the  one  man  at  the  head.  The  purpose 
of  the  school  is  stated  in  the  school  catalogue  in  these  words: 

It  Is  to  give  the  students  a  good  spiritual  awakeuing  and  general  guidance 
and  to  offer  them  such  knowledge  of  the  professional  subjects  as  shall  enable 
them  to  take  their  place  In  the  body  politic  and  community  as  independent  citi- 
asens,  as  farmers,  as  artisans,  or  as  housewives  in  such  ways  that  they  may  Uve 
economically  Indep^ident  Uves,  and  make  the  most  of  their  lot  as  small  holders. 
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The  purpose  is,  moreover,  to  give  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
auxiliary  lines  of  agriculture  that  the  small  holder  may  be  enabled  to  keep 
his  entire  family  together,  each  member  to  work  at  some  specific  vocation  at 
home.^ 

The  instruction  embraces  long  and  short  courses  for  young  farm- 
ers, with  special  application  to  small  holds;  two  courses  for  young 
women,  aiding  them  in  their  difficult  role  as  helpmeets  on  these 
small  farms;  two  courses  for  artisans— carpenters,  masons,  etc. — 
and  two  for  "  control  assistants." 

But  of  greatest  interest  are  a  number  of  short  courses  for  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  living  on  the  farm.  These  are  two  weeks 
in  length  and  begin  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month, 
10  months  out  of  the  year.  At  this  point  the  school  is  very  close  to 
the  people.  Why  should  a  school  not  project  itself  into  the  midst 
of  the  people,  aiding  them  to  solve  their  problems?  Why  not  make 
it  possible  for  farm  folk  to  spend  a  brief  time  at  such  schools  to 
gain  a  store  of  knowledge  and  inspiration?  This  is  what  the  Danish 
Husmandsskoler  are  doing. 

The  investigator  found  at  Odense  middle-aged  and  old  men  and 
women  mingling  in  classes  with  young  men  and  women  in  their 
best  years — the  ages  ranging  from  25  to  75  years — ^but  all  with  their 
own  problems  to  solve.  Some  come  to  get  new  insight  into  potato 
culture,  others  make  a  two  weeks'  study  of  soil  from  their  own  farms, 
or  others  again  take  up  bee  culture,  rabbit  breeding,  chicken  raising, 
etc.  All  of  them  gain  enough  stored-up  inspiration  to  tide  them 
over  many  a  hard  place  of  the  future.  These,  it  should  be  said,  are 
kept  separate  from  the  younger  students  of  the  long  courses.  The 
Government  subsidizes  these  schools  much  the  same  as  the  regular 
folk  high  schools  and  agricultural  schools,  and  State  aid  is  granted 
to  worthy  small  holders  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  courses. 

Rural  schools  of  household  economics. — ^The  last  schools  to  re- 
ceive mention  in  this  catagory  are  the  rural  schools  of  household 
economics,  of  which  there  are  at  least  12,  distributed  over  the  coun- 
try. The  number  is  yet  quite  small;  but  these  schools  have  only 
lately  begun  their  activity,  and  they  promise  great  things  for  the 
future.  All  the  folk  high  schools  offer  summer  courses  for  young 
women,  especially  of  the  inspirational  order,  and  many  thousand  at- 
tend them  annually.  Classroom  work  in  sewing  and  needlework, 
lectures  on  sanitation  and  other  important  themes  are  included  in 
these  summer  courses.  But  this  has  never  been  considered  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  housekeeping.  It  is  an  old 
custom  in  Denmark  to  send  the  young  women,  as  soon  as  betrothed, 
to  some  large  coimtry  home — ^the  manse  or  the  home  of  a  coimtry 
squire— -to  take  a  year's  work  in  practical  housekeeping.    This  has 

^  Skoleplan  For  Fjns  Stlfts  Husmandsskole  Ved  Odense. 
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unquestionably  been  a  fine  training  for  Danish  housewives.  But 
even  the  best  homes  are  not  expected  to  know  many  of  the  latest 
things  which  science  is  thrusting  upon  the  schools,  and  which  schools 
alone  can  supply.  With  the  demand  for  agricultural  schools  to  train 
scientific  young  farmers  came  a  natural  insistence  that  the  hripmeets 
of  these  young  men  should  be  afforded  equal  opportunitie*— hence 
the  rural  schools  of  household  economics. 

The  schools  are  built  in  the  open  country  or  in  the  outskirts  of  some 
rural-minded  village.  They  usually  have  land  enough — 3  to  5  acres — 
to  furnish  vegetables,  milk,  and  butter  for  school  consumption.  A 
part  of  the  school  laboratory  is  represented  by  a  first-class  vegetable 
and  fruit  garden,  where  the  young  women  are  expected  to  do  much 
individual  work.  The  flower  garden,  too,  receives  its  share  of  at- 
tention. 

The  students  room  and  board  at  the  school  during  their  contin- 
uance there.  The  courses  are  usually  six  months  in  length.  This 
enables  the  schools — which  often  run  the  entire  year — to  train  two 
separate  groups  of  students  each  year.  The  buildings  are  equipped 
with  model  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room,  chambers,  etc.,  which 
are  intended  as  models  for  the  students'  own  homes  to  be  established 
later  in  life. 

The  usual  course  in  these  schools  includes  the  following  subjects : 

Natural  science:  Chemistry  and  physics,  with  special  reference  to  the  house- 
hold. 

Housekeeping:  Preparation  of  foods;  food  values;  theory  of  household  eco- 
nomics ;  household  accounting ;  baking ;  butchering ;  curing  meats ;  pickling ; 
cleaning  house;  washing;  ironing,  etc. 

Handwork:  Plain  sewing;  dressmaking;  patching;  darning;  fine  needlework 
and  embroidery. 

Sanitation:  Study  of  human  anatomy ;  laws  of  health ;  farm-home  sanitation. 

Oarden  culture:  Care  of  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  gardens;  preparing  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  keeping  and  for  winter  use. 

Other  auhjecta:  Song,  gynmastlcs,  literature,  rural  sociology,  and  reviews  in 
any  of  the  elementary  subjects  wherein  the  students  may  prove  deficient 

Rural  8C?iool  extension:  Origin  omd  inpaence. — October  6  to  14, 
1874,  marked  the  beginning  in  Denmark  of  a  most  remarkable  sys- 
tem of  extension  work.  At  that  time  some  70  to  80  young  and  old 
people  met  at  Askov  Folk  High  School  and  lived  for  more  than  a 
week  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  religious  fervor,  patriotic  zeal, 
and  an  eager  desire  to  help  one's  fellow  men.  Then  began  a  series 
of  meetings,  which  grew  in  importance  with  the  years.  Each  au- 
tumn larger  throngs  of  the  peasantry  und  townf  oik  would  flock  to 
the  school.  Nor  was  the  movement  limited  to  Askov.  Soon  the  folk 
high  schools  and  agricultural  schods  all  over  the  land  were  assem- 
bling the  people  for  their  two  weeks'  autumn  meetings.  School  build- 
ings soon  proved  inadequate  and  the  meetingB  came  to  be  held,  in- 
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stead,  in  large  natural  or  planted  gropes  belonging  to  the  sdiocds. 
The  themes  diBCuased  by  inspiring  men  from  the  schools  and  from 
practical  everyday  life  cover  a  wide  range  of  knowledge.  At  first 
they  were  limited  by  the  folk  high  school  traditions  to  "inspira- 
tional ^  lectures  in  history,  literature,  mythology,  ^c;  but  with  time 
the  field  has  broad^ied  until  now  every  phase  of  ethics,  politics,  agri- 
culture, sociology,  and  the  like  are  freely  discussed.  Tliis  extenaon 
work  is  very  similar  to  the  American  ^  Chautauqua,'^  barring  the 
money  admission — ^for  these  meetings  are  entirely  free — and  the 
cheapening  show  elements  that  are  beginning  to  creep  into  the  aver- 
age Chautauqua. 

Great  numbers  of  men  who  had  gained  their  in^iration  at  the 
high-school  meetings  later  organized  their  h<Hne  community  and  con- 
tinued the  great  work  at  the  community  hall  and  gymnasium,  whidi 
may  be  found  in  every  rural  district  In  the  towns  and  cities  the 
friends  of  the  new  education  built  Hojskolehjem,  or  high-school 
homes — institutions  combining  many  of  the  features  of  a  modem 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  the  conveniences  of  a  first-class  hotel  Even  Copen- 
hagen has  such  an  institution,  called  Grundtvigs  Hus  (Grundtvig's 
House).  Aside  from  offering  the  facilities  of  first-class  hostelries 
managed  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  these  homes  are  the  rallying 
centers  in  town  and  city  for  the  new  extension  work.  Each  has  its 
library  and  reading  rooms  and  holds  weekly  meetings  fashioned  after 
the  great  outdoor  meetings.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  way  a  whole- 
some and  helpful  education  is  brought  to  the  threshold  of  every 
farmer  and  villager  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  State  has  lent  marked  assistance  to  the  extension  movement  by 
encouraging  perambulating  courses  in  agriculture  and  household 
economics,  setting  aside  for  this  work  annually  large  sums  to  pay 
teachers  and  lecturers.  To  this  should  be  added  that  the  Government 
maintains  a  national  service  of  ^^ control  assistants" — specialists  in 
science — ^whose  services  as  speakers  and  agricultural  organizers  may 
be  had  for  the  asking. 


IV.  SUMMABY  OF  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  OF  RURAL  DENMARK. 

Oenerdl  statement. — ^The  fcH-egoing  pages  do  not  contain  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.  It  is 
the  purpose  to  give  this  in  succeeding  bulletins.  This  has  been  a 
general  statement  merely  of  the  different  schools  through  which  Dan- 
ish rural  children  make  their  way,  step  by  step,  until  they  return  at 
lengths  well  prepared,  to  the  farm  for  their  life  work.  But  enough 
has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  gen- 
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era!  efficacy  of  the  aohools.  The  one  thing  above  everything  else 
sought  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  that  in  Denmark  the  rural 
schools  were  organized  to  answer  the  needs  of  present-day  country 
life;  that  they  are  now  accordingly  taking  the  initiative  in  prac- 
tically every  movement  for  better  agriculture,  for  greater  returns  on 
whatever  is  marketed,  and  for  better  life  conditions. 

The  following  paragraphs  summarize  some  of  the  salient  things  in 
the  Danish  system.  They  contain  also  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
possible  application  of  some  of  them  to  our  American  rural  schools. 

Teaching  in  Denmark  a  life  profession. — No  man  or  woman  is  per- 
mitted to  teach  in  the  public  schools  who  has  not  completed  at  least 
the  regular  professional  course  in  one  of  the  20  State  accredited 
teachers'  seminaries.  Nor  can  any  teacher  receive  a  permanent "  call " 
until  he  has  been  tested  as  a  substitute  teacher,  hour  teacher,  etc 
This  tends  to  weed  out  those  who  are  unfit 

A  majority  of  the  teachers  remain  in  the  same  community  for  many 
years,  growing  up  in  a  way  with  the  community,  coming  soon  to 
understand  local  needs,  and  then  setting  to  work  systematically  to 
supply  them. 

These  teachers  are  well  paid  and  well  housed.  The  calling  is  dig- 
nified and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Because  of  these  fortunate 
conditions  men  teachers — ^generally  married  men — are  in  a  large 
majority  in  the  schools.  To  be  exact,  82  per  cent  of  elementary-school 
teachers  are  men. 

CondiHona  in  the  United  States. — In  this  country  none  of  the  con- 
ditions enumerated  exist  A  large  majority  of  rural  teachers  have 
little,  if  any,  professional  training.  Many  of  them  are  certified  as 
teachers  by  local  authority  immediately  after  leaving  the  grades. 
The  average  tenure  for  all  teachers  is  short,  and  tor  rural  teachers 
it  is  much  shorter.  In  a  great  State  of  the  Middle  West  last  year  47 
per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  were  entirely  untried,  and  in  other 
States  conditions  are  fully  as  bad.  The  percentage  of  men  teaoh^^s 
has  dropped  from  29.9  per  cent  in  1899-1900  to  21.1  per  cent  in  1909- 
10  and  20.7  per  cent  in  1910-11. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rural  schools  of  our  country  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  furnish  the  trained  leaders  needed  in  the  open  country  until 
a  staff  of  professionally  trained  teachers  is  placed  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  Prevailing  conditions  in  Danish  schools  would  suggest  that 
the  professionalizing  of  our  rural  teachers  might  be  hastened,  (1)  by 
providing,  through  legal  enactment,  a  liberal  sliding-scale  salary,  in- 
creasing definitely  with  the  length  of  tenure ;  (2)  by  making  it  oblig- 
atory upon  the  coxnmunity  to  erect  teachers'  cottages,  thereby  keep- 
ing the  teaohers  in  the  country  permanently;  and  (8)  by  encouraging 
teachers'  ooU^gee,  normal  schools,  high  schools  with  teadieivtraining 
classes,  ete.,  to  organize  tbcxroughgoing^  departments  in  country  UIq 
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and  country  teadiing,  from  whidi  to  draw  teachers  willing  and  able 
to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  teaching  real  &nn-coinmunity 
schools. 

Organizatian  for  school  maintenanoe  and  supervision. — ^Tfae  main- 
tenance of  Danish  schools  throu^  a  system  of  local  and  State  taxes 
is  eminently  fair,  as  it  both  aicourages  to  greatest  local  initiative 
and  equalizes  educational  advantages  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

School  supervisi<»  is  fairly  close  and  effective,  since  it  WOTks 
concentrically  from  the  great  central  authority  outward  to  the  small- 
est rural  conmiunity.  Supervision  is  left  in  the  hands  of  several 
authorities,  the  one  keeping  a  dieck  on  the  activity  of  the  other. 
Special  supervisors  in  charge  of  music,  gymnastics,  drawing,  sloyd, 
etc.,  are  very  effective  in  their  woA. 

In  the  United  States  probaUy  nothing  has  done  more  to  retard 
the  development  of  the  rural  schools  than  the  general  want  of  a  unit 
of  organization  large  enough  to  make  the  management  of  the  schools 
efficient,  economical,  and  intelligent  The  small  independent  district 
of  the  open  country  has  generally  proved  too  small  to  be  intrusted 
with  final  legislation  in  matters  of  importance.  Especially  is  this 
true  where  the  taxing  power  is  concerned.  The  union  of  several 
townships  into  strong  administrative  and  supervisory  units  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  older  States  where  the  township  (town)  is  the 
unit  in  local  government  In  the  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  a  change  should  be  made  from  the  small  district,  as  weU  as 
township,  to  the  county  basis  of  organization.  When  oae  school 
board,  elected  from  the  area  at  large,  contrcds  all  the  schools,  a  more 
uniform  standard  of  excellence  and  equality  in  sdiool  provision  is 
sure  to  prevail  In  secti<»is  where  the  large  unit  prevails,  excellent 
results  may  already  be  seen  in  the  consolidaticm  of  weak  sdiools  into 
effective  farm  schools. 

The  problem  of  close,  helpful  supervision  is  comparatively  easy  of 
solution  in  densely  peopled  sections,  but  will  continue  as  a  serious 
hindrance  to  good  teaching  in  sparsely  settied  regions.  But,  in  a 
general  way,  things  could  be  materially  improved  if  State  depart- 
ments of  education  had  the  use  of  a  number  of  carefully  trained  rural 
supervisors  to  help  local  supervisors  standardize  their  work.  Finally 
local  supervisors  can  scarcely  become  genuinely  helpful  before  a  con- 
tinuous professional  relation  is  set  up  between  local  supervisors  and 
teachers. 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance. — School  attendance  in 
Denmark  is  almost  ideal.  For  1913  only  822  children  of  sdiool  age  in 
country  districts  failed  to  enter  school  Of  these,  452  were  abnormal 
or  afflicted  with  infectious  disease  and  were  by  law  excluded.  Only 
870  were  unaccounted  for,  which  foft  the  entire  8dux>l  population 
makes  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.    The  people  in  general  are  so 
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imbued  with  the  idea  of  education,  or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  they 
have  at  any  rate  such  wholesome  respect  for  the  compulsory-attend- 
ance law  that  they  never  think  of  breaking  it.  The  fact  in  point  is 
that  the  law  is  enforced  without  fear  or  favor. 

At  the  present  time  36  States  in  the  United  States  have  compulsory- 
uttendance  laws  on  their  statute  books;  6  have  laws  which  apply  to 
part  of  their  territory  only,  while  another  6  have  no  such  laws  what- 
ever. Many  weaknesses  could  be  pointed  to  in  these  laws,  though 
perhaps  the  most  serious  is  the  manner  in  which  the  average  law  is 
enforced.  In  most  States  the  enforcement  is  left  to  local  authority, 
which  is  often  influenced  by  local  prejudice  and  interests  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  law  becomes  practically  inoperative.  If  all  the  States 
would  follow  the  example  of  Connecticut  and  appoint  State  agents 
for  the  purpose,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  laws.* 

School  work  adapted  to  country  needs. — ^The  elementary  rural 
schools  of  Denmark  do  not  pretend  to  teach  agriculture  as  a  practical 
subject,  leaving  that  for  the  agricultural  schools  to  do.  But  they  do 
teach  a  love  of  nature  in  such  a  way  that  the  average  child  early 
learns  to  love  nature  and  to  live  in  harmony  with  its  laws.  Where 
there  is  a  genuine  love  of  the  soil  for  its  own  sake  the  work  of  train- 
ing the  young  agriculturists  becomes  reasonably  easy.  The  schools 
teach  other  practical  subjects  effectively ;  but  this  teaching  is  never 
done  at  the  expense  of  such  essential  subjects  as  language,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  and  history.  Music  and  gymnastics  hold  excep- 
tionally high  place  in  the  daily  work. 

Much  rural  school  work  is  done  as  thoroughly  in  some  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  in  rural  Denmark,  although  for  valid 
reasons  uniformly  good  results  are  yet  far  from  attainment.  But  in 
respect  to  music  and  physical  education  our  schools  may  learn  much 
from  Denmark.  Our  rural  teachers  should  be  required  to  sing,  or 
at  least  should  be  able  to  instruct  in  music  and  song.  And  because 
flat  chests  and  crooked  knees  are  as  common  in  rural  children  as  in 
town  children,  the  teachers  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
training  in  sanitation  and  physical  education,  including  play. 

Feasibility  of  the  folk  high-school  system  in  the  United  States, — 
The  Danish  folk  high  school  came  into  being  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  politically  distraught  and  needed  a  healing  and  unify- 
ing influence.  This  the  school  furnished.  It  succeeded  in  har- 
monizing the  discordant  elements,  binding  all  classes  together  in  the 
common  bond  of  love  of  fatherland.  Duty  and  opportunity  became 
Watchwords.  The  educated  felt  their  opportunity  and  gave  the  best 
they  had  in  them  for  their  country ;  the  ignorant  were  educated  and 
became  a  great  working  force  for  a  better  Denmark. 

^8ee  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Public  Scfaool  Bystema  In  tbe  Foity-elglit  Statea," 
KoMel  Sage  Foundatloii,  New  York. 
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more  than  reading,  writing,  uid  arithmetic.  The  fatalism  of  re- 
tardation engendered  by  the  oenturiea  has  placed  a  stamp  upcm  this 
part  of  oar  civilization  which,  it  would  seem,  nothing  might  do  more 
to  r^nove  than  the  inspiring  work  of  the  folk  high  sdiooL  It  woold, 
better  than  other  schods,  offer  opportunities  to  grown-np  men  uid 
women  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  It  would  insBpire 
to  an  early  coordination  of  head,  heart,  and  hand.  In  long  and  short 
courses  it  would  train  local  artisans  and  assist  in  solTing  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  poor  hillside  farms.  It  would  teach  lessons  in 
farm-home  sanitation  and  housekeeping,  and  by  degrees  show  the 
men  how  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  cooperative  enterprise 
where  now  they  find  this  impracticable. 

How  this  work  might  best  be  done  does  not  belcmg  to  the  present 
discussion,  which  has  been  merely  to  outline  the  educational  system 
of  rural  Denmark. 
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veraity,  1911.    p.  75-79. 

10. Eirkpatriok,  Bdwin  A.  In  his  The  individual  in  the  making;  a  sub- 
jective view  of  child  development  with  suggestions  for  parents  and  teachers. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  MiflOiin  company  [1911]    p.  309-33. 

11.  ChUdren*s  reading.  CouBsens,  Penrhyn  W.,  comp.  One  thousand  books  for 
children.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  co.,  1911.    xx,  224  p.    12°. 

"A  reading  list  of  children's  books  not  only  for  those  who  direct  children's  reading  but  for  tfao 
children  themaelTes.  There  are  nineteen  groups  including  lists  for  girls  fh>m  eight  to  ten,  ten  to 
twelve,  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  f6urteen  to  sixteen;  similar  groups  for  boys;  for  boys  and  girts 
from  three  to  eight,  six  to  ten,  ten  to  eighteen;  and  groups  including  mytlis,  fairy  tales,  legends 
and  folk  lore;  books  for  nature  study;  books  on  science,  handicraft,  and  reference;  Bible  stories; 
poetry;  supplemental  reading."— Book  review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  December  1011. 
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2  BIBLIOGBAPHY  OP  EDUCATION,  1910-191L 

12.  Children* i  reading.    WiBCOxmin.    Free  library  oommiflsioii.    Suggeedve  list  of 

children's  books  for  a  small  library,  recommended  by  the  Wisconsin  free 
libnuy  commission,  comp.  by  H.  T.  Kennedy  .  .  .  Madison,  Wis.,  Tlie 
libnuy  commission,  1910.    102  p.    12**. 

Ber.  and  eaL  ed.  of  the  list  of  teoks  for  olifldna  which  appettped  as  a  snppleiiMot  to  the 
Wlaoonsin  Suggestive  list  of  books  for  a  small  library,  1902.  "The  list  oonqifisea  four  handnd 
and  eighty-three  titles  for  children  in  the  flrat  eight  grades." 

13.  Children* $  vocabulary,    Pelsma,  J.  &.    InkisA  child's  vocabulary  and  its  devel* 

opment.    Pedagogical  seminary,  17:367-69,  September  1910. 

14.  Cour$e  of  $tudy.    Indiana  aniversity.    In  Combined  courses  in  academir  and 

professional  work.  Report  from  a  committee  of  Indiana  univeraity  appointed 
under  instructions  from  the  Association  of  American  universities.  [Blooming- 
ton?  Ind.,  1910]    p.  81-92. 

15.  Domestic  science.    Cooley,  A.  H.    In  his  Domestic  art  in  women's  education. 

New  York,  0.  Scribner's  sons,  19U.    p.  26^74. 

16.  Education.    Bridou,  V.    In  his  L*^ucation  des  sentiments.    Paris,  O.  Doin  et 

fils,  1911.    p.  [391H6. 
17. Henderson,  B.  N.    In  his  Textbook  in  the  principles  of  education. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  co.,  1910.    p.  571-82. 
18. Oreater   New    York.    In  Beynolda,  J.  B.,  ed.    Civic  bibliography  for 

Greater  New  York.    New  York,  Charities  publication  committee,  1911.    p. 

212-34.    (Russell  Sage  foundation  publications) 
Contains:  Colleges  and  universities;  Common  schools;  Industrial  education;  Kinde^garteo; 

Libraries;  Museums  and  gardens;  Popular  education;  Press. 

19. flolland.    VerBohave,  Paul.    In  his  Le  regime  legal  de  Tenseignement 

en  Hollande.    Paris,  A.  Rousseau,  1910.    p.  [clxxix]-clxxxi. 
20. Middle  Ages.    (Graves,  F.  P.    In  his  History  of  education  during  the 

Middle  Ages  and  the  transition  to  modem  times.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 

company,  1910. 
References  at  end  of  chapters. 
21. Missouri.  .  Phillipe,  C.  A.    In  his  A  history  of  education  in  Missouri; 

the  essential  facts  concerning  the  history  and  organization  of  Missouri's  schools. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  The  Hugh  Stephens  printing  company,*  1911.    p.  292. 

22.  Feeble-minded  children.    Lapage,  C.  P.    In  his  Feeblemindedness  in  children  ol 

school-age.    Manchester,  At  the  University  press,  1911.    p.  335-43. 

23.  Geography:  Teadiing.    Archer,  B.  L.,  Lewia,  W.  J.,  and  Chi^maxXy  A.  B.    hi 

their  The  teaching  of  geography  in  elementary  schools.  London,  A.  and  C. 
Black,  1910.    p.  229-41. 

24.  History:  Elementary  schools.    Bliss,  W.  F.    In  his  History  in  the  elementary 

schools.  New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  book  company  [1911]  p. 
157-76. 

25.  Industrial  education.    Select  bibliography  on  industrial  education.    In  National 

education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  76^74. 

26. .    Wood-Simons,  M.    In  his  Industrial  education  in  Chicago.    Pedagogy 

ical  seminary,  17:  417-18,  September  1910. 

27.  Mental  discipline.    Heck,W.H.    Into  Mental  discipline  and  educational  values. 

2d  ed.    New  York,  John  Lane  company,  1911.    p.  191^206. 

28.  Moral  training.    Cope, Henry  F.    A  selected  list  of  books  on  moral  trainingand 

instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Religious  educaticm,  5:  71S-32,  February 
1911. 
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29.  Natwre-ttudy.  Basoom,  B.  L.  Selected  books  on  nature  study  for  schools  and 
libraries.  Albany,  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1910.  42  p.  8**.  (New 
York  state.    Education  dept.    Bulletin,  no.  467) 

''This  list  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of  teac^iers  in  New  Yori[  state,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  wishing  to  add  to  their  libraries.''— Pref. 

80.  Open  air  khooU.    Eixi^ey,  8.  C.  ed.    In  his  Open  air  crusaders.    Chicago,  lU., 

United  charities  of  Chicago  [1910]    p.  103-105. 

81.  Paper  work:  Schools.    Buxton,  O.  F.    In  his  Paper  and  cardboard  construction. 

Menomonie,  Wis.,  The  Menomonie  press,  1911.    p.  158-^2. 

32.  Religiotu  education.  Ayre,  O.  B.  In  his  Suggestions  for  a  syllabus  in  religious 
teaching;  with  an  introduction  by  M.  E.  Sadler.  London,  New  York  [etc.] 
Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1911.    p.  [27] 

33. Saxony.    Show,  A.  B.    List  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  used 

in  this  report.  In  his  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
the  public  schools  of  Saxony.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1910. 
p.  42-44.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1910,  no.  1) 

34.  Retardation.  Blan,  L.  B.  In  his  A  special  study  of  the  incidence  of  retardation. 
New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  (Contributions  to  edu- 
cation, no.  40)    p.  109-11. 

35. Strayer,  G.  D.    In  his  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges,  a 

study  of  retardation  and  elimination.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1911.  144  p.  8*^.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin,  1911,  no.  5) 
p.  141-44. 

36.  School  funds:   United  States,    Swift,  F.H.    In  J^is  A  history  of  public  permanent 

common  school  funds  in  the  United  States,  1795-1905.  New  York,  H.  Holt  and 
company,  1911.    p.  457-68. 

37.  Schoolhouses.    Dreaslar,  Fletcher  B.    In  kis  American  schoolhouses.    Wash- 

ington, Government  printing  office,  1911.  p.  107-10.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion.   Bulletin,  1910,  no.  5) 

38.  Sdu)ol  management.    Jessup,  W.  A.    In  his  The  social  factors  affecting  special 

supervision  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1911.    p.  120-23. 

39.  Schools  and  libraries.    Cannons,  H.  G.  T.    Relation  of  schools  and  libraries  and 

school  libraries.  In  his  Bibliography  of  library  economy.  London,  Stanley 
Russell  &  CO.,  1910.    p.  250-57. 

40.  Science  teaching.    American  federation  of  teachers  of  the  mathematical 

and  the  natural  sciences,  comp.    Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    Waah- 
.    ington,  Grovemment  printing  office,  1911.    27  p.    8®.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion.   Bulletin,  1911,  no.  1) 

41.  Spinoza.    Babenort,  W.  L.    In  kis  Spinoza  as  educator.    New  York,  Teachers 

college,  Columbia  university,  1911.    p.  86-87. 

42.  Story  telling.    Lyman,  E.    List  of  books  suggested  for  the  story  teller.    In  her 

Story  telling.    Chicago,  A.  C.  Mcauig  A  co.,  1910.    p.  226-29. 

43.  Students:  Oermany.    Schulze,F.K.    /nJ^i«  Das  deutschestudententum  von  den 

aeltesten  zeiten  bis  zur  gegenwart.  Leipzig,  R.  Voigtl&nder,.  1910.  p.  [460]* 
87. 

44.  Teachers  and  teaching.    Brown,  J.  F.    In  his  Training  of  teachers  for  secondary 

schools  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  co., 
1911.    p.  327-30. 
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4b.  TeoAen  «a<f  iMcbm^:  Englaad  and  WmUi,  BmadtSmd^  T.  Lnhk  Tnaaa%  of 
tescben  in  Fngiand  aad  WiJei.  New  Yoik  city,  TeMbeiB  coUege,  Cnlnmbia 
itiiivemty,  ISIO.  p.  I59-«4.  (TeftcbefB  coUege.  Cofai^Mft  uajvemty.  Con- 
tributiooyi  to  6ducatioci«  do.  32; 

46.  Teackerg'  a$$odationt:  United  8uiu$.    Alexander,  Carter,    iit  te  fioBwiproBCPt 

MtpectM  <A  the  wor'^  of  teiciuetB'  volnntajy  MBocmtionw  in  the  Uaitad  Stetes. 
New  York  City,  Teadien  coUege,  Coimnhia  nmveBBty,  ISIO.  *  p.  101-^. 
(Teacbcn  college,    Coliunbia  tiniveimty.    Gsetdbntians  to  edocaliaB,  no.  36) 

47,  TeadUrg:  Best  bo(AM.    Blj,  Ruth.    libiary  aid«  lor  die  teadier.    l»MinDCsota. 

State  Donnal  ecbool,  Dtiluth.    Bulletin.    p>aliith,  1910]    t.  4,  no.  4,    p. 

48. Trmning.    Bennett,  A.  B.    In  ku  The  tzaining  of  teacben  ior  the 

nixal  Achoob.  Prepared  far  the  Educational  council  of  the  Iowa  state  teadiefs' 
awociation,  November  3  to  5,  1910.    Des  Moines,  la.  [1910]    p.  11-13. 

49.  Voeaiional  edwoation.    Dean,  A.  D.    In  kii  The  worker  and  the  state,  a  study  of 

education  for  industrial  worken.    New  Y^k,  The  Century  co.,  1910.   p.  345-55. 

<' U  att^mpU  to  prtMOt  ft  IM  of  books  bclplnl  to  teadieB,  ■todcnti  and  odisB  iiit«^ 
pbMt  of  •ducfttkm.'' 

60.  Williami  eolUge.    Lowe,  J.  A.,  comp.    Willjamsiana;  a  bibliography  relating  to 

Williams  college  1793--1911.  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Published  by  the  truateee, 
1911.    37  p.    8^ 

NEW  PERIODICALS 

51.  Catholie  educational  reriew.  v.  1,  no.  1,  January  1911.  Published  monthly, 
except  July  and  August.    The  Catholic  education  press,  Washington,  D.  C. 

52*  College  world,  v.  1,  no.  1,  October  1910.  Published  monthly.  College  world 
company,  53  West  37th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

53.  Blementary  teacher,    v.  1,  no.  1,  April  1911.    Published  monthly,  except 

July  and  August.    Elementary  teachers'  association,  Baltimore,  Md. 

54.  Bacuela  modema.    v.  1,  no.  1,  March?  1911.    Published  monthly.    Lima, 

Peru. 
65.  Journal  of  race  development,    v.  1,  no.  1,  July  1910.    Published  quarterly. 
Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass. 

50.  Miaaiaaippi  educational  advance,    v.  1,  no.  1,  May  1911.    Published  monthly, 

except  July  and  August.    The  Educational  advance  company,  Jackson,  Miss. 

57.  Progressive  school  Journal,    v.  1,  no.  1,  January  1911.    Published  monthly. 

The  Bowen  seating  and  school  supply  company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

58.  Bevista  de  educaddn.    v.  1,  no.  1,  January  1911.    Published  monthly.    Ha- 

bana,  Cuba. 

59.  Bevista  de  educaddn.    v.  1,  no.  1,  January  1911.    Published  monthly.    So- 

ciedad  general  de  publicaciones,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
00.  School  agriculture,  domestic  science  and  manual  training,    v.  1,  no.  1, 
October  1910.    Published  semi-monthly.    Orange  Judd  company,  Springfield, 
Mam. 

61.  School  news  of  New  Jersey,    v.  1,  no.  1,  October  1911.    Published  monthly. 

New  Egypt,  N.J. 

62.  Vocational  education,    v.  1,  no.  1,  September  1911.    PubHAed  bi-monthly. 

The  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  111. 

63.  Zcitsdiritt  ftir  hochschulpKdagogik.    v.  1,  no.  1,  April  1910.    Published 

quarterly.    Ernst  Wiegandt  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
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pubucahons  of  assocuhons,  societies,  conferences,  etc. 

NATIONAL 

64.  American  aasoeiation  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Section  L.— Edu- 

cation. Papere  read  at  the  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  December  1910.  Science, 
n.  8.)  33  and  34,  April  28,  July  7,  November  17,  December  8,  and  December  15, 
1911. 

Cootatna:  L  Max  Meyw:  Experiences  with  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
p.  661-67.  2.  E.  J.  Swift:  The  genesis  of  the  attention  in  the  educative  process,  p.  1-6.  3.  M.  V. 
(yShea:  Popular  misconceptions  concerning  precocity  in  children,  p.  666-74.  4.  F.  E.  Lurton:  A 
study  of  retardation  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota,  p.  785-89.  5.  L.  E.  Reber:  University  extension 
and  the  state  university,  p.  826-33. 

American  aosooiation  of  farmers'  institute  workers.    See  882. 

American  federation  of  arts.    See  928-929. 

American  home  economics  association.    See  907. 

American  medical  association.    Council  on  medical  education.    See  933. 

American  nature-study  society.    See  348. 

American  school  hygiene  association.    See  687. 

American  school  peace  league.    See  94  (4),  810. 

American  society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching.    See  519. 

Amexican  society  of  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  nurses. 

See  9^, 
Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Association  of  American  law  schools.    See  931. 

Association  of  American  medical  colleges.    See  932. 

Association  of  American  universities.    See  520,  573. 

Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 

and  Maryland.    See  521. 
Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 

See  622. 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnsB.    See  942. 
Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland. 

See  400-401. 

65.  Catholic  educational  association.    Report  of  the  proceedings  and  addressee  of 

the  seventh  annual  meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1910.  Bulletin, 
V.  7,  no.  1,  November  1910.  [Columbus,  0.]  Catholic  educational  association, 
1910.  525  p.  8**.  (Rev.  F.  W.  Howard,  secretary-general,  1651  East  Main 
St.,  Columbus,  0.) 

Contains:  L  T.  J.  Shahan:  The  pastor  and  education,  p.  45-69;  Discussion,  p.  59-63.  2.  J.  A. 
Bums:  The  elementary  school  curriculum— its  origin  and  development,  p.  64-68.  3.  J.  J.  Olennon: 
The  home  and  the  sdiod,  p.  82-88.  4.  Justice  Anglin:  Cathdic  education  in  Canada,  in  its  relation 
to  the  civil  authority,  p.  89-139.  5.  J.  P.  Oliahoney:  Number  of  units  required  and  elective  for 
ooUege  entrance,  p.  157-66;  Disouasion,  p.  166-69.  6.  Paul  Muehlmann:  The  educational  value  of 
laboratory  work,  p.  182-89.  7.  John  Waldron:  How  many  grades  should  there  be  in  the  elementary 
sdiool7  p.  281-93;  Discussion,  p.  29^-30a  8.  O.  A.  Lyons:  The  formation  of  character,  p.  301-6; 
Discussion,  p.  307-9.    9.  H.  C.  Boyle:  Industrial  trainhig,  p.  335-42;  Discussion,  p.  343-53. 

Child  conference  for  research  and  welfare.    See  271. 
Classical  conference.    See  812. 
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^,  C^mMtwmmm  fisr  edmtmtkm,  ixL  tbm  Sonllu    Pimectlluy  at  the  \ 

ksfsaee,  JisKloHmville,  F!a.,  Apiil  19,  20,  and  2L,  ISU,  Kaax^aie,  Tenn.,  Tlie 
Executive  comaiittae  ol  the  Conteence  [19U1  354  p.  8^.  (P.  P.  Ckxtoik 
e»ecqlav»aerjgtary,  WawhTngtcn,  D.  Cj 

MblCte;  Tlw  w  upawtlpg  imi^iiwiiii  in  TlmUrt  mnliaHw  «d  tfa»  h^ili  liwii  ijj  ifc^fcam  by 
ttm  Vnttad  SteCw,  p.  r4-4ii  3.  ^,  9.  Pow«n:  OcfMct  of  tb»  yvTa  pnpm  in  **»■**'«  in  tiK 
SontlMni acatw,  p.  lOT-ai.  f  "T  IT  Tin  TTiri  iTiiiT]r  riiiii  irniinmirtfii  Kin  ■ijiiiiiiiwiii, 
I>.  IM^l.  5.  J,  C.  Bur  Tbe  feik  hi^  sehiMte  and  rani  lifc  of  tb»  FTiinitiMi  hni  ^— "*t^,  p. 
m-n.  6.  O.  B.  BaoMK  KddMdH  fer  ml  Ufe,  p.  TTl-m.  7.  J.  9r.  ffintT:  fbm  oMd  in  lb* 
nMHtaff,  p.  311-^.    A.  BotryBMgMK  A  hlatMr  stanAiwI  of wrftytlmr  fcr  Tm  limin  mgi,  p.  aw-a^ 

iMikm  KolMHik  <OBl!cr«B€»  on  fntgmartional  srbctmtioii.    5«  811. 

KMtetioa.    See  9^. 

Jffttkwa^iMkiboTMmiiittM.    ^«7T1, 

m,  MftttoMl  ^^ttmOUm  mmotimtkm  of  tfie  Ihilt«d  9t«t«s.  Jooniii  of  proceed* 
m^  $md  tMrtmes  ct  the  lorty-eigltth  sBsml  seedof,  beU  at  BoiCoo,  Man., 
inly  2-8,  mO,  WinoDa,  Mjim.,  The  Aanciatkm,  1900.  zi,  1124  p.  8"*. 
(Inrbi  Vb&ptud,  B^crtUry,  Winona,  Mmn.) 

Otmenl 

ConMM:  U  W.W.KM^Ib:  f<loatkM)  and  J 
W««MlflMiilM)od,p.»W71.  9,  W.H.Tafl:TlMr 
p,7M».  4,  ^Y..IoyBinSMn»domiiMttfindMKlwinAni»fcMiwtnr»nnn,p,7»-S7.  5.  E.  E. 
HfOim:  A  mi— igw  from  Om  rnil«d  0«M«  BaraMi  of  Edomian,  p.  ST-fS.  «.  J.  M.  OrMowood: 
WflUMi  Torny  HMrti,  p.  I9^M.  7,  J.  W,  Cnbtnr  Tbe  «rltieinH  oT  the  poUie  aeiiooli  by  Uw 
Wty,  p.  tfr-lO?,  >.  H.  L.  RiMMlL' Vatatofdgmowti»th>niiaiodiintl»agrieiit»«lodDBrt^ 
of  fl»«rnralpopi*rtloii,p,  107-11.  ».  WflUan  Otr  PoMie  Ixnlth  and  pobUe  gdomtion,  p.  lU-lS. 
10.  Kflnna  h.  JcAxagUm:  TntotaK  lor  tMcfdns,  p.  I15-22L  IL  lbs.  W.  N.  Hntt:  TbeedmitioQ 
of  woiMn  far  tioBW-niddDg,  p.  123-32.    12.  C.  W.  EUoC*  The  TBlot  daring  odoMtion  ci  tbm  Uf»- 
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system  of  public  education,  p.  1103-7.  150.  W.  M.^Hays:  How  the  schools  and  the  United  States 
department  of  agriculture  can  co-operate,  p.  1108-18;  Discussion,  p.  1113-14. 

68.  National  education  association  of  the  TTnited  States.  Department  of 
superintendence.  Proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
February  23-25,  1911-.    [Winona,  Minn.]  The  Aflsociation,  1911.    181  p.    8**. 

Contains.  1.  A  meange  of  achievement  from  the  Southland— H.  J.  Wlllingham:  The  progress  of 
Its  schools,  p.  10-13;  J.  M.  Owlnn:  The  ideals  of  its  people,  p.  13-18;  I*.  B.  Evans:  The  glory  of  its 
ohfldran,  p.  1^22.  2.  The  present  status  of  education  In  America— Ella  F.  Young:  In  the  elemen- 
tary scboob,  p.  27-aO;  E.  U.  Orafl:  In  the  secondary  schools,  p.  30-85;  0.  P.  Benion:  In  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  p.  35-43.  3.  Henry  Sussallo:  The  standards  of  prof^asJonal  lUe  as  applied 
to  teaching,  p.  43-47.  4.  Our  educational  advance  and  improvement  over  the  past— C.  K.  Chadsey: 
In  the  city,  p.  47-58;  C.  P.  Cary:  In  the  state,  p.  54-50;  E.  E.  Brown:  In  the  nation,  p.  50^;  DIs- 
oosskm,  p.  tt4-M.  5.  Henry  SnsnJlo:  Preliminary  report  of  the  committee  on  eoonomy  of  time  in 
education,  d.  CA-TO.  6.  O.  B.  Maclean:  An  educational  epoch  in  new  America,  p.  70-70.  7.  The 
oondng  of  the  humane  element  in  education— 8.  C.  Kingsley:  The  open-air  school,  p.  80-86;  L.  P. 
Ayres:  The  tratntng  of  the  mentally  and  physicaUy  unfortunate,  p.  85-01;  Fannie  F.  Andrews: 
The  peace  movement  and  the  public  schools,  p.  01-06;  H.  B.  Peairs:  Education  of  the  American 
Indian,  p.  06-00.  8.  The  progress  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  practical  In  ednoatloo— €.  B.  Olb- 
sObt  In  vocational  training,  p.  104-8;  G.  W.  A.  Luckey:  In  the  balanced  course  of  study,  and  the 
all-year-round  schools,  p.  111-14.  0.  Preliminary  report  of  the  committee  on  uniform  records  and 
reports,  p.  115-46L  10.  Unity  of  ideals  and  purposes  fa  teachers— A.  C.  Thompson:  Asgainedfram 
praiesriooal  tratntng,  p.  153nS5;  E.  C.  Warrinen  As  gained  £rom  school  supervision,  p.  155-60; 
Sarah  E.  Hyre:  As  gained  from  school  administration,  p.  163-66. 

National  society  for  the  proznotioxi  of  induatrial  education.    See  854-56. 
National  society  for  the  study  of  education.    See  762. 
National  society  of  coUesre  teachers  of  education.    See  512. 
North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.    See  524. 
13012'— 14 2 
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69.  Pendan  Amezican  educational  society.    Annual  conference,  Washiugton, 

D.  C,  June  16-17, 1911.    Secretary's  report.    [Washington,  D.  C,  1911]    42  p. 

8^.    (Joseph  H.  Hannen,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Playground  aosociation  of  America.    See  721. 
BeligiouB  education  aaaociation.    See  796. 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.    See  926. 
Southern  aosociation  of  college  women.    See  944. 

70.  Southern  educational  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of 

the  twentieth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  December  28-30, 1909. 
[Nashville,  Press  of  Marshall  &  Bruce  co.,  1910]  259  p.  8^.  (H.  E.  Bierly, 
secretary,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.) 

Contains:  1.  T.  H.  HarrlK  A  oonne  of  study  for  ootmtry  high  scbods,  p.  28-20.  2l  Arthur 
Lefevfln  A  tsachsn' advisory  council,  p.  20-82.  8.  H.  8.  West:  A  soggestsd  secondary  corrfcolum 
for  the  boy  or  girl  who  will  not  so  to  coUege,  p.  87-40.  4.  J.  F.  Doggan  Agricoltoial  education  in 
secondary  schools,  p.  41-45.  5.  B.  E.  Brown:  Anierican  ideas  in  education,  p.  45^60.  6.  L.  £ 
Robinson:  Biological  factor  in  the  elementary  curriculum,  p.  50-66.  7.  R.  H.  CrosBfleld:  Disci- 
plinary education,  p.  M-75.  8.  C.  F.  Trudeau:  A  few  fundamental  qualifications  of  the  county 
school  suptfintendent,  p.  77-83.  0.  H.  E.  Bennett:  Instruction  in  diarsctff-building,  p.  84-W. 
10.  Mary  H.  Johnson:  Relation  of  the  public  library  and  the  public  school,  p.  116-18.  U.  R.  H. 
Wrii^t:  School  government  vs.  (a)  teacher  government,  (b)  student  government,  p.  123-28.  12. 
W.  A.  Webb:  Some  college  ideals,  p.  134-87.  18.  J.  D.  Rodefler:  The  need  of  an  official  definition 
of  the  college,  p.  145-47.  14.  C.  W.  Eliot:  The  best  directions  for  immediate  edncatfonal  effort,  p. 
161-55.  15.  J.  E.  Avent:  The  praotioe  of  the  superintendent,  p.  155-67.  16.  Mary  S.  Butkr:  The 
relation  of  normal  sdiool  music  to  public  school  work,  p.  167-75.  17.  O.  B.  Martin:  The  boy  and 
the  fkvm,  p.  196-^100.  18.  W.  8.  Martin:  The  place  of  hidustriBl  training  In  the  hl^  school,  p.  206-01 
10.  W.  W.  Card:  Why  physical  trahiing  should  be  compulsocy,  p.  21»-27.  20.  R.  H.  Latham: 
What  beoomcB  of  our  high  school  studentsT  p.  227-30.  21.  0.  L.  Goon:  Why  there  diouki  be  defi- 
nite standards  for  entrance  upon  teaching,  p.  240-^.    (The  papers  are  given  only  in  abstract.) 

71.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting, 

held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December  27-29,  1910.  [Nadiville,  Press  of  Mar- 
shall &  Bruce  co.,  1911]  266  p.  S"".  (H.  E.  Bierly,  secretary,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) 

Contabis:  1.  D.  B.  Johnson:  Moral  training  in  the  public  schools,  p.  3d-^8.  2.  D.  J.  Crosby: 
Conununity  work  in  the  rural  high  sdiool,  p.  61-66.  3.  O.  F.  Milton:  Oompubory  edooatfon,  pw 
66-73.  4.  A.  C.  True:  Correlatbig  the  work  of  agricultural  instructfon,  p.  76-^.  5.  Mrs.  N.  S. 
Knowles:  DomestSo  science  applied  to  home  and  community  improvement,  p.  8S-8S.  6.  J.  R. 
Kirk:  Function  of  the  normal  school,  p.  107-13.  7.  R.  B.  Daniel:  Greater  elBciaioy  In  educatioii, 
p.  113-17.  8.  Alpha  Brumage:  "The  moral  training  In  college  athletie  contests,"  p.  124-33.  9. 
Carrie  B.  Hyde:  Possibilities  of  domestic  science  in  the  elementary  schools,  p.  138-42.  10.  J.  P. 
Dnggar:  Preparing  teachers  to  give  insiniotion  in  agriculture,  p.  143^46.  11.  Arthur  Hohnes: 
Retardatfon  of  pubUo  school  ohiklren,  p.  148-63.  13.  C.  £.  Byrd:  The  agricultural  high  sdiool,  p^ 
171-74.  13.  Augustine  Aurianne:  The  elementary  school  curriculum,  pro  and  con,  p.  185-0).  14. 
W.  O.  Hart:  The  relation  of  the  public  to  the  sdiool  boards,  p.  231-38.  15.  Dorothy  Fennessee: 
The  school  playground  as  an  educational  teotor,  p.  333-40.  16.  Z.  V.  Judd:  Tlie  school  term  in 
rmal  education,  p.  340-44. 

Western  drawing  and  manual  training  association.    See  838. 

Women's  educational  and  industrial  union.    See  945. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  SOCSTIBS,  COIVFXRBNCBS,  BTC— STATB  AND  LOCAL 

72.  Alabama  educational  association.    Ofl&cial  proceedings  of  the  thirtieth  annual 

seesion,  lield  at  Mobile,  April  13,  14  and  15,  1911.  [Birmingham,  Ala.]  The 
Afleociation  [1911]    205  p.    8^.    (W.  G.  Griggs,  secretary,  Birmingham,  Ala.) 

Contains:  1.  Code  of  etliios  of  the  Alabama  educational  asscciation,  p.  81-®.  3.  A.  F.  Harman: 
Local  taxation  lor  schools,  p.  84-^.  3.  Some  rural  school  problems— C.  C  Thadu  Vocational 
education,  p.  43-45;  Myrtle  Brooke:  Social  and  cMo  improvement,  p.  45-48;  Irwin  Craighead: 
Public  hi^ways,  p.  4^1 ;  Discussions,  p.  51-63.  4.  A.  P.  Stokes,  jr.:  Borne  by-products  of  teach- 
ing, p.53^58.  6.  W.W.Routten:  Industrial  education  in  our  common  sdiool%  p.  88-S7.  6.Hattlo 
Finley:  Importance  of  home  economies  in  secondary  schools,  p.  87-91.  7.  M.  H.  Bauman:  The 
relatton  of  manual  training  to  todustrial  edooation,  p.  91-04.  8.  Merl  M.  Stephms:  Modtm  de- 
mands for  the  education  of  women,  p.  99-101.   9.  C.  W.  Daugette:  Oboerrationandpractloework 
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tn  noniiAl  sohooto,  p.  138-26.  10.  T.  J.  Hale:  Wliat  the  public  expects  of  the  hJ^  school,  p.  130-33. 
11.  H.  C.  McDonald:  Is  there  a  real  demand  for  the  introductJon  of  manual  training,  domestSo 
scienoe  and  art,  and  agriculture  into  thehj^  school  courses  of  study  7  or,  Industrial  education  as  a 
demand  in  theoounty  hi^  schools  of  Alabama,  p.  133-36.  12.  George  Petrie:  The  necessary  quali- 
flcatlons  for  a  teacher  of  history,  p.  145^50. 

73.  Arkaniiaa  state  teachers'  association.    ProceedingB  of  the  forty-third  annual 

Bession,  Little  Rock,  December  27,  28  and  29, 1910.  Little  Rock,  H.  G.  Pugh 
printing  co.,  1911.    325  p.    8**.    (A.  L.  Hutchins,  secretary,  Augusta,  Ark.) 

Cootatns:  1.  O.  W.  Droke:  Vision  of  the  twentieth  century  teacher,  p.  42^53.  2.  G.  B.  Cook: 
<'The  education  commission",  p.  M-61.  3.  J.  W.  KuykendaU:  Consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
p.  86-04.  4.  Rote  Bland:  The  need  of  trafaied  teachers,  p.  96-100.  5.  C.  S.  Baniett:  The  problem 
of  supplying  profesiionaUy  trafaied  teachers  for  rural  and  graded  schools,  p.  103-5.  6.  A.  M.  Fer- 
guson: The  relatioo  of  the  rural  schoo;  to  general  iHt>gre6S,  p.  106-14.  7.  J.  H.  Reynolds:  The 
problem  of  extending  high  school  privileges  to  all  the  people,  p.  115-27.  8.  A.  K.  Wfaiship:  Modem 
boys  and  gfa^ls,  p.  133-41.  9.  F.  G.  May:  Consdidatlon  of  rural  schools,  p.  147-52.  10.  J.  K. 
Powers:  College  admfaiistration,  p.  166-62.  11.  Una  Riddick:  Collateral  readfaig  fai  history,  p. 
224-26. 

Boston  home  and  school  association.    See  766. 

74.  Brown  university  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual 

meeting,  held  in  Providence,  March  31  and  April  1, 1911.  Education,  31 :  567> 
620,  May  1911. 

Contains:  1.  W.  H.  Holmes:  How  the  college  entrance  certificate  board  can  help  the  high  school, 
p.  567-77.  2.  Alexander  Meiklejohn:  What  constitutes  preparation  for  college:  the  college  view, 
p.  578-84.  3.  C.  F.  Harper:  What  constitutes  preparation  for  college  fh>m  the  point  of  rlew  of  a 
high  school  principal,  p.  585-98.  4.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce:  Choosing  teaching  as  a  profession,  p.  500- 
603.  5.  E.  C.  Broome:  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  his  profession,  p.  604-13.  6.  W.  E. 
Ranger:  Higher  recognition  for  the  teacher,  p.  614-20. 

75.  California.    City  and  county  superintendents.    Proceedings  of  the  second 

annual  convention,  held  at  Riverside,  April  1910.  Western  journal  of  educa^ 
tion,  15 :  24^-63,  May  1910.    (Clarence  S.  Pixley,  secretary) 

CkNitains:  B.  I.  Wheeler:  Comparison  of  educational  conditions  in  Germany  and  America,  p. 
247-49. 

76.  California  council  of  education.    [Report  of  the]  annual  meeting  held  in  Los 

Angeles,  April  1, 1911.    Sierra  educational  news,  7  :  3^-42,  April  1911.    (L.  E. 
Armstrong,  secretary) 
Cincinnati  kindergarten  association.    See  287. 

77.  Colorado  teachers'  association.    [Report  of  the  meeting  held  in  Denver, 

November  21-23, 1910.]    Colorado  school  journal,  26 :  171-81,  December  1910. 
Contains:  Report  of  the  committee  on  playgrounds,  p.  178-81. 

78.  Conference  for  education  in  Texas.    Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session, 

Waco,  Tex.,  April  21  and  22, 1910.  154  p.  8^.  (W.  S.  Sutton,  corresponding 
secretary,  Austin,  Tex.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  E.  Blair:  The  maintenance  of  the  common  school,  p.  10-22.  2.  A.  W.  Birdwell: 
Longer  terms  for  school  officers,  p.  33-31.  3.  O.  H.  Carpenter:  The  powers  and  duties  of  oounty 
and  district  boards,  p.  31-40.  4.  J.  F.  Kimball:  The  state  board  of  education,  p.  40-^9.  5.  Co- 
operation  in  the  campaign  fbr  an  el&cient  system  of  schools,  [by]  J.  C.  Pyle,  p.  59-67;  [by]  Maggie 
W.  Barry,  p.  67-72;  [by]  Mrs.  J.  N.  Porter,  p.  72-80.  6.  Clarence  Ousley:  A  special  state  tax  fbr 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  p.  81-A9.  7.  P.  W.  Horn:  The  general  problem  of  unification,  p. 
90-102.  8.  H.  F.  Triplett:  Unification  of  Texas  public  educational  systems  and  necessary  limita- 
tions, p.  102-20.  0.  K.  B.  Cousins:  A  business  administration  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Texas,  p.  120-29.    10.  Harlan  Updegrafl:  The  improvement  of  the  rural  schools,  p.  129-41. 

SOgh  school  teachers'  association  of  New  York  city.    See  368,  557. 

79.  Illinois  state  teasers'  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  fifty- 

seventh  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  27-29,  1910. 
Springfield,  111.,  Illinoifi  State  journal  co.,  state  printers,  1911.  297  p.  8°. 
(Caroline  Grote,  secretary,  Macomb,  lU.) 

Contains:  1.  Ella  F.  Young:  President's  address,  p.  96-100.  2.  A.  F.  West:  The  assault  on  our 
colleges,  p.  100-104.  3.  W.  H.  Allen:  Civic  education  through  public  schools,  p.  115-18.  4.  W.  O. 
Thompsoo:  The  mocal  aspect  of  the  public  health,  p.  118-23.    5.  M.  O.  Hogge:  The  preparatioo  of 
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toachgra— gympathetlc  >pppBcUtkm  of  the  daily  task,  p.  123-95.  6.  W.  C.  Baglejr:  ThepniMntlan 
of  teachers  with  releraice  to  moral  ideals,  aims  and  prejudices,  p.  117-83.  7.  F.  O.  Blain  InteUeo- 
tnal  needs  of  the  teacher,  p.  133-37.  8.  D.  E.  Darenport:  Vocattonal  work  In  the  pnblie  aehools, 
p.  137-42.  9.  Claude  Brown:  Elimination  and  retardation  ofpnpfls,  p.  144-48.  10.  O.  W.  Brown: 
Retardation  and  elimination,  p.  149-50.  11.  U.  O.  Hoffman:  Coontry  school  fmproremen^  p. 
150-^8.  12.  Committee  on  ethics:  Ethical  reiatioDs  of  the  superintendent,  p.  167-71.  13.  H.  B. 
Wilson:  School's  daty  to  the  sute's  (^LOdren,  p.  in-76.  14.  W.  J.  BarthoU:  Vocatiooal  training 
for  the  state's  children,  p.  176-81.  15.  W.  O.  Thompson:  The  denomlnatkinal  oolkges  and  tha 
state  university,  p.  202-207.  16.  F.  H.  Fowler:  Special  fonetions  for  Illinois  coUegea,  p.  211-18. 
17.  Sarah  M.  Imboden:  Practical  teadiing  of  (^tfldrm  to  study,  p.  244-48.  18.  Darid  Felmtoy: 
What  one  teacher  alone  can  do  in  the  village  hi^  school,  p.  260-64.  19.  C.  8.  Stewart:  Effldney 
of  the  village  hi|^  school  in  relation  to  its  equipment,  p.  264-69.  20.  W.  H.  Brewster:  What  two 
teachers  can  do  in  a  small  hi|^  sdwol.  p.  269-71.  21.  J.  W.  Motion:  What  oredtt  Is  dna  the  graft 
uate  of  the  smaUer  vfllage  high  sdiooir  p.  271-75. 

80.  Iowa  state  teachers'  associatioii.    Proceedings  of  the  fifty-eixth  annual  ses- 

sion, held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  4,  5,  and  6,  1910.  176  p.  8^. 
(O.  E.  Smith,  secretary,  Indianola,  Iowa.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  E.  Teller:  The  arrangement  and  value  of  a  systematic  coutm  in  universal  history 
stories,  p.  24-27.  2.  Etta  M.  Bard  well:  The  arrangement  and  value  of  systematic  sdmce  work 
in  the  grades  as  a  preparation  for  latter  hi(^  school  science,  p.  27-90.  3.  A.  C.  Voelker:  The  value 
of  systematised  science  work  in  the  grades,  for  those  who  do  not  enter  high  school,  p.  30-^.  4. 
J.  E.  Stout:  The  curriculum  as  related  to  the  education  of  women,  p.  36-42.  5.  W.  S.  Atheam: 
Beligkms  life  and  the  college  curriculum,  p.  4^-47.  6.  R.  W.  Cooper:  High  school  and  coUega 
standards  for  the  central  west,  p.  47-55.  7.  J.  F.  Riggs:  Some  of  the  means  of  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency in  public  schools,  p.  56-61.  8.  Henry  Wallace:  The  need  of  redirected  rural  schools,  p. 
62-71.  9.  Theodore  Roosevelt:  American  ideals,  p.  72-70.  10.  E.  C  Bishop:  Industrial  and 
agricultural  education,  p.  80-86.  11.  H.  M.  Dell:  Educational  economy,  p.  87-96.  12.  J.  H. 
Trewtn:  Relations  of  the  state  board  of  education  to  the  public  school  system,  p.  101-2.  13.  W.  J. 
S.  Bryan:  The  complete  Tiigh  school,  p.  102-9.  14.  Z.  C.  Thombuig:  How  can  reading  be  ao 
tanglit  as  to  increase  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pupil,  p.  109-11. 

81.  Kentucky  educational  association.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual 

session.  Henderson,  Ky.,  June  21-23,  1910.  Louisville,  Continental  pnntiDg 
company  [1910]    207  p.    8*".    (T.  W.  Vinson,  secretary,  Frankfort,  Ky.) 

C^mtains:  1.  Ellsworth  Regenstein:  The  ftiture  of  Kentudcy's  educational  system,  p.  25-29.  X 
A.  M.  Miller:  Standardizing  and  accrediting  schools,  p.  32-^  Discussion,  p.  38-41.  3.  B.  O. 
Payne:  Educational  values  Judged  in  view  of  a  right  aim  in  education,  p.  41-51.  4.  Caroline  B. 
.  Bourgard:  Music  as  a  subject  of  the  curriculum,  p.  01-^.  5.  Cora  W.  Stewart:  What  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  superintendent's  visitation  of  schools,  p.  94-97.  6.  The  expediency  of  ooi^ 
ducting  the  commercial  course  in  our  county  high  schools  [by]  J.  L.  Foust,  p.  lOimO;  (by]  J.  V. 
Chapman,  p.  118-24.  7.  L.  F.  Snow:  Hi^  school  inspection,  p.  124-28.  8.  R.  H.  Croatfeld: 
The  intermediate  boy,  p.  139-45.  9.  W.  W.  H.  Mustaine:  The  scope  of  physical  education,  p. 
147-55. 

82.  Mar^^and  state  teaohen' association.    [Proceedings  of  the]  forty-third  annual 

meeting,  Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  2a-30, 1910.  [n.  p.  1910?]  141  p.  8**.  (H. 
W.  Caldwell,  secretary,  Chesapeake  City,  Md.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  C.  Thompson:  Essentials  in  education,  p.  37-39.  2.  D.  J.  Orosby:  Address,  p. 
46-51.  3.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle:  American  ideals  and  the  American  teacher,  p.  52-68.  4.  H.  8.  West: 
What  secondary  education  is  meant  to  accomplish,  p.  6^73.  5.  B.  K.  Purdum:  Standardisation 
in  secondary  schools,  p.  73-82.  6.  Agnes  Himmelheber:  Scope,  opportunity  and  relatioD  of  tha 
commercial  course  to  high  school  work,  p.  83-88.  7.  H.  8.  West:  A  suggested  secondary  cor* 
riculum  for  a  finishing  course,  p.  88-92.  8.  H.  S.  West:  Some  features  of  high  school  organiiatioo 
and  administration,  p.  94-100.  9.  J.  T.  Herschner:  Address  (Rural  schools],  p.  100-6.  10.  Samnal 
Oamer:  The  teacher  for  the  rural  school,  p.  105-10.  11.  J.  T.  Herschner.  Address,  p.  llO-ltt. 
12.  A.  C.  Thompson:  The  art  of  managing  impHs,  p.  116-22.  13.  A.  C.  Thompson:  The  boy  and 
the  girl,  p.  122-28.  14.  Clara  B.  Price:  The  teacher's  responsfbUlty  outside  of  the  school  room, 
p.  128-31. 

83.  Massachusetts  teachers'  association.    [Fftpen  lead  at  the  sixty-sixth  annual 

meeting]  Boston,  December  3,  1910.  Journal  of  education,  72 :  597-600, 
December  15, 1910. 

Contains:  1.  Darid  Snedden:  Combining  democracy  and  aflBcivicy  in  public  education,  p. 
597-96.  2.  Robert  Luce:  Trafaiing  fbr  citizcnahip,  p.  698-09.  3.  Ella  L.  Cabot:  Moral  traininc  in 
schools,  p.  fl09-600.  4.  J.  F.  MoQrath:  The  pubUo  schools  and  tha  awrtmilatinn  and  Amerioanln- 
tioQ  of  the  immigrant,  p.  600. 
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84.  Wfthigan  soihoolnuMiteis'  dub.    Journal  of  the  forty-fifth  meetiiig,  held  in 

Ann  Arbor,  March  30,  31,  April  1,  2, 1910.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  TheClub  [1910?] 
104  p.    4**.    (Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary-treasurer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

CoDtalns:  1.  C.  O.  Probst:  The  duty  of  the  state  in  the  eduoatioii  of  the  child,  p.  10-16.  2.  C. 
H.  Johnston:  Mental  conservation  of  the  child,  p.  15-27.  3.  E.  L.  Miller:  Rebuilding  an  English 
coarse,  p.  28-34.  4.  A.  B.  Conner:  The  preparation  of  high  school  students  for  commercial  chem- 
istry, p.  4^65.  6.  E.  R.  Downing:  The  humanistic  content  of  biology,  p.  55-60.  6.  W.  E.  ^raeger: 
High  school  requirements  in  biology,  p.  50-05.  7.  F.  C.  Newoombe:  The  training  and  function 
of  the  hi{^  school  teacher  in  botany,  p.  66-67.  8.  W.  W.  Wier:  Commercial  geogn^hy,  p.  68-69. 
9.  N.  A.  Hervey:  On  to  college  or  into  business,  p.  70-74.  10.  W.  N.  Ferris:  On  to  college  or 
Into  business,  which?  p.  74-76.  11.  O.  G.  Frederi(^:  How  may  the  generally  conceded  lack  of 
preparation  in  English  be  remedied  by  our  public  schools  and  business  oollegesT  p.  77-80.  12. 
H.  C.  Beck:  What  may  be  demanded  of  our  public  schools  and  business  colleges  in  the  teaching 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  p.  81-82. 

85.  Mimrififllppi  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-sixth  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  Jackson,  Miss.,  May  4,  5  and  6,  1911.  Jackson,  Miss.,.  Tucker 
piinting  house  [1911]  191  p.  8^.  (Edward  L.  Bailey,  secretary,  Jackson, 
Miss.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  W.  Bell:  President's  address— [Present  status  of  education  in  our  state]  p.  27-34. 
2.  J.  8.  Sexton:  Our  educational  problems,  p.  34-44.  3.  W.  C.  Mabry:  The  importance  of  health 
woiiE  in  our  rural  schools,  p.  56-58.  4.  E.  S.  Balthrop:  The  city  school,  p.  5^-62.  5.  O.  A.  8haw: 
Latin  In  the  high  school,  p.  62-67.  6.  Susie  V.  Powell:  Future  plans  for  school  improvement,  p. 
78-81.  7.  0.  D.  Dean:  How  can  a  school  strengthen  its  influence  in  a  communityr  p.  84-88.  8. 
W.  L.  Kennon:  Chemistry  as  a  high  school  subject  and  some  suggestions  for  teaching  it,  p.  97-107. 
9.  B.  L.  Hatch:  The  after  value  of  a  course  hi  high  school  science,  p.  107-10.  10.  Ida  Sitler:  Phys- 
iology and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools,  p.  110-17.  11.  J.  C.  Hardy:  The  function  and  equipment 
of  the  agricultural  high  school,  p.  150-53.  13.  Susie  V .  Powell:  Report  of  the  School  improvement 
association,  1910-11,  p.  150-64. 

86.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.    Annual  report  and  proceedings  of 

the  56th  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  public  high  school,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
December  27,  2B,  and  29, 1910.  [Camden,  N.  J.,  Sinnickson  Chew  &  sons  co., 
printers,  1911]  247  p.  8**.  (Charles  B.  Boyer,  secretary,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.) 
Contains:  1.  President's  address,  p.  14-20.  2.  C.  J.  Baxter:  The  limits  of  free  school  facilities, 
p.  21-25.  3.  P.  H.  Hanus:  Education  and  social  progress,  p.  26-37.  4.  S.  S.  Wise:  The  task  of  a 
teadier  in  a  democracy,  p.  38-49.  5.  Henry  Suuallo:  The  standards  of  professional  life  as  applied 
to  teaching,  p.  50-54.  6.  E.  L.  Eeder:  Relating  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  citiseo, 
p.  55-62.  7.  O.  S.  Hall:  The  co-ordination  of  the  school  with  the  three  score  other  chUd  welfare 
agencies,  p.  63-79.  8.  Proposals  ibr  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools— Henry 
Sunallo:  Its  modem  function  and  standards  of  efficiency,  p.  94-98;  D.  B.  Corson:  Needed  changes 
in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  elementary  school  as  a  whole,  p.  96-106;  H.  M.  Crees- 
man:  Special  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study,  p.  108-13;  A.  L.  Johnson:  The  proi>er  recogni- 
tion and  control  of  student  activities  outside  of  school,  p.  113-16;  Discussion,  p.  116-20.  9.  A.  D. 
Dean:  The  man  or  the  Job,  p.  121-24.  10.  G.  8.  Hall:  Improvements  needed  in  the  teaching  of 
certain  high  school  subjects,  p.  125-36.  11.  A.  B.  Poland:  Report  of  Committee  on  educational 
progress  [in  New  Jersey]  p.  145^52. 

87.  New  York  state  science  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  14th 

annual  meeting,  held  at  Syracuse  university,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  27-28, 
1909.  Albany,  Univereity  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1910.  126  p.  8*".  (Edu- 
cation department  bulletin,  no.  481.)  (Ernest  R.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  M.  SmaUwood:  Some  problems  in  secondary  science  teaching,  p.  12-19;  Dis- 
cussion, p.  19-26.  2.  W.  D.  Lewis:  What  is  the  matter  with  our  high  school  science  courses?  p. 
26-29;  Discussion,  p  2^^.  3.  J.  C.  Olsen:  The  use  of  qualitative  tests  of  foods  in  teaching  general 
chemistry,  p.  36-47.  4.  J.  A.  Randall:  Secondary  school  physics  and  everyday  life,  p.  47-64.  6. 
£.  N.  Pattee:  The  relation  of  high  school  chemistry  to  college  chemistry,  p.  55-57.  6.  R.  W.  Sharpe: 
What  should  be  the  basis  of  organization  of  subject-matter  ibr  the  new  biology  syllabus  for  first  ywr 
high  schools,. p.  58-62.  7.  O.  W.  Caldwell:  The  relation  of  nature  study  to  elementary  science,  i>. 
62-«7.  8.  Kathryn  B.  Kyser:  The  aims  of  physiography  in  the  high  school  and  its  relation  to 
onivenity  work,  p.  68-72.  9.  O.  W.  Caldwell:  School  gardens  as  related  to  nature  study  and  ele- 
mentary agrfcultnre,  p.  73-76.  10.  D.  M.  Totman:  The  relation  of  physiology  and  hygiene  to  the 
public  schools,  p.  77-83;  DiBonssion,  p.  84-88.  11.  W.  J.  Kaup:  High  school  trainfaig  should  meet 
commercial  needs,  p.  80-93.    12.  W.  0.  Whitman:  Adaptation  of  the  course  fai  physios  to  the  needs 
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14  woMtsxjum  or  imxashv, 

awMttia  nftimiO,  ik  aWMUl  tc  Miiy<^  hrfhiii  Jk— t#ia 

MMf  li»ft(M«*ir>  flWMrtK  to  ^yatta:  jjUigHn  ft  jv  >  gP-M^ 

lay,  fc^^Vt  :rt  %0fw  Yonk  «^y.  l» irifMfc.fr »-2».  Mi»,    Alknj^  UaivcBitjr  «f  the 

jt(M^  <^  9.^  T^^^  t^S^.    TK;  p.    ^"^^    ('E^lmrama  iUyaiumtm  MDetn,  m. 

SlMilU  ».  C.  J.  »Mmfc  VmmhMl  iifciuf ,  K  iS^4it  PwiMliiB. ».  HMtt.  I.  E.  S.  JakHMM: 
HMMf  fi«Attt  «ftM4  9tt>«>4wK«,  ^  lO^;  MKonriH;  ^,  HT-Th.  Sl  2apM»  C.  Baitan  fla0Hlid 

MTWMl  ft«(Mto,  >,  m^i^  Ml  rayvu*  Vavat:  Xm  ciywi^it  is  ihirtiafc^  lk«  ttat  te  tk* 
iPttAw^  ^,  IM-»«.  n.  <^.  M,  WMjifii.  Tfct  a—  <f  ytjifctlnu  in  —I  irl  ill,  p.  MH^ 
n.  A. C.  tHiif mw.  T*»  »iicaiiiitiia  wttirndtj  UniKtmg  wOm^ p.  ^O-m.  13.  Mvy  &  Wool- 
flMWr  t1i9V»M«ff<rfctrtifarttelBdartrte,p.2«HHL  tcHdiMirfcii  nnwihnHartB— dgt- 
mm  m  wtMiaml  tratBtec  ior  fklt^  p>  2W-C  I5l  G,  G.Ctlae:  TndtjrfcaiiifaiM  tih>UMi 
p»iirt  ^rowfaetflry  i>!ip«rtB<«Bdtiit,  p.  2»-TI.  M,  A,  L.  Wrnktmi  ln<faMtri»l tdnc*ti«  in  rrib- 
lftWl«tlMp«»f^f«lMM4i«  p.  274-10,  17.  M.  W,  Almnrhf:  TW  tactary  m  >  fiitiwwtiiiB  Mbopi, 
p,3M-4S.  I».  A.0,  Ifiaa:  Tl»  wtotioo  of  mmbhU  wti  to  ia<togri>l  gdocrtiBa,  p.  ai  Wi  Hl  H. 
T,lHMI«f;  l»«MWt«n^»lH»rfiMfttectoriBiodoitrW  JB.  W.  F.  Tibbcoc 

TiM  pMMVrt  ftettns  <yf  L*tla  in  tbo  Mcb  tdiooi,  p.  9»-73t  ZL  H.  G.  HmIsj:  Soom  obanmdn 
«o  ti^  t«»ebin«  of  ptPiniwhip  in  0ritUi  sod  Ainerieaii  acbooli,  p.  40^11;  Piirnirinn,  p.  411-I7. 
n.  C.  A,  IftrrM;  0o0m  pnctJe*!  wmilfciin  to  fMrtnw  of  eomasdal  {M^iHiliy,  p.  418-»; 

IMM«Mfe«,p,4»-a», 

m.  -  Procftedlnfft  (4  the  66fih  taauud  meeting,  held mt  RodwBtcr,  N.  Y.,  Decern- 
Ur  27,  2»,  2»,  l»U}.  [RochaUt,  N.  Y.,  A.  6.  BiookB,  19U7)  436  p.  8<*. 
(Kkfhard  A.  Beaiiog,  iecretary,  Nocth  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.) 

CmttMiim'.hfimmM»dmMmTb9ti^kmaitfiMdtl»tdmj^woA,p.S-WL  3.  ^tmb  RbMi: 
How  fcSo»fe  In  odacfttioo,  p.  17-0.  3.  A.  8.  Dr»p«:  Tho  odocatko  that  eoonnit  Nov  York,  p. 
33-97.  4,  W,  If.  IfftjnroU:  Tbo  next  st«p  lomrd  to  eieoMotwy  edocatlao,  p.  37-^;  DtwiMinn. 
p.  »hM.  b.  %.  W.  Brown;  8om«  axpflriiiMoU  in  elemcntur  school  ftdminirtimtiao,  p.  69-78.  6. 
W.  C.  VnckKi  QrmUr  dficlfBOcj  In  mod«rn  languai^  instmctioo,  p.  127-42.  7.  M.  J.  Chamntti: 
Tbo  im(^in%  ol  *  mod«rn  ianpiH»  (0«rman)  In  tho  •leuMotary  schools,  p.  150^55.  8.  lUrtha 
V«D  HmimeUtr'.  Domcstk  sdonoe  in  tho  coone  ofstady,  p.  250-64.  9.  E.  E.  UMdCnmAj:  TMch- 
toff  cmrpmtry  in  public  scboob,  p.  260-66.  10.  J.  J.  £ftt«o:  Wh«t  shftU  we  teach  in  oar  efforts  to 
iMch  tfMlM?  p.  206-71.  11.  J.  A.  Estee:  The  TocAtional  school,  p.  271-75.  12.  H.  C  Oiveos: 
WhfttihftU  we  teach  in  oar  efforts  to  teach  trades?  p.  276^80.  13.  F.  K.  Walter:  The  care  of  school 
UhrariM  and  some  helps  which  are  available,  p.  296-302.  14.  O.  O.  Ward:  The  high  school  library, 
p,  3(H-10.  lA.  Perclval  Chubb:  The  rtadhig  of  high  school  boys  and  girls,  p.  32^-3D.  16.  U.  K. 
l>ano:  The  rssponiibility  of  the  normal  school  in  the  musical  eqa^ment  of  its  gradaatas,  p.  3^-44. 
17«  Usboome  MciVmathy:  iligh  school  music,  p.  347-56.  18.  H.  H.  Goddard:  How  shall  we  eda- 
Mie  menUl  defwiivM?  p.  307-70.  19.  L.  P.  Ayres:  Inv«sti<?atioa  with  regard  to  laggards,  p. 
373-76.    20.  Lina  h.  Rogers:  The  school  nurse,  p.  384-87. 

(K),  Worth  Oarolina  association  of  city  public  school  superintendents  and 
principals.  Proceedings  and  addremes  of  the  twenty-eixth  annual  session ,  held 
in  lialoigh,  January  26,  27,  28,  1911.  Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing 
<oinimny,  1911.    106  p.    8**.    (A.  T.  Allen,  secretary,  Salisbury,  N.  C.) 

(Vmtalns:  1.  C.  L.  Coon:  School  records  and  reports,  p.  12-18.  2.  A.  T.  Allen:  The  school  and 
phy»Um\  welfare  of  the  ohBd,  p.  19-27.  3.  A.  H.  Khig:  Athletics  as  an  inoentlTe  to  educational 
development,  p.  aH-34.  4.  N.  C.  Newbold:  Other  desirable  uniformity,  p.  85-42.  5.  H.  B.  Smith: 
(*ertlfUatlon  of  iMy  school  teachers,  p.  43-46.  6.  E.  C.  Broolcs:  The  high  sdiool  cuiTicahim  and 
the  dally  schedule,  p.  47-59.  7.  H.  B.  Craven:  Testing  results  of  school  work,  p.  60-64.  8.  B.  D. 
I'tjiey:  Itelardation  and  elimination  in  the  city  school  systems  of  North  Carolina,  p.  65-71.  9. 
N.  W.  Wnlker:  The  preparation  of  the  high  school  teacher,  p.  78-88.  10.  R.  H.  Latham:  The  hi^ 
•ohool  and  the  community,  p.  89-07.    11.  J.  J,  Blair:  Supervision  in  larger  towns,  p.  96-106. 

91.  North  Osrolin*  tsaohers'  asssmbly.  Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 
twonty-MJVonth  annual  session,  Asheville,  June  14-17, 1910.  Raleigh,  Edwards 
d  Broughton  printing  company,  1910.  266  p.  8**.  (R.  D.  W.  Connor,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Raleigh,  N.  C.) 
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ContalDs:  1.  D.  H.  HID:  Prvkleot's  umoftl  addrav-After  the  fermflDt,  whatT  p.  aS-S3.  2.  Jes- 
sie Field:  The  probtem  of  the  rural  sdiool,  p.  33-40.  3.  L.  D.  Harvey:  New  developmeats  in  eda- 
catkm  to  meet  new  demands,  p.  4«-M.  4.  R.  U.  Wright:  The  trained  teacher,  p.  S9-6i,  5.  His- 
tory of  eduoation  (In  North  Carolina]  190»-10,  p.  fl^-OO.  6.  C.  H.  Poe:  Making  edooatloo  fit  the 
turner's  needs,  p.  95-108.  7.  Lela  D.  Young:  The  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  enylron- 
ment  of  the  child  in  a  rural  community,  p.  104-12.  8.  Miss  Lewis  Dull:  The  adaptation  of  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  study  to  the  environment  of  the  chQd  in  an  urban  community,  p.  112-18.  9. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Johnston:  How  should  the  grades  (classes)  be  organised  and  the  course  of  study  taught, 
80  as  to  provide  for  the  most  rapid  possible  progress  of  both  normal  and  subnormal  children?  p. 
llS-25.  K).  W.  8.  Rankin:  The  importance  of  recognitkm  by  the  teacher  of  physfcally  defective 
children,  p.  120-41.  11.  Aima  M.  Michaux:  Practknl  experiences  with  defective  children,  p. 
142-49.  12.  William  Royall:  Some  practical  experiences  with  physloaUy  defective  children,  p. 
UO-M.  13.  F.  P.  Hobgood:  How  fte  shookl  the  high  schools  adapt  their  courses  of  study  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupib  preparing  for  ooUege?  p.  157-04.  14.  John  Oraliam:  What  shouki  be  the  course 
of  study  in  a  high  school  for  the  pupil  who  is  not  going  to  ooUegef  p.  104-09.  15.  F.  L.  Stevens: 
How  can  the  high  school  course  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  living  in  an  agrfcultuial 
community?  p.  109-70.  10.  L.  D.  Harvey:  Industrial  phases  of  education  as  developed  In  the 
Mkldle  Western  states,  p.  170-83.  17.  O.  B.  Martin:  The  movement  for  adapting  the  coarse  of 
study  to  the  requirements  of  modem  life  in  the  Southern  statv,  p.  183-88.  18.  P.  E.  Seagle:  The 
playground  as  a  factor  In  the  devetopment  of  esprit  de  corps  of  the  school,  p.  199-209.  19.  W,  W. 
Matney:  What  can  the  principal  do  to  promote  the  elfioienoy  of  his  teaching  force?  p.  210-10.  20. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Terrell:  What  the  teacher  can  do  to  promote  the  efliciency  of  the  prince's  work,  p. 
217-28.  21.  W.  C.  Allen:  In  what  way  can  the  principal  aid  in  securing  punctuality  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance?  p.  228-30.  22.  W.  C.  Rankin:  What  should  be  done  with  pupils  who  are 
delinquent  in  their  classes  because  of  irregularity  of  attendance?  p.  230-45. 

92.  North  Dakota  educational  aasociation.    Proceedingo  of  the  twenty-fourth 

annual  seesion,  held  at  Bismarck,  October  18  to  21, 1910.  Faigo,  N.  D.,  Knight 
piinting  company,  1911.  359  p.  8^.  (C.  R.  Travis,  secretary,  Mayville, 
N.  D.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  F.  Ladd:  Ednoatfonal  progress  of  the  year,  ^t.  52-4(7.  2.  O.  F.  Rnedigsr:  The 
need  and  value  of  medical  inspectfon  of  school  chlklren,  p.  58-02.  3.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Quain:  Duty  of 
sohoob  toward  moral  prophylaxis,  p.  00-71.  4.  P.  8.  Berg:  Shall  we  em|>hasise  a  course  hi  moral 
training,  p.  72-79.  5.  Minnie  J.  NIelson:  The  playground  as  a  fisotor  In  health  and  education,  p. 
80-01.  0.  M.  A.  Brannon:  The  oki  and  the  new  educatfon,  p.  M-00.  7.  J.  H.  Wont:  What  has 
been  the  inflnwioe  of  higher  Institutions  of  learning  upon  the  development  of  Tocatlonal  education? 
p.  100-0.  8.  W.  M.  Kern:  How  may  the  work  of  our  higher  Institutions  of  learning  be  better 
adapted  to  practk»l  life,  p.  107-10;  Disousston  (by]  J.  M.  Gillette,  p.  lI7-ao.  0.  V.  P.  Squires: 
Some  current  college  problems,  p.  121-27.  10.  B.  H.  Kroese:  The  signlflcanoe  of  ethical  culture  In 
hitler  learning,  p.  128-33.  11.  8.  H.  Wolf:  The  conservatkm  of  the  American  boy,  p.  130-42. 
12.  A.  B.  Hess:  Educatkm  in  agriculture,  p.  143-48.  13.  E.  R.  Tompkins:  Efficiency  in  manual 
training  and  domestfe  science,  p.  140-51.  14.  E.  R.  Edwards:  Moral  training  in  the  high  school, 
p.  152-M.  15.  O.  W.  Ilanna:  The  high  school— its  weaknesses  and  suggested  modifications,  p. 
101-04.  10.  A.  O.  Crane:  Are  there  subjects  In  the  list  of  constants  and  electives  which  should  be 
dropped  to  give  place  to  others  of  more  Immediate  value?  p.  105-72.  17.  C.  E.  EUithorpe:  What 
is  the  Auction  of  the  high  sduxri  In  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  common  school,  p.  173-78. 
18.  C.  C.  Sdmildt:  Moral  education  in  the  pnbUo  schools,  p.  102-07.  10.  Leah  M.  Oaymon:  Do- 
mestfe  science  without  a  special  teadber,  p.  108-202.  20.  J.  M.  QiUette:  The  socialisation  of  history, 
p.  205-0.  21.  C.  L.  Vigress:  The  advisability  of  spedal  state  akl  to  high  sdiools  otfering  work  In 
preparatkm  for  rural  sdiool  teaching,  p.  210-23.  22.  Joseph  Kennedy:  The  oertiflcatfon  of  teach- 
ers, p.  224-20.  23.  O.  W.  Randlett:  Laboratory  course  In  agriculture  lor  secondary  schoob,  p. 
282-83.  24.  Marguerite  L.  Beard:  What  should  be  the  quallflcatfons  lor  a  supervisor  of  musfe?  p. 
302^.  25.  H.  E.  TeweU:  Industrial  eduoatkm  a  necessity  of  the  times,  p.  314-18.  20.  H.  F.  Bnt- 
terlMd:  Industrial  training  In  the  one-room  school,  p.  321-25.  27.  Jessie  M.  Hoover:  Domestk) 
sdenoe  and  art  In  the  rural  schoob,  p.  820-28;  Dlsousskm  (by]  B.  A.  Wallace,  p.  880-31. 

Ohio  college  association.    See  525. 

93.  Ohio  state  teachers'  associatidn.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-fourth  annual 

session,  June  27-29,  1911.  Ohio  educational  monthly,  60:  [321}-428,  July 
1911.    (W.  E.  Kershner,  secretary-treasurer,  Columbus,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  E.  D.  Lyon:  The  material  equipment  of  a  city  high  school,  p.  333-42.  2.  W.  8. 
Sadcett:  The  material  equipment  of  a  modem  high  school— the  township  hi^  school,  p.  342-45. 
3.  Mary  E.  Downey:  Reading  hi  rural  communities,  p.  346-54;  Discussion,  p.  354-56.  4.  J.  R. 
Clarke:  Report  on  a  unUorm  course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  p.  356-72.  5.  F.  E.  Leonard:  What 
the  pnbUo  school  should  do  for  the  pupfl's  body:  health  and  physloal  training  as  fMtore  In  general 
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edacatioo,  p.  379-87;  DiieaaBiOD,  p.  3S7-4S.   6.  J.  H.  DidcMoa:  Moral  ftnmHon  or  I 
manhood,  p.  388-43.    7.  F.  P.  Qfavw:  Tha  fhjtksaX  naton  of  tiia  cbfld  aa  relatad  to  hii  i 
and  moral  derelopmeot,  p.  408-14. 

94.  CMdahoma  state  edncational  aasoeiation.  Proceedin^B  of  the  meedog  held 
atMuflkogee.Okla.,  February  22-24, 1911.  113  p.  8^  (W.  W.  CnnninghMn, 
secretary-treasurer,  Shawnee,  Okla.) 

Cootaina:  1.  J.  O.  ICasters:  "Need  of  an  adaoatiooal  oommteSon  to  onify  ooursei  of  atody  in 
the  TarioniinsUtatlons  of  the  state/ 'p.  25-20.  2.  E.  S.  Monroe:  The  ntiUtiei  In  public  ednoation, 
p.  2^^.  3.  Lillian  Rankin:  History  in  the  seooodary  sdiool,  p.  4fr^.  4.  W.  H.  Wood:  Purpoaa 
and  plan  of  American  school  peace  league,  p.  54-61.  5.  C.  N.  Oookl:  PhyiioKraphy  fci  the  Okla- 
boma  high  school,  p.  04-60.  6.  Laorinda  M.  De  VUbiss:  Domestic  scienAe  in  the  pobUc  aohooli, 
70-74. 

96.  Oregon.  XTniTenity.  Sdiieational  oonferenoe.  Addreeses  delivered  at 
first  Educational  conference,  Univereity  of  Oregon,  June  1910.  Problems  of 
state  school  system,  June  20-21;  High  school  problems,  June  23-24.  Eugene, 
Ore.,  University  of  Oregon,  1910.  35  p.  8^.  (University  of  Oregon  buUedn, 
V.  8,  no.  3,  November  1910) 

Conteots:  1.  J.  Teosdier,  Jr.:  Truancy,  p.  3-7.  2.  J.  Tenscber,  Jr.:  DeUoqaait  ddldreii,  p.  8-13. 
3.  J.  H.  Ackerman:  A  lanser  administrative  unit,  p.  14-16.  4.  Bessie  M.  Kidder  The  range  of 
high-school  student's  reading,  p.  17-20.  5.  Mrs.  Fletcber  Home  and  school  oooperation  in 
Eogene,  p.  21-23.  6.  Mande  E.  Stinson:  The  problem  of  high-school  eqaipment  as  regards  Englidi 
literature,  p.  24-28.    7.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Sitton:  Industrial  education,  p.  29-35. 

96.  PenzuiTlvaziia  state  educational  aaaociation.  Proceedings  of  the  fifty-fourth 
annual  session,  held  in  Erie,  June  29  and  30,  1910.  Pennsylvania  school  jour- 
nal, 69:  66-109,  August  1910.    (J.  P.  McCaskey,  secretary,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  Charies  Lose:  Business  principles  in  the  administratkm  of  the  public  schools,  p. 
60-73.  2.  C.  H.  Judd:  The  sdentifk!  study  of  education,  p.  73-75.  3.  F.  E.  l>owiies:  Technkad 
and  Tocational  training  in  technical  and  manual  training  high  schoob,  p.  76-80.  4.  F.  B.  Balk 
Industrial  training  in  continuation  schools,  p.  80-82.  6.  C.  A.  Herrick:  Commercial  education  asa 
branch  of  Tooatiooal  training,  p.  82-84.  6.  A.T.Smith:  The  training  of  teachers  in  normal  adkoota, 
p.85^87.  7.  W.  8.  Hertsog:  Teacher  training  in  high  sdioob  and  training  classes,  p.  87-80.  8.  J.L. 
Allison:  Training  of  teachers  in  summer  schools,  p.  80-02.  9.  Paul  Kreuzpolntner:  Industrial 
training,  p.  9^-93.  10.  F.  M.  McMurry:  [Training  of  teacheis]  p.  93-94.  11.  F.  H.  Dimmiek: 
Work  of  public  schools  athletic  league,  p.  97-M.  12.  A.  D.  Yocum:  Hygiene^pliedtotbemodeni 
SQhool,  p.  09-100.  13.  W.  W.  Keller:  Child  labor  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  100-101.  14.  Ahrin  David- 
ton:  Physical  diflerenoes  in  sphool  chiklreD,  p.  101-2.  16.  R.  C.  Sham  The  annual  instftnta, 
p.  108-4;  DiscuasioD,  p.  104-6. 

97. Proceedings  of  the  sixty-first  convention,  Harrisburg,  December  28,  29, 

and  30,  1910.  Reprinted  from  the  Pennsylvania  school  journal.  62  p.  8**. 
(J.  P.  McCaskey,  secretary,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  A.  Herrick:  Teachers'  retirement  funds,  p.  7-10.  2.  Functions  of  a  state  board 
of  education— P.  H.  Hanus:  In  shapinjg  educational  polkies,  p.  11-13;  C.  F.  Wheelook:  In  the 
licensing  of  teachers,  p.  13-17;  A.  D.  Dean:  In  the  establishment  of  fbrms  of  special  education,  p. 
17-21.  3.  W.  A.  Wilson:  The  stato  board  imposed,  p.  21-23.  4.  Rural  schools-M.  J.  BnchU 
More  local  support  for  buildings,  salaries,  and  workhig  materials,  p.  25-29;  F.  L.  Keelen  Better 
reUUop  of  instruction  to  the  lite  of  communities,  p.  29-31;  Samuel  Hamilton:  Improvement  of 
rural  schoob  by  doaer  and  more  expert  supervision  p.  31-37.  6.  H.  J.  Wightmam  Beards  of 
directors,  their  sixe,  method  of  selection,  term,  and  ftmotions,  p.  39-41;  Discussion,  p.  41-44.  «. 
A.  T.  Smith:  Standards  for  admission  into  the  four  years'  course,  p.  44-48.  7.  W.  H.  Meams:  Aca- 
demic studios  in  the  "new  course",  p.  48-60.  8.  J.  N.  Muin  How  the  new  ooorae  will  meet  the 
state's  need  for  teachers,  p.  50-53.  9.  H.  B.  Davis:  The  new  normal^cheol  course  of  study,  p. 
63-64;  Discussion,  p.  54-66. 

98. Oity  and  borough  supexintendenta'  department.    Proceedings  of 

the  thirty-first  annual  session,  Harrisburg,  December  27, 28,  and  29, 1910.  Re- 
printed from  the  Pennsylvania  school  journal.  46  p.  8^.  (T.  B.  Shank, 
secretary,  Jeannette,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  S.  H.  Hadley:  The  educational  outlook,  p.  1-4.  2.  J.  J.  Pahner.  The  certlikoatioa 
of  teachers,  p.  14-16.  3.  I.  C^  M.  EUenberger:  Appointment  of  teachers,  p.  16-17.  4.  W.  M.  Pierce: 
Professional  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools,  p.  17-20.  6.  Henry  Pease:  The  profos- 
sional  training  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  p.  20-23.  6.  C.  S.  Foos:  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, p.  31-34.    7.  H.  J.  Wightman:  Selection  of  textbooks,  p.  36-37;  Discussion,  p.  37-39. 
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99.  PenniylvaBia  state  educational  association.    County  superintendents' 

department.  Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  Harrisburg,  Decem- 
ber 27,  28,  and  29, 1910.  Reprinted  from  the  Pennsylvania  school  journal. 
55  p.    8^ 

Contains:  1.  I.  C.  Ketlen  The  college  and  its  enlarging  field  of  usefulness,  p.  1-6.  2.  T.  8.  Dayis: 
The  county  superlntendency  as  it  was,  is,  and  may  be,  p.  0-11.  3.  B.  8.  Bayle:  Superintendents 
and  assistants,  p.  11-13.  4.  L.  E.  McOinnes:  The  instructor  and  his  work,  p.  18-21.  5.  Alvin 
Rupp:  lianagement  of  institutes,  p.  21-22. 

Child  Stitdp  Conference. 

0.  Effle  L.  Powers:  Story  telling  in  classroom  and  selection  of  stories,  p.  25-29.  7.  J.  S.  Heiges: 
The  right  of  the  child,  p.  2»^. 

Manual  TraMng  Conference. 

8.  Manual  arts  in  Pennsylvania  normal  schools,  p.  33-37.  9.  Solving  of  the  skiUed-mechanic 
problem  by  endowed  trade  schools— H.  S.  Bitting:  By  endowed  trade  school,  p.  37-39;  W.  C. 
Ash:  By  the  public  trade  school,  p.  39-13;  C.  R.  Dooley:  By  soluxds  furthered  by  manufacturefs, 
p.  43-47. 

Nature  Study  Conference, 

10.  Caroline  MaolCinn:  Nature-study  trips  in  winter,  p.  49-M.  11.  Cora  A.  Smith:  Cornell 
nature4tudy  movement,  p.  51-65. 

100.  Directors'  department.    Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  session, 

Harrisbuig,  February  2  and  3, 1911.  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  59:  411-39, 
March  1911.    (W.  M.  Bowen,  secretary,  Chester,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  L.  Shaver:  Permanent  tenure  of  teachers,  p.  411-14;  Discussion,  p.  414-10. 
2.  N.  C.  Sdiaeftier.  Address,  p.  418-20.  3.  Discussion  of  school  code,  p.  420-28.  4.  Isaac  Sharp- 
less:  Our  national  traits  as  modified  by  our  schools,  p.  428-29.  5.  E.  E.  Kendall:  Supervision  of 
county  schools,  p.  433-35. 

101.  ^^^  school  department.  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  conven- 
tion, Hanifibuig,  December  26,  27,  and  28, 1910.  Reprinted  from  Pennsyl- 
vania school  journal.    63  p.    8^.    (J.  F.  Adams,  secretary,  Millersbuig,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  Q.  E.  Fisher:  What  is  preparation  for  college,  p.  1-3.  2.  Rational  college  entrance 
requirements  [by]  H.  L.  Omwake,  p.  3-4;  [by]  N.  M.  Emrey,  p.  4^.  3.  College  entrance  require- 
ments as  a  controlling  factor  in  high  school  courses  [by]  R.  W.  Seis,  p.  <M);  [by]  C.  B.  Penny- 
packer,  p.  ^11.  4.  Elementary  science:  its  value  and  place  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
[by]  E.  H.  Schuyler,  p.  13-15;  [by]  F.  H.  Masters,  p.  15-17.  5.  Mechanical  drawing  [by]  A.  M. 
Lindsay,  p.  lS-21;  [by]  W.  H.  Scranton,  p.  21-22.  6.  A  rational  course  in  English  for  Pennsyl- 
vania high  schools  [by]  A.  E.  Kraybill,  p.  23-25;  [by]  J.  H.  Humphries,  p.  25-26.  7.  J.  G.  E. 
Smedley:  A  rational  method  of  determining  and  recording  the  advancement  of  pupils  for  promo- 
tion and  graduation,  p.  26-27.  8.  W.  C.  Sabipson:  Rational  methods  to  determine  school  standing, 
p.  21-29.  9.  Rational  vocational  work  in  smaller  high  schools  [by]  L.  B.  Nye,  p.  30-34;  [by]  Q.  A. 
Mincemoyer,  p.  34-35.  10.  William  McAndrew:  The  high-school  teacher  as  a  public  servant, 
p.  35-43.  11.  Edward  Rynearson:  Some  problems  of  twentieth  century,  p.  43-47.  12.  S.  E. 
Weber:  Problems  for  twentieth  century  high  school,  p.  47-5a  13.  W.  S.  Hertzog:  Imperfections 
■  in  our  Pennsylvania  high-school  legislation,  p.  50-52.  14.  W.  L.  Phillips:  Imperfections  in  our 
high-school  legislation,  p.  52-55. 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  free  kindergarten  association.    See  289. 

102.  Public  education  association  of  Philadelphia.    29th  annual  report,  Septem- 

ber 1910.  [Philadelphia,  1910]  32  p.  4°.  (George  E.  Roth,  secretary,  723 
Witherspoon  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

103.  Public  education  association  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.    Fifth  annual 

report,  May  1910.    26  p.    S"*.    (Mtb.  J.  H.  Robinson,  secretary,  106  Pleasant 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass.) 
Contains:  L  Elixa  D.  Robinson:  Chronicle  of  five  years'  work,  p.  7-10. 

104. Sixth  annual  report,  May  1911.    38  p.    8°.    (Mis.  J.  H,  Robinson, 

secretary,  106  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  8.  P.  Capen:  Address  of  president,  p.  11-19.   2.  U.  W.  Cutlen  Social  organitation 
in  Worcester,  p.  29-33. 
105.  South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association.    The  proceedings  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  December  30,  31,  1909,  and 
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January  1,  IdlO.  rolumbia,  9.  C,  The  R.  L.  Bryan  coapmy,  1«0.  102  p. 
8**.     (W.  H,  Jonea,  secretary,  Coliimbia,  S.  C.) 

CooCaiM:  1.  W.  K.  Tstft:  Presidrat's  addrea*— Tbe  lefaooi  as  a  piapiiiUhjii  lor  eMaenslup, 
p.  15-19.  3.  Mrs.  F.  f.  AndrewB:  The  taacber  and  intematJotmlwm,  p.  27-30.  3.  Jamea  Sinwos: 
RMpofCMlbility  ol  tbo  aeboot  board  in  adnratintwl  pragreas,  p.  30-36.  4.  Loeco  Gunter.  Tba  certi- 
fteation  of  fioacbara  in  Sooth  Carolina,  p.  37-43.  5.  J.  L.  Mann;  The  backward  papil,  p.  56-60. 
6.  H«  A,  Branson:  UnilormUy  in  city  graded  achool  and  bigb-aehool  raqoirements  as  to  the  ooorsa 
of  study,  p.  00-63,  7.  O,  B.  Martin:  Tha  boys'  eom  dobs,  p.  n-«l.  8.  D.  N.  Barrow:  Cteoiaoo 
eoBtga  extenskm  work  as  related  to  the  mrai  school  system,  p.  ai-66.  9.  Minnie  MacFeat:  The 
step  between  the  hone  and  school,  the  kiudsuBiteB,  p.  89-62.  10.  E.  C.  Coker:  Some  needed 
reforms  in  the  eiementary  schools,  p.  90-97. 

106.  South  Carolina  stat«  teachers' aModation.    The  proceedings  of  the  thirty- 

ninth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Cohimbia,  S.  C,  March  23,  24,  25, 1911.  Ander- 
son, S.C.,Oulla  A  Morrow,  printers,  1911. 65  p.  8**.  (W.H.Jonee,  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Columbia,  S.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  D.  B.Johnsoo:  Soothsm  ideals— why  they  sboold  be  maintained  in  the  edocatiaB 
of  Sootbem  women,  p.  13-17.  2.  A.  J.  Thackstoo:  Individaality,  with  some  appBcatioo  to  our 
schools  and  their  government,  p.  17-22.    3.  E.  A.  Htaies:  Medical  in^>ection  of  schoob,  p.  25-29. 

4.  J.  H.  Kirkknd:  The  teacher  and  his  work,  p.  30-32.  5.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Daniel:  Address  of  the 
president  of  the  School  imi>rovement  association,  p.  40-45. 

107.  Bottth  Dakota  educatioxial  aaeoeiation.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ei^th 

anniial  session  held  at  Huron,  November  1,  2,  3,  1910.  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  The 
Executive  Committee  [1911?]  167  p.  8**.  (Nina  M.  Nash,  secretary,  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  A,  McDonald:  Hm  this  aasoclatki  made  good r  p.  37-44.  Z  H.  A.  Ustmd:  An- 
mial  address,  p.  45-60.  3.  B.  L.  Slagle:  The  piaetioe  in  reqiect  to  moral  instruction  and  trainii^ 
in  the  public  schools  of  Sooth  Dakota,  p.  51-63.  4.  A.  W.  Tiettien:  Development  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  child,  p.  64-72.  5.  W.  I.  Early:  How  can  the  school  more  nearly  equip  the  student 
far  social  service?  p.  74-77.  6.  W.  M.  Main  The  social  life  of  the  country  teacher,  p.  78-83.  7.  O.  H. 
Bcortt:  The  proper  emphasis  on  high-sehool  and  college  mathematics,  p.  98-106.  8.  A,  Chittick: 
TheproUemsof  the  smaU  high  school,  p.  107-20.  9.  8.  T.  May:  The  place  of  the  high  school  in  our 
educational  system,  p.  126-33.  10.  F.  H.  Hofl:  Administrative  problems,  p.  134-38.  11.  C.  G.  St. 
John:  The  teacher  as  a  menage  bearer,  p.  140-44.  12.  L.  B.  Cunningham:  The  public  program 
as  a  factor  in  edncatloo,  p.  146-58.  13..  W.  S.  Given:  Presentation  of  United  Sutes  history,  p.  149- 
56.  14.  Marie  8.  Thonipson:  The  teacher's  influence  over  environment,  p.  157-59.  15.  Mrs.  A.  K. 
Gardner:  How  may  the  home  and  the  school  cooperate  in  directiog  the  social  impulseof  thechikir 
p.  161-64. 

108.  Vermont  state  teachers'  association.    Report  of  the  sixtieth  annual  con- 

vention, held  in  Burlington,  October  21,  22  and  23,  1909.  Randolph,  Vt., 
Buck  printing  company,  1910.  176  p.  12**.  (A.  S.  Harriman,  secretary, 
Middlebury,  Vt.) 

r^mtains:  1.  Isaac  Thomas:  The  Bible  as  a  textbook  in  the  public  high  schools,  p.  3(M8.  2. 
K.  I^.  Thomdiko:  The  feminisatlon  of  Amerfoan  education,  p.  48^68.  3.  Georgs  Kennan:  The 
Japanese  at  home,  p.  ftS-TS.  4.  J.  P.  Haney:  Practical  phaaes  of  teaching  the  manual  arts,  p. 
79-85.  5.  J.  I.  Wyer:  Text-books  and  some  others,  p.  85-90.  6.  Marian  P.  MThitaty:  Problems 
and  opportunities  of  the  modem  language  teacher,  p.  111-25.  7.  Alice  E.  Wakefield:  The  need 
of  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools,  p.  126-38.  8.  J.  M.  Thomas:  Moral  instruotioo  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  p.  143-56. 

109.  -     -      Report  of  the  sixty-first  annual  convention,  held  in  Burlington,  October 

27,  28  and  29, 1910.  Springfield,  Vt.,  The  Springfield  printing  company  [1911] 
155  p.    12*".    (A.  8.  Harriman,  secretary,  Middlebury,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  O.  Hanu  Democracy  and  education:  some  present  ooosldefaUons,  p.  21-27. 
2.  N.  C.  Sohaeffer:  Has  the  school  heard  the  voice  of  conservationr  p.  28-34.  3.  8.  S.  Wise:  The 
teacher  in  a  democracy,  p.  35-50.    4.  P.  H.  Hanus:  Education  and  social  progress,  p.  57-66. 

5.  Bertha  M.  TerrQl:  Home  economics  and  vocational  education,  p.  66-76.  6.  H.  C.  Mocrison: 
The  daily  time-table  in  mixed  schools,  p.  77-83.  7.  0.  B.  EUis:  Some  points  to  be  emphasiaed 
In  teachhig  oonunerolal  subt)eota,  p.  90-101.  8.  F.  £.  Spaulding:  System  and  indivkiuaUty»  p. 
Il»^. 
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110.  Virginia   state   teaehen'    association.    Annual   proceedinge,    1909-1910. 

Announcement8,Virginia  educational  conference,  Richmond,  November  22-25, 
1910.  [Richmond,  Va.,  Williamfl  printing  co.,  1911?]  89  p.  8**.  (Algar 
Woolfolk,  secretary,  Emporia,  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  jr.:  Address  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
p.  44-54.  2.  J.  H.  Binford:  Teaching  as  a  profession,  p.  55-60.  3.  8.  S.  Handy:  Address  of  the 
fraternal  delegate  from  the  Maryland  teachers  association,  p.  01-65.  4.  H.  U.  Roop:  Some  ele- 
ments of  model  rural  schools,  p.  66-74.  5.  Frances  Sale:  Household  arts  in  rural  schools,  p. 
75-80. 

111.  Washington  educational  association.    Addreesee  and  proceedings  of  the 

twenty-fourth  annual  sesnon,  Seattle,  December  27-8-9, 1910.  Seattle,  Wash., 
Northwest  journal  of  education,  publishers  [1911]  248  p.  8''.  (O.C.Whitney, 
secretary,  Tacoma,  Wash.) 

Contains:  1.  David  Sneddon:  Means  and  methods  in  industrial  education,  p.  28-38.  2.  David 
Bnedden:  What  is  real  training  Ibr  citisenship?  p.  39-45.  3.  Margaret  Schallenberger:  The  func- 
tion of  the  school  in  training  for  right  conduct,  p.  46-^.  4.  Do  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
infloenoe  the  secondary  school  courses  unduly  [by]  A.  L.  Brown,  p.  50-63;  [by]  R.  K.  Beattie, 
p.  64-67.  5.  A.  A.  Cleveland:  Report  on  normal  training  in  high  sohoob  as  carried  on  in  various 
states,  p.  90-06.  6.  Josephine  Pieston:  Deftniie  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  teacher's 
tenure  of  position,  p.  90-104.  7.  A.  S.  Burrows:  A  code  of  ethics,  p.  104-107.  8.  Davftd  Sneddon: 
Changes  in  elementary  school  programs,  p.  112-21.  9.  Almina  George:  The  influence  of  the 
normal  school  on  the  development  of  the  rural  coarse  of  study,  p.  157-62.  10.  J.  M.  Kniseley: 
School  extension  in  rural  communities,  p.  163-65.  11.  A.  J.  Collins:  Efleotive  supervision  of 
rural  schools,  p.  166-75.  12.  E.  J.  Klemme:  The  influence  of  the  normal  schools  in  school  exten- 
sion in  rural  communities  and  employment  of  teachers,  p.  180-84.  13.  H.  B.  Dewey:  School 
district  finance,  p.  224-27. 

112.  West  Virginia  education  association.    Proceedings  of  the  fortieth  annual 

eeesion,  held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  20-21-22,  1910.  Charleston,  The 
NewB-Mail  company,  1911.  154  p.  8".  (C.  R.  Murray,  secretary,  William- 
son, W.  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  B.  Work:  Education  and  the  social  problem,  p.  12-21.  2.  M.  P.  Sbawkey: 
The  question  of  school  attendance,  p.  21-27;  Discussion  [by]  C.  W.  FreU,  p.  28-3a  3.  Pensions 
for  teachers  [by]  C.  S.  Brilles,  p.  51-56;  [by]  O.  0.  Wilson,  p.  56-58;  [by]  O.  li.  Ford,  p.  58-«2. 
4.  li.  D.  Morris:  How  to  improve  the  teachers  in  the  service,  p.  62-66.  5.  The  high  school  in  the 
community,  [by]  L.  L.  Friend,  p.  81-86;  [by]  Mae  Neptune,  p.  86-88.  6.  V.  A.  Lewis:  History 
of  nonnal  school  work  in  West  Virginia,  p.  100-19.  7.  M.  P.  Shawkey:  The  county  superintend- 
ent's authority,  p.  132-36.    8.  F.  B.  Lambert:  The  teachers'  meeting,  p.  136-38. 

113.  West   Virginia  aniversit7.    Bduoational   conference.    Proceedings   and 

];)aperB  of  the  eighth  annual  educational  conference,  held  at  West  Viiginia 
university,  June  22  and  23, 1910.  [Morgantown]  The  University,  1910.  60  p. 
8^.    (West  Virginia  university.    Bulletin,  series  10,  no.  6) 

Contains:  1.  Stateadministration— C.J. C.Bennet  and  J.C.Shaw:  How  can  the  university  and 
the  normal  schools  be  administered  so  that  a  more  unified  state  system  wfll  result?  p.  8-11;  M.  P. 
Shawkey:  The  most  important  problem  in  state  public  school  administration  and  the  method 
of  meetfaig  it,  p.  11-15;  L.  L.  Friend  and  Joseph  Rosier:  The  relation  of  the  state  university  to 
public  high  schools,  p.  15-22.  2.  The  administration  of  industrial  education  in  West  Virginia— 
T.  C.  Atkeson:  The  proper  relations  and  functions  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  the  experi- 
ment station,  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  state  department  of  schoob,  p.  23-26.  3.  County 
administration— A.  F.  Shroyer  and  J.  F.  Marsh:  What  are  the  most  important  duties  of  a  county 
superintendent,  p.  26^;  Edna  Arnold:  What  should  be  the  education  (academic  and  proCes- 
siooal)  of  a  county  superintendent?  p.  33-34;  T.  C.  Millen  What  can  the  county  superintendent 
do  towards  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  of  hia  schools?  p.  34-37;  C.  L.  Faust:  Relation  of 
the  county  superintendent  to  the  district  superintendent,  p.  37-30.  4.  District  supervision— 
H.  C.  Homphieys:  The  history  of  district  supervision  in  West  Virginia,  p.  3<M2;  Florence  C. 
Smith  and  E.  R.  Qrose:  What  should  a  district  superintendent  try  to  do?  p.  43-48;  H.  D.  Snider: 
DilBcnUfes  of  district  administration,  p.  40-51.  5.  City  administration— M.  H.  Van  Horn  and 
E.  M.  Showalter:  Duties  and  rights  of  boards  of  education,  p.  51-66;  J.  H.  Patterson:  Rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  city  superintendent  or  the  town  principal  In  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  p.  56-60. 
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114.  Wisconsin  teachers'  association.    ProceedingB  of  the  fifty-eeventh  annual 

session,  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  4  to  6, 1909.    Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat 
.  printing  company,  state  printer,  1910.    x,  264  p.   8**.    (Katherine  R.  Williams, 
secretary.  Fifteenth  district  school  no.  2,  Biilwaukee,  Wis.) 

Cootaizis:  1.  L.  W.  Dowling:  Reoeot  changes  and  futore  progress  in  the  fetching  of  maftho- 
matics  in  the  secondary  schools,  p.  41-46;  Discussion,  p.  46-M.  2.  R.  H.  Whltbeck:  Where 
shall  we  lay  the  emphasis  in  tiMwhlng  geography?  p.  0^-68;  Discussion,  p.  68-49.  3.  Annie 
Rejmolds:  The  duty  of  the  training  school  to  prepare  for  social  life,  p.  81-85.  4.  Lohi  Boroe: 
The  relation  of  the  country  teachers'  course  in  the  state  normal  s^kioIs  to  the  county  tiainiiig 
schools,  p.  86-88.  5.  F.  O.  Bonser:  The  country  school  of  obeerratkm  and  praotioehi  the  prep*- 
rationofcountrysohoolteacheniinastatenonnalsohool,  p.  88-4)6.  6.  C.  O.  Fsane:  Oatheriq> 
the  fragments  that  nothing  he  lost,  p.  142-47.  7.  Report  of  the  legislative  committer  p.  147-^. 
8.  Helen  C.  Putnam:  Educators'  responsibility  for  our  vital  statistics,  p.  166-64.  9.  H.  8.  Cnrtis: 
The  playground  movement  of  today,  p.  165-71.  10.  F.  A.  Cotton:  Country  life  and  ooontry 
schools,  p.  172^<82.  11.  C.  P.  Cary:  The  needs  of  the  country  schools,  p.  183-86.  12.  L.  P.  Fox: 
The  supervision  of  Wisconshi's  rural  scho(ds,  p.  186-07.  13.  Elizabeth  U.  Herfurth:  The  teaehos' 
pension  fund  movement,  p.  204-17. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  SOdBTIBS,  CONFBRBNCBS,  BTC— PORXIGN 

(A  list  of  Bdtish  socfetfes  with  officers  and  brief  sketch  of  each  may  be  found  in  the  Schoolmaster's 
Yearbook  for  each  year.) 

Aaaodation  of  head  mistresses.    See  943. 

115.  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Section  L.— Educa- 

tional  science.    Transactions.    In  iU  Report  of  the  eightieth  meeting,  Shef- 
field, 1910.    London,  J.  Murray,  1911.    p.  78^-817. 

Contains:  1.  B.  A.  Hiers:  University  education,  p.  78^-802.  2.  James  Tipping:  EdneatlQiial 
handwork:  an  extwriment  in  the  training  of  teachers,  p.  810-11.  3.  G.  H.  Woollatt:  Handwork 
in  relation  to  science  teaching:  the  manipulative  skill  of  the  teacher,  p.  811-13.  4.  J.  B.  Feasey: 
Outdoor  work  fbr  schools  of  normal  type,  p.  813-14.  5.  Alexander  Sutherland:  School  gardening; 
p.  815-10. 

116.  Imperial  education  conference.    Report,  1911.    London,  Published  by  H. 

M.  Stationery  office,  Printed  by  Eyreand  Spottiswoode,  ltd.,  1911.  267  p.  S**. 
-  Contains:  1.  H.  J.  Mackinder:  The  teaching  of  geography  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  and 
the  use  which  could  and  should  be  made  of  visual  instructfam,  p.  47-^.  2.  H.  E.  Egerton:  On 
some  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  imperial  history,  p.  57-60.  3.  Ifarshall  Jackman:  Experimental 
work  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  elementary  schools,  p.  76-87.  4.  J.  G. 
Legge:  Practical  education  in  elementary  schools,  p.  87-00.  5.  John  Strong:  Secondary  educa- 
tion hi  Scotland,  p.  104-17.  6.  J.  A.  Ewing:  Engtaieering  education,  p.  120^32.  7.  J.  H.  Bey- 
nolds:  Higher  technfcal  histruotion,  p.  133-48.  8.  R.  Blair:  Trade  schools,  p.  155-83.  0.  Graham 
Balfour:  Continuation  schools,  p.  183-05.  10.  R .  F.  Honter:  Notes  on  the  psychology  of  the  negro 
child  and  on  the  adaptation  of  primitive  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  traditions  in  a  system  of 
education,  p.  228-37.  11.  F.  D.  Lugard:  Memorandum  on  "The  heist  methods  of  trainfaig  chai^ 
acter  and  inculcating  a  high  moral  standard  in  universities  founded  primarily  tor  non-Christian 
races  without  the  compulsory  teachfaig  of  the  Christian  religion,  p.  237-43. 

117.  London.    County  council.    Education  department.    Conference  of  teach- 

ers, 1910.    Report  of  proceedings.    London,  Soutbwood,  Smith  and  co.,  ltd. 
[1910]    70  p.    f*». 

Contafais:  1.  CyrQ  Cobb:  The  organisation  of  higher  schools,  p.  3-4.  2.  H.  J.  Spensen  The 
organisation  of  a  large  secondary  school,  p.  4-0.  8.  Mrs.  M.  MHUngton:  The  organiiHon  of  a 
oentnl  school,  p.  10-13;  Discussion,  p.  13-15.  4.  William  White:  The  training  of  engineers,  p. 
15-17.  5.  R.  M.  Walmsley:  The  'Sandwich'  system  for  engineering  day  students,  p.  17-2a  6. 
D.  S.  Capper:  The  tnUning  of  the  engfaieer,  p.  20-23.  7.  R.  Bunting:  Higher  elemsntary  edma* 
tton  and  the  preliminary  trainfaig  of  engineers,  p.  23-26;  Discussion,  p.  20-20.  8.  John  Wiboii: 
The  correlation  between  the  teaohhig  of  domestic  economy  and  experimental  scieooe,  p.  37-40. 
0.  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell:  The  St.  Pancxas  school  for  mothers,  p.  40-42.  10.  Miss  M.  A.  Cade: 
Praotica]  domestks  economy  teachfaig  in  a  secondary  school,  p.  42-44;  Dfacosston,  p.  44-48.  IL 
Mrs.  B.  I.  Kefa'-Tuiner:  The  trafaiing  of  mentally  defective  children,  p.  40-41.  12.  F.  Cooper 
Advanced  occupations  lor  mentally  defective  boys,  p.  51-53.  13.  ICiss  M.  Deabery:  Advanced 
occupations  for  mentally  defective  senior  gfals,  p.  53-55;  Discussion,  p.  55-58.  14.  E.  A.  H.  Jajr: 
Educational  experiments  in  schools,  p.  58^50.  15.  Ernest  White:  The  co-ordinatkm  of  the  work 
of  ths  school  with  that  of  the  handcraft  centr^  p.  «Mn.  16.  J.  S.  Fowler:  Weather  study  tai 
schools,  p.  62-65. 
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118.  London.    County  council.    Bducation  department.    Conference  of  teach- 

ers, 1911.    Report  of  proceedings.    London,  F.  Tarrant  and  co.,  ltd.    [1911] 
61  p.    f^     . 

Contains:  1.  E.  A.  H.  Jay:  Speoialiaition  in  schools,  p.  1-2.  2.  Sophie  Bryant:  The  value  of 
spedallaation  in  secondary  schools,  p.  2-4.  3.  Frank  Bulley:  An  experiment  in  specialisation 
in  <denientary  schools,  p.  4-7.  4.  Dr.  Borland:  The  assistant  teacher  as  specialist  in  singing  in 
elementary  schools,  p.  7-10.  5.  GeorgB  Alexander:  The  teaching  of  literature  and  history,  p. 
21-22.  «.  Miss  R.  Bassett:  The  dramatisation  of  the  teaohhig  of  Uteratnre  and  history,  p.  22-24. 
7.  Arnold  Smith:  Some  experiments  in  the  teaching  of  history,  p.  24-27.  8.  W.  £.  Goldsmith: 
The  extension  of  the  teaching  of  general  literatore  in  schools,  p.  27-29;  Discussion,  p.  29-31.  9. 
B.  C.  Wallis:  The  teaching  of  geography  in  secondary  schools,  p.  32-34*  10.  J.  Fairgrieve:  A 
prsotloal  room  for  the  teaching  of  geography,  p.  34-36.  11.  C.  J.  Rose:  Ojien-air  teaching  on 
SBOgraphy,  p.  37-39;  Discussion,  p.  39-42.  12.  B.  Lewis:  A  combined  scheme  of  history  and 
geography  teaching,  p.  43-45.  13.  E.  Thomas:  Pictorial  aids  for  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
history,  p.  45-47.  14.  A.  O.  Oawler:  How  to  secure  individual  work  in  large  classes,  p.  47-49; 
Discussion,  p.  49-51.    15.  J.  Greer:  An  experiment  in  number  teaching,  p.  51-54. 

Parents'  national  educational  union.    See  768. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  SOCIBTISS,  CONFSRSIVCBS,  ETC.— nTTBRlVATIONAL 

Congrds  international  de  PMueation  physique  de  la  Jeuneese.    See  725. 

119.  Oongrds   international   de   I'Mueation   populaire.    3d,    Brussels,    1910. 

Compte-rendu,  30  Aoiit  au  3  Septembre,  1910.    Bruxelles,  V.  Feron,  1910. 
306  p.    8^ 

Contains:  1.  Victor  Devogel:  L'^le  primaire  sup^eure  technique  de  Saint-Gines4et- Brux- 
elles, p.  217-306. 

International  kindergarten  union.    See  288. 

DOCUMENTS 

120.  United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    List  of  publications  of  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  education,  1867-1910.    Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1910.    55  p.    8*".    (Bulletin,  1910,  no.  3.) 

121. Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education  for  the  year  ended 

June  30,  1910.    v.  1-2.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1910-11. 

Contains:  1.  Current  topics,  p.  33-179.  2.  Educational  legislation,  p.  181-222.  3.  Industrial 
education  in  the  United  States,  p.  223^53.  4.  Agricultural  education,  p.  255-78.  5.  Education  in 
Porto  Rico,  p.  279-90.  0.  Education  in  the  Philippines,  p.  291-300.  7.  The  Prussian  system  of 
vocational  schools  from  1884  to  1909,  p.  301-43.  8.  Education  in  Canada,  p.  345-76.  9.  Current 
events  pertaining  to  education  in  the  Latin- American  countries,  p.  377-93.  10.  Education  in 
France,  p.  396-428.  11.  Foreign  current  events,  p.  429-58.  12.  Education  in  Central  Europe,  p. 
459-93.  13.  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  496-^19.  14.  Recent  educational  developments 
in  Scotland,  p.  521-50.  15.  Education  in  Ireland,  p.  551-78.  10.  Reports  on  international  con- 
gresses by  American  delegates,  p.  571M)01.  17.  Educational  periodicals,  p.  003-9.  18.  Educational 
directory,  p.  011-52. 

Volume  2  contains  statistical  matter. 

122. Superintendent  of  dociunenta.  Education;  list  of  government  pub- 
lications relating  to  public  schools,  universities,  technical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation, etc.,  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  For  sale  by  the  Bux>erin- 
tendent  of  documents,  Washington,  D.  G.  [Washington,  Government  print- 
ing office,  1910]    74  p.    8**.    (Price  list  31) 

BNCTCLOPBDUS 

123.  Monroe,  Paul,  ed.  A  cyclopedia  of  education.  Volume  I.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1911.    664  p.    illus.    4**. 

"The  articles  show  a  just  distrihution  of  emphasis;  and  educational  treatment  of  every  topic 
(e^MdaUy  noticeable  in  the  biosrapfaiei)  and  a  freshness  and  up-to-date  diaraoter  not  likely  to  be 
Sound  in  new  editions  of  old  cydopedias."  C.DeOarmo.  Annals  of  Amaricaa  academy,  38:  308» 
Julyl91L 
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''Tlie  book  wffl  be  TatoaUe  for  tbe  tnloniiatkn  U  givw,  iBtber  tbtn  for  itB  s 
of  any  topic,  or  tbe  Ugbt  it  throws  upon  the  i>robleiiis  arisiiig  in  actual  achooiroom  sitaaUons." 
M.  V.  O'Shea.    Dial,  50:  340,  Hay  1, 1911. 

"A  yohune  which  is  indispeiisable  to  the  scholar,  teacher,  or  administrator  who  desires  to  ke^ 
in  touch  with  edncaUon.''    F.  A.  Pttspatrlck.    Edocatiooal  review,  42:  421,  November  1911. 

"The  artioles  present  a  body  of  scholarly  material  which  will  command  respect  from  readers  in 
other  departments  of  sdenoe  and  letters.  The  intelligent  general  reader  wiB  also  find  here  a 
broad  Tiew  of  sdiod  problems  and  edncatfiooal  doctrine.  For  what  it  oootains,  for  what  it  oodi- 
fles  and  makes  available,  and  for  what  It  promises,  tbe  book  will  be  most  bsartfly  welcomed  by 
an  who  are  laboring  to  make  American  education  sciewtme  and  systematie.  "-^KIsiuBmaiy  sdiool 
teacher,  U:  384,  March  191L 

<'To  an  Bn^Uah  reader  the  book  will  certainly  appear  a  stonge  mixtme  <rf  tbe  important  and 
the  nnimportant.  The  want  of  proportion  will  strike  him  as  odd.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  little 
attempt  to  make  the  perspective  anjrthlng  but  American.  English  education  iqipears  to  be 
admitted  incidentally."— Atheoaeam,  1:  299,  March  18, 191L 

fflSTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

GENERAL 

124.  Turner,  Williazn.    Sources  of  the  history  of  education.    Catholic  educational 

review,  1:  199-211,  March  1911. 

125.  Walflh,  JamoB  J.    Education^  how  old  the  new.    New  York,  Fordham  univer- 

sity press,  1910.     viii,  459  p.    8**. 

''The  eleven  lectures  constitute  a  whole  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Those  who  are  afraid 
of  mental  stimulation,  of  the  upsetting  of  comfortable  hereditary  prepossessions,  win  do  well  to 
avoid  the  book;  but  there  must  be  many  others  who  will  be  glad  to  get  new  light  on  several  of  the 
vexed  questions  of  the  present  day— and  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  this  li^t  comes 
from  tbe  ages  which  used,  almost  within  our  own  memory,  to  be  contemptuously  dismissed  as 
'darlc'."— New  York  Times,  16:  129,  March  6, 1911. 

"  With  only  one  reservation  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  book.  Dr.  Walsh  would  have 
done  well  had  he  omitted  altogether  the  address  on  *  The  church  and  feminine  education,'  fbr  it  is 
only  a  retelUng  of  what  he  has  already  plainly  told  in  a  preceding  address,  and  its  presence  has 
the  damaging  effect  of  urging  readers  to  skip  much  good  matter  that  succeeds  it."— Catholic 
world,  93:  102,  April  1911. 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

126.  Walsh,  JaxneB  J.    Science  at   the  medieval  universities.    Popular  science 

monthly,  78:  445-59,  May  1911. 

mOHER  EDUCATION 

127.  Thwing,  Charles  F.    Universities  of  the  world.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 

company,  1911.    xv,  284,p.    8**. 

"The  present  writer  makes  a  four-fold  classification  of  the  universities  of  the  worid,  based  upon 
tiie  purpose  of  the  institution:  one  class  has  for  its  purpose  the  discovery  and  publication  of  truth; 
a  second  class  the  development  of  character  through  the  power  of  thinking;  a  third,  the  making  of 
gentlemen;  and  the  fourth,  the  training  to  affidency,  producing  men  who  are  able  to  earn  a  living. 
The  institutions  studied  are  the  universities  of  Oxford,  London,  Paris,  Leiden,  Upsala,  Madrid, 
Geneva,  Rome,  Athens,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Budapest,  St.  Petersburg,  Bocharest,  Robert  college  on 
the  Boephonss,  Calcntta,  Melbourne,  Pekin  and  Tokyo."— Book  review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12.  Decem- 
ber 1911. 

UNITED  STATES 

GENERAL 

128.  Brittaixi,  H.  L.    Oiir  educational  needs.    School  and  home,  3  :  7-11 ,  June  1911 . 

129.  BuUer,  Niohotas  Hurray,  ed.    Education  in  the  United  States.    A  series  of 

monographs.    New  York,  Cindnnati  [etc.]  American  book  company,  1910. 
xxiv,  1068p.    8^ 

A  reprint  of  the  standard  series,  by  emiXMnt  qiecialists,  originally  published  as  part  of  the 
American  educational  azhSbit  at  tiie  hUamational  expositions  held  at  Parte  in  IWO  and  at  8t 
LooishiigOi. 
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130.  Derthiek,  F.  A.    Ooopeiation  of  educational  forces.    Ohio  teacher,  31:  271-74, 

February  1911. 

131.  Doane,  ^XnUiazn  0.    Educational  conditions  in  the  United  States  fifty  years 

ago.    Educational  review,  40: 109-12,  September  1910. 

132.  Garber,  John  Palmer.    Annals  of  educational  progress  in  1910;  a  report  upon 

current  educational  activities  throughout  the  world.  Philadelphia  and 
London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company,  1911.    396  p.    8°. 

"A  convenient,  oomprehenstve  but  necessarily  somewhat  superficial  and  incomplete  work, 
containing  much  the  same  material  as  is  compiled  in  the  report  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of 
education,  hut  furnishing  a  more  satisflKtory  review  for  the  general  reader.  "^A.  L.  A.  booklist, 
7  :  406,  June  1911. 

"Some  of  the  information  it  contains  is  worthy  of  being  catalogued  in  permanent  fashion,  but 
much  of  it  is  not;  moreover,  there  is  great  inequality  in  execution.  "—Educational  review,  42  :  202, 
September  1911. 

133.  'Harris,  CharloB  A.    A  rapid  survey  of  the  Massachusetts  educational  system. 

[Holliston?  Mass.,  1910]    100  p.    12°. 

134.  Hendrick,  A.  W.    Educational  unity  in  the  Pacific  coast.    Outlook,  95 :  884-90, 

August  20,  1910. 

135.  Howison,  Oeorge  H.    Contributions  to  the  history  of  American  teaching: 

academy  and  college  in  early  Ohio.  Educational  review,  40:  455-72,  Decem- 
ber 1910. 

136.  Jenkins,  O.  P.    Our  educational  system — ^its  cause  and  its  cure.    Western 

journal  of  education  (San  Francisco),  15:  540-59,  November  1910. 

137.  Moores,  E.  T.    Educational  outlook  in  Oregon.    Oregon  teachers'  monthly, 

15  :  261-66,  January  1911. 

138.  Phillips,  Claude  A.    A  history  of  education  in  Missouri;  the  essential  facts 

concerning  the  history  and  organization  of  Missouri's  schools.  Jefferson  city, 
Mo.,  The  Hugh  Stephens  printing  company  [1911]    292  p.    12°. 

139.  Thwing,  Charles  P.    A  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  since  the 

Civil  War.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1910.  348  p. 
12*. 

"The  magnitude,  complexity,  and  difflcolty  of  the  educational  problems  of  this  country,  the 
noble  spirit  of  earnestness  and  often  of  self-sacrifice  with  which  the  separate  communities  have 
gone  at  the  tasic  befbre  them,  the  chief  systems  evolved,  the  degrees  of  improvement  achieved, 
are  all  well  and  interestingly  brought  out."— E.  D.  Perry:  Educational  review,  42: 102.  June  1911. 

140.  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide.    Unterricht  und  demokratie  in  Amerika.    Strass- 

burg,  K.  J.  Trttbner,  1910.     295  p.    8°. 

Lectures  at  University  of  Berlin  as  Roosevelt  professor,  1909-1010. 

"  They  should  be  overset  taito  £n^h  so  as  to  reach  a  wider  public  here,  for  even  his  elementary 
descriptions  of  American  universities  would  not  be  so  superfluous  to  any  of  us  as  we  think,  and 
his  frank  and  flair  discussion  of  educational  characteristics  would  be  of  value  to  all  of  us."— Inde- 
pendent, December  1, 1910,  p.  1220. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

141.  Boston  Latin,  school,  Boston,  Hass.    Two  hundred  and  eeventy-fifth  anni- 

versary of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  1635-1910.    [Boston]  Printed  for  the 
Association,  1910.    44  p.    8**. 
Contains  address  by  Charles  WUliam  Eliot,  class  of  1849,  p.  13-29. 

142.  Hardy,  Carrie  A.    The  evolution  of  the  American  high  school.    Western 

journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  4  :  169-75,  222-29,  April,  May  1911. 

143.  Hopkins  grammar  school,  New  Haven,  Conn.    Commemorative  exercises 

upon  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Hopkins  grammar  school 
of  New  Haven.  .New  Haven,  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  company,  1910. 
66  p.    illus.    8**. 

CoirrEirr8.~Prefitory  note,  p.  l-3.->Henry  Parks  Wright:  The  early  grammar  schools  of  New 
England,  p.  3-16.— Simeon  B.  Baldwin:  lMO-1910,  The  Hopkins  grammar  school  of  New  Haven, 
p.  17-«2.— Edward  Octayns  Flagg:  In  memory  of  Hawley  Olmstead,  p.  63-1)6. 
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144.  MUnar,  UnUMlm.    AmedkudacfaeB  vonBHNIdnuywmiii.    Jenm  E.  Diadmrfca, 

1910.     126  p.    ilbw.    8". 

'^  Prnrwir  Mflltor ,  •  retoed  prindpal  who  hM  p mw  li  part  of  hii  lifc  to  tbe  Untod  Strti,  Iim 
found  recrattioo  in  oompvins  oar  poMic  ednratWwl  tftUaa  wfth  tbon  of  his  btbertaod  |«id) 
bM  meeeod0d  beUer  Umo  mif^ht  be  expected  to  pccomUng  the  ▼■riooi  fMtefs  lor  AxMrioB 
pobUe  eduction  as  Aaerkus  woald  hsw  then  uadentowL"—  I  ■wrtren  ooAbbb,  Aqput  UM^ 
p.4M. 

145.  Sdutefler,  HathAa  C.    Hiatorical  noieB  on  PenDsylvmiim*8  public  school  tyB- 

tem,  with  soggertioiw  m  to  needed  chugee.    Harrisbiiig,  C.  E.  Anghinhan^ 
printer  to  the  eUte  of  Pennf>ylvmiiia,  1910.    12  p.    8^. 

A  reply  to  e  critidHn  of  PeuntylT«nia*8  pabBe  Kfaool  ijil—  hf  "a  wrtlar  ie|Biiillin  tbt 
Ckrnegto  pepeton  Ibandetion  **  OrigtoeOy  pRpered  for  and  prtetad  to  tbe  PhledBlpbia  pubHe 
ybAffBift  eerentj-OfUi  annifewary  edition. 

146.  8wett,  John.    Public  education  in  California;  its  origin  and  development, 

with  peraooalreminiflcences  of  half  a  century.    New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
American  book  company  [1911]    320  p.    illus.    12"".     . 

An  toteierttos  reeord  by  a  former  ftete  foperintendent  of  pobfie  tostroction  to  Oriitnnria, 
and  dty  sopertotendent  of  Ban  FijmcJieo  ichpeJi,  taetaK  bii  eaner  Iram  esly  Maw  Fnglaiif 
dayi. 

HIOHXR  OR  UHIVJEKSITT  KDUCATIOH 

|FortodiTidoaltmHtiitiowieePniTeBritiaiandPolinBBi| 

147.  Brown,  Bbner  EUsworth.    lh»  lenon  of  the  state  univefsities.    Edncation, 

31:  279-88,  January  1911. 

An  addreH  deUverad  at  the  twenty-Afth  anmial  meetinc  of  the  New  BoslaDd  lainriallnn  of 
oolkRee  and  prepaimtory  schools,  Hanrard  nnirenity,  October  U  and  15,  If  10. 

148.  Gary,  Cluuies  P.    Some  unfortunate  tendencies  among  state  univernties. 

Educational  review,  40:  325-33,  November  1910. 

149.  Ounn,   Sidney.    American  educational  defects.    Science,  n.  s.  32:  578-85, 

October  28,  1910. 

150.  Sll,  A.  R.    Some  successes  and  failures  of  the  American  college.    University 

of  Chicago  magazine,  3:  127-37,  January  1911. 
Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Berenty-eercnth  oonrocatlon  of  the  Uniretaiiy,  December  X>, 

i9ia 

151.  Jamaa,  Edmund  Janes.    Relation  of  the  state  univendty  to  the  common- 

wealth.   Quarterly  journal  of  the  Univenity  of  North  Dakota,  inauguration 
number,  September  1910.    p.  87-105. 

152.  Jordan,  David  8.    Great  American  universities.    Independent,  09:  1075-80, 

November  17.  1910. 

153.  Ketler,  Isaac  0.    The  college  and  its  enlai^mg  MA  of  usefulness.    Pennsyl- 

vania school  journal,  50:  439-44,  March  1911. 

154.  Prentice,  B.  P.    The  new  opportunity  of  the  small  college.    Harper's  monthly 

magaaine,  123:  133-37,  June  1911. 

155.  Van  Hise,  Charles  E.    The  imivosity  and  the  state.    American  educadoud 

review,  31:  675-78,  August  1910. 

156.  Webb,  'l^Iliani  A.    The  college,  its  function  and  place  in  our  system  of  educa- 

tion.   Fayette,  Mo.,  1911.    11  p.    8^'  (Bulletin  of  Central  coUege,  Fayette, 
Missouri,    series  vi,  no.  3,  March  1911) 

Apap»faadbelbretheDe|jaitiiiautofuiUmiitks,rnlletM,aadBorMal»eiioeiioCthelllwB^ 
state  taafhwi*  Msodatton,  St.  Joseph,  Norember,  1910^  and  lepttalad  Iram  the  Soott  Athntie 
quarterly,  April  mi. 

CANADA 

157.  OosseUn,  AmMte.    L^instruction  an  Cuiada  sous  le  idgiiiie  fiancais  (1835- 

1760).    Quebec,  Laflamme  A  Proulx,  19U.    501  p.    8^ 

Tba aether,  lH1rt>b40riMiltB,faareMTist  and  pfnfcsinr  el OMaiilanhtetory  at  the  i 
«f  QDsbac  sad  at  LaTal  oaivwitty. 
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158.  Hodgins,  John  George.    The  eetablishment  of  Bchools  and  colleges  in  Onta- 

rio, 179^1910.    Toronto,  L.  K,  Cameron,  1910.    v.  1-2.    illus.    8''. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.    WEST  INDIES 

159.  Altamira  7  Crevea,  Bafael.    Mi  viaje  d  America  (libro  de  documentos). 

Madrid,  V.  Sudrez,  1911.    674  p.    8*». 

ConoerDs  the  author's  visit  to  six  Spanish-American  republics,  and  to  the  United  States,  as 
representative  of  the  University  of  Oviedo  and  of  the  American  movement  in  Spahi. 

160.  Coll  7  Toste,  Ca7etaiio.    Historia  de  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  en  Puerto  Rico 

hasta  et  afio  de  1898.    San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  1910.    206  p.    8**. 

161.  Peru.    Comiflion  especial  de  izuitracci6n.    Cueetionee  sobre  la  educacion 

nacional  formuladafi  por  la  Comision  especial  encargada  de  elaborar  un  pro- 
yecto  de  ley  organica  de  instrucci6n.    Lima,  Peru,  C.  Fabbri,  1910.    xv, 
69  p.    12^ 
Dr.  Harry  £rwin  Bard  is  secretary  of  the  Commission  and  adviser  of  the  Minister  of  education. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
OBNBRAL 

162.  Clifford,  John.    Towards  educational  righteousness.    Nineteenth  cei;itury,  68: 

632-46,  October  1910. 

163.  Educational  outlook  in  England.    Educational  review,  40:  397-406,  November 

1910. 

164.  Oarcsia  del  Beal,  Matilde.    La  educaci6n  popular  en  Inglaterra.    Madrid, 

Impr.  de  E.  Raao  L6pez,  1910.    79  p.    8**. 

165.  Inge,   William  B.    Towards  educational   peace.    Nineteenth   century,   68: 

501-11,  September  1910. 

166.  Hagnus,  Sir  Philip.    Educational  aims  and  efforts  1880-1910.    Londbn,  New 

York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1910.    288  p.    8*". 

"  Few  Englishmen  are  better  situated  to  give  a  clear  survey  of  the  progress  of  education  in  their 
country  than  the  author  of  this  boolc^'—Nation,  92:  60S,  June  15, 1911. 

"The  characteristic,  however,  which  distinguishes  the  author  of  'Ejlucational  aims  and  efforts' 
from  some  few  of  his  feUow-reformers  is  a  sense  of  proportion,  combined  with  a  breadth  of  out- 
look, which  gives  to  his  utterances  a  value  denied  to  others."— Nature,  86:  298,  January  6, 1911. 

"  All  reflect  the  author's  wide  knowledge  and  good  practical  sense."— Educational  review,  41: 
620,  May  1911. 

167.  Watson,  Foster.    Notes  and  materials  on  religious  refugees  in  their  relation  to 

education  in  England  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  1685.  In 
Huguenot  society  of  London.  Proceedings,  vol.  ix,  no.  3.  London,  Spottis- 
wo^e  A  CO.  ltd.,  1911.    p.  299-475. 

SECONDARY  BDUCATIOM 

168.  Pressland,  A.  J.    The  English  public  school  as  a  training  ground  of  citizenship. 

Educational  review,  40:  499-511,  December  1910. 

169.  Smith,  Jessie  F.    Report  on  English  in  secondary  schools  in  England  and 

Scotland.    Educational  review,  40:  266-92,  October  1910. 

mOHBR  OR  UKIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

170.  Baker,  Margaret.    Teaching  English  to  foreign  students  at  Oxford.    Educa- 

tional bi-monthly,  5:  205-14,  February  1911. 

171.  Position  of  univerBity  education  in  Great  Britain.    Nature,  84:  91-7,  July  21, 

1910. 
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nuvcB 

Uiiy,  (ifigUM^  ei  fooctiofmement  de  rUidveiBit^  iii^>^Rm]e.    Pkiis,  A.  Colin, 
\^\\,    U,  3H5p.     U**. 
17'^  CMl^ri^r,  L.    (ELefDenUry  inetnictioii  in  modem  latngoifee]    Education,  2: 
320  42,  y^\)V^m\>^  1910. 

174.  XttXEejr,  David  8>    Bute,  church  and  school  in  France.    School  review,  19: 

I7H  4^,  24H  ^>,  31K-32,  38.^^,  March-June  1911. 

fVxiUfju:  1.  Th«  fouodsliocu  of  the  puMk  tc-hool  in  Fraoop.  2.  The  campai^  for  Uy  edoca- 
f  km.    3.  Thr  Hrparatkin  of  iiiurph  and  ndiool.    4.  Moral  cdocalion  as  sn  Sdenl  of  the  Fraicb 

175,  Perkina,  Henxy  A.    Kduratuinat  system  of  Prance.    Educational  review,  41: 

245^,  March  1911. 
n^.  Robertaon,  D.  MacUren.    A  hi«tx>r>'  of  the  French  academy,  1635-1910;  with 
un  outline  sketch  of  the  Institute  of  France,  showing  its  relation  to  its  con* 
iitituent  academies.    New  York,  G.  W.  Dillingham  company  [1910]    379  p. 
Ulu«.    8^ 

GERMANY 

GBNERAL 

177.  Budda,  Oarhard.    Die  piidugof^k  der  preussischen  hdheren  knabenschulen 

untor  (I(>m  oinfluMse  der  p^lagugii^chen  zeitstrdmungen  vom  anfang  de8  19. 
JahrhiiiulortH  bi^  auf  die  gegenwart.  Langensalza,  Hermann  Beyer  is.  sohne, 
lOIO.     2  V.     H°. 

178.  Daviaon,  Elian  8.     History  in  German  secondary  schools.     Educational  review, 

40:  Wm  <iH,  November  1910. 

I'njw  r«i<1  ftt  thf  M»HKion  of  the  American  hiHtorlral  association  in  New  York,  D«*niber  31,  iwe. 
170.  Ooattaoh,  Oharlea.  A  visit  to  the  Frankfort  musterschule.  School  review, 
19:  iaHl3,  February  1911. 

Kmd  nt  th«  French  and  Oerman  depart  mentiU  conference  of  Academies  and  secondary  schools 
in  rehllonR  with  the  ITnlxerslty  of  rhltnigo,  November  12, 1910. 

180.  Xoaatar,  Frank.  The  educational  sy'stem  of  Germany.  American  education, 
14:  896-402,  May  1911. 

HIOHBR  OR  UNIVBRSmr  EDUCATION 

IHl.  ftaoha,  Joaaph.     HtM^hschulfragen.    Regensbuni;,  G.  J.  Manz,  1910.    93  p.    8**. 
roniatn«:  \  potofn't  L^'he   voHc^imjren   fQr  nichttheoloRbrhe  akademiker.— .\polofn4ik   and 
phlkMMihie.    7.ur  entwiokhms  der  W|;l.  lyteen  in  Bayeni.>-Theolack  and  UisoloKisehe  tekni- 
tit  en.  -  l>iw  8irns»l>ur»:w  priest  erwminnr. 

ITALY 

18:2.  Italy,  Minlataro  dall*  iatnudona  pabbHoa.  l/i^ttruzione  primaria  e  popo- 
laro  in  Italia.  T<M*to  rtimp.  dal  MiniHtem  della  pubblica  i^truaioiie  sulla  rela- 
ti\>i>o  utDt^ialo  con  iUui«tnixiom,  pratici  in  coKw  e  piante  di  edifici  scholastici  e 
t\m  uno  pirhuiono  del  vxunm.  doit.  V'kmiUo  Comuiini.  Toiino-Roma  |etc.] 
G    II   ravavia|19U|    499  p.    Ulu^..  map.  plans,  tables  dii«n>.    8^ 

IS^  XaalropaolcK  N.  1^  ^^^uola  nirale  e  i)  siio  mij^Uorp  ofdinamento.  llilano, 
Vt!\f  I  della  t>itica  *x  iale,  1910,    60  p.     12^*. 

POLAND 

I's*  1  uv^rxicii^m  pulOui\io  au  n^NTiumi*  de  IVl,^ene,  IVri^  Bursau  de  TA^ence 
|%^4\^nafeffr  d^^  j>rw*^\  l«*10     l:iS  p.    S*". 
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SPAIN 

186.  Sela,  Aziioeto.    La  educaddn  nacional;  hechoe  6  ideas.    Madrid,  V.  Sti^u-ez, 
1910.    458  p.    8^. 

SWITZERLAND 

186.  BnchTntiTler,  Hazia.    Die  bemische  landschulordnung  von   1675  und   ihre 

voigeecbichte.  Bern,  G.  Grunau,  1911.  195  p.  8°.  (Archiv  ftir  echwei- 
zeriflche  schulgeechichte,  hrsg.  von  E.  Schneider.    Heft  3) 

TURKEY  AND  BALKAN  STATES 

187.  Duttoxi,  Samuel  T.    American  education  in  the  Turkish  Empire.    [Worcester, 

Mass.,  Clark  univereity,  1911]    340-62  p.    8**. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  race  development,  voL  1,  no.  8,  January,  1011. 

188.  Peeters,   Edward  and  Zlatanofl,    Alexandre.    L'^ucation   en   Bulgarie 

d*apr^  les  documents  officiels  du  Minist^e  de  Tinstruction  publique  de 
Bulgarie.    Bruges,  Ad.  Moens-Patfoort  [1911]    230  p.    illus.    12**. 

CHINA 

189.  Boas,  Edward  A.    Young  China  at  school.     Everybody's  magazine,  24:  784- 

95,  June  1911. 

^  JAPAN 

190.  Niahiyama,  8eki]i.    Japanese  secondary  education.    Education,  31:  99-102, 

October  1910. 

BIOGRAPHY 

191.  Dabney,  Charles  William.    Washington,  educationist.    An  address  before  the 

University  of  Cincinnati,  in  behalf  of  the  George  Washington  memorial  build- 
ing. [Cincinnati]  The  Cincinnati  society  of  the  Geoige  Washington  memorial 
association,  1911.    15  p.    12**. 

192.  Franklin,  Fabian.    Life  of  Daniel  Coit  Oilman.    New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and 

company,  1910.    446  p.    8°. 

"Dr.  Franklin  has  set  forth  with  admirable  orderliness  and  lucidity  the  chief  aotivtties  of  a 
varied  and  complicated  life,  and  his  book  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  admirers  of  the  hero  but 
also  to  all  students  of  higher  education  in  America."— Nation,  June  2, 1910,  p.  657. 

193.  Oilchriat,  Beth  Bradford.    The  life  of  Mary  Lyon.    Boston  and  New  York, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  company,  1910.    x,  462  p.    8**. 

"A  biography  to  place  beside  that  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer;  the  same  intelligent  seal  and 
loving  sympathy  have  gone  to  the  making  of  both."— Dial,  May  16, 1910,  p.  349. 

194.  Greenwood,    James   M.    William   Torrey   Harris — ^the    man.    Educational 

review,  40 :  17^-83,  September  1910. 
A  paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  association  at  Boston,  July  5, 1910. 

195.  Heubaum,  Alfred  J.    Heinr.    Pestalozzi.    Berlin,  Reuther  &  Reichard,  1910. 

368  p.  8**.  (Die  grossen  erzieher;  ihre  persdnlichkeit  und  ihre  systeme. 
Bd.  3) 

196.  Jea8e,Bicliiard  Henry.    Some  helpful  educators.    Educational  review,  42  :  20- 

28,  June  1911. 

197.  Oaborny  Henry  F.    Huxley  and  education;  address  at  the  opening  of  the 

college  year,  C^olumbia  university,  September  28,  191(J.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  sons,  1910.    45  p.    8°. 

"An  address  whose  argument  is  ^that  productive  thinking  is  the  chief  means  and  the  chief 
end  of  education  and  that  the  natural  evolution  of  education  will  be  to  devetop  this  kind  of 
^hhiVfag  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  student  This  idea  the  lecturer  presents  as  the  lesson  drawn 
from  Huxley's  life  and  from  his  own  experience.  The  liberally  educated  man,  he  holds,  is  the 
man  who  follows  his  standards  of  truth  and  beauty,  who  employs  his  learning  and  observation, 
his  reason,  his  expression,  for  the  purpose  of  production— that  is,  to  add  something  of  his  own 
to  the  book  of  the  world's  ideas.  "—New  York  Times. 
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THEORY  OF  EDUCATION 

198.  Andreae,   KbltL    Die  entwicklung  der  theoretischen  padagogik.    Leipzig, 

B.  G.  Teubner.  1911.    vii,  188  p.    8**. 

199.  Andrews,   Chazlton.    Ekiucatioii;  the  next  phase.    Education,   31:512-18, 

April  1911. 

200.  Bagley,  WOliazn.  0.    Educational  values.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 

pany, 1911.    XX,  267  p.    12*». 

'' The  porpofle  of  the  volume  is  in  UiefifBt  place  to  classify  the  oontrols  of  oondnct  and  describe 
the  various  wajrs  in  which  educative  materials  may  influence  these  controls;  in  the  second  plaob, 
to  evaluate  in  terms  of  the  social  aim  of  education,  the  controls  that  education  may  furnish;  in 
the  third  place,  to  outline  the  specific  methods  through  the  operation  of  which  educative  mate- 
rials may  be  made  to  fulfill  the  functions  that  are  recognised  as  possessing  vahie  when  measmed 
by  the  social  criterion."— Book  review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  p.  18. 

201. The  scientific  method  in  educational  research.    Nature-study  review, 

6 :  172-78,  September  1910. 

202.  BaxnoB,  Harold.    Some  recent  tendencies  in  education.    Ekiucator- journal, 

11:  471-77  Jilay  1911. 

203.  Bigelow,  Melville  H.    A  &klse  equation;  the  problem  of  the  great  trust.    Bos- 

ton, Little,  Brown  and  company,  1911.    251  p.    12®. 

"The  argument  is  this:  The  state  is  not  fulfilling  the  trust  undertaken  by  it,  to  establish  and 
nmintaun  equality  as  far  as  that  is  practicable  in  the  government  of  meif .  .  .  The  remedy  is  to 
be  found  in  substituting  for  current  forms  of  education  a  system  whioli  shall  organise  the  brain,  to 
that  energy  may  be  set  free  and  then  directed  effectively  to  the  purpose.''— Pref. 

204.  Bxidou,  V.    L'^ucation  des  sentaments.    Paris,  0.  Doin  et  fils,  1911.    403  p. 

12®. 
"Index  bibliographique":  p.  (391H«. 

205.  Cook,  John  H.    Modem  tendencies  in  education.    Utah  educational  review, 

4:  26-29,  February  1911. 

206.  Draper,   Andrew   8.    Addresses  and   papers.    1909-1910.    Albany,   N.   Y. 

[New  York  (State)  Education  department,  1910]    192  p.    8**. 

CoNTBNT8.~The  call  of  the  flag.— The  Lake  Chami^ain  tercentenary.— The  Hudson-Fulton 
oatobniion.— Sdiooto  and  mnniripalitiw.~Dedication  of  new  buildings  of  the  State  normal  ool- 
kee.— The  relative  educational  standing  of  New  Yoric  state.— Motive  in  education.— Public  morab 
and  pubUc  schools.— The  church  influence  in  edooatioo.- The  essential  groundwork  of  industrial 
training.— The  lay  influence  in  BSbooi  management  —New  York  colleges  and  the  state  system  of 
education.- The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.- Eleotkm  as  Commissioner  of  education.— The  law  of 
equipoise. 

207.  Holiday  papers,  191(V-11.    Albany,  State  of  New  York,  Education  de- 
partment, 1911.    91  p.    8**. 

CoNTBNTS.— The  education  that  concerns  New  York.— Inherent  elemaits  of  power  in  a  system 
of  schools.— Religion,  morals,  ethics,  and  the  sohoob. 

208.  Dewey,   John.    Educational   essays  .  .  .  ed.   by   J.   J.    Findlay.    London, 

Blackie  A  son,  limited  [etc.,  1910]    168  p.    12**. 

"It  contains  three  of  the  most  important  essays  that  have  oome  from  his  pen.  The  first,  'The 
ethical  principles  underlying  education,'  Is  an  attempt  to  bring  reality  into  the  school  system  and 
to  make  the  latter  moro  significant  for  lii^  in  general .  .  .  The  second  essay;  'Interest  in  relation 
to  training  of  the  will, '  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  pieces  of  writing  that  has  appeared  lor  many 
years  .  .  .  The  third  essay, '  Psjrchology  and  social  practice,'  is  less  important,  but  all  three  may 
be  reoommended  to  readers  as  oontribiitians  to  pedagogieal  thinking  by  COS  of  the  teadlBK  figures 
of  the  educatiaoal  Wtorki.  '—Journal  of  education  (London)  39:  810,  December  1910. 

209.  Dubois,  Julea.    Le  probl^e  p^dagogique.    F^uris,  F.  Alcan,  1911 .    538  p.    8°. 

"A  very  elaborate  treatise  on  the  science  of  edueatkn  .  .  .  divided  as  follows:  Thephflosophkal 
problem  or  question  of  the  ideal,  the  technical  problem  or  question  of  the  program,  the  scientifip 
problem  or  question  of  the  method,  the  pedagogic  problem  or  question  of  the  educator.  Hewritas 
from  the '  vohmtarist'  point  of  view. "-Nation,  April  0, 1911,  p.  339. 

210.  DominieLiy  Saveiio  de.    Scienza  comparata  dell*  educazione.    Vita  interna 

della  ecuola.    Pavia,  A.  Boerchio,  1911.    533  p.    4*^. 
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211.  Flecker,  James  Blxoy.    The  Grecians;   a  dialogue  on  education.    London, 

J.  M.  Dent  &  eons;  New  York,  B.  P.  Button  &  co.,  1910.    140  p.    12**. 
Presents  In  the  fonn  of  a  Platonic  dialogue  the  author's  conoeption  of  an  ideal  education  for  boys. 

212.  Gaultier,  Paul.    La  vraie  ^ucation.    P^kris,  Hachette  et  cie.,  1910.    xi,  281  p. 

12^. 
BibUographle:  p.  [271^1. 

213.  Hall,  O.  Staxiley.    Educational  problems.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  com- 

pany, 1911.    2v.    8**. 

"An  important  educational  work  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  twenty-five  years  of  sifting  and 
digesting  the  educational  ideas  that  are  broadening  out  to  meet  international  needs."— Book 
review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  p.  204. 

"  The  encyclopedic  scope  of  the  volumes  is  sqperhuman.  The  reference  value  of  the  summaries 
of  educational  movements,  appliances,  experiments,  data,  results,  and  conclusions  make  the  work 
indispensable  to  every  self-respecting  educational  library."— Jo8ei>h  Jastrow:  Dial,  50:  341,  May 
1,  1911. 

214.  Hathexington,  Clark  W.    Fundamental  education.    American  physical  edu- 

cation review,  15:  629-36,  December  1910. 

215.  Home,  Herman  H.    Idealism  in  education;  or.  First  principles  in  the  making 

of  men  and  women.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1910.  xv,  183  p. 
12°. 

"  This  is  an  attempt  to  weld  together  on  an  ideaUstio  basis  the  various  forces  that  enter  into  the 
educational  process.  In  Prof.  Home's  view  these  may  be  reduced  to  three— Heredity,  enviion- 
ment,  and  the  personal  contribution  of  the  individual,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  he  calls 
thewill.  It  will  be  gathered,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  education  is  treated  in  the  widest  pos- 
sible way."— Journal  of  education  (London)    September  1911,  p.  64a 

216.  Hyde,  William  De  Witt.    The  teacher's  philosophy  in  and  out  of  school.    Bos- 

ton, New  York  [etc.]  Houston  Mifflin  company  [1910]  xii,  88  p.  12**. 
(Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

217.  Itsdmer,  Hermaim.    Unterrichtslehre.    Unterricht  ge&ost  als  entbindung 

gestaltender  kraft.    Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1910.    x,  492  p.    8°. 

218.  Jones,  Lewis  H.    Education  as  growth,  or  the  culture  of  character.    A  book  for 

teachers'  reading  circles,  normal  classes,  and  individual  teachera.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1911]    275  p.    12**. 

"  His  book  may  be  commended  as  well  worth  reading  for  the  wisdom  and  sobriety  of  its  method 
as  well  as  for  the  security  of  the  philosophical  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  "—Educational  review, 
42:  320,  October  1911. 

"  His  book,  in  spite  of  its  'efferent'  and  'afferent'  nerves  and  'molecular  impulses,'  is  as  firee  as 
could  be  desired  from  scientific  pretensions.  Its  hopeless  dreariness  is  due  mainly  to  the  solemn 
and  abstract  delivery  of  truisms  of  which  it  is  composed."— Nation,  93:  213,  September  7, 1911. 

219.  Ladd,  Oeorge  T.    The  teacher's  practical  philosophy;  a  treatise  of  education 

as  a  species  of  conduct  (fifteen  lectures)  .  .  .  New  York  and  London,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  company,  1911.    viii,  331  p.    8**. 

"A  treatise  of  edooation  as  a  species  of  conduct  in  which  Dr.  Ladd  emphasises  the  importance, 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  cause  of  education,  of  the  personal  and  moral  elements  in  teaching.  He 
exalts  the  business  of  teachers,  and  believes  that  the  character  formation  of  citisens  is  largely  in 
their  hands."— Book  review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  December  1911. 

"The  book  is  a  oompend  of  the  practical  applications  of  Professor  Ladd's  well-known  phik>- 
sophical  views  and  is  distinctly  valuable."— Educational  review,  42:  428,  November  1911. 

"A  statesmanlike  estimate  of  our  present  conditions,  and  of  the  teacher's  function  as  related  to 
them  for  national  stability  and  progress,  gives  this  latest  work  of  its  distinguished  author  a 
peculiar  claim  on  public  attention.  "—Outlook,  99:  788,  November  28, 1911. 

220.  lipps,  Gk>ttlob  Friedrich.    Weltanschauung  und  bildungsideal;  untersuch- 

ungen  zur  begrtlndung  der  unterrichtslehre.  Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G. 
Teubner,  1911.    230  p.    8*». 

221.  Northrop,  Cyrus.    Addresses  educational  and  patriotic.    Minneapolis,  The 

H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1910.    x,  533,  ix  p.    8**. 

Contents.— Yale  bicentennial  address.— The  nation's  oontennial. —Eloquence  and  the  law.— 
The  legal  profession  as  a  conservative  force  m  our  Republto.— Inaugural  address  as  president  of 
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the  University  of  Miiinesota.— the  diasemimtioii  of  eduoated  meQ.^The  eduoatko  whkih,  our 
coontry  needs.— Some  lessons  ^m  our  country's  history.— Some  advice  to  young  physidaiis.— 
Ideals  for  boys.— The  work  of  the  teacher.— George  Washington.— Benjamin  FrankUn.— Three 
great  presidents.— Greater  Whitman  college.— The  future  of  our  country.— American  progress.— 
Agricultural  education.— Address  on  agrioatture.— James  Kendall  Hosmer.— A  re^Haae.— 
Lincoln,  statesman  and  orator.— Roosevelt:  the  ooUege  man  in  politics.- President  McKJnley. — 
Aoo^tance  of  statue  of  John  S.  Pillsbury  for  the  University.— J(^m  Sargent  PUlsbnry.— Coo- 
gratulations.— Manorial  day  address.— Commencement  address. 

222.  Osbom,  Henry  F.    Huxley  on  education.    Science,  n.  8.  32:  569-78,  October 

28, 1910. 

223.  Ostwald,  WJlhelm.    Die  forderang  des  tages.    Leipzig,  Akademische  verlagft- 

geeellschaft  m.  b.  h.,  1910.    603  p.    8**. 

A  collection  of  monographs  grouped  nnder  the  h<«^ing«  of  AUgoneine  energetik,  Methodik, 
Psychologie  und  biographie,  AUgemeine  kulturprobleme,  Die  intematiooale  hilfssprache,  Unter- 
richtswesen.  The  last-named  group  contains  Naturwlssenschaftliche  forderungen  xur  mltteU 
schulrefmn,  Deutsche  und  amwrfkanische  unlversitftteo,  UniversitAtstegen,  Das  fOnftrndnvan- 
sigjahrige  jubiUfcum  der  Untvetsitfit  Liverpool,  Modemer  universit&tBunteuieht,  Cbcmiidie 
lehrbUcher,  etc. 

224.  Badosavljevich,  Paul  B.    What  is  education?    Pedagogical  seminary,  18: 31- 

43,  March  1911. 
Bibliography:  p.  43-43. 

225.  BaymondyOeorgeL.    Fundamentalflin  education,  art  and  civics.    Essays  and 

addresses.  New  York  and  London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  company,  1911.  350  p. 
12**. 

''Seventeen  papers  dealing  with  principles  and  methods  in  education,  art  and  civics  evolved 
from  the  author's  long  experience  as  an  analyst,  interpreter  and  teacher."— Book  review  digest, 
V.  7,  no.  12,  December  1911. 

226.  Boehrich,  Bdoaard.    Philosophie  de  rMucation;  essai  de  p^dagogie  g^n^cale. 

Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1910.    288  p.    8^ 

227.  Sadler,  Michael  B.    Education  according  to  Tolstoi.    Educational  review, 

41: 433-40,  May  1911. 

228.  Bhowexmaii,  Grant.    The  American  idea.    School  review,  19  :  146-61,  March 

1911. 

229.  TewB,  Johannes.    Grossstadtp&dagogik;  vortrSge  gehalten  in  der  Humboldt- 

akademie  zu  Berlin.  Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1911.  142  p.  12^.  (Aus 
natur  und  geisteswelt,  sanmilung  wissenschaftlich-gemeinverBtandlicher 
darstellungen.    327.    bdchen.) 

230.  Tolstoi,  Leo. '  Knowledge  and  education.    Independent,  69: 1014-18,  Novem- 

ber 10, 1910. 

231.  Trent,  WOUam  P.    Old-fashioned  remarks  on  educational  topics.    Nation, 

91:  207-10,  September  1910. 

232.  Young,  BUa  .Flagg.    Hypothesis  in  education.    Educational  bi-monthly, 

6: 1-6,  October  1911. 
President's  address.  National  education  association,  1011. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING 

GENBRAL 

233.  Bagley,  WOUam  0.    Craftsmanship  in  teaching.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1911.    247  p.    12®. 

■*A  doften  papers  that  treat  in  a  concrete  and  nersonal  manner  some  of  the  principles  whkh 
the  author  has  developed  in  two  previoasty  published  lMoka."—Booik  review  digest,  v.  7,  no. 
12,  p.  18. 

"Written  simply  and  vigorously,  and  is  informed  with  common  sense  and  entl 
Nation,  93: 213,  S^tember  7. 1911. 
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234.  Ballard,  P.  B.    Handwork  as  an  educational  medium,  and  other  essays.    Lon- 

don, Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1910.    x,  194  p.    12®. 

CoNTEMTs.— Handwork  as  an  educational  medium.— The  fundamental  school  sufajeota.— For> 
mal  grammar.— Pitfolls  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.— The  teaching  of  algebra. 

235.  BettSy  Oeorge  Herbert.    The  recitation.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 

Mifflin  company  [1911]  viii,  120  p.  12**.  (Riverside  educational  monographs, 
ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

*'.\  succinct  little  handbook  for  teachers  covering  the  phases  of  the  purposes  and  methods  of 
recitation,  the  art  of  questioning,  conditions  necessary  to  n  good  recitation  and  the  assignment 
of  the  leraon.  An  outline  of  the  chapters  has  been  included  at  the  end  of  the  text."— Book 
review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  December  1911. 

"It  differs  fh>m  previous  books  in  being  a  simple,  flexible  and  even  informal  treatment  of  a 
subject  that  is  usually  pccsented  more  or  less  technically.''— A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  7  :  410,  June  1911. 

236.  Colg^rove,  Chaunoey  Peter.    The  teacher  and  the  school.    New  York,  C. 

Scribner's  sons,  1910.    xxi,  406  p.    12**. 

"Every  aspect  of  the  teacher's  work  is  discussed  with  a  thoroughness  of  knowledge,  a  grasp, 
a  sanity,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  values  that  is  as  rare  as  it  is  hdpful."— Journal  of  education, 
July  21, 1910,  p.  77. 

237.  Ck>llard,  F*    La  p^dagogie  classique  et  la  p^dagogie  exp^rimentale.    Lou  vain, 

C.  Peeters,  1910.    24  p.    8**. 

238.  Friedel,  V.  H.    La  p^dagogie  dans  les  pays  Strangers.    Probl^mes  et  solutions. 

Paris,  G.  Roustan,  1910.    330  p.     12**. 

239.  Hancock,  John  A.    The  place  of  reasoning  in  teaching.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

18: 184-96,  June  1911. 

240.  Henderson,  Ernest  Norton.    A  text-book  in  the  principles  of  education. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1910.    593  p.    12°. 

"A  presentation  of  the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  education  from  the  viewpoint  of  evolution.  A 
topical  outline  appears  as  marginal  notes." 

''The  reviewer  regrets  to  confess  that,  scholarly  as  the  book  is,  he  has  found  it  difDcult  to  read. 
The  thought  is  not  always  dearly  expressed;  but  the  serious  student  will  find  in  every  paragraph 
something  worth  the  concentrated  attention  that  the  reading  will  demand."— Irving  King:  School 
review,  19  :  643,  November  1911. 

"This  is  a  book  to  be  welcomed  by  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  education  as  such. 
It  is  not  history;  it  Is  not  psychology;  it  is  Just  education.  At  last  it  is  beginning  to  be  realised 
that  there  is  enough  matter  in  education  to  form  astudy  by  itself."— Journal  of  education  (London) 
June  1, 1911. 

241.  Hickman,  J.  E.    How  to  reach  the  individual  student.    Education,  31 :  633-38, 

June  1911. 
242.'Hildebrand,  Frank  Alonzo.    The  dynamic  school  of  tomorrow,  rationalism  in 
teaching  the  aesthetic  element  in  education.    A  book  for  American  teachers, 
normal  schools,  and  teachers'  reading  circles.    New  York,  Aberdeen  publish- 
ing company,  1910.    395  p.    illus.    8*". 

243.  Johnston,  Charles  H.    Naturalizing  the  educative  process.    Educational  re- 

view, 40:  334-39,  November  1910. 

244.  Jones,  W.  Franklin.    Principles  of  education  applied  to  practice.    New  York, 

The  Macmillan  company,  1911.    293  p.    12®. 

"States  the  aim  of  education  in  a  form  at  once  suggestive  and  tangible  to  teachers;  works  out 
that  aim  in  terms  of  actual  schoolroom  experiences;  and  gives  definite  yet  simple  statements  of  a 
group  of  principles  of  education  and  reveals  them  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  concrete  in  the 
schoolroom."— Book  review  digest,  7 :  264,  December  1911. 

"Asample  of  the  useless  sort  of  book  on  education.?'— Educational  review,  42  :  320,  October  1911. 

245.  Kerianiy  Junius  L.    Recitation  and  study.    School  review,  18:  627-33,  No- 

vember 1910. 

246.  Rogers,  Anna  E.    Some  problems  of  the  grammar  grade  teacher  and  some  op- 

portunities.   Arizona  journal  of  education,  2:  69-75,  June  1911. 
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247.  Sies,  Raymond  W.    Sci^itific  method  in  education.    Educational  review,  40: 

157-72,  September  1910. 

248.  Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  jr.    Some  by-products  of  teaching.    Educational  re- 

view, 26:  9-12,  May  1911. 

249.  Tipton,  Henry  L.    The  problem  of  public  education.    Education,  31:  397-403, 

Fd^ruary  1911. 

250.  Wilson,  IC  C.    S<»ne  defects  in  oiur  public  school  system.    Educational  review, 

41:  23S-44,  March  1911. 

SPECIAL  IfSTHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

251.  Ohambexs,  IX^lliani  O.    The  conversational  method:  its  dangers;  its  funda- 

mental principles.    Education  31:  169-74,  November  1911. 

252.  Herts,  Alice  Minnie.    The  children's  educational  theatre.    With  an  introduc- 

tion by  Ghaiies  W.  Eliot.  New  York  and  London,  Harper  dc  brothers,  1911. 
150  p.    front,  (port.)  plates.    8**. 

"  For  seven  years  Miss  Herts ,  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  children's  educational  theatre,  has  been 
studying  how  to  ntiliae  the  child's  dramatic  instinct  along  rational,  oonstmcttre  lines  for  purposes 
of  educational  development  and  prevention  of  crime.  This  book  describes  her  methods  and 
processes,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded."— Book  review  digest,  7: 224,  December 
1911. 

253.  Lyman,  Bdna.    Story  telling,  what  to  tell  and  how  to  tell  it.    Chicago,  A.  C. 

McClurg  A  CO.,  1910.    229  p.    12^ 

CoNTiNTs.— Introduction.— Responsibility  of  society  for  what  children  read.— Reading  aknid.— 
Story  telling.— Arranging  the  program  of  miscellaneous  stories.— Biographical  stories.— National 
epic  tales.- How  to  use  these  epic  tales.— List  of  books  suggested  for  the  story  teller. 

254.  Wyohe,  Bichard  Thomas.    Some  great  stories  and  how  to  tell  them.    New 

York,  Newson  <fc  company  [1910]    182  p.    12*. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

255.  Brown,  William.    Some  experimental  results  in  the  correlation  of  mental 

abilities.    British  journal  of  psychology,  3:  29^-322,  October  1910. 

256.  Oolvin,  Stephen  S.    Some  facts  in  partial  justification  of  the  so-called  dogma 

of  formal  discipline.  2d  (rev.)  ed.  Urbana-Champaign,  111.,  The  University 
[1910]  36  p.  8°.  (University  of  Illinois.  School  of  education.  Bulletin 
no.  2.) 

"The  second  edition  .  .  .  has  been  changed  in  some  particulars  from  the  first,  principally  by 
the  addition  of  a  section  on  recent  theoretical  discussions  relating  to  the  problem  of  formal  dis- 
cipline."—Pref.  statement  to  2d  ed. 

257.  Dewey,  John.    How  we  think.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  dc  co.,  1910.    vi,  224  p. 

12*». 

The  author  believes  that  the  native  and  unspoiled  attitude  of  childhood,  marked  by  ardent 
curiosity,  fertile  imagination,  and  love  of  experimental  inquiry,  is  very  near  to  the  attitude  of  the 
scientific  mind,  and  that  a  recognition  of  this  fact  in  educational  practice  will  make  for  individual 
happiness  and  the  reduction  of  social  waste. 

258.  Heok,  ^^lliam  H.    Mental  discipline  and  educational  values.    2d  ed.    New 

York,  John  Lane  company,  1911.    208  p.    12*^. 
"BlbUography  and  index":  p.  1(K^206. 

259.  Mark,  Hairy  Thiaelton.    The  unfolding  of  personality  as  the  chief  aim  in  edu- 

cation; some  chapters  in  educational  psychology.  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
1910.    224  p.     12'*. 

260.  ICartyn,  Gladji  W.    The  evidence  of  mental  fatigue  during  school  hours. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy,  1:  39-45,  March  1911. 

261.  The  experimental  study  of  mental  fatigue.    Sdiool  hygiene  (London) 

1:  280-84,  314-21,  562-74,  May,  June,  October  1910.     tables. 

RafBienoea:  p.  &74. 
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262.  Kaxwall,  William  H.    Addrees  on  habit  formation  to  the  principala  of  the 

public  achools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York  teachers  monographs, 
13  : 1-8,  March  19il. 

263.  Korgan,  C.  Lloyd.    Psychology  for  teachers.    New  ed.  rewritten.    London, 

E.  Arnold,  1909.    xii,  307  p.    12*>. 

264.  Pyle,  IX^lliaxn  H.    Retention  as  related  to  repetition.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  2:  311-21,  June  1911.    figs,    tables. 
Referasoee:  p.  321. 

265. and  Snyder,  J.  C.    The  most  economical  unit  for  committing  to  memory. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2:  133-42,  March  1911.    tables. 
R^BiBDcet:  p.  141-42. 

266.  Bodzlguez  Oarcfa,  Qerardo.    Bases  psicofisiol^cas  y  pedag<5gica8  para  loe 

comienzoe  de  la  educaci6n  intelectual.    Madrid,  G.  Carri6n,  1910.    351  p.    12®. 

267.  Schuster,  O.  J.    The  importance  of  habit  formation.    Education,  31  :  73-^1, 

October  1910. 

268.  Thomdike,  Bdward  L.    Mental  fatigue.    Journal  of  educational  psychology, 

2:  61-60,  February  1911.    tables. 

269.  Whipple,  QuyKontrose.    Manual  of  mental  and  physical  tests;  a  book  of  direc- 

tions compiled  with  special  reference  to  the  experimental  study  of  school 
children  in  the  laboratory  or  classroom.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  1910. 
xix,  534p.    iUus.    8^ 

Contains  refereDOM. 

"While  not  aiming  to  be  a  complete  and  final  system,  it  does  present  a  most  usable  and  sug- 
gestive standardised  program  of  work."— Edui^itional  review,  42  :  427,  November  1911. 

270.  Winch,  W.  H.    The  transfer  of  improvement  in  memory  in  school  children. 

British  journal  of  psychology,  3:  386-405,  December  1910.    tables. 

CHILD-STTTDT 

271.  Ghild  conference  for  research  and  welfare.    Proceedings  of  the  (Confer- 

ence .  .  .  held  at  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jime  28-July  2,  1910. 
New  York,  G.  E.  Stechert  <fc  CO.  [1910]    iv,  286p.    8^ 

Contains:  1.  O.  S.  HaU:  Applications  of  psychology  to  child  welfare  institutions,  p.  64-65. 
2.  John  Collier:  The  motion  picture,  p.  10^18.  3.  A.  J.  McKelway:  The  childien's  bureau,  p. 
172-77.  4.  Joseph  Lee:  Open  air  rooms  in  the  Boston  schoolB,  p.  187-91.  5.  M.  Louise  Qreene: 
School  gardens,  p.  359-00.    6.  H.  S.  Curtis:  A  comprehensive  plan  fbr  child  welfiire,  p.  273-SI. 

272.  Dawson,  Qeorge  E.    The  right  of  the  child  to  he  well-horn.    Religious  edu- 

cation, 6: 166-74,  June  1911. 

273.  OroBzmann,  MaTiTnlliaTi  P.  B.    The  career  of  the  child.    Boston,  R.  G. 

Badger,  The  Gorham  press  [1911]    335  p.    12''. 

"  Dr.  Orossmann  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  aims  of  education;  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  stages  of  growth  and  the  best  conditions  under  which  this  growth  can  be  promoted 
and  the  aims  of  education  attained.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  coordination  is  an  important  Unstar  in 
Dr.  Orossmann's  treatment.''— F.  E.  Bolton  in  Introd. 

274.  Hall,  O.  Stanley.    Eugenics;  its  ideals  and  what  it  is  going  to  do.    Religious 

,  education,  6  :  152-59,  June  1911. 

275.  Hughes,  James  L.    Old  and  new  training.    Educational  foundations,  22  :  3-14, 

70-77,  145-65,  September-November  1910. 

276.  Kergomard,  Pauline  and  Br^s,  .H.  8.    L'enfant  de  2  ii  6  bub.    Notes  de 

pMagogie  pratique.    Paris,  F.  Nathan,  1910.    xvi,  253  p.    illus.    12^. 
BibUographle:  p.  [239H6. 

277.  Kerr,  Le  Grand.    The  care  and  training  of  children.    New  York  and  London, 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  company,  1910.    233  p.    12°. 

278.  Xirkpatrick,  Edwin  A.    Child  study.    Popular  science  monthly,  77:  482-88, 

November  1910. 
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279.  KixkpAtsick,  Edwin  A.    The  iiidi>'idual  in  the  making;  a  subjective  view  of 

child  development  with  suggeetions  for  parents  and  teachers  .  .  .  BostoOy 
New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1911]    ix,  339  p.    12**. 

Bibliogrsphy:  p.  300-33. 

"Placed  in  its  class,  it  unqoestiooaUy  stands  high.  ConsidMlng  thoae  to  whom  it  is  ■ddicMod 
it  wiUlikewise  be  a  useful  book. "-Dial,  51 :  342,  November  1,  1911. 

"A  snl^ectiKre  view  ofchiki  development  with  soCTBstionB  for  parents  and  teachefm" 

SeeprefMe. 

280.  Hangoldy  Qeorge  B.    Child  problems.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 

1910.  381  p.  12°.  (Citizen's  library  of  economics,  politics,  and  sociology, 
ed.  by  R.  T.  Ely) 

A  general  view  of  the  principal  social  child  problems  of  to-day.  The  main  topics  are  Child 
mortality;  Recent  aspects  of  educational  reform,  including  Play,  Medical  inspection  of  acboola. 
Backward  children,  and  the  New  education;  ChUd  labor;  the  Delinquent  chfld,  and  the  Depend- 
ent and  neglected  child. 

CHILD  PSrCHOLOOT 

281.  BoBser,  Frederick  Gordon.    The  reasoning  of  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 

and  sixth  school  grades.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  umv«>> 
sity,  1910.  vii,  133  p.  illus.  8**.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  univeraity. 
Contributions  to  education,  no.  37) 

282.  Dearborn,  George  V.  N.    Moto-eensory  development;  observations  on  the 

first  three  years  of  a  child.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  1910.    216  p.     12®. 

283.  Mumford,  Edith  B.  Bead.    The  dawn  of  character:  a  study  of  child  life. 

London,  New  Ywk  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1910.    225  p.    8°. 

284.  Pelsma,  John  B.    A  child's  vocabulary  and  its  development.    Pedagogical 

seminary,  17:  328-69,  September  1910. 
Bibliography:  p.  367-00. 

285.  Buflk,  Bobert  B.    Experiments  on  mental  association  in  children.     British 

journal  of  psychology,  3:  349-85,  December  1910. 

286.  Taylor,  J.  M.    Motor  education  for  the  child.    Popular  science  monthly,  78: 

268-72,  March  1911. 

KINDERGARTEN,  AND  PRIMART  EDUCATION 

287.  Cincinnati  kindergarten  association.    Thirtieth  annual  report,  June  8, 1909, 
•    to  June  7,  1910.    57  p.    8^.    (Mrs.  W.  Austin  Goodman,  secretary) 

288.  International  kindergarten  union.    Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  1911. '  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  22-28,  1911.  [Boston,  Lincoln 
and  Smith  press,  1911]    122  p.    8"". 

Contains:  1.  Oeraldhie  O'Orady:  Guidance  of  attention:  The  chfld's  part  and  the  teacher's,  p. 
57-65.  2.  Nhia  C.  Vandewalker:  New  fields  for  the  kindergarten:  The  West,  p.  90^99.  3.  M.  S. 
Hanokel:  New  fields  for  the  kindergarten:  The  South,  p.  99-106.  4.  B.  B.  Breese:  The  univenity 
and  the  kindergarten,  p.  10^17. 

289.  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  free  kindergarten  association.    Eighteenth 

annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1910.  [Pittsburgh,  Press  of 
Murdoch-Kerr  &  co.,  1911?]  52  p.  8"*.  (Mrs.  William  McCracken,  secretary, 
3439  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

290.  Breese,  Burtis  Burr.    The  university  and  the  kindergarten.    Kindergarten 

review,  21  :  603-11,  June  1911. 

291.  Delia  Valle,  Guido.    [''Children's  homes"  and  "scientific  pedagogy"]    Ri- 

vista  pedagogica,  2:  67-80,  January  1911. 
Vigorous  criticism  of  the  system  employed  by  Maria  MontesMrL 

292.  Harihara,  K.  B.    Kindergarten  as  method.     Kindergarten-primary  magazine, 

23  :  253-59,  May  1911. 
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298.  HaxxiSy  Ada  Van  Stone.    The  teet  of  the  child's  kindeigarten  tmrning.    Ein- 
deigarten  review,  21:  357-63,  February  1911. 

294.  Hfllyer,  Virgil  M.    Kindeigarten  at  home;  a  kindeigarten  couree  for  the  indi- 

vidual child  at  home  .  .  .    New  York,  The  Baker  &  Taylor  company  [1911] 
162  p.    illua.    8**. 

"A  hADdbook  whose  aim  is  to  bring  the  Idnden^arten  to  the  child  in  his  own  home.  Simply 
and  concisely  the  author  explains  kindergarten  methods  and  principles  and  then  outlines  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  lessons  giving  instruction  for  busy  work.  Special  lessons  for  holidays  and  birth- 
days are  added,  with  a  chapter  on  <  Undirected  work  V— Book  review  digiast,  T.  7,  no.  12,  Decem- 
ber 1911. 

295.  Hozie,  Jane  L.    Past  and  present  conditions  in  the  kindergarten — ^the  develop- 

ment of  the  occupations.    Kindeigarten  review,  21 :  287-302,  January  1911. 

296.  littell,   Anna  H.    The  ideal   kindeigartner— her   relationship  to   motherB. 

Kindeigarten  review,  22: 11-16,  September  1911. 

297.  Norton,  Buth  Waterman.    The  ideal  kindeigartner  in  her  relations  to  chil- 

dren.   Kindeigarten-piimary  magazine,  23:  293-96,  June  1911. 

298.  O'Orady,  C.  Oeraldine.    Kindergarten  program.    Kindeigarten  review,  21: 

637-43,  June  1911. 

299.  Palmer,  Luella  A.    The  principle  of  development  as  the  basis  for  kindergarten 

method.    Kindeigarten  review,  21: 145-53,  November  1910. 

300.  Tappan,  Buth  E.    The  training  of  the  kindeigartner.    Kindergarten-primary 

magazine,  24  :  18-21,  September  1911.    Kindeigarten  review,  22  : 1-6,  Sep- 
tember 1911. 
Summary  of  the  work  of  eleven  training  schools:  p.  20. 

301.  Thompson,  AUoe  and  McOall,  Frank  8.    A  harvest  festival  in  kindergarten 

and  grades.    Teachers  college  record,  12:  26-39,  January  1911. 

ELBMBNTARY  OR  COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

302.  Biedenbaoh,  C.  L.    Articulation  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.    XJni- 

vendtv  chronicle,  13  :  94-109,  January  1911. 

303.  CaMidy,  M.  A.    The  common  schools.    Education,  31  :  646-^1,  June  1911. 

304.  Clarke,  W.  J.    Elementary  school  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  high  school. 

Inter-mountain  educator,  6: 16-22,  February  1911. 

305.  Dudley,  Albert  W.    Elementary  school  periodicals.    Teacher,  15  :  501-4,  May 

1911. 

306.  Oreenwood,  J.  M.    Strengthening  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades.    Journal 

of  education,  73:  537-38,  551-52,  May  18,  1911. 

307.  Huston,  Katharine  W.    Elementary  school  ideals.    Education,  31:  160-68, 

November  1910. 

308.  Parker,  S.  Chester.    Our  inherited  practice  in  elementary  schools.    Elemen- 

tary school  teacher,  11 :  146-55,  November  1910. 

PestalotEian  ohject-teaching  and  oral  InatractloD. 

<<This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  intcoded  to  eimphawiie  a  method  of  teaching  the  history 
of  education  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  educational  practice  in  its  ralatioo  to  social  con- 
ditions." 

309.  Perry,  Arthur  Cecil,  jr.    Problems  of  the  elementary  school.    New  York, 

Chicago,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1910.    vii,  223,  [1]  p.    illus.    12^. 

310.  Bankin,  Jean  S.    The  eighth  grade  vocabukoy.    Elementary  school  teacher, 

11  :  465-68,  May  1911. 

311.  Howe,  Bugene  C.    Fundamental  weakness  of  the  elementary  school.    Western 

journal  of  education  (Ypsiianti)  4:  241-52,  June  1911. 
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312.  Smitfa,  Oxaat.    Ezp^imeoUtion  in  the  demfiotuy  tcfaool.    Educmdoital  bi- 

moDthiy,  6  :  60-65,  October  1911. 

313.  inison,  H.  B.    Modvadon  of  the  children's  work  in  the  elemeiitsry  schocde. 

Americmn  education,  14: 12-18,  September  19,  1910. 

RURAL  eCUOOLS 

3H.  Conference  for  the  study  of  probleme  of  rural  life.  4th,  rharlottce- 
ville,  Va.,  1911.  AddresBce  delivered  at  the  Univendty  of  Virginia  muniner 
school  in  connection  with  the  Conference  for  the  study  of  problems  of  rural  life, 
July  17-21,  1911.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  The  Univenity  of  Virginia  pren  [1911] 
[329)-618  p.  8*^.  (University  of  Virginia.  Alumni  bulletin,  3d  series,  vol. 
4,  no.  4) 

Conuins:  1.  B.  H.  CrodMroo:  Six  means  far  improvenMot  of  rani  schools,  p.  356-^60.  2.  J.  R. 
Uutchtton:  The  agricultaiml  high  school  and  the  fanntr,  p.  385-g7.  3.  O.  B.  ICaftln:  Hots' and 
gfriy  cfaib  work,  p.  394-400.  4.  M.  T.  Scndder:  Socialisteg  InlhMnrw  of  play  in  the  country,  p. 
406-10.  6.  Sosle  V.  Powdl:  A  plan  of  rarsl  school  ImproreauDt,  p.  438-43.  0.  Susie  V.  Powell: 
Industrial  clabs  and  the  raral  schools,  p.  475-78. 

315.  Buttorfield,  Kenjron  L.    The  country  church  and  the  rural  problem.    Chi- 

cago, The  University  of  Chicago  press,  1911.    165  p.    12®. 

316.  Cooley,  F.  S.    The  rural  teacher  and  country  life.    Inter-mountain  educator, 

6  :  10-14,  December  1910. 

317.  Ghreat  Britain.    Board  of  education.    Memorandum  on  the  principles  and 

methods  of  rural  education.    London,  H.  M.  Stationery  oflSce,  1911.    v,  48  p. 

8^ 

Prafstoiy  mlmorandom  signed:  Robert  L.  Morant. 

318.  Hamilton,  Samuel.    Improvement  of  rural  schools  by  closer  and  more  expert 

supervision.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  59  :  329-35,  January  1911. 

319.  Smiley,  W.  S.    A  comparative  study  of  the  results  obtained  in  instruction  in 

the  single  teacher  rural  schools  and  the  graded  town  schools.    Elementary 
school  teacher,  11:  249-65,  308-22,  January,  February  1911. 

A  study  indicating  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  school  organisation  and  suggesting  a  departure 
from  the  oonventianal  form  of  organisation  for  consolidated  rural  schools. 

320.  TTpdegraif,  Harlan.    The  improvement  of  the  rural  school.    Educational 

review,  41 :  135-43,  February  1911. 
An  address  made  before  the  Georgia  educational  association  at  Atlanta,  on  April  22, 1010. 

CmUUCULUM 

321.  Manny,  Frank  A.    The  elementary  school  curriculum.    Kindergarten-primary 

magazine,  23:  247-52,  269,  May  1911. 

322.  Whitney,  Frank  P.    Differentiation  of  courses  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Educational  review,  41:  127-34,  February  1911. 


323.  Vaile,  B.  O.    Reading  for  thought  and  its  cultivation  in  school.    Educational 
review,  41:  71-81,  January  1911. 


324.  Pearson,  Henry  C.    The  scientific  study  of  the  teaching  of  spelling.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  2:  241-52,  May  1911.    Ubles. 

325.  WaUin,  J.  B.  Wallace.    Spelling  efficiency  in  relation  to  age,  grade,  and  sex, 

and  the  question  of  transfer;  an  experimental  and  critical  study  of  the  function 
of  method  in  the  teaching  of  dpelling.  Baltimorf,  Warwick  St  York,  1911. 
91  p.     12°.    (Educational  psychology  monographs) 
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326.  Halibtirton,  Margaret  W.  and  Smith,  A.  O.    Teaching  poetry  in  the  grades 

.  .  .  Boeton,  New  York  [etc.]  Houston  Miffin  company  [1911]  vi,167p.  12**. 
(Riveraide  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

"A  suggestive  guide  for  teachers,  ooataining  tested  model  lessons.  There  is  an  appended  list  of 
poems  suitable  for  children  thro  the  grammar  grades."— Book  review  digest,  v.  12,  no.  7,  December 
1911. 

"The  plan  is  excellent  and  teachers  will  find  the  explicit  directions  suggestive  and  useful  eyen 
though  they  do  not  wholly  agree  with  the  choice  of  poems."— A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  7  :  432,  June  1911. 

"We  an  sk^tio  about  the  ability  to  'teach'  poetry,  and,  thffefore,  the  little  volume  does  not 
impress  us  favorably."— Educational  review,  42: 319,  October  1911. 

327.  Hosic,  James  F.    The  elementary  course  in  English;  a  syllabus  with  graded 

lists  and  references  .  .  .  Chicago,  111.,  The  Univereity  of  Chicago  press 
[1911]    ix,  150  p.    8^. 

Contains  references. 

"A  practkal  guide  based  upon  years  of  experience,  for  teachers,  supervisors  and  parents.  It 
presents  in  outline  a  working  theory  of  elementary  English,  with  selected  references  to  recent 
literature  of  the  subject;  and,  as  well,  oootains  a  course  of  study  in  composition,  grammar,  word 
study,  reading  and  literature.  The  work  by  grades  is  suggested  and  graded  lists  of  materials  are 
provided.  The  appendix  olfeni  a  list  of  books  to  be  read  to  children."— Book  review  digest,  v.  7, 
no.  18,  December  1911. 

"The  thoughtful  and  studious  teacher  of  elementary  English  will  find  it  full  of  helpful  sugges- 
tions and  advice."- Educational  review,  42: 104,  June  1911. 

Cempnaltkm  and  Langnage  Study 

328.  Abelow,  Samuel  P.    Suggestive  readings  to  pupils  for  compositions.    New 

York  teachers  monographs,  13:  37-65,  June  1911. 
For  grades  4A-6B. 

329.  Carris,  Lewis  H.    Language-oral  work.    School  exchange,  5  :  329-39,  April 

1911. 

330.  Colbum,  Jessie  B.    English  idiom.    School  work,  9:  46-64,  June  1911. 

331.  Hooper,  Cyrus  Laoron.    The  gerund-grinder:  his  opp<Htunity.    Educational 

bi-monthly,  5:  249-61,  February  1911. 

332.  Jespersen,   Otto.    Modem   Engli^   grammar.    School   review,    18:  530-40, 

October  1910. 
An  address  before  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English. 

333.  Beimer,  Margaret  B.    Composition  models,  5A-6B.    School  work,  9:  78-85, 

June  1911. 

334.  Sheffield,  Alfred  D.    The  rational  study  of  English  grammar.    School  review, 

18:  618-26,  November  1910. 
Read  before  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English. 

335.  Teachers  college,  New  York.    Oommittee  on  technical  grammar.    Re- 

port.   Teachers  college  record,  12:  5-21,  January  1911. 

That  "technical  grammar  as  a  separate  study  has  no  place  in  the  elementar>'  school  curriculum. 
...  No  text-book  in  grammar  is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  except  as  a  reference  book.''— 
Chairman,  Florence  V.  Watkins,  Speyer  school.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

336.  Thomas,  Charles  S.    Essential  principles  in  teaching  English.    Education, 

31:82-98,  October  1910. 

337.  Wilcox,  Oec^  C.    English  composition  in  the  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 

Arizona  journal  of  education,  2:  58-67,  June  1911. 
388.  Woodlock,  Xary.    Composition.    New  York  teachers  monographs,  13:  8-40, 
March  1911. 
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339.  Bliss,  WUber  F.    History  in  the  elementary  schools;  methods,  courses  of  study, 

bibliographies.  New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  book  company  [1911] 
214  p.    12**. 

Bibliography:  p.  157-75. 

"  Tliis  book  oontains  topics,  qnestioDS,  and  outlines  for  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
references  to  readings  lor  pupils,  references  to  reading  for  teachers,  some  examples  of  dramatisa- 
tion and  of  story  material,  and  some  observations  on  methods  of  condoeting  the  recitation.  "—H. 
Johnson:  Educational  review,  43:  319,  March  1912. 

340.  Ck>lorado  state  normal  school,  Qreelej,    A  course  in  history  fen-  elementary 

schools.  Greeley,  Col.,  State  normal  sdiool,  1911.  107  p.  illus.  12°.  (hg 
Bulletin,  series  x,  no.  10,  March  1911) 

Contahis  "  Point  of  view/'  by  D.  D.  Hugh;  <<New  theory  of  history  teaching/'  by  O.  R.  MiDflr, 
and  outlines  of  work  for  the  eight  grades  by  professors  and  training  teadien. 

341.  Wright,  Chester  W.    The  teaching  of  United  States  economic  history.     Edu- 

cational bi-monthly,  6  :  23-29,  May  1911. 

OMgraphy 

342.  Archer,  Richard  Lawrence,  Lewis,  W.  J.,  and  Chapman,  A.  E.    The  teach- 

ing of  geography  in  elementary  schools.    London,  A.  and  C.  Black,  1910. 
vii,  255  p.     12**. 
"Boolcs  and  apparatus":  p.  229-41. 

343.  Brown,  Thomas  P.    Why  not  teach  the  geography  of  today?    Western  journal 

of  education  (San  Francisco)  15:  401-7,  August  1910. 

Helps;  p.  404-407. 

344.  Cook,  Jane  Perry.    Primary  aims  in  geography  teaching  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Journal  of  geography,  9:  203-8,  April  1911. 

345.  Davis,  William  M.    The  disciplinary  value  of  geography.    Popular  science 

monthly,  78: 105-19,  223-40,  February,  March  1911. 
340.  Fairbanks,  H.  W.    Outline  of  study  of  the  land  as  part  of  a  course  in  physical 
geography.    Western  journal  of  education,  15:  486-92,  October  1910. 

347.  Whitbeck,  B.  H.    Where  shall  we  lay  the  emphasis  in  teaching  geography? 

Education,  31: 108-16,  October  1910. 

Nature  Study  and  Sctonee 

348.  Am.erican  nature-study  society.    Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  meeting 

held  in  Minneapolis,  December  30,  1910.  Nature-study  review,  7:4^-49, 
February  1911. 

349.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.    Natural  history  in  the  grades.    Elementary  school  teacher, 

11:49-62,  October  1910. 
Outlines  work  in  natural  history  suitable  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils. 

350.  Hall,  Bdwin  H.    The  teaching  of  elementary  physics.    Science,  n.  e.  32: 129- 

46,  July  29,  1910. 

351.  Mcintosh,  Charles.    The  course  of  study  in  nature-study  for  rural  schools. 

Nature-study  review,  6:  200-7,  October  1910. 

352.  Meyers,  Ira  B.    The  evolution  of  aim  and  method  in  the  teaching  of  nature- 

study.  Elementary  school  teacher,  11:  205-13,  237-48,  December  1910;  Jan- 
uary 1911.  ^ 

"A  summary  of  the  various  efforts  of  the  schools  during  the  past  to  direct  the  aUentian  of 
children  to  a  study  of  their  environment  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  results  educative.  It 
iiKtindflw  studies  known  at  different  periods  as  natural  history,  natural  science,  objeot-lenons, 
lessons  on  common  things,  nature^udy,  elementary  science,  and  frequ^tly  as  one  of  *JS 
specialized  sciences,  botany  and  zoology.  ** 
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353.  Northern  lUixiois  superintendents'  and  principals'  association.    Com^ 

mittee  of  seven.  Report  of  the  committee  of  seven  on  an  outline  course 
of  study  on  a  scientific  basis:  elementary  science.  Elementary  school  teacher, 
11:393-449,  April  1911. 

GoimcNTs.— Science  in  the  school:  its  place  and  purpose.  The  coarse  of  study:  kindergarten, 
first,  second ,  and  tb  ird  grades.    The  intermediate  period .    The  adolescent  period . 

This  report  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Be  Kaib,  May  5  and  6, 1911. 

Arithmetic 

354.  Brown,  J.  C.    An  investigation  on  the  value  of  drill  work  in  the  fundamental 

operations  of  arithmetic.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2:  81-88,  Feb- 
ruary 1911. 

355.  Bumham,  Willianx  H.    Arithmetic  and  school  hygiene.    Pedagogical  semi- 

nary, 18:  54-73,  March  1911. 
Bibliography:  p.  72-73. 

356.  Hart,  Walter  W.    Community  arithmetic  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  11:  285-95,  February  1911. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  author,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  describes  the  methods 
and  problems  employed. 

357.  Koch,  E.  H.,  ^.    Training  for  efficiency  in  elementary  mathematics.    Mathe- 

matics teacher,  3:  170-84,  June  1911. 

358.  London.    County  council.    Education  committee.    Report  of  a  confer- 

ence on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  London  elementary  schools,  December, 
1906-December  1908.  London,  Printed  for  the  London  county  council,  by 
Southwood,  Smith  and  co.,  1911.     134  p.    8**. 

359.  Walsh,  John  H.    Practical  methods  in  arithmetic.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

D.  C.  Heath  &  CO.  [1911]    395  p.    12°. 

Art 

360.  Bailey,   Henry  Turner.    Art  in  the  schools.    Art  and  progress,  2:  354-58, 

October  1911.    illus. 

An  address  delivered  at  -the  annual  convention  of  the  American  federation  of  arts,  held  at 
Washbigton,  D.  C,  May  16-18,  1911. 

Occuiwtioos  and  Busy  Work 

361.  Mount,  Christiana  Stagg.    Seat  work  and  sense  training.     Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Educational  publishing  company  [1910]    223  p.    illuH.     12**. 

Music 

362.  Bix,  Frank  Reader.    Voice  training  for  school  children.    New  York,  The  A. 

S.  Barnes  company,  1910.     v,  77  p.    8**. 

"  In  this  book  evolved  from  actual  experience,  we  have  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  vocal 
method  for  use  in  schools.  Mr.  Rix  explains  the  obstacles  whtoh  arise  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
good  tone  throughout  the  grades,  and  in  simple,  untechnical  language  gives  ways  and  means  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties.  The  text  is  arranged  in  paragraphs  with  headings  in  bold-faced 
type,  lacilitating  the  locating  of  special  points."— M.  R.  Kern:  Elementary  school  teacher,  11: 
334,  February  1911. 

Agricultural  Training 

363.  Bricker,  Garland  A.    Agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Ekiucational  review, 

41:395-403,  April  1911. 

364.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    Should  the  public  schodls  teach  agriculture?    In  New 

York  state  agricultural  society.  Proceedings  of  the  seventieth  annual  meet- 
ing, Albany,  1910.    p.  173a-78a. 
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KwrA  Hill   «  '   ,  Tb*>  IW^yfd  pre«.  WIO     40  p     fllw.    «=. 

;9(t^.  B«]r,V,  I«,     Frv4{7«»  lA  a^^-ultium]  «d oration  to  the  paUk- f«^^ 
lAjmmM$A  mhf)fA  reviev,  1«^  35(M3.  April  1911. 

SBCOSDIST  SDUCATIOV 

%m.  m^  mhool  tmmdnmim'  ■— oriaHon  of  Vow  York  citj.    Tear  book.  t.  ^ 
li»10-li»ir     U2  p.    »^    ^LiUkii  B.  S«ge.  eecreUry.  WaAingtiw  Inrb^ki^ 

ij9tAi^m:  l,r  OKJofi^:  ArtfcolfMfattiif  li%h»efcaoimdeBaig!,p.P>li.  2.  B.W.  ««■««: 
Vae«ttoD«lcni<l«MKiotlKh%b«elioobaf!iie«rYorfcC^  ».  W.lLEddy;  Wiiiliin  iiT 

^am€ymaMmmxrKrmooaitlmhig^9Aoaieaanitaiwtad7,P'»'^^  4.  FteHmpartcftte 
— hwwit4<w  OD  s  ptamM  eoarm  tar  prtt,  p,  31-4B.  5.  FIdsI  report  of  the  mh  r— ■Jiiii  «■  « 
»MfimPf''P'f'^''^'^'i''''^forbor»tadtlrtB,p.§l'M.  e.  Ffosl  nport  of  tJbe  sobooaiattlBe  on  » 
pf«p«riliirTOoan»forbofi«nt«riiigeooiaefeiiitifeyP  7.  Report  of  C^i mil  iwroac 

«r«Ui(e  exhibit,  p.  UM-IL    «.  TIk  efcnwiitjrr  sebool  in  tbe  hlsb  sdMnl,  p.  1J3-Z7. 

3d9,  Coivon,  O*  T.     Hijg^  flchor>l  maraLi.     Ohio  educatJooal  moDthly,  00:  J 

370,  DMTonport,  Bngono.    The  opportunity  of  the  high  school.     Ednrmiional  r^ 

view,  40;  S4H-55,  November  1910. 
37L  F*Trot,  Z^o  M.    A  iikeU'h  of  the  development  of  the  high  school  in  Louisiana. 

Ixiuimaiia  school  review,  18:  46-52,  October  1910. 

372.  Karpor,  Oluuioo  F.    How  can  high  schools  serve  community  interests.     Edu- 

catirm,  31:  356-09,  February  1911. 

373.  Bolloma,  Fred  B,  B.    The  articidation  of  the  old  education  and  the  new  in 

(Vil/irado  hi|^  schools.  Colorado  school  journal,  26:  289-92,  336-39,  February, 
March  1911. 

374.  Johnson,  Franklin  W.    The  study  of  high  school  grades.     School  review,  13: 

13-24,  January  1911. 

375.  Koontz,  J.  A.    Value  and  practicability  of  the  rural  hi^  school.    Missouri 

school  journal,  28:  354-^,  August  1911. 

376.  Sfelinn,  Oharlos  B.    The  social  side  of  hi^  school  life.    School  and  home 

education,  30:  367-73,  May  1911. 

377.  Xorgan,  Walter  P.    Conditional  promotions  in  the  Univereity  high  school. 

8<h«Kil  review.  19:  238-47,  April  1911. 

378.  0hooh,  Parke.    The  problem  of  high  school  oiganization.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 73:  61-64,  75-77,  January  19,  1911. 

379.  Swott,  Horry  P.    The  high  school  pupil.     Education,  31:  224-30,  December 

1910. 

380.  Weber,  8.  B.    Problems  for  twentieth  century  hijj^  schools.     Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  59:  519-22,  April  1911. 

CURRICULUM 

381.  Bagley,  William  C.    Elective  subjects  in  the  high  school.     Inter-mountain 

educator,  6:  3-10,  October  1910. 
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382.  Botkiiiy  AUee  8.    The  relation  of  outside  interests  to  major  subjects  in  the 

high  school.    Educatbn,  31: 103-7,  October  1910. 

383.  Davison,  George  Millard.    The  possibility  of  an  improved  couise  of  study  for 

the  intelligent  children  of  cultured  parents.    School  work,  9:  3-65,  Decem- 
ber 1910. 
Bibliognphy:  p.  03-66. 

384.  Harding,    B.    F.    Secondary   school   curriculum.    Education,    31:  499-^11, 

April  1911. 

385.  Beavia,  W.  C.    The  importance  of  a  study-prognun  for  high-echool  pupils. 

School  review,  19:  398-405,  June  1911. 


386.  Eliot,  Charles  William.    The  differentiation  of  the  high  school  course  in  Eng- 

Uflh.    Education,  31 :  639-45,  June  1911. 

387.  Foster,  William  T.    Essentials  of  exposition  and  argument;  a  manual  for  high 

schools,  academies,  and  debating  clubs.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 
MifOin  company,  1911.    iv,  244  p.    8''. 

''A  manual  for  high  schools,  academies  and  debating  ohibs  whose  aim  is  to  present  the  essentials 
of  exposition  and  argument  as  simply  as  possible,  fbUowing  the  order  in  which  the  difficulties 
arise  in  actual  practice.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  student  rather  than  that  of  the  instructor, 
and  f6r  that  reason  contains  more  practical  material  than  is  usually  found  in  textbooks."— Book 
review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  December  1911. 

"An  interesting,  exceptionally  clear  and  entirely  accurate  work.  The  manual  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  for  the  use  of  high  schools,  academies  and  debating  clubs."— A.  L.  A.  Booldist, 
8: 142,  December  1911. 

388.  Gray,  Boland  P.    English  and  the  foreign  languages.    Educational  review, 

41:30^-13,  Mardi  1911. 

Paper  read  before  the  English  section  of  the  Maine  educational  association,  at  Bowdoin  college, 
Brunswick,  May  21, 1910. 

389.  Hale,  "^^lliani  6.    The  harmonizing  of  grammatical  nomenclature  in  high 

school  study.    School  review,  19:  361-82,  June  1911. 

The  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Michigan  schoolmasters'  dub  at  its  meeting  on  April 
3, 1911. 

390.  Simons,  Sarah  E.    Imitative  writing  in  the  high  school.    Pedagogical  semi- 

nary, 17:  451-79,  September  1910. 

Modem  Languages 

.391.'  Cutting,  Starr  W.    The  teaching  of  German  literature  in  high  schools  and 
academies.    School  review,  19:  217-24,  April  1911. 

392.  Skinner,  M.  M.    Aspects  of  German  teaching  in  America.    Educational  review, 

41:  34-41,  January  1911. 

393.  Super,  Charles  W.    Learning  foreign  languages.    Popular  science  monthly, 

77:  561-69,  December  1910. 

Ancient  Languages 

394.  Benson,  Arthur  C.    The  place  of  classics  in  secondary  education.    Nineteenth 

century,  68:  868-76,  November  1910. 

395.  Bishop,  John  B.    The  poor  results  in  Latin  teaching.    Educational  review, 

41:  489-98,  May  1911. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Classioal  Msodatioo  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  Chicago,  April 
1910. 
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396.  Chray,  Bdward  D.  McQueen.  Latin  in  the  secondar>'  m^ooL  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  1910.  10^139  p.  8**.  (Rilletin  University  of  New  Mexico.  Educa- 
tional eeries,  vol.  1.  no.  4) 

In  this  paper,  the  president  of  the  Univeisity  of  New  Mexico  contends  that  Lethi,  beceuse  it 
his  oontriboted  a  large  element  to  our  English  Tocabnluy  and  develops  loficel,  aocorate  thought 
and  expression,  is  a  *'pfacticel"  subject  whidi  shoold  oonstitnte  an  integral  pert  of  oar  national 
secondary  education,  but  be  advocates  a  reform  of  prevalent  methods  of  Lathi  instruction. 

397. lAtin  in  secondary  schools.    Texas  school  journal,  28:  1-11,  January 

1911. 

398.  ICoulton,  Frank  Preeoott.    Si^t-tests:  their  aims  and  how  to  prepare  them. 

Classical  journal,  6:  35&-67,  June  1911. 

399.  Bouse,  WOliani  Hex«ry  D.    The  place  of  classics  in  secondary  education;   a 

reply.     Nineteenth  century,  68:  1082-B6,  December  1910. 
Also  in  Living  age,  368: 103-6,  January  14, 1911. 

HMery 

400.  jLflaociation  of  hiatory  teachexa  of  the  middle  states  and  MaryianiL 

[Proceedings  of  the]  seventh  annual  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia,  March 
12  and  13,  1909.  59  p.  8**.  (Henry  Johnson,  secretary.  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  univwaity,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contahis:  1.  J.  H.  Robinson:  How  to  make  history  teaching  more  definite,  p.  (V-IL  2.  Jessie  C. 
Bvans:  How  to  make  definite  a  reference  coarse  in  history  in  high  schools,  p.  12-16;  Discossioa, 
p.  17-23. 

401. Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  convention,  held  in  New  York,  March 

11  and  12,  1910.  75  p.  8°.  (Henry  Johnson,  secretary,  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  Lacy  M.  Salmon:  On  a  certain  indefinitaneas  in  history,  p.  6-12.  2.  Looise  J. 
Hedge:  The  use  of  a  syUabos  in  the  elementary  school,  p.  13-22.  a.  Anna  B.  Thompson:  The  ase 
of  a  syUabas  in  the  secondary  school,  p.  23-20;  Discussion,  p.  30-34.  4.  H.  D.  Foster.  How  to  use 
a  syUabus  in  college;  with  some  account  of  the  introductory  coarse  in  history  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, p.  35-i5;  Discussion,  p.  46-48.  5.  Louise  H.  Haeslen  Illustrative  material  and  its  uses  in  the 
secondary  sdiool,  p.  4»-55.  6.  Anna  H.  Abel:  The  use  of  the  map  and  other  iUostiative  material 
in  ooOege  courses  in  history,  p.  56-63;  Discussion,  p.  64-66. 

402.  Adams,  Henry.    A  letter  to  American  teachers  of  histor\\    Washington  [Pri- 

vately printed]  1910.    214  p.    12**. 

Asserts  for  history,  biology,  sociology,  and  psychology,  which  study  the  "vital  energies,'' 
independence  from  the  laws  and  formulas  of  physics  and  mechanics. 

403.  American  historical  association.    The  study  of  history  in  secondary  schools, 

report  to  the  American  historical  association,  by  a  Committee  of  five:  Andrew 
C.  McLaughlin,  chairman,  Charles  H.  Haskins,  James  H.  Robinson,  Charles  W. 
Mann,  James  Sullivan.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1911.  72  p. 
12*». 

"It  b  in  many  respects  a  model  of  what  a  committee  report  should  be.  It  is  sane  and  self- 
oontroUed  in  the  Cace  of  strong  temptations  towards  radicalism  and  coatroveisy;  it  is  helpful 
and  stimulating,  so  that  any  teacher  of  history  will  rise  from  its  perusal  a  better  teacher  and  a 
more  enthusiastic  historical  scholar;  and  it  is  written  in  such  an  interesting  style  that  the  feviewe* 
believes  it  will  be  read  with  pleasnre  by  many  not  actually  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  history.'*— 
American  historical  review,  17: 173,  October  1011. 

404.  Chase,  Lew  Allen.    Ideals  in  the  teaching  of  histor>'.    Western  journal  of 

education  (Ypsilanti)  4: 14-24,  January  1911. 

405.  Xnowlton,   Daniel  0.    An   Athenian  assembly:  an   experiment   in   history 

teaching.    School  review,  18:  481-7,  September  1910. 

406.  Perkins,  darenoe.    Reference  work  in  high  school  history  coun^o^.    History* 

teacher's  magazine,  2: 123-26,  February  1911. 

407.  Walmsley,  James  Elliot.    The  geographical  element  in  teaching  of  history. 

Mississippi  school  journal,  15: 1-6,  February  1911. 
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Civics 

408.  Dana,  John  Cotton.    The  study  of  a  city  in  the  schook  of  that  city.    Peda- 

gogical seminary,  18:  329-35,  September  1911. 
Newark,  N.J. 

409.  Kellogg,   Kate    S.    An   experiment   in   practical   civics.    Educational   bi- 

monthly, 5: 174-84,  December  1910. 

410.  Penstone,  M.  IC.    Town  study ;  suggestions  for  a  course  of  lessons  preliminary 

to  the  study  of  civics.    London,  National  society's  depository,  1910.    454  p. 
iUus.    12°. 


411.  Jones,  Lewis  H.    Culture  values  in  economic  subjects.    Western  journal  of 

education  (Ypsilanti)  3:  337-47,  October  1910. 

GMgraphy 

412.  Carney,  Frank.    The  value  of  the  physical  vs.  the  human  element  in  secondary 

school  geography.    Journal  of  geography,  10: 1-7,  September  1911. 

413.  Clifford,  Wesley  N.    Commercial  geography  in  the  Southern  high  and  manual 

training  high  school,  Philadelj^iia.    Journal  of  geography,  9: 150-54,  Feb- 
ruary 1911.    illus. 

414.  Fairbanks,  H.  W.    Physical  geography  versus  general  science.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  10:  761-72,  December  1910. 

415.  B[xiirk,CarlF.    Industrial  geography,  its  meaning,  scope,  and  content.    Journal 

of  geography,  9: 141-46,  February  1911. 


416.  Association  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  middle  states  and  Mary- 

land. [Report  of  the]  sixteenth  meeting,  held  in  Teachers  college,  New 
York,  April  22,  1911.  Science,  n.  s.,  33:  872,  June  2,  1911.  (H.  F.  Hart, 
secretary) 

417.  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.    Proceedings 

of  the  tenth  meeting,  held  at  the  Case  school  of  appUed  science  and  the  Tech- 
nical high  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  25-26, 1910.  150  p.  8^.  (J.  F. 
Millis,  secretary-treasurer,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  Report  of  committee  on  fundamentals,  p.  8-20.  2.  J.  P.  Gilbert:  An  experiment 
on  methods  of  teaching  zoology,  p.  39-49.  3.  F.  B.  Wade:  How  I  attempt  to  teach  the  meaning 
of  a  chemical  formula  to  high  school  Juniors,  p.  57-69.  4.  V.  C.  Lohr:  Physical  chemistry— a 
basis  for  secondary  school  chemistry  (?)  p.  69-66.  5.  W.  P.  Holt:  Physical  geography  vs.  biology 
for  first  jear  in  the  high  school,  p.  84-87.  6.  P.  0.  W.  Keller:  An  experiment— the  long-short 
course  plan:  general  and  university  preparatory  physics,  p.  121-24.  7.  L.  A.  Fulwider:  Co- 
operative school  and  shop  course,  p.  125-^.  8.  R.  O.  Austin:  The  need  and  scope  of  a  first  year 
general  science  course,  p.  134-41.  9.  W.  E.  Tower:  An  experiment:  The  teaching  of  high  school 
physics  in  segregated  classes,  p.  142-47. 

418.  Committee  on  fundamentals.    Report.    School  science  and  mathemat- 
ics, 10:  801-13,  December  1910. 

Chairman,  T.  W.  Galloway. 

419.  Httfler,  Alois.    Didaktik  des  mathematischen  unterrichts.    Leipzig  &  Berlin, 

B.  G.  Teubner,  1910.  xviii,  509  p.  8°.  (Didaktische  handbiicher  ftlr  den 
realistischen  unterricht  an  hdheren  schulen.    Bd.  I) 

420.  Myers,  O.  W.    Two  years*  progress  in  mathematics  in  the  University  [of  Chi- 

cago] high  school.    School  science  and  mathematics,  11:  64-72,  January  1911. 

421.  Schwatty  I.  J.    Is  the  average  secondary'  school  pupil  able  to  acquire  a  thorough 

knowledge  of  all  the  mathematics  ordinarily  given  in  these  schools?    Mathe- 
matics teacher,  3:  101-16,  March  1911. 
Discussion,  p.  116-28. 
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iTZ.  BtmrA,  DaatoL    TniMler  of  training  in  aritfamedcal  opeimtiaDB.    Journal  of 
educfttiooAl  piycbology,  2:  30(^-10,  Xtme  1911.    tibleB. 


423.  WfinMi,  l<0vi  D.    Geometry  teaching  in  the  hi^  echoed.    Western  journal  of 
education  (YpmJanti)  4:  207-21,  Kay  1911. 


424.  Atwood,  Wallace  W.     Fint  year  science  counse  in  high  school.    School  review, 

19:  119-23,  February  1911. 

425.  Austin*  &.  O.    The  need  and  scope  of  a  first  year  general  science  course.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  11:  217-24,  March  1911. 

426.  KumdigT',  William  C.    Concreteness  in  the  hig^  school  sciences.    North  Caro- 

lina hi^  school  bulletin,  2:  28-38,  January  1911. 

427.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.    Testing  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  science.    Schocd 

science  and  mathematics,  11:  315-20,  April  1911. 

428.  Whitney,  Frank  P*    The  teaching  of  natural  science  in  our  American  hig^i 

schools.    Education,  31:  674-87,  June  1911. 

429.  Whitney,  W.    In  what  order  ought  courses  in  science  to  be  introduced  into  the 

high  school  curriculum?    School  science  and  mathematics,  11: 95-102,  Feb- 
ruary 1911. 

Pliytkt 

430.  Baatem  aaaooiation  of  physios  teachers.    Proceedings  of  the  fifty-seventh 

meeting,  Boston,  Mass..  November  19,  1910.    31  p.    8^. 
ContaUn:  1.  C  8.  Oriiwold:  Boms  defects  in  teachers  and  teaching,  p.  10-17. 

431.  Proceedings  of  the  fifty-eighth  meeting,  Tufta  College,  Mass.,  March  25, 

1911.  20  p.    8^ 

432.  Proceedings  of  the  fifty-ninth  meeting,  Groton,  Mass.,  June  3,  1911. 

20  p.  8*». 

433.  — Instruction  in  physics  in  small  high  schools;  a  report  of  a  committee  of 

the  Association.    Maiden,  Mass.,  The  Association,  1910.    28  p.    8°. 
Chainnan  or  committee:  John  W.  Hutohina,  High  school,  Maiden,  Mass. 

434.  Bninson,  Oharles  M.    Physics  as  a  factor  in  forming  character.    School  sci- 

ence and  mathematics,  10:  693-99,  October  1910. 
436.  Terry,  H.  L.    Physics  in  the  high  school.     Educational  review,  40:  250-6, 
October  1910. 
Paper  read  hefora  the  Wlsoonain  soienoe  conference,  Teaohan'  mwociatton,  November  4, 1900. 

436.  Tower,  Willis  B.    An  experiment:  the  teaching  of  high  school  physics  in  seg- 

regated classes.    School  science  and  mathematics,  11:  1-6,  January  1911. 
diagr. 

437.  Woodhull,  John  F.    The  teaching  of  physical  science.    Teachers  college  rec- 
-  ord,  11:  l-«2,  January  1910. 


438.  Allan,  Oharles  &.    Conditions  and  equipment  in  secondary  schools.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  10:  599-604,  September  1910. 

439.  Allan,  J.  H.    The  value  of  chemistry  as  a  high  school  subject.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  10:  721-31,  788-800,  November,  December  1910. 

440.  8ohon,  Miohaal  D.    The  first  course  in  chemistry.    School  scioice  and  mathe- 

matics, 10:  606-11,  September  1910. 

441.  Worka,  Qaor^  A.    A  high-school  course  in  applied  chemistry .    School  review, 

18:  5e(M»  October  1910. 
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B«teny 

442.  Botanical  teaching.     Science,  n.  s.  33:   633-49,  April  28,  1911. 

Contains:  1.  C.  E.  Bflney:  On  the  prepantioii  of  botanical  teacbers,  p.  633-39.  2.  O.  W.  Cald- 
weU:  The  prodnct  of  our  botanical  teaching,  p.  839-42.  3.  F.  E.  Clements:  Methods  of  botanical 
teaching,  p.  542-4«.    Discussion,  p.  046^. 

A  stenographic  report  of  oral  addresses  deUveted  at  the  Conference  on  botanical  teaching,  Min- 
neapolis, December  29, 1910. 

443.  WozIes,  Oeor^  A.    Suggestions  for  a  practical  course  in  hi^  school  botany. 

School  review,  18:  674-79,  December  1910. 

Bloiscy 

444.  DawBon,  Jean.    C^vic  biology  in  the  hig^  school.    School  science  and  mathe- 

matics, 11:  297-303,  April  1911. 

Physiology  and  Hygieiie 

445.  Zenner,  Philip.    Education  in  sexual  physiology  and  hygiene;  a  physician's 

message.    Cincinnati,  The  Robert  Clarke  company,  1910.    viii,  126  p.    12®. 

"  The  first  attempt  yet  in  print  toward  a  school  coarse  in  this  negleoted  subject  and  a  safe  guide 
for  teachers  and  parents  both  in  content  and  manner  of  presentation."— A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  7: 124 , 
November  1910. 

'' It  is  the  merit  of  this  little  book  that  it  prasents  the  results  of  some  actual  and  successful  expert- 
ments  towards  the  solution  of  this  knotty  probleoL"— Educational  revfew,  41: 528,  May  1911. 

See  also:  Nation,  91: 450,  November  1910.  Etementary  school  teacher,  11:  102,  October  1911. 
School  revfew,  19: 64,  January  1911. 

Agrlcttttmal  Training 

446.  Anderson,  Leroy.    The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools. 

UniverBity  of  California  chronicle,  13: 164-76,  April  1911. 

447.  Bricker,  Qarland  Armor.    The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools, 

with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  W.  0.  Bagley.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1911.    XXV,  202  p.    12*». 

"An  analysfe  and  formulation  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  agrioultural  education  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  and  hypotheses  that  have  been  gleaned  from  experfenoe  in  the  ffeld  of  general  edu- 
catkm."~Book  reyfew  digest,  7: 53,  December  1911. 

''The  sub|ect  is  fuUy  covered,  the  historical  and  psychological  treatment  excellent,  and  the  book 
as  accurate  as  r^Jdly  ohanging  conditions  permit.  It  will  be  acceptable  to  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  vocational  education,  and  is  of  value  to  teachers."— A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  7: 370,  May  1911. 

See  also:  Independent,  71: 266,  August  3, 1911.  Nation,  92: 476,  May  11, 1911.  Nature,  88:  7Q, 
November  16, 1911. 

448.  Crosby,  Dick  J.    Agricultural  schools,    /n  New  York  state  agricultural  society. 

Proceedings  of  the  seven  tie  thannual  meeting,  Albany,  1910.    p.  159a-69a. 
Briefly  discusses  the  status,  types,  and  function  of  secondary  agricultural  schools  in  this  country. 

449.  and  Crocheron,  B.  H.    Community  work  in  the  rural  high  school.    In 

U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Yearbook,  1910.    p.  177-88. 

450.  Davis,  Booth  O.    The  possibilities  of  agricultural  education  in  the  hi^  schools. 

In  New  York  state  agricultural  society.  Proceedings  of  the  seventy-first 
annual  meeting,  Albany,  1911.    p.  381-86. 

451.  BUiff,  Joseph  D.    A  unit  in  agriculture;  an  outline  course  of  study  and  stu- 

dents manual,  for  teachers  and  students  in  secondary  schools.  Chicago,  Row, 
Peterson  A  company,  1911.    64  p.    8°. 

452.  Hatch,  Kirk  L.    The  high  school  course  in  agriculture.    Madison,  The  Uni- 

versity of  Wisconsin,  1911.    40  p.    12®.    (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, no.  441.    High  school  series,  no  12) 
Bibliography:  p.  87-40. 

453.  Main,  Josiah.    Educational  agriculture.    Hays,  Kansas,  1910.    74  p.    iUus. 

8°.    (Western  state  normal  sdiool.    Bulletin,  vol  2,  no.  3) 

"List  of  books  suitable  for  a  high  school  Ubrary":    p.  78-74. 

A  discussion  of  high-school  agriculture  as  the  most  important  division  of  agricultural  education 
with  the  object  of  the  proper  fixing  of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  secondary  agriculture,  thereby 
determining  the  work  of  the  elementary  grades  and  higher  institutions. 
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454.  Micliigaii     Btote  agrieultiiral  eoflege,  Lansm^.    Department  of  ugri- 
COlttgal  edncatian.     A  roniae  in  agrimltnre  for  ihtt  high  arlinnln  ni  Hi^igap 
[LoDflDg]  Michigan  agricultural  college,  1911.    64  p.    S'*.    (Bulletin,  no.  7, 
July  1911.) 

466, Report  ci  agriculture  in  the  hig^  schools  <^  Michigan.    [Lansing]  Mich- 
igan agricultural  college,  1911.    23  p.    illus.    8°.    (Bulletin  no.  6,  July  1911) 

466.  Vohle,  Btoart  Qr&yson.    The  Alabama  system  of  agricultoial  high  sdiools. 

Educational  exchange,  26  :  10-13,  January  1911.    tables. 

467.  The  curriculum  of  the  agricultural  hig^  school.    MJarisHippi  school 

joomal,  15:  7-11,  March  1911. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Mlssiasippi. 

468.  Shall  we  have  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture?    Mississippi  school 

journal,  15  :  8-11,  December  1910. 

459.  Bobinaon,  Clarence  H.    The  present  status  of  agricultural  education  in  public 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.    School  revieyr,  19  :  333-44,  May 
1911. 
Alfoiepantely  pablished. 


460.  Abbott,  Allan.    Hig^-school  journalism.    School  review,  18:  657-66,  Decem- 

ber 1910. 

Masoal  Arts 

[See  Manual  txaliiiDg;  Industrial  and  trade  education.] 
BDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHBRS 

461.  AUiaon,  James  L.    Training  of  teachers  in  summer  schoob.    Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  59:  89-92,  August  1910. 

462.  Bagley,  ^f^lliani  C.    Some  possible  functions  of  a  school  of  education.    School 

and  home  education,  30: 136-41,  December  1910. 

463.  Bennett,  Arthur  E.    The  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.    Prepared 

for  the  Educational  council  of  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  November 
3-5,  1910,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    13  p.    8^. 
BibUography:  p.  11-13. 

464.  Brown,  John  Franklin.    Impressionsof  the  German  system  of  training  teachers 

for  the  higher  schools.    School  review,  18:  471-80,  September  1910. 

The  author  records  his  impressions  concemhig  the  efficiency  of  the  Oerman  methods  of  training 
teachers  for  the  schools  with  suggestions  regarding  the  adaptability  of  some  parts  of  their  system 
to  American  schools. 

466.  The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  in  Germany  and  the 

United  Stotes.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1911.    336  p.     12**. 

"  The  weakness  of  the  volume,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  reviewer,  is  the  fact  that  edooatiooal 
machinery  is  treated  as  an  end  in  itself  or,  if  means,  means  in  relation  to  university  instrocton 
and  high  school  teachers,  means  of  affording  them  employment  rather  than  means  in  the  bands 
of  teachers  for  the  rendering  of  a  larger  sodal  service".— Annals  of  American  academy,  38: 9M. 
July  1011. 
4B6.  Oondon,  Randall  J.  What  the  schools  need.  Education,  31:313-34,  Jan- 
uary 1911. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  En^and  aseocJatioo  of 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  Harvard  university,  October  14  and  15, 1010. 

467.  DawBon,  Bdgar.    Preparation  of  the  high  school  teacher  of  history.    History 

teacher's  magazine,  2: 197-200,  May  1911. 

468.  Bdaon,  Andrew  W.    Observation  and  practice  teaching  in  New  York  city 

training  schools.    Educational  review,  40: 138-144,  September  1910. 
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469.  Bdwaxds,  Haven  W.    Preparation  of  the  high  school  history  teacher.    History 

teacher's  magazine,  2:  5-9,  September  1910. 

470.  Xandel,  Isaac  L.    The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  Germany. 

New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1910.    vii,  137  p.    8°. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  31.) 

471.  Pease,  Henry.    The  professional  training  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  59:  282-85,  February  1911. 

472.  Prettyman,  O.  William.    The  training  of  teachers.    Teachers  college  record, 

12: 181-87,  May  1911. 
The  higher  girls'  schools  of  Pmsiia. 

473.  Buediger,  William  Carl.    Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

Washington;  Grovemment  printing  office,  1911.    157  p.    8°.    (U.  S.  Bureau 
of  education.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  3) 

474.  Sachs,  Julius.    The  training  of  the  teacher  of  the  classics  in  Germany.    E^duca- 

tional  review,  41:  449-66,  May  1911. 
Address  delivefed  before  the  Classical  club  of  Nonnal  college,  New  York,  January  5, 1910. 

475.  Sandiford,  Peter.    The  training  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales.    New 

York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1910.    xiv,  168  p.    incl. 
tables.    8°.    (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  edu- 
cation, no.  32) 
Bibliography:  p.  159-64. 

476.  Walker,  N.  W.    The  academic  training  of  our  high  school  teachers.    North 

Carolina  high  school  bulletin,  2:  71-83,  April  1911.    tables. 

477.  Wallace,  B.  A.    The  training  of  rural  teachers  in  normal  schools.    Western 

journal  of  education,  4: 74-79,  February  1911. 

TBACHSRS'  INSTITUTBS,  MBRTINOS.  ETC. 

478.  Alexander,  Garter.    Some  present  aspects  of  the  work  of  teachers'  voluntary 

associations  in  the  United  States.    New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1910.    vii,  109  p.    8*.    (Teachets  collie,  Columbia  university. 
Contributions  to  education,  no.  36) 
Bibliography:  p.  101-3. 

479.  Farrington,  Frederick  E.    The  National  union  of  teachers  of  England  and 

Wales.    Educational  review,  42:  54-59,  June  1911. 

480.  Light,  C.  M.    Problems  of  the  county  institute.    New  Mexico  journal  of  edu- 
.     cation,  7:  28-32,  February  1911. 

CRRTmCATION  AND  TBNURB 

481.  [Nebraska]    Employment  and  certification  of  teachers.    New  official  regulations 

of  the  State  department  of  education.    Nebraska  teacher,  14:  68-77,  August 
1911. 

482.  Nielflon,  Brastus  A.    Are  we  ready  to  require  a  minimum  of  professional 

training  before  giving  a  certificate  to  a  tcAcher?    Colorado  school  journal, 
26: 122-26,  191-94,  November,  December  1910. 

483.  Sherer,   C.   L.    Permanent  tenure  of  teachers.    Educational   foundations, 

22:  401-10,  March  1911. 

484.  Snedden,   Dayid.    The  certification  of  hig^   school   teachers.    Education, 

31:335-38,  January  1911. 

485.  Wheelock,  Charles  F.    Function  of  the  State  board  of  education  in  the 

licensing  of  teachers.     Pennsylvania  8ch(X)l  journal,  69:  311-15,  January  1911. 
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TBACHDVO  AS  A  PROFB88ION. 

486.  Adams,  J.    The  dullness  of  schoolmasteiB.    Educational  foundations,  22:  351- 

66,  February  1911. 
From  Educational  times  (London)  63:44^-51,  November  1910. 

487.  Ayresy  Leonard  P.    What  educators  think  about  the  need  for  employing  men 

teachers  in  our  public  schools.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2:  89-93, 
February  1911. 

488.  Bliss,  Lafayette.    Before  the  court  of  public  opinion.    American  school  board 

journal,  42:  6-7,  39,  June  1911. 

489.  Broome,  Edwin  O.    The  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  his  profession.     Edu- 

cation, 31: 604-13,  May  1911. 

490.  Coflman,  Lotus  D.    The  social  composition  uf  the  teaching  population  .  .  . 

New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911.    vi,  87  p.    8°. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  41) 

'*  Few  of  the  returns  were  obtained  firom  the  larger  cities;  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  represented 
at  all,  and  only  three  counties  in  New  England.  After  maldng  allowance  for  this  shortoomln& 
it  must  be  aclmowledged  that  the  book  is  an  imiwrtant  study.  Not  only  because  it  wiU  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  and  smaller  urban  communities  their  shortsight> 
edness  hi  not  making  the  calling  of  the  teacher  attractive  to  a  more  ambitious  dass,  but  because 
it  is  the  kind  of  study  that  is  helping  to  make  educating  a  real  profession.  Dr.  Coflman  has 
chosen  a  tool  that,  skilfully  used,  does  respect-demanding  work;  and  he  handles  it  welt"— 
Survey,  27: 1210,  November  18, 1011. 

491.  Oook,  John  W.    **The  new  profession."    Utah  educational  review,  4:  29-32, 

February  1911. 

492.  Faunce,   William  H.   P.    Choosing   teaching  as   a   profession.    Education, 

31:599-603,  May  1911. 

493.  ELarriSy   Mrs.  O'Brien.    The  employment  of  married   women  as  teachers. 

School  hygiene  (London)  1:  631-38,  November  1910. 

494.  Lincoln,  Elbridg^  B.    The  art  of  securing  better  teaching  positions.     Boston, 

Mass.,  The  Progress  club  [1910]    90  p.    12''. 

495.  Me  Andrew,  William.    The  high  school  teacher  as  a  public  servant.    Pennsyl- 

vania school  journal,  59:  507-15,  April  1911. 

496.  HoKenny,  Charles.    The  personality  of  the  teacher.    Chicago,  Row  Peterson 

A  CO.  [1910]    18/ p.    12^ 
An  attractive  monograph  by  the  president  of  the  State  normal  school,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

497.  Mardis,  S.  K.    Making  teaching  a  profession.    Journdl  of  education,  73:  508-10, 

May  11,  1911. 

498.  Palmer,  Oeorge  Herbert.    The  ideal  teacher.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1910]    v,  32  p.    12°.    (Riverside  educational 
monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

499.  Poiritt,  Annie  O.    The  feminization  of  our  schools  and  ita  political  conse- 

quences.   Educational  review,  41:  441-48,  May  1911. 

500.  Ban^r^r,  Walter  E.    Hi^er  recognition  for  the  teacher.    Education,  31:  614- 

20,  May  1911. 

501.  Saimders,  Randall  N.    The  teacher  and  the  times.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W. 

Baideen,  1911.    96  p.    12^ 

"ICade  up  of  oondensattons  of  addresses  on  somewhat  related  topics  deUvwed  at  educational 
and  popular  gatherings."— Introd. 

502.  Sehomaker,  Viola.    The  feminization  of  the  teaching  profession.    Utah  edu- 

cational review,  4: 12-14,  April  1911. 

503.  Thwing,  Charles  F.    How  teachers   appraise   teachers.    World's  work,  20: 

13526-28.  October  1910. 
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504.  Toxnlin,  James  H.    The  relationships  of  the  teacher.    Educator-journal,  11: 

47-65,  October  1910. 
506.  Venable,  Francis  P.    The  mission  of  the  teacher.    North  Carolina  hi^  school 

bulletin,  2: 101-9,  July  1911. 

506.  WooUey,  Mary  Emma,  ed.    Education.    Boston,  Hall  and  Locke  company 

[1911]    xviii,  397p.    iUus.    8^.    (Young  folks  library  .  .  .  Vocations.    W.  D. 
Hyde  .  .  .  editor-in-chief  .  .  .  [vol.  vii)) 
Edooatkni  as  a  vocation,  from  vaiioos  points  of  view. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

507.  Glow,  Frederick  Bedman.    Sociology  in  normal  schools.    American  journal 

of  sociology,  16:  253-65,  September  1910. 

508.  Foos,  Charles  S.    Normal  education  in  city  school  systems.    American  school 

board  journal,  42:  3-5,  34,  36;  18-19,  May,  June  1911. 

509.  Oibbs,  David.    The  normal  training  school.    Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1910.    13  p.    S^. 

Reprinted  from  the  Western  Joomal  of  educatkm,  3: 433-45,  Deoember  1910. 

510.  Johnson,  James  O.    Normal  training  departments  in  high  schools.    Virginia 

journal  of  education,  4:  232-36,  January  1911. 
As  given  In  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  York. 

511.  BoaSy  W.  D.    NcMrmal  training  in  Kansas  high  schools.    Journal  of  education, 

73:  93-94,  January  26,  1911. 

PKDAOOOT  IN  UNIVKRSITIRS 

512.  National  society  of  college  teachers  of  education.    Research  within  the 

field  of  education,  its  organization-<and  encouragement.  Papers  presented  for 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  society  of  college  teachers  of  educa- 
tion. Mobile,  Ala.,  February  23,  24,  25, 1911 ;  by  Ellwood  P:  Cubberley,  Walter 
F.  Dearborn,  Paul  Monroe,  Edward  L.  Thomdike  [and  othen]  Chicago,  111., 
The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1911]  71  p.  8**.  (Publications  of  the 
society,  number  6)  (The  School  review  monographs,  issued  in  co-operation 
with  tiie  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education^  no.  1) 

513.  Hanus,  Paul  H.    The  training  of  college-bred  teachers.    Education,  31:  302- 

12,  January  1911. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  association  of 
ooUegss  and  preparatory  schools,  Harvard  university,  October  14  and  15, 1910. 

514.  Behm,  Albert.    Die  frage  der  professuren  fOr  pftdagogik  an  den  bayerischen 

hochschulen.  Vortrag  vor  der  ortsgruppe  Mttnchen  des  deutschen  hochschul- 
lehrertags.    Mtlnchen,  O.  Gmelin,  1910.    48  p.    8"*. 

515.  Upton,  difford  B.    The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  professional 

sdiools  of  collegiate  grade.    Educational  review,  41:  382-94,  April  1911. 

HfTKRNATIONAL  SZCHANOB  OF  TEACHERS 

516.  Learned,  William  S.    An  American  teacher's  year  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium. 

Educational  review,  41:  346-70,  April  1911. 

"The  ftdlowing  report  or  paper  by  one  oif  the  exchange  teachers  is  published  not  only  because 
It  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  work  of  the  gymnasium  and  its  contrast  with  our  own  high 
school  and  college,  but  also  because  the  paper  m^me  clear  the  nature  of  the  experience  which  the 
American  exchange  teacher  can  expect  in  Prussia." 

Answered  by  Arthur  Oundelach  in  Educational  review,  42: 89-01,  June  1911. 

INTRANATIONAL  EZCHANOB 

517.  Hart,  Albert  BnahnelL    Harvard's  Westward  Ho.    Harvard  graduates'  mag- 

azine, 19:  58^92,  June  1911. 

518.  Jonaa,  J.  B.  E.    Intra-national  exchange  of  teachers.    Educational  review, 

42:  60-70,  June  1911. 
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HI6HBR  EDUCATION 

519.  Ameriean  society  for  the  extension  of  oniFersity  teaching.    Report  of 

the  board  of  directorB  for  the  academic  year,  1910-1911.  Phikdelphia,  Amer- 
ican society  for  the  extensicm  of  university  teaching  [1911]  [8]  p.  8^  (Giariee 
B.  Atkins,  secretary) 

520.  Association  of  American  universitieB.    Jonmal  of  proceedings  and  addressee 

of  the  twelfth  annual  conference  held  at  the  University  of  Viiginia,  November 
10  and  11,  1910.  [Chicago]  The  Association,  1911.  61  p.  8°.  (Clarence  C. 
Little,  secretary,  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  D.  Bryan:  Ck>mbiDed  courses  in  academic  and  professional  work^  p.  17-^; 
(DbotiflsSon]  p.  25-34.  2.  Calvin  Thomas:  Tbe  degree  of  Master  of  arts,  p.  34-45;  [DiseassioD]  p. 
46-^.    3.  C.  R.  Van  Hise:  The  appointment  and  tenore  of  university  profosson,  p.  5(Mn. 

521.  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 

and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  convention,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Lehigh  university.  South  Bethlehem, 'Pa.,  November 
26  and  26,  1910.  (n.  p.]  The  Association,  1911.  134. p.  8^.  (Arthur  H. 
Quinn,  secretary,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  H.  Metsler.  Mathematics  for  training  and  culture,  p.  14-20.  2.  W.  W.  Landis: 
The  cultural  value  of  mathematics,  p.  21-28.  3.  R.  W.  Prentiss:  Some  astronomical  proUenas 
and  the  mathematics  involved,  p.  20-^.  4.  A.  M.  Greene:  Mathematics  lor  engiDeering  stu- 
dents, p.  3»-45;  Discussion,  p.  45-50.  6.  W.  E.  Franklin:  Physios  from  the  coUege  point  of  vtev, 
p.  61-67.  6.  C.  8.  Oagen  The  purpose  of  an  introductory  course  in  botany,  p.  58-65.  7.  H.  R. 
LinvUle:  The  culture  element  in  biology  teaching,  p.  66-76;  Discussion,  p.  76-83.  8.  J.  M.  Qreen: 
Educational  economics,  p.  84-91.  9.  John  Ersldne:  A  practical  way  of  tiMtching  literature,  p. 
94-90.    10.  E.  J.  Bailey:  The  ieeson^wwignment  hi  En^ish,  p.  100-6;  Discussion,  p.  106-20. 

522.  Aasodation  of  colleges  and  prepafatoxy  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 

Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.  3-4, 
1910.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Press  of  Standard  printing  company,  1910.  107  p. 
8**.    (Frederick  W.  Moore,  secretary,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  E.  Blackwell:  The  necessity  for  conservation  ofeducational energy  in  the  Sooth, 
p.  37-43.  2.  W.  D.  Weatberford:  Present  rellgioiB  conditions  among  stndentt,  p.  43-67.  3.  R.  H. 
Whitehead  and  N.  P.  Colwell:  Ultimate  and  fanmediate  standards  of  admjsrion  to  med  iwJ  schools, 
p.  67-66.    4.  The  administnition  of  the  certifioating  system  of  admission  into  otdlege,  p.  66-*l(B. 

523.  National  association  of  state  univeisities  in  the  United  States  of 

America.  Transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  14  and  15,  1910.  no.  8.  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
Printed  for  the  Association  by  the  Republican  publishing  company  [1911] 
351  p.  8®.  (Guy  Potter  Benton,  secretary-treasurer.  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  Brown  Ayns:  President's  inaugural  address,  p.  34-^.  2.  Ouy  Potter  Benton: 
Fraternities  and  sororities  in  state  universities,  p.  42-65.  3.  W .  O.  Thompson:  In  what  sense  and 
to  what  extent  is  (Ireedom  of  teaching  in  state  colleges  and  universities  expedient  and  permissible? 
p.  64-78.  4.  A.  R.  HHI:  Advantages  Bsad  disadvantages  of  residential  halls  for  women  in  coeduca- 
tional universities,  p.  8Mtt.  6.  Q.  B.  Fellows:  What  Influence  has  location  upon  an  educatioDal 
instituUonT  p.  92-106.  6.  T.  F.  Kane:  The  maintenance  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in  a  state 
university  hi  competition  with  professional  and  technical  colleges  in  the  same  histitution,  p.  12&- 
30.  7.  Samuel  Avery:  What  should  be  the  duties  of  deans?  p.  201-^.  8.  D.  C.  Barrow:  The  rela- 
tion of  the  university  to  student  Ufa  outside  the  dass-room,  p.  212-21.  9.  P.  P.  Venable:  To  what 
extent  should  non-athletic  student  activities  be  encouraged?  p.  221-26.  10.  C.  R.  Van  Hise:  The 
appointment  and  promotion  of  young  men  in  the  Csculty,  with  the  view  of  discovering,  if  possiblp, 
principles  or  methods  satisfactory  both  to  the  university  and  the  young  man  .  .  .,  p.  26^75.  11. 
J.  0.  Schurman:  The  Rockefeller  foundation  bill,  p.  289-316.  12.  F.  B.  Gault:  The^regulatlon  of 
charges  made  by  members  of  the  university  faculty  for  work  done  outside  of  their  schedule,  p. 
317-38. 
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524.  North  oentral  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.    Proceed- 

ings of  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  lU.,  March  24-25,  1911. 
[Chicago]  The  Association,  1911.  134  p.  8**.  (Thomas  A.  Clark,  secretary, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  G.  W.  Benton:  Some  problems  of  secondary  education,  p.  5-27.  2.  C.  A.  Waldo: 
Beport  of  committee  on  interooUegiate  athletics,  p.  20-46.  3.  T.  A.  dark:  What  sort  of  people 
should  go  to  colleger  p.  47-63.  4.  G .  L.  Roberts:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  70-78.  5.  Isabel  Bevier: 
Home  economics  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  university,  p.  78-85.  6.  J.  B.  Davis:  Vocational 
guidance  a  function  of  the  puUic  school,  p.  85-100. 

525.  Ohio  college  association.    Transactions  of  the  forty-first  annual  meeting,  held 

at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27  and  28, 1910.  [Dayton,  Ohio,  The  Otterbein 
press,  1912?]    90  p.    8®.    (Edwin  M.  Hall,  secretary,  Hiram,  Ohio.) 

Contains:  1.  Alston  Ellis:  Can  a  college  be  a  college  with  a  preiMuratory  school  attached?  p. 
23-33.  2.  Alstoh  Ellis:  Is  the  inesent  attitude  of  the  professional  and  technical  schools  to  the 
literary  colleges  satisfactory  7  p.  34-45.  3.  Mary  A.  Sawyer:  Do  the  present  college  curricula  meet 
the  needs  of  the  young  woman?  p.  46-M.  4.  E.  8.  Todd:  The  teaching  of  elementary  economics 
in  the  college,  p.  60-eO.  .5.  W.  0.  Hormeil:  First-year  ooUegiate  physics,  p.  80-85. 

526.  Allen,  Frank.    The  twofold  function  of  the  university.    Science,  n.  s.  32:  901- 

911,  December  23,  1910. 

Also  in  Quartedy  journal  of  the  Univarsity  of  North  Dakota,  fnanguration  ntimber,  September 
1910.    p.  37-51. 

527.  Brown,  Charles  Reynolds.    The  cap  and  gown.    New  York,  Boston  [etc.] 

The  Pilgrim  Press  [1910]    vii,  233  p.    8°. 

CoNTKNTS.— The  first  Inning.— Athletics.— The  fraternity  question.— The  religion  of  a  college 
man.— The  choice  of  a  life-work.— Moral  ventures.- The  law  of  returns.— The  highest  form  of  re- 
ward.— The  use  of  the  incomplete.— Fighting  the  stars.- The  iwwer  of  vision.- The  war  against 
war. 

528.  Orane,  Bichard  T.    Utility  of  all  kinds  of  higher  schooling.    Review.    Survey, 

24:171-2,  April  30, 1910. 

529.  QauBS,  Chester  A.    A  college  student's  view  of  educational  methods.    Edu- 

cational review,  41:  404-11,  April  1911. 

530.  Holliday,  Oarl.    How  the  college  might  educate.    American  educational  re- 

view, 32:  415-18,  AprU  1911. 

531.  Jordan,  David  Starr.    The  care  and  culture  of  men.    Frontispiece  by  F. 

BoxiU  Campbell.    San  Francisco,  Whitaker  <fc  Ray-Wiggin  co.,  1910.    194  p.  8**. 

532.  Judson,  Harry  Pratt.    The  higher  education  as  a  training  for  business.    2ded. 

Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1911]    54  p.    12**. 

533.  Neaiing,  Scott.    The  increase  of  unskilled  labor  in  American  universities. 

Educational  foundations,  22:  603-606,  June  1911.    tables. 

"  The  student  of  1870  enjoyed  an  almost  exidustve  contact  with  mature,  trained  minds.  The  stu- 
dent of  1900  is  almost  completely  denied  this  contact.  The  change  from  the '  fuU  professor '  to  the 
'instructor  and  assistant'  ...  has  eliminated  from  college  training  one  of  its  most  desirable 
elements." 

534.  Steams,  Wallace  N.    The  college  and  the  rural  districts.    Education,  31 :  529- 

35,  April  1911. 

535.  Vincent,  OeorgeBdward.    The  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  university.    Science, 

n.  s.  33:  977-«4,  June  30,  1911. 
Commencement  address  of  the  president  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

SUPERVISION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

536.  Cooke,  Morris  Llewellyn.    Academic  and  industrial  efficiency;   a  report  to 

the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  (Carnegie  founda- 
tion.   Bulletin  no.  5.)    New  York  [1910]    134  p.    8**. 

A  study  "offered  ITom  the  viewpoint  of  one  outside  college  work  who  has  to  do  in  the  main  with 
the  study  of  the  efRciency  of  industrial  establishments.  The  coUege  is  partly  a  business,  and 
partly  something  very  difEerent  ITom  a  business.  Mr.  Cooke  is  concerned  only  with  the  former 
aspeot." 
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537.  Creighton,  James  £.    The  government  of  American  univeiaitiee.    Science, 

n.  8.  32: 193-99,  August  12,  1910. 

538.  Exemption  from  taxation.    Addressee,  reports,  judicial  proceedings,  legislative 

bills,  acts  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  exemption  of  Massachusetts 
colleges  and  universities  from  taxation.  Boston,  Printed  for  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  commonwealth,  1910.    282  p.    8^. 

The  exeoutiTe  oommittee  having  in  charge  the  interests  of  the  colleges  and  univenitlBS  design 
this  compilation  to  aid  in  removing  such  misapprehension  as  may  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  state,  regarding  both  the  principle  of  exemption  and  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
munities in  which  it  occurs. 

539.  Foster,  William  T.    Scientific  versus  personal  distribution  of  college  credits. 

Popular  science  monthly,  78:  388-408,  April  1911. 

540.  Keppel,  Frederick  F.    The  administrative  organization  of  the  university. 

Educational  review,  40:  292-99,  October  1910. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  higher  edooation  of  the  National  education  association, 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  5, 1910. 

541.  Faton,  Stewart.    University  reforms.    Popular  science  monthly,  78: 52-70, 

January  1911. 

542.  Sdhurman,  Jacob  Gould.    [The  problems  of  the  American  imiverdty]    In  his 

Annual  report,  1909-10.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  university,  November  1910. 
p.  5-30. 

Science,  n.  s.  32:  005-701,  November  18, 1010,  in  presenting  an  outline  of  this  report,  says  that 
it "  is  characterized  by  a  discussion  of  the  present  problems  of  higher  education,  not  merdy  as  they 
affect  Cornell  imiversity  but  lh>m  the  point  of  view  of  American  universities  in  generaL  These 
problems  have  to  do  with  the  student,  the  professor,  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  research 
and  productive  scholarship.'' 

543.  Starbuck,  Edwin  D.    Centralized  authority  and  democracy  in  our  higher 

institutions.    Popular  science  monthly,  77:  264-73,  September  1910. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Religkms  edocatioii 
association,  Nashville,  March  0, 1910. 

544.  Taylor,  James  M.    The  problem  of  the  larger  college.    Educational  review, 

42:  79-84,  June  1911. 

545.  Temptation  of  a  college  president.    Educational  review,  40: 113-20,  September 

1910. 

546.  Tombo,  Rudolf,  jr.    University  registration  statistics,  1910.    Science,  n.  s. 

33:  317-23,  March  3,  1911. 

547.  University  administration  in  the  United  States.    Educational  review,  41:  325- 

44,  April  1911. 
Evidence  before  the  royal  commission  on  university  edneation  in  London,  1910. 

COLLBOB  FACULTY 

548.  Chapman,  John  J.    Professorial  ethics.    Science,  n.  s.  32:  5-9,  July  1,  1910. 

Answered  by  Joseph  Jastiow  in  Soienoe,  n.  s.  32 :  113-14,  July  22, 1910. 

549.  Fite,  Warner.    The  case  of  the  college  professor.    Popular  science  monthly, 

78:  273-82,  March  1911. 

550.  Gray,  Henry  David.    The   poor  professor.    Educational  review,  42:29-47, 

June  1911. 

551.  Sloason,  Edwin  2.    Grading  professors.    Independent,  70  :  836-69,  Apiil  20, 

1911. 

552.  Van  Hiae,  Charles  Bichard.    The  appointment  and  tenure  of  university 

professors.    Science,  n.  s.  33:  241-44,  February  17, 1911. 

Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  univeraities  at  the  Univenity 
of  Virginia,  ChartottesviUe,  November  10-11. 1010. 
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ST  Ain>AIU>IZATION 

553.  National  conference  committee  on  atandarde  of  colleges  and  secondary 

schools.  [Minutes  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  York  City, 
January  28,  1911]  Science,  n.  s.  33:  499-600,  March  31,  1911.  (Frederick  V. 
Ferry,  secretary-treasure,  Williams  college,  Williamstown,  Mass.) 

554.  Birdseye,  Clarence  F.    The  official  standard  of  the  college.    Shall  it  be 

constructive  citizenship  or  a  marking  system  diploma?  American  college, 
2:  97-105,  205-14,  277-84,  366-72,  May-August  1910. 

555.  ElUott,  Orrin  Leslie.    University  standards  and  student  activities.    Western 

journal  of  education,  16:  70-85,,  February  1911. 

ARTICULATION  OF  HIOH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLBGB 

556.  Brownson,  Carleton  L.    The  relations  between  colleges  and  secondary  schoolH : 

tendencies  and  possibilities.    School  review,  18:  548-59,  October  1910. 
An  address  before  the  Hudson  Titer  schoolmasters'  dob,  April  16, 1010. 

557.  High  school  teachers'  association  of  New  York  dty.    Articulation  of  high 

school  and  college;  the  reoiganization  of  secondary  education.  New  York 
High  school  teachers'  association,  November  1910.    51  p.    12°. 

Contains:  Statement  of  the  High  school  teaobers'  assooiatkm  of  New  York  city.— Opinions  from 
-  college  presidents,  saperintendents,  and  high  school  principals.— Resolutions  adopted  by  three 
departments  of  the  National  education  association. 

558.  Jaggar,  Thomas  Augustus.    Duty  of  New  England  at  the  present  time  with 

reference  to  the  endowed  colleges  and  the  public  schools.  E^ducation,  31 :  289- 
301,  January  1911. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  association  of 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  Harvard  university,  October  14  and  15, 1010. 

559.  Bodeffer,  J.  D.    Practical  basis  of  articulation  between  high  school  and  collie. 

Virginia  journal  of  education,  4:  572-76,  June  1911. 

COLLBOB  BNTRANCB  RBQUIRBBfBlfTS 

560.  Angell,  James  B.    New  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation  at  the 

University  of  Chicago.    Science,  n.  s.  33:  945-50,  June  23,  1911. 

561.  Bagley,  William  O.    Entrance  requirements  and  college  domination  as  sources 

of  motivation  in  hi^  school  work.    School  review,  19:  73-«4,  February  1911. 
Read  at  the  General  oonlerenoe  of  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  relations  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  November  13, 1910. 

562.  Betz,  W.    College  entrance  requirements  in  modem  languages.    School  review, 

19:406-409.  June  1911. 

563.  Hall,  J.  O.    Are  our  requirements  in  relation  to  the  course  of  study  unreason- 

able?   Interstate  schoolman,  9: 13-16,  May  1911. 

564.  Harper,  Charles  F.    What  constitutes  preparation  for  college:  from  the  point 

of  view  of  a  high-school  principal.    Ekiucation,  31:  585-98,  May  1911. 

565.  Hart,  J.  O.    A  new  plan  of  admission  to  Harvard.    Harvard  graduates'  maga- 

zine, 19:  373-77.  March  1911. 

566.  Holmes,  W.  H.    How  the  college  entrance  certificate  board  can  help  the  high 

school.    Education,  31:  567-77,  May  1911. 

567.  Linn,  James  W.    What  the  university  expects  of  high-school  students  in 

English.    School  review,  19:  96-102,  February  1911. 

Read  at  the  English  departmental  conference  of  academies  and  secondary  schools  in  relations 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  November  12, 1910. 

568.  MeiUeJohn,  A.    What  constitutes  preparation  for  college:  the  college  view. 

Education,  31:  578-84,  May  1911. 
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569.  Miller,  Edwin  L.    College  entrance  requirements  from  the  high-school  point 

of  view.    Western  journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  4: 193-206,  May  1911. 

570.  Moore,  difford  H.    A  new  plan  of  admisedon  to  Harvard  college.    Educational 

review,  42:  71-78,  June  1911. 

571.  Bopes,  James  H.    The  new  Harvard  entrance  requirements.    Science,  n.  s. 

33:  793-^1,  May  26, 1911. 

Address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Miohigan  sohoohnastera'  dub,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich^ 
March  31, 1911. 

572.  Sies,  Raymond  W.    College  entrance  requirements  as  a  controlling  ^tor  in 

high-school  courses.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  59:  478-81,  April  1911. 

CUKRICULUM 

573.  Aflsooiation  of  American  universities.    Combined  courses  in  academic  and 

professional  work.  Report  from  a  committee  of  Indiana  university  appointed 
under  instructions  from  the  Association  of  American  universities.  [Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  1910]    93  p.    8**. 

This  report,  containhig  statements  of  present  praotioe  and  expressions  of  opinion  from  the 
membership  of  the  Association,  was  presented  to  its  twelfth  conferanoe  at  Charlottesville,  Va., 
November  1910. 

List  of  reterences  on  the  "combined  oonise":  p.  81-02. 

574.  Bryce,  James.    Specialisation  in  university  education.    Nature,  86:  401-403, 

May  18,  1911. 

575.  Chicago.    ITniversity.    How  much  time  is  and  how  much  should  be  devoted 

to  study?    University  of  Chicago  magazine,  3:  70-73,  December  1910.    chart. 

576.  Evans,  Percy  N.    The  place  of  research  in  undergraduate  schools.    Science, 

n.  s.  33:  40^-11,  March  17, 1911. 
Address  of  the  {Mosident  of  the  Indiana  academy  of  science,  November  25, 1910. 

577.  Foster,  William  T.    Administration  of  the  college  cuniculum.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Houghton  MiflSin  company  [1911]    xiv,  390  p.    8**. 

''His  boolc  is  equally  strong  on  the  critical  and  constructive  as  on  the  liistorical  side.  It  pre- 
sents an  admirable  statement  of  the  growth,  significance,  and  futore  problems  of  the  eteetir* 
system  and  of  the  allied  interests  of  the  college  curriculum."— Joseph  Jastrow:  Dial,  51: 250, 
October  1, 1911. 

"His  book  is  written  simply  and  vigorously  and  with  evident  stnoerity.  It  is  so  good  that 
one  feels  a  perhaps  irrational  disapiwintment  that  it  is  not  better  and  that  it  tadls  to  offer  a  thor- 
oughly satisfEkCtory  solution  of  the  problem  of  making  a  book  for  general  oonsumptkni  out  of  a 
Ph.  D.  dissertation.  Judged  as  the  former,  it  does  not  seem  to  hang  together  property,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  definite  argument  for  scientific  marking,  it  hardly  seems  to  get  anywhero.'*— 
F.  P.  Keppel:  Educational  review,  42: 414,  November  1911. 

"This  is  a  valuable  work  and  no  college  administrator  can  afford  to  be  without  it."— Literary 
digest,  42: 1206,  June  17, 1911. 

"An  important  contribution  to  the  educational  library."— Nation,  92: 472,  May  1911. 

578.  The  relation  between  college  studies  and  success  in  life.    Science,  n.  s. 

32:  701-7,  November  18, 1910. 

Discusses  the  value  of  the  choice  of  studies  in  promoting  success  in  life,  giving  results  secured 
from  an  investigation  of  a  grdup  of  graduates  of  Harvard  univeriity. 

579.  Qreene,  Evarts  Boutell.    The  elective  system  in  the  college  of  litoature  and 

arts.    Alumni   quarterly  (University  of   Illinois)  4: 12-20,  January  1910. 
table. 

580.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard.    Individualism  in  the  choice  of  studies.    Univenity 

of  Chicago  magazine,  3: 169-82,  March  1911. 
Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Seventy-eighth  convocation  of  the  university,  March  21, 1911. 

581.  Keppely  Frederick  P.    The  occupations  of  college  graduates  as  influenced  by 

the  undergraduate  coiuse.    Educational  review,  40:  433-39,  December  1910. 

582.  MacDonald,  WUliam.    The  interest  of  the  pubUc  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Educational  review,  41:  60-70,  January  1911. 

Part  of  an  address  given  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  association  of  colleges  and 
piBparatory  schools,  held  at  Harvard  university,  October  14, 1910. 
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583.  KadauTin,  Richard  C.    The  outlook  for  reeearch;  an  address  delivered  at  Clark 

university  Founder's  day.  February  1,  1911.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Clark  uni- 
versity press,  1911.  11  p.  8".  (Clark  university  library.  Publications,  vol. 
2,  no.  7) 

584.  Mayer,  Alfred  O.    Our  universitieB  and  research.    Science,  n.  s.  32:  267-60, 

August  26,  1910. 

585.  Mitohell,  Henry  B.    A  new  system  of  honor  counee  in  Columbia.    Educa- 

tional review,  40:  217-28,  October  1910. 

586.  Wallace,  D.  D.    How  far  students  in  a  small  college  may  be  trusted  with  the 

elective  system.    Southern  school  news,  2: 10-12,  November  1910. 

Special  Sabjects 

587.  American  psychological  association.    Committee  on  the  teaching  of  psy- 

chology. Report  .  .  .  presented  to  the  Association  December  29,  1909. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Review  publishing  company  [1910] 
93  p.    4**.    (Psychological  monographs,    vol.  XII,  no.  4) 

588.  Blayney,  Thomas  L.    The  modem  languages  as  cultural  college  disciplines. 

Educational  review,  41:  478-88,  May  1911. 

Substance  of  an  address  before  the  Modem  language  associatfon  of  America  (Central  divislan), 
St.  Lonis,  December  30, 1910. 

589.  Brskine,  John.    English  in  the  college  course.    Educational  review,  40:  340-47, 

November  1910. 

590.  Foster,  Herbert  Darling.    How  to  use  a  syllabus  in  college.    History  teacher's 

magazine,  2:  9^102,  January  1911. 

591.  Foster,  William  T.    The  spelling  of  college  students.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  2:  211-15,  April  1911. 

592.  Franklin,  WUliam  S.    Physics  from  the  college  point  of  view.    Educational 

review,  41:  82-89,  January  1911. 

Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland,  at  Lehigh  university,  November  36, 1010. 

593.  Hawkes,  Herberts.    Mathematics  in  the  college  course.    Educational  review, 

40: 145-56,  September  1910. 

594.  Hayes,  Carlton  H.    History  in  the  college  course.    Educational  review,  41: 

217-31,  March  1911. 

595.  Howard,  Oeorge  Elliott.    What  courses  in  sociology,  pure  or  applied,  should 

be  included  in  college  departments  of  household  science?    Journal  of  home 
economics,  3:  33-43,  February  1911. 
Suggested  courses. 

596.  Kirtland,  John  C.    The  reconstruction  of  the  Latin  course.    Educational 

review,  40:  440-54,  December  1910. 

An  address  at  the  conference  on  the  study  and  t/eaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Dartmouth  college, 
May  20, 1910. 

597.  Montasrue,    'V^lliam   P.    Philosophy   in   the   college   course.    Educational 

review,  40:  488-98,  December  1910. 

598.  Mussey,  Henry  K.    Economics  in  the  college  course.    Educational  review, 

40:  239-49,  October  1910. 

599.  Scott,  Frank  W.    College  training  for  journalism.    Independent,  69: 814-17, 

October  13, 1910. 

600.  Snow,T.  O.    How  to  save  Greek  and  other  paradoxes  of  Oxford  reform.    Oxford, 

B.  H.  Blackwell,  1910.    86  p.    12°. 

"Mr.  Snow's  plan  for  encouraging  Greek  is  to  demand  a  great  deal  more  reading  of  the  texts 
and  hardly  any  grammar  and  composition.    ...    He  desires  to  open  the  university  to  classes 
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that  have  hitherto  been  exclu<led,  and  be  throws  OTertXMid  with  a  flue  aoocn  the  snobblib  1 

80  widespread  in  England,  that  the  two  gzeat  tmivenities  exist  primarily  in  order  to  provide  a 

'class-stamp '. "— Evenfaig  post,  New  York,  Kay  10, 1010. 

601.  StevenBon,   John   J.    Claasics   and    the   college   coune.    Popular  adence 

monthly,  77:  554-60,  December  1910. 

602.  others,  WiUiain  A.    The  teaching  of  diemistry  in  American  agricuUiinJ 

colleges.    Science,  n.  b.  32:  849-55,  December  6,  1910. 

603.  ^tmer,  laghtner.    Courses  in  psychology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvuiia. 

Psychological  clinic,  4:  245-73,  February  15,  1911.    illus. 

604.  Woodworth,  B.  S.    Psychology  in  the  college  course.    Educational  review, 

41:499-506,  May  1911. 

DBORBBS 

605.  Ayres,  Hairy  M.    The  degree  of  master  of  arts.    Educational  review,  41: 161-< 

69,  February  1911. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT 
LEGISLATION.    LAWS 

ARIZONA 

606.  Bolton,  T.  L.    The  schools  in  the  new  constitution.    Arizona  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 1: 113-15,  December  1910. 

ILLINOIS 

607.  Bagley,  William  C.    The  Illinois  educational  commission.    School  review, 

18:  667-73,  December  1910. 
606.  Illinois   educational   commimrion.    Report   to   the   forty-seventh    Genend 
assembly  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  1911.    Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  state  journal 
CO.,  stete  printers,  1911.     126  p.    8**. 

NEW  JSRSET 

609.  [New  Jersey  educational  bill,  1911]    Journal  of  education,  73:  556-57,  May  18, 

1911;  American  primary  teacher,  29:  397-99,  June  1911. 

610.  New  Jersey.    Legislature.    Senate.    Report  of  Senate  committee  to  inves- 

tigate the  methods  and  practices,  expenses  and  disbursements  of  the  public 
schools,  March  1911.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  MacCrellish  A  Quigley,  state  printers, 
1911.    67  p.    8**. 

omo 

611.  Simkins,  J.  D.    Compulsory  school    laws.    Ohio  educational   monthly,  59: 

335-41,  July  1910. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

612.  Old  and  new  [Pennsylvania]  school  codes  in  contrMt.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  59: 253-59,  December  1910. 

613.  A  school  law  for  Pitt^uigh  only.    Pittsbur]^  school  bulletin,  4: 15-16,  Marc4i 

1911. 

TEXAS 

614.  Texas  state  teachers'  association.    ExecutiTe  committee.    The  needs  of 

the  schools  of  Texas.    Texas  school  magazine,  13:  8-9,  February  1911. 
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WEST  VIROmiA 

615.  Marsh,  J.  F.    School  legislation  by  the  present  legslature.    West  Viiginia 

school  journal,  39: 9-10,  March  1911. 

616.  [West  Virginia]    Important  school  legislation.    West  Virginia  school  journal, 

39:  t^l2,  April  1911. 

WISCONSOI 

617.  [Wisconsin]    Progress  of  educational  legislation.    Wisconsin  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 43: 80-81, 110-12,  158-60,  March,  April,  June  1911. 

BSLOIUM 

618.  Belgium.    Laws,  statutes,  etc.    Les  lois  oiganiques  de  Tenseignement  pri- 

maire  depuis  1830  .  .  .  •  Bruxelles,  Action  catholique,  1911.    101  p.    12^. 
Conftfranoe  donn^  it  la  LIgoe  InxembourseoiBe  dee  ^tudiants  de  PUniversit^  de  LonvaiD. 

FRANCE 

619.  €k»bron,  Louis.    Legislation  et  jurisprudence  de  Tenseignement  public  et  de 

I'enseignement  priv6  en  France  et  en  Alg^rie.  Enseignement  primaire.  3. 
6d.  revue  et  mise  au  coiirant  jusqu'au  31  juillet  1906.  Paris,  L.  Larose  &  L. 
Tenin,  1911.    viii,  612  p.    8**. 

ADMINISTRATION,    a  Supenrision  and  Organization 

620.  Baltimore.    Oommission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  edueation  in 

the  publle  schools.  Report.  Washington,  (jovemment  printing  office,  1911. 
112  p.    8**.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  4) 

621.  EUot,  Charles  W.    A  good  city  school  organization.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  59: 174-80,  October  1910. 
6S2.  Hanus,  Paul  H.    Functions  of  a  state  board  [of  education]  in  shaping  educa- 
tional policies.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  59: 309-11,  January  1911. 

623.  Jessup,  Walter  A.    The  social  factors  affecting  special  supervision  in  the  pub- 

lic schools  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  New  York,  Teachers  collie,  Columbia 
university,  1911.  vii,  123  p.  8**.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university. 
Contributions  to  education,  no.  43) 

Bibliography:  p.  120-23. 

"  A  monograph  recording  the  outcome  of  a  timely  investigation  of  the  problem  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  special  snl^ta  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  The  inquiry  is  confined  withhi  tiw 
following  limits:  (a)  to  find  sanctions  back  of  the  demand  for  the  introduction  of  these  subjects 
most  commonly  thought  of  in  connection  with  special  teaching  or  supervision,  namely,  music, 
drawing,  manual  training,  domestic  soience,  jkbsprieal education,  sewing  and  penmanship;  (b)  to 
ascertain  if  possible  whether  the  demand  for  these  subjects  oame  from  withbi  the  school  itself 
or  whether  it  came  from  the  school  group  outside;  (c)  to  point  out  certain  typical  ways  in  which 
the  new  subject  matter  became  a  part  of  the  curriculum;  (d)  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  tradi- 
tkms  of  the  school  on  the  interpretation  of  the  new  subject  matter;  (e)  to  determine  certahi 
quantitative  aspects  of  the  problem  including  the  distribution  of  specialists,  for  subiJect,  location, 
salary,  sex  and  method."— Book  review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  December  1911. 

624.  Patten,  Simon  N.    An  economic  measure  of  school  efficiency.    Educational 

review,  41: 467-77,  May  1911. 

625.  Bdhaeffer,  Natban  C.    Oistribution  of  state  money.    Pennaylvania  school 

journal,  59:  444-46,  March  19X1. 

636.  School  boards  in  cities.    P^insylvuua  school  journal,  59: 180hr81,  October  1910. 
8tatiatical,rigardingoiieular  latter  addressed  to  92  superintendents  of  elty  schools. 

627.  Stoddart,   J.   J.    The   outlook   for   educational   administration.    American 
school  board  journal,  41:  8-4,  28,  August  1910. 
13012"— 14 5 
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628.  Strayer,  Oeorge  Drayton,  ed.    Studies  in  educational  administration.    New 

York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1910.  69  p.  8**.  (Teach- 
ers college  record,  vol.  II,  no.  5) 

Contents.— Introductory  note,  O.  D.  Strayer.— The  Ia3rman  in  school  administration,  F.  L. 
Wiley.— Teachers*  compulsory  insurance,  W.  C.  Prosser.— State  and  loeal  taxation  for  public 
schools,  C.  8.  Meek.— School  administration  and  supervision  in  Connecticut,  A.  C.  Wibon. 

629.  Winner,  Harry.    Sufficient  revenue  for  city  schools.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  59:  370-72,  February  1911. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  OVIIGB 

630.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    Education  and  state  rights.    Survey,  25:  725-27,  Feb- 

ruary 1911. 

631.  Brown,  Blmer  BUtfworth.    A  message  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

education.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press  [1910]    87-91  p.    8°. 
Reprinted  from  National  education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910. 
Also  in  Independent,  69: 229-33,  August  4, 1910. 

632.  Debate  in  the  House  of  representatives  on  the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 

education.    Eklucational  review,  41: 170-92,  February  1911. 

633.  Edwards,  Glen.    The  fight  for  the  Bureau  of  education.    Journal  of  education, 

73:  311-14,  March  23, 1911. 

ORADINO  OF  TEACHERS 

634.  Blliott,  Edward  C.    Outline  of  tentative  scheme  for  the  measurement  of 

teaching  efficiency;  presented  to  the  second  annual  state  convention  of  [Wis- 
consin] city  superintendents,  October  7  and  8,  1910.  Madison,  Wis.,  Demo- 
crat printing  company,  state  printer,  1910.    4  p.    8®. 

635.  Harman,  Arthur  F.    Standardizing  results  of  teaching.    American  school 

board  journal,  41:  3-4,  28-29,  October  1910. 

636.  Rafter,  Augustine  L.    Merit  system  of  rating  and  re-rating  teachers  in  the 

city  of  Boston.    Educational  review,  40: 193-200,  September  1910. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PENSIONS 

637.  Best,  Lyman  A.    Teachers'  retirement  funds.    Pittsburgh  school  bulletin, 

4: 4-23,  January  1911. 
Laws,  in  six  States  and  thirty  cities  of  the  United  States,    p.  [20-21] 

638.  Borden,  J.  B.    The  problem  of  teachers'  pensions  in  Wisconsin.    Wisconsin 

journal  of  education,  43:  35-37,  64-66,  February,  March  1911. 

639.  Herriok,  Cheesman  A.    Teachers'  retirement  funds.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  59:  305-8,  January  1911. 

640.  Hope,  Lucille.    Why  school  teachers  are  poor.    Popular  educator,  28:  459-61, 

May  1911. 
Ezpeoditures  of  teachers. 

641.  Jones,  B.  A.    A  state  wide  pension  system.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  59: 

317-24,  July  1910. 

642.  New  York  (City)  Commission  on  teachers'  salaries.    Report  to  the  Board 

of  estimate  and  apportionment  .  .  .  October  17,  1910.  [New  York,  M.  B. 
Brown  printing  and  binding  co.,  1910]    143  p.    8^. 

643.  Teachers'  pension  laws  in  the  United  States  and  Burope.    [Washington,  Qovem- 

ment  printing  office,  1911]    53  p.    8^.    (6lBt  Cong.,  3d  sess.    Senate.    Doc. 


Data  presented  by  Senator  Oallliif  er.    Ordered  to  be  printed  February  17, 1911 . 
644.  [Wisconsin]   Teachers*  pensions  a  reality  in  Wisconsin  .  .  .    The  law  in  full. 
Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  43: 160-64,  June  1911. 
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8CHOOL  RBCORDS  AND  REPORTS.    EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

645.  Cook,  Henry  B.  M.    The  standardization  of  school  statistics.    American  school 

board  journal,  41:  3-4,  18,  September  1910. 

646.  Falkner,  Boland  P.    Some  recent  developments  of  school  statistics.    American 

statistical  association.  Quarterly  publications,  12:  566-87,  June  1911.  tables, 
diagr. 

647.  Haney,  John  D.    Registration  of  city  school  children;  a  consideration  of  the 

subject  of  the  city  school  census.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1910.  155  p.  illus.  8**.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity.   Contributions  to  education,  no.  30) 

648.  XTpdegraff,  Harlan.    Uniform  accounting  and  financial  reports  in  public  school 

systems.    Journal  of  education,  72: 173-75,  September  1,  1910. 

SCHOOL-BOOK  QUESTION 

649.  Gillan,  S.  T.    Facts  concerning  schoolbooks;  a  square  deal  for  the  children. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  S.  Y.  Gillan  &  company  [1910]    31  p.    12^. 

650.  Kennedy,  J.  '^R^Imer.    The  text-book  in  reading.    School  exchange,  5:  26-33, 

October  1910. 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

651.  EggleBton,  J.  D^f  jr.    How  consolidation  of  schools  works  in  Virginia  .  .  . 

West  Virginia  school  journal,  39: 11-14,  21-24,  June,  July  1910. 

652.  Hanifan,  L.  J.    Some  objections  to  consolidation  answered.    West  Virginia 

educator,  5  :  2-6,  March  1911. 

ADMINISTRATION,    b.  Management  and  Discipline 

653.  Chancellor,   William  Eetabrook.    Class  teaching  and  management.    New 

York  and  London,  Harper  &  brothers,  1910.    xi,  342  p.    illus.    12**. 

An  exposition  of  the  three  standard  fonns  of  class  teaching,  in  respect  both  to  Instraction  and  to 
discipline. 

654.  Miere,  Henry  *A.    The  relations  between  teachers  and  their  pupils.    Popular 

science  monthly,  77 :  489-509,  November  1910. 

Address  to  the  Educational  science  section  of  the  British  association  for  the  advance  of  science, 
Sheffield,  1910. 

655.  Salisbury,   Albert.    School   management;  a  text-book   for  county  training 

schools  and  normal  schools.  Chicago,  Kow,  Peterson  &  company  [1911] 
196  p.    12°. 

CLASSmCATION  AND  ORADINO 

656.  Hartwell,  ChaxleB  S.    The  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils.    Educational 

review,  40:  375-86,  November  1910. 
A  pi^r  read  before  the  Sui>erintendents  at  a  round  table  hi  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  2, 1910. 

657.  Johnson,  Franklin  W.    A  comparative  study  of  the  grades  of  pupils  from  differ- 

ent elementary  schools  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  in  high  school.  Ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  11:  63-78,  October  1910. 

"This  study  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  testhig  the  efficiency  of  the  Univenity  elemen- 
tary scl^l  on  basis  of  the  grades  received  in  the  first  year  of  the  University  high  school.'' 

658.  Judd,  Charles  H.    On  the  comparison  of  grading  systems  in  high  schools  and 

colleges.    School  review,  18:  460-70,  September  1910. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  sohools,  Chicago, 
March  1910. 
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659.  Miller,  H.  L.    A  comparative  study  of  the  grades  of  the  pupils  from  the  different 

ward  schools  based  upon  the  first  year  in  high  school.  Elementary  school 
teacher,  11: 161-70,  December  1910. 

An  investigation  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  presenting  a 
statement  of  the  position  which  the  pupils  promoted  lh>m  the  differant  ward  schools  oocupisd 
in  the  high  school. 

660.  Sutton,  W.  S.    The  final  examination  as  a  test  of  the  results  of  teaching. 

Texas  school  magazine,  14  :  5-6,  Btfay  1911. 

661.  Thuet,  Bnuna.    The  purpose  and  value  of  ungraded  rooms.    School  and  home 

education,  30: 179-83,  January  1911. 

RETARDATION  Of  PUPILS 

[See  aim)  Backward  ehfldien.] 

662.  Bureau  of  municipal  research,  New  Toric.    How  many,  when  do,  why  do 

children  fail?  A  cooperative  study  as  to  means  of  reducing  non-promotioii 
and  undue  acceleration.    New  York,  1911.    16  p.    fold,    table.    8®. 

Contains  digest  and  tabulation  of  answers  from  seventy-six  dty  school  saperinteodents  to 
non-promotion  questionnaire. 

663.  Cheney,  Howell.    Measures  of  school  efiiciency.    [Hartford,  1911]    13  p.    8^. 

(Connecticut  school  document,  no.  2 — 1911.) 
Presents  methods  of  gauging  the  rate  of  promotion,  retardation,  and  elimination. 

664.  Cameron,  Norman  C.    Relation  of  retardation  to  attendance.    Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  59: 127-31,  September  1910. 

665.  Dwyer,  Bose  M.    Some  neglected  children  in  our  pubUc  schools.    Educa^ 

tional  foundations,  22: 193-205,  322-35,  December  1910,  January  1911. 

666.  Keyea,  Charles  H.    Progress  through  the  grades  of  city  schools;  a  study  of 

acceleration  and  arrest  .  .  .  New  York,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity, 1911.  79  p.  8®.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contribu- 
tions to  education,  no.  42) 

Bibliography:  p.  75-79. 

"A  study  whose  purpose  is  to  inquire  into  the  quantity,  place  and  causes  of  acceleration  and 
arrest  in  the  passage  thru  the  grades,  and  to  determine  some  of  the  &ctors  that  facilitate  or 
hamper  progress.'*— Book  review  digest,  ▼.  7,  no.  12,  December  191 1 .    • 

667.  Lurton,  Freeman  B.    A  study  of  retardation  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  11: 457-64,  May  1911. 

The  results  of  two  separate  investigations  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minwwota  psy- 
chological conference  and  the  Associated  school  boards  of  Minnesota. 

668.  Neighboun,  Owen  J.    Retardation  in  the  schools  and  some  of  the  causes. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  11 :  119-35,  November  1910. 

The  results  of  a  careftil  study  of  the  first  eight  grades  in  the  schools  of  a  town  with  a  populatioo 
of  about  2,200. 

669.  Sheldon,  Winthrop  Dudley.    A  neglected  cause  of  retardation.    Educational 

review,  40: 121-31,  September  1910. 

The  lack  of  individual  attentioo  to  pupils  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  insufficient  number  off 
teachers. 

670.  Squire,  Carrie  B.    Our  responsibility  for  retardation.    Psychological  clinic, 

4:46-63,  April  15,  1910. 

statistical. 

In  Wisconsin  public  schools. 

671.  Strayer,  George  Drayton.    Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges,  a 

study  of  retardation  and  elimination.    Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1911.    144  p.    8**.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  educati9n.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  5) 
"List  of  references  on  retardation  and  elimination,''  p.  141-4. 

672.  Witmer,  Lightner.    What  is  meant  by  retardation.    Psychological  cKnic, 

4: 121-31,  October  15, 1910. 
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ATTBNDAIVCK.    TRUANCY 

673.  Ooodier,  F.  T.    Why  cfaildren  leave  high  Bchool  before  graduation.    School 

and  home  education,  30:  244-48,  February  1911. 

674.  Gulick,  Luther  H.     Why  250,000  children  quit  echool.     World's  work,  20: 

1328^-89,  August  1910. 

675.  Hall,  Bert.    Truancy:  A  few  caiises  and  a  few  cures.    Child-welfare  magazine, 

5: 167-71,  May  1911. 

676.  JohnBon,  George  B.    QuaHtatiye  elimination  from  high  schools.    School  re- 

view, 18:  680-94,  December  1910. 

677.  Lee,  Mary.    CauBes  for  the  decrea^  in  attendance  in  high  schools.    Ohio 

teacher,  31: 15-17,  August-September  1910. 

sslf-oovkrnmbut 

678.  Niichter,  Friedrieh.    Oiganisierung  der  schulleitung  auf  grundlage  der  selbst- 

verwaltimg.    Ansbach,  F.  Seybold,  1910.    139  p.    8**. 

679.  Frettyman,  O.  WHliam.    Self-government  in  the  musterschule  in  Frankfort 

am  Main.    Educational  review,  41  :  196-200,  February  1911. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE  AND  EQUIPMENT 

680.  Dresslar,  Fletcher  B.    American  schoolhouses.    Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1911.  xv,  133  p.  illus.  plates.  8°.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  edu- 
cation.   Bulletin,  1910,  no.  5) 

681.  MHIb,  Wilbur  T.    American  school  building  standards.    Columbus,  O.,  Frank- 

lin educational  publishing  company,  1910.    324  p.    illus.    12°, 

682.  Minnesota.    Department  of  public  instraction.    New  school  buildings. 

Plans  of  one-room  and  two-room  school  buildings  in  Minnesota,  prepared  by 
F.  E.  Halden,  architect,  Minneapolis,  under  the  direction  of  0.  G.  Schulz, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  [St.  Paul]  1910.  70  p.  incl.  illus., 
plans.    4®. 

683.  Modem  school  houses;  being  a  series  of  authoritative  articles  on  planning,  sani- 

tation, heating  and  ventilation,  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  .  .  .  C.  B.  J.  Snyder 
.  .  .  and  others;  to  which  is  added  more  than  145  pages  of  illustrations  of 
recently  constructed  school  houses.  New  York,  The  Swetland  publishing 
CO.  [1910]    vii,  61  p.    illus.    f**. 

"The  text  fonns  a  most  intelligent  discussion  of  principles  and  practice  which  the  reader  will 
find  exemplified  in  the  plates.  The  schools  shown^in  the  book  illustrate  very  well  the  tendenoy 
of  the  best  architects  to  make  our  schoolhouses  not  so  much  ornate  and  elaborate'in  design,  but 
refined  in  detail,  correct  in  proportion  and  style,  and  above  all  sanitary. ''— American  school  board 
journal,  September  1910,  p.  20. 

684.  Sturgis,  B.  CUpston.    Problems  in  school  building.    American  school  board 

journal,  42: 22-23,  39,  April  1911.    illus.    plans. 

685.  West  Virginia.    Department  of  free  Bchoola.    School  architecture,  con- 

taining articles  and  illustrations  on  school  grounds,  houses,  outbuildings, 
heating,  ventilafion,  school  decoration,  furniture,  and  fixtures.  Charleston 
[The  News-mail  co.]  1910.    104  p.    incl.  illus.    plans.    8°. 

''It  is  the  best  offldally-issued  book  on  school  architecture  that  has  come  to  our  notice."— 
Journal  of  education,  October  13, 1910,  p.  360. 

SCHOOL  SAIflTATION 

686.  McOown,  W.  E.    Report  on  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition  of  a  public 

school  building.    Pedagogical  seminary,  17 :  480-90,  December  1910. 
Reprinted. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

687.  Axnerioan  school  hygiene  association.    Proceedings  of  the  fifth  congiesB, 

New  York  City,  February  2,  3,  and  4,  1911.  Springfield,  Maas.,  Ammean 
physical  education  review,  1911.  188  p.  8**.  (Thomas  A.  Storey,  eecretary- 
treaeurer,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

Contains:  1.  C.  W.  Eliot:  School  instruction  in  sex-hygiene,  p.  22-26.  2.  W.  A.  Stecher.  An 
inquiry  into  the  problem  of  desks  for  school  children,  p.  33-39.  3.  A.  T.  Cabot:  School  inspection 
in  small  towns,  p.  4(M3.  4.  S.  W.  Newmayer.  Evidences  that  the  school  nurse  pays,  p.  44-^1. 
5.  Helen  Macmurchy:  How  to  find  the  feeble-minded  chUd,  p.  73-81.  6.  M.  F.  RaveneL*  The 
formations  and  functions  of  hygiene  committees  for  universities,  p.  88-97.  7.  L.  H.  Gulick:  What 
our  city  schools  are  doing  for  the  health  of  our  children,  p.  120-25.  8.  L.  A.  Best:  Proper  sanita- 
tion of  thesohoolroom,  p.  126-41.  9.  J.J.Cronin:  Status  ofmedicalhispecticm  In  the  United  States, 
p.  144-48.  10.  T.  A.  Storey:  Individual  instruction  in  personal  hygiene,  p.  149-^.  11.  F.  L 
Cooper:  Schoolhouses  and  the  law,  p.  163-77.  12.  J.  W.  Brannan:  Open-air  schools  in  the  United 
States,  p.  177-81.  13.  E.  M.  Goldsmith:  The  place  of  the  crippled  child  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, p.  181-86. 

688.  International  congress  on  school  hygiene.    3d,  Paris,  1910.    [Proceedings] 

Paris,  A.  Maloine,  1910.    3  v.    illus.    8"*. 

At  head  of  title:  Paris  2-7  aoftt  1910. 

Contains  bibliographies. 

Contents.— L  Rapports.— n.  R^sumfe  de  rapports  et  de  communications.— m.  Comple 
rendu.    Communications. 

Contains:  I.  1.  Marthi  Chotxen:  Sexuelle  erziehung,  p.  20-30.  2.  Francis  Fremantle:  The  or- 
ganisation of  medical  inspection  in  rural  schools,  p.  159-67.  3.  T.  F.  Harrington:  The  sapariii- 
tendenceof  infected  children  when  out  of  school  and  the  conditions  of  their  readmission  to  school, 
p.  272-82.  4.  T.  B.  Dalliet:  Open  air  schools  and  the  children  who  should  benefit  from  them,  p. 
310-15.  5.  R.  T.  Williamson:  The  examination  of  the  physical  capacity  of  candidates  for  tlie 
teaching  profession,  p.  351-^.  6.  A.  B.  Broadbent:  Teaching  of  infant  rearing  to  mistresses  and 
pupils,  p.  406-12.  7.  Mme.  Moll- Weiss:  L'enseignement  meager  dans  les  ^coles,  p.  450-412.  8. 
Dr.  Kemsies:  Aufstellung  und  eimichtung  von  normalstundenpl&nen  f Or  die  verschied^ien  altei»> 
stufen  der  schOler,  p.  477-02.  9.  P.  Mendousse:  L'inattention:  see  causes,  see  remMes.  Hoyens 
de  la  combattre,  des  droonstances  qui  la  favorisent  dans  les  plans  d'^tndes  et  les  m^thodesd'en- 
seignement,  p.  494-502.  10.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth:  The  doctor  and  teacher  and  their  ooUaboratloii 
in  schools  for  the  mentally-defective,  p.  569-74. 

689.  Baur,  Dr.    [The  hygiene  of  mental  work  in  pupils  and  teachere]    Interna- 

tionales archiv  fflr  schulhygiene,  7:  93-120,  January  1911. 

690.  Dearhom,  George  V.  N,    Certain  physiologic  aspects  of  school  hygiene.    Edu- 

cation, 31:  35-43,  September  1910. 

691.  Ficker,  M.    Fortschritte  der  schulhygiene,  nach  den  vorfOhrungen  auf  der 

deutschen  unterrichtsausstellung  zu  BrOssel  1910.  Charlottenbuig,  P.  J. 
Mtiller,  1910.    68  p.    8*^. 

692.  Heaton,  Bthel  M.    Some  observations  on  school  hygiene  in  Germany.    School 

hygiene  (London)  2: 192-202,  April  1911. 

693.  Hoag,  Bmeat  Bryant.    The  health  index  of  children.    San  Francisco,  Whita- 

ker  A  Ray  Wiggin  co.,  1910.    188  p.    illus.    12^. 

In  this  n\anual.  Dr.  Hoag^  who  is  medical  director  of  the  Berkeley,  California,  schools,  gives  to 
teachers  and  parents,  in  clear,  untechnical  language,  a  series  of  suggestions. for  the  superviskm  ol 
health  conditions  of  school  chfldren.    A  chapter  on  the  Health  of  the  teacher  is  inchidied. 

694.  Muddeyy  H.  C.    The  physical  care  of  school  children.    Ohio  educational 

monthly,  59:  327-33,  July  1910. 

695.  Smedley,  Bmily  Cope.    Possibilities  of  applied  hygiene  in  our  secondary 

schools.    Mind  and  body,  17:  338-42,  January  1911.    chart. 

lABDICAL  mSPBCTION  Of  SCHOOLS 

696.  Olottdman,  H.  H.    Medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools.    Oklahoma  school 

herald,  19: 14-16,  May  1911. 

697.  Dufeately  Louia.    Guide  pratique  du  mMecin-inspecteur  des  ^oles.    Paris, 

O.  Doin  et  fils,  1910.    226  p.    illus.    diagrs.    12*^. 
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688.  Kelynack,  TheophiLtLi  N.,  ed.    Medical  examination  of  schools  and  scholars. 
London,  P.  S.  King  and  son,  1910.    xvi,  434  p.    8°. 

Coociaely  and  oonveiiieDUy  presents  the  experience  and  views  of  no  less  than  thirty-«iz  expert 
contributors,  representing  the  British  Empire,  America,  and  the  progressive  coontries  of  Europe. 
Includes  chapters  on  Medical  examination  of  schools  and  scholars  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  Luther  H.  Oulick  and  Leonard  P.  Ayies,  and  on  Physical  education  in  American  unlvenitfes, 
by  R.  Tait  McKenxie. 

699.  Blxnalie,  Beginald  Cheyne.    Minor  deformities  of  adolescence  in  relation  to 

school  inspection.    School    hygiene  (London)   1:  616-30,   November    1910. 
illus. 

700.  Hoffman,  Frederick  L.    Medical  and  physical  examination  of  school  children. 

American   statistical   association.    .Quarterly  publications,  12: 558-65,  June 
1911. 

FBBDINO  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDRSN 

701.  Armstrong,    James   E.    The   high    school    lunch   room.    Educational   bi- 

monthly, 5: 154-58,  December  1910. 

702.  Lage,  Katherine. '  A  lunch  room  for  working  girls,  in  which  simple  instruction 

is  given.    Journal  of  home  economics,  2:  525-29,  November  1910. 
Manhattan  trade  school  for  girls. 

703.  Hyde,  Carrie  BelL    School  lunches.    Southern  school  news,  2:  7-10,  May 

1911. 

704.  Johnson,    Mrs,  O.  T.    Underfed  children  in  the  public  schools.    Missouri 

school  journal,  27:  338-42,  August  1910. 

705.  Smedley,  Bmma.    Report  on  the  lunch  room  of  the  William  Penn  high  school. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  3:  74-78,  February  1911. 

SPBCIilL  SUBJECTS 
Sclissl  Nurse 

706.  •^Aiffiiift.Ti^    Margaret.  'School   nursing  in    England.    American   journal   of 

nursing,  11 :  459-64,  March  1911. 

TeeOi 

707.  Ebersole,  W.  O.    A  school  "educational  campaign"  for  oral  hygiene.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  41: 18,  32,  34-35,  38,  November  1910.    illus. 

The  work  with  the  Cleveland,  O.,  Marion  school  exi>erimental  class,  40  boys  and  girls,  in 
teachbig  the  "use  and  care  of  the  mouth."   p.  34-35. 

708.  Oallie,  D.  M.    The  time,  the  place,  and  the  work.    Dental  review,  25:563-74, 

June  1911. 
List  of  cities  giving  attention^to  school  children's  teeth,    p.  566. 
Results  of  a  questionnaire. 

709.  Beavis,  W.  C.    Dental  examination  of  school  children.    Elementary  school 

teacher,  11:  90-98,  October  1910. 
Bibliography:  p.  96. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS 

710.  Abelow,  Samuel  P.    Open-air  schools.    School  work,  9:  69-72,  June  1911. 

711.  Cecohizii,  Cateiina.    La  scuola  all'  aperto  come  arma  preventiva  contro  la 

tubercolofli.    RivistJi  pedagogica,  2:  664-76,  July  1910. 

712.  Dew,  Louise  E.    Open-air  schools  for  abnormal  children.    World  to-day, 

20:  567-64,  May  1911. 
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713.  tOngtHejf  Sherman  C,  ed.    Open-Air  cniaulen;  a  report  of  the  Elizabeth 

KcCormick  open-air  school,  toge&ier  with  a  general  account  of  open-air  ediool 
work  in  Chicago  and  a  chapter  on  school  ventilation.  Chicago,  HI.,  United 
charitiea  of  Chicago  [1910]    107  p.    illus.    8^ 

714.  Ware,  Alma  OKrer.    The  Idndeigarten  ont-of-doon.    Kindefgarten  review, 

21:566-^,  May  1911. 

715.  Watt,  William  B.    Open  air.    Chicago,  Little  chronicle  company,  1910.    282  p. 

illiw.    8^. 

''It  shows  how  discipUzie,  liistnictlim,  and  groirth  nfty  be  helped  ItoooteioB 

the  sUrtUnc  troths  rtcanUag  wwrgistid  mir,  vtd  how  the  haoMo  body  takes  pover  firom  opoi 
mir/'— Jooniftl  of  edontkm,  Febnnry  16, 1911,  p.  IffX 

716.  li^IUama,  Balph  P.    Open-air  recovery  school  at  Whiteley  Wood,  1910.    School 

hygiene  (London),  2:  337-42,  June  1911.    illiiB. 
From  B^port  of  the  BheiBdd  edncatioo  oommfttee. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS 

717.  Kelleher,  8.  0.    School  and  home  gardening.    Manila,  Bureau  of  printiDg, 

1910.  45  p.  illus.  8^.  (Philippine  Islands.  Bureau  of  education.  Bul- 
letin no.  31,  1910) 

A  nHDiml  for  the  use  of  teachers  hi  the  Phflippines,  prescribing  ooarses  for  the  eisnantary 
schools  and  sfrteg  detailed  instmetloDS  for  the  preparation,  ph^pthig,  and  ove  of  the  aohooi 
garden. 

718.  Livermore,  Henrietta  J.    School  gardens,  report  of  the  Fairview  garden 

association,  Yonkers,  N .  Y.  New  York  city,  Russell  Sage  foundation.  Depart- 
ment of  child  hygiene,  1910.    31  p.    fllus.    8**. 

719.  KaeCaughey,  Vaughn.    School  gardens  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Southern 

workman,  39: 377-82,  July  1910. 

720.  XTlmer,  L.  J.    Home  and  school  gardening.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  59: 

136-39,  September  1910. 

PLATOROXJNDS,  PAfiKS»  STC. 

^  721.  Flaygiround  aasooiation  of  Amerioa.  Program  and  proceedings  of  the  fourth 
annual  playground  congress,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  7-11, 1910.  Playground, 
4:  June  1910-March  1911.  (H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contafais:  1.  (Program,  officers,  oommittees,  eto.Jp.  77-103.  2.  Report  of  committee  on  recrea- 
tfon  boildfaigs  for  large  and  small  oommmiities,  p.  126-35.  3.  Report  of  the  committee  on  story- 
tellhig,  p.  16(^1.  4.  Report  of  the  committee  on  aottvitJes  for  girls,  p.  100-904.  5.  Report  of 
the  committee  on  athletics  for  boys,  p.  204-17.  6.  Joseph  Lee:  Smiday  play,  p.  221-32.  7.  Jdhr 
CoUier:  Movfaig  pictwes,  their  fonctimi  and  proper  regalstJon,  p.  232-40.  8.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Israds: 
The  dance  problem,  p.  241-50.  0.  L.  H.  Oolick:  The  place  and  limitations  of  goremment  with 
reference  to  recreation,  p.  253-58.  10.  Report  of  committee  on  organization  and  adminlstratioo 
of  a  playground,  p.  250-70.  11.  Report  of  committee  on  equipment,  p.  270-84.  12.  R.  C.  Cabot: 
The  soul  of  play,  p.  285-02.  13.  O.  W.  Knox:  Recreation  and  the  hi^er  life,  p.  2B9-06.  14. 
L.  H.  Oulick:  Study— promote— advertise,  p.  297-301.  15.  O.  J.  Fisher:  The  Young  men'k 
Christian  association  and  the  playground  ihovement,  p.  305-7.  18.  Report  of  committee  on 
festtrals,  p.  872-82.    17.  E.  E.  Brown:  Some  uses  of  pnbUo  school  houses,  p.3ga^l03. 

722.  Oolombua,  Ohio.  Public  recreation  oommiasion.   Official  handbook.    Play- 

grounds, vacation  schools,  and  recreation  centers.    Parti.    [1911]    30 p.    16^. 

723.  McLeaiii  Franda  H.    The  small  city  recreation  problem.    Playgroimd,  4: 

331-37,  January  1911.    illus. 

724.  Taylor,  Graham  Romey^.    The  Rochester  play  congress.    Playground,  4: 

149-(^,  August  1910.    illuB. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAININO 

725.  CoBgrds  international  de  P^ducation  physique  de  la  Jeuneeae.    3d, 

Bruflsels.    Proces- verbal,  1910.    69  p.    8**. 

726.  Fuldy  Leonhard  Felix.    Physical  education  for  eecondary  school  girls.    Ameri- 

can physical  education  review,  15:  32-35,  January  1910. 

727.  Hall,    O.    Stanley.    Physical  training.    Pedagogical  seminary,   17:490-96, 

December  1910. 

728.  McXinBtry,  Helen  H.    Administration  of  physical  education  of  girls  and 

women.    American  ph3rsical  education  review,  16:  364-70,  June  1911. 

729.  Mullinson,  George  B.    Physical  education,  its  relation  to  medicine.    ^Gnd 

and  body,  18: 105-10,  May  1911. 

730.  Peterson,  B.  A.    Physical  education  in  social  settlements.    Mind  and  body, 

18: 145-54,  June  1911. 

PubUc  Schools 

731.  BrotTne,  Tom.    The  administration  of  physical  training  in  public  high  schools. 

American  physical  education  review,  16:  380-90,  June  1911. 

732.  Maurer,  A.  H.    Football  in  the  high  school.    Educational  review,  40: 132-37, 

September  1910. 

733.  Norris,  Julia  A.    A  graded  course  in  schoolroom  gymnastics.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  11:105-18,  186-204,  341-59,  485-95,  505-16,  November,  De- 
cember 1910;  March,  May,  June  1911. 

734.  Warden,  Bandall  D.    The  administration  of  physical  education  in  the  public 

elementary  schools.    American  physical  education  review,  16: 391-401,  June 
1911.    charts. 

735.  Schoolboy  athletics  and  outdoor  sports.    School  exchange,  5:  454-63, 

June  1911. 

STUDENT  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS 

736.  Burton,  Marion  Le  Boy.    The  student's  place  in  the  college.    American  edu- 

cational review,  32:  85-88,  November  1910. 

737.  Carr,  Frederick  Whitslar.    Student  life  in  the  small  college  and  the  univer- 

sity.   UniverBity  of  Chicago  magazine,  3:  241-44,  April  1911. 

738.  Cloyd,  David  E.    Student  organizations  in  city  high  schools.    Education, 

31: 17-20,  September  1910. 

739.  Fiake,  G.  Walter.    Student  self-goyemment  in  colleges.    Religious  education, 

5:307-15,  October  1910. 

740.  Heald,  B.  T.    The  finances  of  a  student  association.    Intercollegian,  33: 147- 

51,  March  1911. 

741.  Hughes,  Bichard  C.    The  importance  of  keeping  the  student  in  touch  with  his 

own  church.    Religious  education,  6:  227-34,  June  1911. 

742.  Meylan,  George  L.    The  effects  of  smoking  on  c611^e  students.    Popular 

science  monthly,  77: 170-7,  August  1910. 

743.  Banok,  Clayton  H.    Self  help  among  collie  students.    Education,  31:  444- 

48,  March  1911. 

744.  Schulze,  Friedrich  K.  and  Ssymank,  Paul.    Das  deutsche  studententum  von 

den  Ultesten  zeiten  bis  zur  gegenwart.    Leipzig,  R.  VoigtUuider,  1910.    xxiv, 
487  p.    8°. 

This  history  of  university  student  life  in  Germany  is  dedicated  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Berlin  on 
theoocasionof itsoentennial festival,  1910.  Part  1,  covering  the  po-iod  1350-1750, is  by  Dr.  Schulxe; 
Part  2, 1750  to  the  present,  is  by  Dr.  Ssymank. 
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745.  Stamper,  Ahra  W.    Financkd  Mlministntioii  of  etudent  oi^iiizatioDs  in  sec- 

ondary schools.    School  review,  19:  25-33,  Janiiar>'  1911. 

746.  niwing,  diAilas  F.    Letter  from  a  &ther  to  his  eon  entering  college.    Inde- 

pendent, 09:  741-45,  October  6,  I9I0. 

COLLEGE  FRATERJirriKS 

747.  Faanee,  WQUain  H.  P.    Relations  of  £Acalties  and  fiatemitieB.    Am^can 

college,  2:  373-77,  August  1910. 

748.  FoxBjth,  C.  H.    Comparison  between  faat^nity  and  non-fraternity  expenses 

at  the  Univeraity  of  Illinois.    Science,  n.  s.  32:  911-13,  December  23,  1910. 

mOH  SCHOOL  ntATEBHITIBS 

749.  Wettrick,  8.  J.    Courto  and  the  hi^  school  fraternities.    Worid  to-day,  19: 

1337-42,  December  1910. 

EDUCATION— SPECIAL  FORMS,  RELATIONS,  AND 
APPLICATIONS 

L  FORMS 

SSLF-KDUCATIOH 

[Set  Edocatlon  exUnMon.] 
PEIVATB  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

750.  Manny,  Frank  A.    Boarding  schools.    In  A  cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by 

Paul  Monroe.     Vol.  1.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1911.    p.  405-9. 
Roferencos:  p.  409-9. 

IL  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  AND  80CIBTT.    CmZBNSHIP 

751.  Beaupin,  B.    L*<klucation  sociale  et  lee  cerclee  d'^tudes.    [2d  ed.]    Paris, 

Bloud  et  cie,  1911.    249  p.    12^ 
A  diflcoMian  of  the  work  of  study  circles  among  the  Catholics  of  Franoe.  * 

752.  Dearmer,  Percy.    The  training  of  children  in  social  service.     Kindergarten- 

primary  magazine,  23  :  196-99,  March  1911. 

753.  Essays  on  duty  and  discipline;  a  series  of  papers  on  the  training  of  children  in 

relation  to  social  and  national  welfare.    2d  ed.    London,  New  York  [etc.] 
Oa«ell  and  company,  1911.    [382]  p.    12**. 
Written  by  promioent  chorchmen,  educaton,  and  othen. 

754.  FergruaozL,  Charlea.    The  univeredty  militant.    New  York  and  London,  M. 

Kennerley,  1911.    184  p.    12^. 

''  Kr.  Ferguson  thinks  our  whole  conception  of  the  university  should  be  made  over  into  a  sort 
of  persoalfloation  of  our  national  spirit  that  would  dominate  our  whole  life,  both  materially  and 
spiritually.  .  .  .  And  he  wants  somebody  to  start  right  out  and  build  a  municipal  university 
that  shall  embody  this  ideal  and  shall  control  enough  land  to  support  all  the  people  of  the  city. "~ 
New  York  Times. 

755.  Elerschenateiner,  Oeorg.    Education  for  citizenship.    Tr.  hy  A.  J.  Pressland 

from   the   4th   improved   and   enl.    ed.    [Staatsbtb^erliche   erziehung   der 
deutschen  jtigend]  and  pub.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  club  of 
Chicago.    Chicago,  New  York  [etc.]  Rand  McNally  &  company  [1911]    xx, 
133  p.    8^ 
Introdnotion  by  II.  E.  Sadler. 

756.  Xing,  Irving.    The  problem  and  content  of  a  cotuse  in  the  social  aspects  of 

education.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2:  23-34,  January  1911. 

757.  McDaniel,  C.  M.    The  demand  of  the  hour.    Educator-journal,  11  :  477-83, 

May  1911. 
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EDUCATION  AND  UFB 

758.  EUot,  Charles  W.    The  value  during  education  of  the  life-career  motive. 

American  college,  2:  357-65,  August  1910. 

759.  '^^Ibozl,  Howard  Lafayette.    The  adjustment  of  education  to  the  needs  of 

contemporary  lile.  Western  journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  4:49-58,  Feb- 
ruary 1911. 

SCHOOLS  AS  SOCIAL  CENTERS 

760.  Hughes,  O.W.    Therelationof  community  life  to  the  public  school.    Ix)uiBiana 

school  review,  18:  320-26,  April  1911. 

761.  Mayer,   Mary  Josephine.    Chu*   public   schools   as   social   centers.    Inter- 

mountain  educator,  7:  23-26,  September  1911. 

762.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.    Tenth  yearbook:  Part  1,  The 

city  school  as  a  community  center.  Part  2,  'The  rural  school  as  a  community 
center.    Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1911]    2  v.    8**. 

763.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.    Public  lectures  in  school  buildings.    Suggestions 

for  their  organization  and  sources  of  speakers  and  topics.  New  York,  Depart- 
ment of  child  hygiene  of  the  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1910]    57  p.    8**. 

"The  infonnation  upon  which  the  following  article  is  based  has  been  gaUiered  from  reports  of 
school  authorities  and  voluntary  organisations,  and  also  by  means  of  correspondence,  question^ 
naires  and  personal  investigation.  Aportionofit— that  describing  the  New  York  city  lectures— 
was  publidied  ih  the  June  10, 1910,  number  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  education,  under  the 
tiUe '  The  People's  university. ' "— Pref.  note. 

764.  Biflley,  Jamea  H.    The  social  service  of  public  schools:  results  of  a  study  of  a 

typical  community.    Elementary  school  teacher,  11:  225-36,  January  1911. 

''This  study  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  finding  out,  if  possible,  just  how  much  schooling  a 
typical  body  of  citizens  have  and  what  correlatfon,  if  any,  exists  between  the  number  of  years  they 
have  attended  school  and  their  financial  success." 

765.  Smith,  H.  L.    The  full  use  of  the  school  plant.    Educator-journal,  11:  358-60, 

March  1911. 
Questionnaire,  and  answers. 

HOMB  AND  SCHOOL 

766.  Boston  home  and  sohool  association.    Second  annual  report,  October,  1910. 

Boston  [1910]    73  p.    8®.    (Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary,  405  Marl- 
borough street,  Boston,  Mass.) 
Contains:  Hygiene  committee:  A  report  of  the  penny  lunch  experiment  in  Boston,  p.  33-37. 

767.  International  congress  on  home  education.    3d,  Brussels,  1910.    Rapports 

pr^sent^  ik  la  I"-{V1IP]  section  du  III*  Congr^  international  d'^ucation 
familiale  tenu  k  Bruxelles  en  1910.  Bruxelles,  Groemaere,  Imp.  du  roi,  1910. 
9  V.    12*^.    (Biblioth^ue  des  congr^  intemationaux) 

C0NTBNT8.— £tude  de  I'enfanoe.  P6dologie.  Rapports  pr^sent^  k  la  I**  section.— L'Mucation 
familiale.  Questions  g6n6rales.  Rapports  pr6sent6s  &  la  n«  section.— L'6ducation  familiale 
avant  I'&ge  d'4cole.  Rapports  prfisent^  1^  la  III*  section.— L'dducation  familiale  pendant  I'Age 
d'teole.  Rapportspr6sentte&laIV«sectk>n.— L'dducatkmfamllialeaprterAged'teole.  Rapports 
prteentte  1^  la  V*  section.— L'dducation  des  enfiants  anormauz.  Rapports  pr6sent6s  &  la  VI*  sec- 
tion.—<£uvres  diverses  ayant  trait  &  Tenfanoe.  Rapports  pr6sentte  &  la  VII*  section.— La  docu- 
mentation relative  k  Tdducation  fauniliale.  Rapports  pr«sent6s  k  la  vni*  section.— La  famille 
et  1  'ddooatkm.    Comptes  rendus  du  3*  Congrte  international  d'Mucatlon  familiale. 

768.  Parents'  national  educational  union.    Report  of  the  fourteenth  annual  con- 

ference, held  at  London,  England,  July  11-14,  1910.  Parents*  review,  21  : 
721-93,  801-55,  October,  November  1910. 

Contahis:  1.  Herbert  Fisher:  History  a  training  for  wise  dtisenship,  p.  733-30  2.  Percy 
Dearmer:  The  trafaiing  of  children  in  social  service,  p.  754-^.  3.  Miss  Gray:  The  spirit  of  discip- 
line, p.  762-71.  4.  Jessie  H.  Smith:  Scouting  at  the  house  of  education,  p.  786-03.  5.  Charlotte  M. 
Mason.  Two  differing  ideals  and  a  danger,  p.  801-20.  6.  Helen  Webb:  Early  influenoes,  p.  821-32. 
7.  Honoria  M.  WooUey:  Perception  and  insist,  p.  832-42.  8.  Frank  Fletcher.  How  to  train 
individuality  into  obedience  to  social  obligation,  p.  843^52. 
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Hi^-i**^^,  IfHj'M      ^.  tiA  p.    **.    ''«vpf*ii»«t  V/  tb*  Amttli  o€  die 
nL  MOkAL  AMD  KBLUHOUS  EMFCAIWH 


772^/  P«Hr«»lr^f  /^mi^     fUti/msilifmie  «t  tnuliiion,  rechetcbc*  dei  conditkxM  d'effi- 
^'«M^  A*nn*i  mfmA*s  \aXi\nm,    ¥mu,  V.  Ak«n,  1910.     U$0  p.    12^. 

** 'tUft  tmUitm  Wt^diy  ttf  Utm  rvmxrfiHiiian  h  th«t  ttw  wrH«r  wbjtets  bodi  llie  lay  monl  dutUlug 
m4  flMi  f#»rl)tVMMftl  r4ili|(l0U4  /iMTtHtM  ill  Fr«odi  •dimUoD  W  s  wn'tiiiif  jwjirliiiljchal  iinljili 
m  A  fMfllft  Arf  wh^  %m  iiim%tifm%  Uut  tiM  icy  manX  doctriiM  ii  Ijckinc  In  cAacj,  vbcnM  Ow 
(fo^ffl'/fMl  1^*01/^ V^  iUmUitm  U  in  mioorfi  with  tvttMln  Umduamtai  p^ycbological  oaoditioasorai 
ii04Wih^«  mtftd  0tm'MUm."    nvrrold  Johnwm:  JofjnuU  of  educatkn  (hoodoo)  Jaootfy  4, 1911. 

779/  L04f#f  ^^  OUrtr,    Pttrmit  ami  child;   %  treadse  on  the  moiml  and  religioDs 
fidw%iUni  tH  ('hildnm,    Sisw  Y(irk  and  IxindoD,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  company, 

mil  TAp,   \r. 

114,  Voiaw,  Oifd0  W«b»r.    Tho  progron  of  nuiral  and  relijpotui  education  in  the 
Attwr\(%n  hittm*,    lUiM$f\ifvm  education,  6: 1-20,  April  1911. 

MORAL  BDUCATION 

77A.  AX^iUOiAw,  R«b*ooa.     Kthiral  inntruction  for  girls.    School  work,  9:  27-31, 

Juii0lOll. 
7W,  Bafl«f f  William  0.    The  prodcnt  (itatua  of  moral  education  in  institutionfl  iot 
th«*  tmhilnK  of  UHwhcw.    Rolijnoua  education,  5:  612-10,  February  1911. 
pttMKitAitnuiirNM.    p.  013-111. 
OofflpnrliKm  of  muthodM.   p.  nao-M. 

777,  Oiibotf  BUa  Z«7man.    <*haractor  training  .  .  .    Ix)ndon,  Q.  G.  Harrap  d  com- 

IWiiy,  1012.    :iH4  p.     12*. 
77K.  Moral  inntructlon  and  training  in  the  public  pchoola  of  Massachusetts. 

ll«»ll«lou#i  tnlucation,  5  :  603  70,  February  1911. 
770.  Ohttbb,  Pordval.     Dinn't  nuiml  (Mlucation.    Religious  education,  6:  106-13, 

AprUlOll. 
7M),  OUrk,  John  Xlnf .    HyKtematic  moral  education,  with  daily  lessons  in  ethios. 

N«»w  York,  The  A.  8.  Iiam«i  co.,  1010.    226  p.    12*. 
7HL  D«0«rmo,  OharlM.    IMnciplesof  secondary  education;  a  text-book.    Vol.3, 

Kthlcal  tmlning.    New  York.  The  Macmillan  company,  1910.    213  p.    12*. 
«*0n»  U\m  luUmAUNi  Ut0  whole:  nuiMay,  that  ihtrt  may  tt«  realtMd  th«  eomplettst  poofbto 

utfttMlKui  ol  (h*  A««iu>lM  tor  ethteal  tratntnit  now  avanabl*  to  tha  Annrican  hifh  9ehool.*'~PraC 

71^.  FUok,  A.  0»    Mond  oducation.    New  York,  Cochtane  publishing  company, 
1910.    ttlp.    12*. 
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783.  Harrison,  Elizabeth.    How  ebaH  we  best  conserve  our  nation's  moral  forces? 

Child-welfare  magazine,  5:  35-42,  October  1910. 

784.  Hart,  Joseph  K.    A  critical  study  of  current  theories  of  moral  education  .  .  . 

Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  press,  1910.    v,  48  p.    8*. 

'<The  basis  of  this  diseasslon  lies  In  the  work  of  Dewey,  Codey,  Tufts,  AngeU,  Mead,  and 
others,  and  the  treatment  takes  account  of  the  foundations  of  the  subject  in  the  hlstinry  of  sdenoe 
and  phlkMoi^y." 

'^Dr.  Hart's  dissertation  will  be  of  help  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  see  the  problem  in  its 
large  bearings,  ^liile  there  is  no  saerifloe  of  substance  to  immediaey,  the  work  is  praetiealand 
useful  throughout."—?.  A.  Manny:  School  rerlew,  19 :  302,  May  1911. 

785.  Johnson,   Franklin  W.    Significant   experiments  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Religious  education,  5:  696-702,  February  1911. 

786.  Johnston,  C.  H.    Moral  mission  of  the  public  school.    International  journal  of 

ethics,  20:  454-70,  July  1910. 

787.  Eleiaer,  Clara.    Ethical  instruction   for  boys.    School  work,  9:  23-26,  June 

1911. 

788.  Kranae,  Flora  Helm.    Manual  of  moral  and  humane  education.    Chicago, 

R.  R.  Donnelley  A  sons  company,  1910.    271  p.    illus.    8**. 

Humane  education  in  elementary  schools,  with  graded  course  of  study,  p.  21-196.  Humane 
ndueation  in  high  schools,  p.  211-15. 

789.  Martin,  George  H.    ResponsibiUty  for  the  moral  education  of  youth.    Journal 

of  education,  74:  229-30,  24^^14,  September  7,  1911. 

790.  Bugh,  Oharlea  E.    Moral  instruction  and  training  in  the  schoolfl  of  California. 

Religious  education,  5:  644-63,  February  1911. 
statistical. 

791.  Sisaon,  Edward  O.    Can  virtue  be  taught.    Educational  review,  41:261-79, 

March  1911. 

792.  The  essentials  of  character;  a  practical  study  of  the  aim  of  moral  edu- 
cation.   New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1910.    214  p.    12**. 

Bibliography:  p.  203-00. 

The  writer  believes  in  the  dynamic  and  organic  nature  of  character;  that  it  springs  from  native 
impulses  and  tendencies  in  the  child,  which  moral  education  should  strive  to  direct  into  the 
service  of  human  ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recognises  that  intellectual  content  is  as  essential 
to  an  ideal  as  emotional  warmth. 

793.  Starbuck,  Edwin  Diller.    Moral  education  and  training  [in  Iowa  public 

schools]    Religious  education,  6: 84-93,  April  1911. 

794.  Stone,  Cliff  Winfteld.    Discipline  as  a  means  of  moral  education.    Western 

journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  4:  59-66,  February  1911. 

795.  Strayer,  George  Drayton.    Moral  phases  of  public  education.    The  legal 

aspect  of  moral  education.    Religious  education,  5:  599-611,  February  1911. 

RSUOIOUS  EDUCATION 

796.  Beligiona  education  asaodation.    Eighth  general  convention.  Providence, 

R.  1.,  February  14-16,  1911.  [Synopsis  and  list  of  officers.]  Religious  educa- 
tion, 6: 126-27,  144,  April  1911.  (H.  F.  Cope,  general  secretary,  332  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111.) 

797.  Addama,  Jane.    Religious  education  and  contemporary  social  conditions. 

Religious  education,  6: 145-52,  June  1911. 

798.  Hodgea,  George.    The  training  of  children  in  religion.    New  York  and  Lon- 

don, D.  Appleton  and  company,  1911.    329  p.    12**. 

799.  Baymont,  ^xomaa.    The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  education  of  the  young;  a 

book  for  teachers  and  parents.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green 
and  CO.,  1911.    x,  254  p.    8^ 

Bibliography:  p.  339-49. 
.   ''An6zoeU«ntbaiulbookfort«aoheriandpaientstooaeasagaldaiath»workofi]i8tni^^ 
Tha  autbor'i  toggettloiis  in  itgard  to  the  study  of  Uxe  Bible,  his  review  ol  its  litaiary  a^eot^ 
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ttw  oatUiie  of  a  proposed  ooone  of  instroetkm,  and  his  discossion  of  tbe  prepumtkn  tad  pcesen- 
tetkm  of  lessons  are  aU  mailced  by  sdiokfriiip  and  a  tlioro  knowladce  of  tha  prtndples  aod 
difficulUes  Involved.  The  admirable  treatment  given  to  sodi  snbjeets  as  the  Old  Twtinwnt 
myths  and  legends,  the  stories  of  the  virgin  birth,  and  the  varying  aoooonts  of  the  resorcec-tioii 
will  command  approval  "—Oatlook. 

''  It  is  full  of  solid  and  easily  apprehended  material  on  the  sobjeet.  The  book  is  to  be  strongly 
commended, not  only  to  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  botabo  to  alert  teaciiers  in  Bondaysebools.'' — 
Independent,  71: 1040,  November  9, 1911. 

800.  Show,  Arley  Barthlow.    Historical  significance  of  the  religious  problem  in 

the  Gennan  schools.    [Boston,  1911]    14  p.    8''. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Paciflo  coast  branch  of  the  American  historical  association,  BeckelBj, 
Cal.    Reprinted  from  Education  for  March,  1911. 

801.  Siflson,  Bdward  O.    An  unused  opportunity  for  religion  in  public  schools. 

Religious  education,  6:  78-^,  April  1911. 

802.  Votaw,  Clyde  W.    Courses  in  religion.    Moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the 

college.    Religious  education,  5:  295-302,  October  1910. 

Univerniies 

803.  Conference  of  ohurch  workers  in  state  uniyersities.    [Report  of  the  fourth 

annual  meeting,  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  January  31  and  February  1, 
1911.]  Religious  education,  6:  222-27,  June  1911.  (Rev.  F.  M.  Fox,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Presbyterian  university  pastor,  Iowa) 

804.  Cooper,  Clayton  S.    College  men  and  the  Bible.    New  York,  Association  press, 

1911.    xiv,  195p.    illus.    8^ 

Bibliography:  p.  161-79. 

"The  book  is  oharacteriied  by  the  author's  breadth  of  spirit  and  outlook,  his  optimistic  point 
of  Tiew  and  an  intense  belief  in  and  sympathy  tor  his  theme."— II.  H.  Blckman:  Biblical  world, 
38: 368,  November  1011. 

See  also  Independent,  71: 706,  SeptembiBr  28, 1011.    Outlook,  M:  806,  August  19, 1911. 

806.  Hatlook,  William  H.    Instruction  in  religion  in  state  universities.    Educa- 
tional review,  40:  266-65,  October  1910. 

The  Sunday  School 

806.  MciJCinney,  Alexander  H.    Practical  pedagogy  in  the  Sunday  school.     New 

York,  Chicago  [etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1911]    128  p.    12^. 

CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION 

807.  Dinwiddle,   William.    The  small  sectarian   college.    American   educational 

review,  32:  94-104,  November  1910. 

808.  Leonard,  Mary  H.    The  religious  freedom  of  the  schools.    Education,  31  : 

218-23,  December  1910. 

809.  Shalian,  Thomas  J.    The  pastor  and  education.    Catholic  educational  review, 

1:  24-41,  January  1911. 

INTRRNATIONAL  CONCILIATION 

810.  American  school  peace  league.    Second  annual  report,  October  1910.    Boston 

[1910]  84  p.  8^.  (Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary,  406  Marlb<m>u^ 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  II.  A.  VieU:  The  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  schools  In  the  Intematlooal  peaoe 
movement,  p.  68-70.  3.  8.  D.  White:  The  opportunity  and  daty  of  the  schools  in  the  Interna- 
tional peace  movement,  p.  71-77. 

811.  Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitrmtlon.    Report  of  the 

sixteenth  annual  meeting.  May  18, 19,  and  20, 1910.  Lake  Mohonk  conference 
on  international  arbitration,  1910.  247  p.  8^.  (H.  G.  Phillips,  corresponding 
secretary,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.*  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  N.  C.  Sdiaeffer:  What  the  pubUo  sdiools  can  do  to  help  the  peace  movement. 
^.  113-81  8.  L.  P.  Lodmer:  The  Assootatlon  of  coemopolitaa  ^bs,  p.  18fr-».  3.  E.  D.  Mead: 
The  Intaniatiooal  sofaool  of  peace,  p.  188-M. 
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IV.  TYPES  OP  EDUCATION 

HUMANISTIC  EDUCATION 

812.  Classical  conference,  Ann  Arbor,  Mibh.,  1010.    The  value  of  humanistic 

fitudiee;  the  daasies  and  the  new  education;  a  eympoeium  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Classical  conference  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March  31,  1910. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  [1910?]  70  p.  8**.  (University  bulletin,  newser.,  vol. 
xi,  no.  17) 

Reprint  from  the  School  review,  September,  October,  November  1910. 

Ck>NTBNTs.— 1.  The  classics  in  European  edooation  [by]  £.  K.  Rand.— 2.  The  otaasios  and  the 
elective  system  (by]  R.  M.  Wenley.~3.  The  case  tor  the  classics  (by]  P.  Bhorey. 

813.  Allison^  Clara  Janet.    Three  isuiiois  in  vitalizing  the  study  of  the  elastics. 

Classical  journal,  6: 167-74,  January  1911. 

814.  Fitzhugh,  Thomas.    Culture  in  democracy.    Virginia  journal  of  education, 

4:  577-80,  June  1911. 

815.  OoodseU,  WQlystine.    The  conflict  of  naturalism  and  humanism.    New  York 

city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1910.    183  p.    8®.    (Teachers 
coUege,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  33) 
Bibliography:  p.  179-83. 

816.  Haiiington,  Karl  Pomeroy.    Live  issues  in  classical  study.    Boston  and 

London,  Ginn  and  company,  1910.    76  p.    12®. 

''To  sum  up  with,  this  book  oontains  a  timely  and  energetic  discussion  of  matters  of  inteieet 
not  only  to  the  lover  of  the  classics  but  to  the  general  public  as  well.  It  presents  little,  if  anything, 
new,  but  some  things  are  put  extremely  well,  thou^  the  author's  style  at  times  offends  against 
good  taste."— C.  Knapp:  Educational  review,  42: 201,  September  1911. 

817.  Hughes,  Percy.    The  distinction  between  the  liberal  and  the  technicai  in 

education.    Popular  science  monthly,  77:  379-85,  October  1911. 

818.  Kelsey,  Francis  W.,  ed.    Latin  and  Greek  in  American  education,  with  sym- 

posia on  the  value  of  humanistic  studies.  New  York,  London,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1911.    x,  396  p.    8"*. 

Formerly  published  in  the  School  review  or  the  Educational  review. 

"The  book  contains  much  of  importance  for  all  classes  of  readers.  It  states  in  most  suggestive 
ways,  in  papers  that  cross  one  another  frequently,  yet  have  sufficient  individuality,  the  claims 
of  the  classics  to  a  large  place  in  American  education."— €.  Knapp:  Educational  review,  42 :  528, 
December  1911. 

"The  idea  of  these  papers  was  conceived  by  Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  in  oonnectkm  with 
the  Classical  conferences  held  under  his  leadership  for  a  good  many  years  past  as  a  part  of  the 
programme  of  thJd  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.  The  body  of  the  volume  oonsists  of  seven 
symposia,  dealing  respectively  with  the  relation  of  classical  studies  to  medicine,  engineering, 
the  law,  theology,  practical  affairs,  the  new  education,  and  formal  discipline."— Dial. 

"A  veritable  repository  of  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  modern  study  of  Latin  and  Greek."— 
Athenaeum,  2  :  184,  August  12, 1911. 

819.  Lankeater,  B.  Bay.    Compulcory  science  versus  compulsory  Greek. '  Nine- 

teenth century,  69:  49S-514,  March  1911. 
AUoin  Living  age,  269: 606-18,  June  3, 1911. 

820.  Lebrun,  Hector.    Moins  de  Grec  et  de  Latin  I    Plus  de  sciences  naturellesil 

Bruxelles,  Misch  &  Thron  [etc.,  etc.]  1910.    v,  71  p.    16**. 

821.  Libby,  George  H.    Dangers  of  the  modem  trend  of  ^ucation.    Classical  jour- 

nal, 6: 116-22,  December  1910. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Classical  association  of  New  England,  at  Hartford,  Coon.,  Aprfl  1, 1910, 
in  which  the  author  deplores  the  tendency  towards  vocational  training  in  so  iar  as  it  lessens  the 
means  for  cultural  education. 

822.  Lord,  John  K.    The  objects  and  the  results  of  the  study  of  Latill.    Classical 

jounial,  6: 233^3,  March  1911. 

823.  Houlton,  Preston  S.    The  uses  of  the  classics  to  a  modem  student.    Educa- 

tion, 31 :  652-^,  June  1911 . 

824.  Shorey,  Paul.    The  case  for  the  classics.    School  review,  18: 585-617,  Novem* 

berl910. 
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925.  WnnwitUld,  lUyvr.    V«catioMi  gsidaaKe  «l  yvotli.    BoeKn,  Nev  York  [etc.] 

Baof^xUm  Miffia  cotDpony  [l^ll]  124  p.  12^.  (Kcreisade  cdocatiooftl 
tofmcff^gst^kBr  ed.  by  H.  SiuaaHo; 

'^TUi  ItM*:  tknogb  flnJl  M  siBM,  cvrtei  ft  I 

^iAbMhi  <i4  WByvftBd  ■MvSy  it  wID  ycffmB  fli  BraddBUv  cAra  n  ^ 

and  to  pAteting  ibm  waj  temmda  prKtieai paaiflitfrf  k ■■ '"— finrrrr, » :«4^  Jau  34. 1«1. 

mry  IMl. 
IUkI  ftt  Ui«  First  aBtlH 

$27,  Cluyii]>«daiii,  Artlnir  H.    Tbe  Tocationd  middle  echooL    Mumal  tndniqg 

magaziiie,  12: 105-13,  December  1910. 
S2A,  l>awii«ir,  'BaxTj  X.    Tbe  boy  and  bk  job.    IXtTaqwrt,  lowm,  Tbe  Coiite»po> 

laiychib,  Wl.    32  p.    8*. 
92S>,  "Bmntm,  Paul  H.    VocatiQaal  gnidxiice  mud  poblic  edncatioii.    8dfeO(^  reviev, 

19: 51-^,  January  1911. 
$30.  lUwkiDm,  Mmmon  A.    Vocational  education.    Education,  31: 141-^,  Nov^ 

berl910. 
SSL  Xamaa,  Bdmnnd  X.    Vocational  training  and  its  ftitnre.    in  Anociation  of  lile 

imuaDce  presidents,    FroceedEn^  of  fonrtb  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  m., 

1910.    p.  27-37. 

832,  Sng,  Chailaa  A«    Vocational  tiaining  in  Uie  pobtic  acfaoofe.    Education,  31: 

6^-02,  Jane  1911. 

833,  Leairitt,  Frank  K.    The  lebuion  of  the  raoveaieDt  for  vocational  and  indnstnal 

tnuning  to  the  secondary  schools.    School  review,  19: 85-95,  February  1911. 

It««d  at  tbft  Coofertncft  of  acftdHEiiM  and  Mooodftiy  ffiwob  to  r«^^ 
Cbkato,  Soveukim  U,  1010, 

834,  XcCHaoflin,  Iaab«IU.    Vocational  trminii^  lor  giria.    Education,  31: 523-26, 

April  1911. 

835,  Beigart,  Xohn  F.    Vocational  training  for  boys  in  Leeds.    Manoal  training 

magazine,  12:  346-55,  April  1911. 
896.  Tinr^  Winthxop.    Summer  apprentkceahip  in  the  Boston  school  of  commerce. 
School  review,  19:  34-41,  January  1911. 

837.  Weaver,  Xli  W.    The  vocational  adjustment  of  the  children  of  the  public 

schools.    High  school  teachers  association  of  New  York  city  [1910J    12  p.    8®. 
"Sftlaetad  lift  of  books  on  TocatJoiial  direction":  p.  12. 

MANUAL  TRAmUfO 

838.  Western  drawing  and  manual  training  aaaociation.    Proceedings  of  meet- 

ing held  at  Springfield,  111.,  May  2-5,  1911.  Eighteenth  annual  rei)ort. 
[Bloomington,  111.,  Pantagraph  ptg.  and  sta.  CO.,  1911]  243  p.  8^  (Oscar  L. 
McMurry,  secretary,  Chicago,  lU.) 

Contftins:  1.  George  Mead:  Social  beartogs  of  todustrial  education,  p.  23-84.  2.  W.  B.  Own: 
The  edocational  mpoiiaibiUtiei  of  todoatrial  edncatiao,  p.  8^-42.  8.  C.  F.  PerrT:  X  pnctieal 
danumstration  of  trade  icfaool  work  of  boys  and  girls,  p.  4a-M.  4.  T.  W.  Stersis:  Art  to  school 
psgeants,  p.  «^76i.  6.  T.  A.  Mott:  Cooperation  between  conmumity  and  school  to  an  art  nove- 
iB«it,p.  M-«S.  6.  F.  a.  Blair:  PresMit  edncational  problems,  p.  87-92.  7.  M.  J.  Clanaw:  Indns- 
trial  drawing  to  the  elementary  schools,  p.  127-33.  8.  S.  J.  Vaughn:  Menhaninal  drawing  to  the 
grades,  p.  183-48.  9.  Kathertoe  M.  Stilwell:  Art  possibilities  to  prtoting,  p.  156-61.  10.  F.  If. 
Leayltt:  The  relation  of  rooational  training  to  the  manual  arts,  p.  163-6S.  11.  O.  A.  ICfriek:  Re- 
cent vocational  experimmts  to  Indianapolis.  Areportofthaaemi-indastrialwoiktotheelenMO- 
tary  sdioote  of  IndlaaapoUi,  May  1911,  p.  169-7$.  12. 1.  B.  Griffith:  A  bostoess  trainii«  to  art, 
p.  176-68. 
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839.  Bennett,  Charles  A.    YiaitiDg  maniial  training  echools  in  Europe,  YI,  VII, 

VIII,  IX.  Manual  training  magazine,  12: 28-46,  143-68,  247-70,  467-87, 
October,  December  1910;  February,  June  1911. 

Contains:  6.  St.  Albans  and  London.    7.  Paris.   8.  Strasburg.   9.  Kunkh. 

Numbers  I-V  were  published  In  Manual  training  magazine,  volume  11. 

840.  Boone,  Cheahire  Lowton.    Pottery  craft  in  school.    School  arts  book,  10: 

789-94,  May  1911. 

841.  Burks,  Jesse  D.    Manual  activities  in  the  elementary  school.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  11  :  323-28,  February  1911. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National  council  of  education,  on  presentation  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  place  of  industries  in  public  education,  by  J.  D.  Burks,  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

842.  Crawshaw,  Fred  D.    The  relation  between  the  content  in  manual  training 

and  engineering  shop  courses.  Manual  training  magazine,  12:  209-17,  3^9-86, 
February,  April  1911. 

843.  Cruikshank,  Lewis  W.    Manual  training  and  industrial  education  in  Penn- 

sylvania.   Manual  training  magazine,  12:  440-45,  June  1911. 

844.  Feknley,  David.    Educational  value  of  manual  training.    Manual  training 

magazine,  12:  1-8,  October  1910. 
An  address  delivered  before  the  Illinois  state  teachers^  association,  Springfield,  December  1900. 

845.  Haney,  James  Parton.    Twenty-one  years  of  manual  training.    Manual  train- 

ing magazine,  12:  218-36,  446-66,  February,  June  1911. 

846.  Judd,  Joseph  Henry.    School  craft  and  the  educational  value  of  doing  wrong. 

Manual  training  magazine,  12:  415-24,  June  1911. 

847.  Kent,  Bmest  B.    Manual  training  and  local  industry.    Education,  81: 374-^, 

February  1911. 

848.  Kidner,  T.  B.    Educational  hand-work.    Toronto,  Educational  book  co.,  ltd. 

[1910]    166  p.    iUus.    12*. 

849.  Payne,  Arthur  F.    Metalwork — with  inexpensive  equipment  for  grammar  and 

high  schools,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII.  Manual  training  magazine,,  12: 52-60, 
169-77,  237-46,  372-78,  431-39,  October,  December  1910;  February,  April, 
June  1911. 

850.  Fleeher,  Hans.    Pftdagogik  der  tat.    Beitrftge  zur  praktischen  gestaltung  des 

arbeitsprinzipes  in  der  volksschule.  Mit  80  figuren  im  text  und  einer  tafel. 
Leipzig,  E.  Wunderlich,  1910.    vi,  199  p.    8**. 

851.  Pralle,  Heinrich.    Die  technik  des  werk-  und  werkstattunterrichts;  praktische 

winke  fttr  schule  und  haus.  Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  0.  Teubner,  1910.  88  p. 
illus.    12*. 

852.  Terman,  Louis  M.    The  relation  ofthe  manual  arts  to  health.    Popular  science 

monthly,  78:  602-9,  June  1911. 

853.  Van  Densen,  Clinton  S.    Cooperative  plan  for  woodwork  in  rural  schools. 

Manual  training  magazine,  12:  315-25,  April  1911. 

INDnSTRUt  AND  TRADS  BDUCATION 

854.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    Ptooeedings, 

fourth  annual  convention,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  17,  18,  and  19,  1910. 
New  York,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1911. 
213  p.  8*.  (Jte  Bulletin,  no.  13)  (Edward  H.  Reianer,  secretary,  20  West 
44th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  Part  1.  Trade  education  for  girls,  p.  1-61.  Part  2.  Apprenticeship  and  corporation 
schools,  p.  63-9L  Part  3.  Part  time  and  eyening  schools,  p.  99-144.  Part  4.  The  social  signifi- 
cance of  industrial  education,  p.  145-218. 

13012'*— 14 6 
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^55,  Mstional  sodetj  for  Hie  promotkm  of  industrial  edocstioii.  Legirfation 
uptm  indittCml  «diicatioD  in  the  United  States,  prepared  by  Edwvd  C,  EShott 
sod  C,  A,  Prmwr.  Xeir  York,  Xatiooal  society  fortbe profoociofi  ci  indnatrial 
cdncatioD,  IS^IO,    76  p,    i"",    (lu  Bulletin,  no.  12; 

f0d. Bepott  c4  the  Oaunittee  ol  ten  on  the  rdatioii  of  indiBtml  training  to 

the  genefalf^FaCcm  of  edocBtioD  in  the  United  Slates.    Xew  York  city.  National 
society  for  the  pfoniotio«i  of  indnatrial  ednnxtion  [1910]    16  p.    8°. 

Isdodn  PrcfistDBfy  npotx  of  the  Conuuittcs  of  ^ic^  H-  S.  PrHctett,  dM^tflwi,  snbfluttod  st 
tte  sMOBd  maati  SHttlDf  of  cbo  Somtj,  Saw.  IS-n,  Hn,  Md  FIihI  raport,  wtoMitttd  at  tbe 
tUrd  MBoil  ■wtfng,  Dw.  2-1,  m». 

857,  Bstir,  Bra  B.  Tom.  Tnule  teaching  in  Germany:  its  valoe  to  the  laborer. 
Craftsman,  19: 598-607,  March  1911. 

868.  Cmflwhsfik,  Lewis  W.  Manual  training  and  industrial  education  in  Pennsyl- 
manis.    Manual  training  magazine,  12:  440-^.  June  1911. 

SM.  DssA,  Arthur  D.  The  boy  of  to-morrr>w.  World  e  work,  21 :  14282^90,  April 
1911. 

860, Industrial  education  in  its  relati«in  to  the  hi^  school  problem.    Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1910.    34  p.    12*. 
r  WW  Cod  before  tbo  Now  York  Asnctsted  oodittnic  prinexpolt  at  their  1909  meetioi;. 

861.  The  worker  and  the  state,  a  study  of  education  for  industrial  workers; 

with  an  introductipp  by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  commissioner  of  education  of  the 
state  of  New  York.    New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1910.    xix,  355  p.    12". 

BOAiognphf  of  yocstkmol  edocatfaio:  p.  345-^. 

**Tbo  mtoamshpt  cfaeptCTB  ouPTints  me  tht  the  book  coren  a  mocfa  more  nrtioiMj,  phfloaopfa- 
Idriypraeticdaiidftf-reecfaiiictieetmaitof  airitalsabiiecttfaen  bee  heretoiore  been  preaented."— 
A.  8.  Draper  io  lotrodactioo. 

"The  writer  it  perfectly  coDTeiMnt  with  hit  material  end  prcseoU  it  in  e  way  that  fives  the 
feeder  a  foAcient  grasp  on  the  nameroos  elements  involved  in  the  movement  lor  an  adequate 
sjrttem  of  faidastrial  educatioo/'— Catholic  world,  S3: 535,  July  191I> 

**  The  book  it  OP  the  whole  the  moat  paefol  one  that  hag  appeared  OP  this  fobiect.''--C.  Be  Ganno: 
Amerioan eooooniie  review,  l:  iS5,  Ifarcb  1911. 

"Thit  book  is,  perti^w,  at  onoe  more  far-ieadiing  and  more  ipeciflc  than  any  previous  book  on 
the  lubjeot.  At  the  tame  time,  it  it  very  interesting  reading,  and  so  general  and  inclusive  that  for 
the  layman  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  several  more  intensive  books."— N.  Y.  times,  16:  US, 
Ifaf^  5. 1911. 

8ee  also  Independeot,  70: 154.  January  19, 1911.  Review  of  reviews,  43: 354,  February  19U. 
Survey,  25: 709,  January  28, 1911. 

862.  De   Qarmo,   Charles.     Industrial   education.     Child-welfore   magazine,    5: 

47-61,  February  1911. 

863.  Dysr,  F.  B.    Industrial  education  in  Cincinnati.    School  review,  19:  289-94, 

May  1911. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  ednoatfon,  Boston, 
November  18, 1910. 

864.  Bn«rB,  Oeorge  W.  and  MeMurry,  Oaoar  L.    Bookbinding  in  the  school. 

Manual  training  magazine,  12:  9-27, 130-42,  356-71,  October,  December  1910; 
April  1911. 

Disouases  the  importance  of  bookbinding  as  a  t3rpk»l  industrial  art  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
program  of  school  studies,  with  detailed  direotfons  and  iUustrstlons  ibr  a  course  in  this  subject. 

866.  Han«7,  John  P.  The  necessity  of  industrial  education.  Education,  31 :  437- 
43,  March  1911. 

866.  H*tohy  '^l^lliaiu  B.    Industrial  education  in  Massachusetts.    Educational  re- 

view, 40  :  369-74,  November  1910. 

867.  Kent,  B.  B.    Manual  training  and  local  industry.    Education,  31:  374-83, 

February  1911. 
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868.  Kreuzpointner,  Paul.    The  new  standard  of  the  present  day  industrial  educa- 

tion in  Europe.  American  school  board  journal,  43: 15-17,  September  1911. 
"  We  bave  as  a  new  standard  in  the  present  system  of  industrial  education  (n  Europe,  a  growing 
power  of  the  state  over  the  organisation  of  such  schools,  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  feature  of 
attendance  at  industrial  schools,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  vast  increase  of  expenditures 
by  the  state  and  the  municipalities  over  fonner  3reai9— for  the  education  of  the  masses  of  Industrial 
workere." 

869.  McMuny,  Charles  A.    Units  of  construction  in  the  arts.    Educational  bi- 

monthly, 5: 16-23,  October  1,  1910. 

870.  Maryland.    Comxxdssion  on  industrial  education.    Report  of  the  Conunis- 

sion  to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  respecting  the 
subject  of  industrial  education,  1908-1910.  Baltimore,  Md.,  G.  W.  King  ptg. 
CO.  [1910]    121  p.    illus.    8°. 

871.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    National  coun- 

cil of  education.    Committee  on  the  place  of  industries  in  public 
education.    Report  .  .  .  July,  1910.    [n.  p.]    The  Association,  1910.    123  p. 
8^. 
Selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education:  p.  116-23. 

872.  Ontario.    Education  department.    Education  for  industrial  purposes.    A 

report  by  John  Seath,  superintendent  of  education  for  Ontario.  Printed  by 
order  of  the  Legislative  assembly  of  Ontario.  Toronto,  L.  K.  Cameron,  1911. 
390  p.    illus.    4°. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  industrial  education  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Qermany , 
Switserland,  Ontario,  and  the  United  States. 

873.  Richards,  Charles  B.    The  place  of  industries  in  public  education.    Manual 

training"  nu^zine,  12:  47-51,  October  1910. 

874.  Boman,  Frederick  W.    Die  deutechen  gewerbhchen  und  kaufm&nnischen 

fortbildungs-  und  fachschulen,  und  die  industriellen  und  kommerziellen 
schulen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika.  Ein  vergleich. 
•Leipzig,  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1910.  x,  214  p.  8°.  (Staats-  und  sozial- 
wissenschaftliche  forschungen,  hrsg.  von  G.  SchmoUer  und  M.  Sering.  Heft 
151) 

875.  Stockbridge,  E.  P.    Half  time  at  school  and  half  time  at  work.    World's  work, 

21:1426^-75,  April  1911. 

Describes  the  cooperative  education  plan  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  which  is  working  with 
the  industrial  plants,  the  libraries,  the  schoob.  and  other  agencies. 

876.  Wisconsin.     Commission  upon  plans  for  the  extension  of  industrial 

and  ag^ricultural  training.  Report  submitted  to  the  governor  January  10, 
1911.  Advance  sheets.  Madison,  Democrat  printing  company,  state  printer, 
1911.    135  p.    8^. 

Members  of  Commission:  C.  P.  Gary,  chairman;  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  C.  O.  Peaise,  L.  E.  Reber, 
C.  McCarthy. 

877.  Woolman,  Mary  Schenck.    The  making  of  a  trade  school.    Boston,  Whitcomb 

&  Barrows,  1910.    iii,  101  p.    12**. 

"The  title  tells  the  wh<^  story.  She  (the  author]  tells  plainly  how  to  make  a  trade  school, 
describing  the  organisation  and  work,  the  problems  presented,  the  equipment  and  the  support. 
...  It  is  as  sane  as  practical.  It  is  educationaUy  vocational.''— Journal  of  educatkm,  August  11, 
1910,  p.  106. 

TBCHNICAL  EDUCATION 

878.  Kent,  William.    Notes  on  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
•  teaching  of  mathematics  to  students  of  engineering.    Science,  n.  s.  33:  700-8, 

May  5,  1911. 

879.  Kerschensteiner,  Oeorg.    The  technical  day  trade  schools  in  Germany. 

School  review,  19:  295-317,  May  1911. 

An  address  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Natkmal  society  lot  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education. 
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L  Ik    •  .araepe  xec^zical  icb-*^     Wood  v^^j.  3^:  TM-ll,  June  1911. 
r  »^&,  Fdnw  1*1! 


fiiucoih  «r-.T>l  BMC=£.  beiki  ^  Wa^i=fucu  D.  C^  X^Tcaiber  14,  1^  1910. 
£di:«d  by  W.  H.  B«fti &ad  Jc^itl  HA=£iSutt-  Wmkaafpum^  GoTcnuBent  prmtJTig 
«&e.  1911.  SO  p.  S-.  r.  S.  Defwistfcs  <d  ag^ckshare.  Ofioe  of  expen- 
mttnA  fC>Ck:4e.    Bcll<?chr  ^3S       i^dts.  Hi:^^'riff    mtrrtary,  Deputmoat  of 

wwami  PlM«f<tg«jnaM«f  y— gpm^-y— EEOK^P-  a-%i>.    X  Hfs.  P.  L.  S«e««»:  Ob- 

riweedingg  of  the  rvesxy-kcnh  f'"^?  o:nTiRi:>:-a,  hcM  at  Wseiiiiigtoii, 
D.  C^  Xoipcmbcr  16-IS,  1910.  £di:«d  by  J.  L.  Hilk.  Mootpe&r,  Vt..  Capital 
Cisy  pnm,  1911-  21S  p.  S\  vJ.  L.  Hilis  accretvy,  rxirreDBty  of  Verminit, 
Boiiin^'n,  Vt-  ■ 

CoKSasasz  I.  V.  J.  CcKn  Siar  Ini  fn^  coAepv  juiiTHmi.  p.  3^^.  2.  A.  C.  Trae:  B/epari 
—  nlfgf  cwap»M>at  I  iiiBiii.  p^g^g.  r  IL  L  BuiiiiiiM.  Btyrt  ^  tkm  lUndii^ 
OMMcnee  «■  cxtOHlM  nk.  p.  »■«.    «.  &  At^rp  SfciM  crifcp»  rf  igkMUMtv  in  riew  of 

D.I.C^wi»r  TVrfuUfcaM<liiiiiiiryi^bawi.—  i  ■  TfctbtlMH  jMti'cwne,  p.  137-40. 
.  PL  1M-4L    7.  A.  E.  H3^  T^  :kiMl  pin  of  ssrwsxy  wii'iitiiii,  Jm^fartt^g  tbe 
f  as  a  pHt  «r  a  —wmsi.  pL  l44-«^   S.  L  Paift   tte  MtMiiiiinHn 

t.  U^m  HawftT-  TVr  styiB  «r  h.»iIm  VKk— «Mh«fc»  ■pfiiinliniiiii.  p.  lSfr-86;  Dte«B> 
sMo,  PL  19-Qa  Ml  E.  A.  Bonim  ruiniMM  irfciili  «(  acikutiuw,  p  1»-«S;  Dbeoasiao, 
pLlS-an.    U-  A-  C.  Trmz  Tiili  ■«  alcn—  fglin  f .  p  JK-t;  niii  ■■■,  Pl  JK-U. 

Wl   HaflfTT.  TifrnT^lTyir     Tbe  plvre  cf  a^rkiilniie  in  logger  edocatkiii.     Educa- 

OMU  31:  349-^.  December  1910. 
889. Hie  outlook  to  namie.    Nev  irr.  ed.    Xev  Yock,  Hie  IfftcmiDan  com- 

paity,  1911.    l»p.    12**. 
8S<.  flrilra,  BniiP     Makia^ good iuBcnoatof  poor obm;  tke  vofk oC Dr.  Seaman 

A.  Kmpp.    Beviev  id  rrrievs.  42: 563-72,  XotmOmt  1910. 
887.  Ctoabj,  Dkdk  J.    Pnspres  in  apkuhtual  educatioa,  1910l    Im  U.  S.  Office  of 

cxpcniBeat  itationB.    Annoal  icpoct,  1910.    p.  31S-8Sl 
A  ^def  uiaiiij  is  crrcn  aC  tb»  vork  ia  aeskclconl aitwartna  In  lwig» eaontiiH  and  «|i^ 

cmOt  in  tte  railed  Statas,  mifim,  tte  fiatm^  aai*  ^  ^i^m,  saeaodaiT*  and  ataaatttaiy 

aenniitnni  frt:y»rin«,  wtih  Mfaiaanl  artactas  rtfahiic  viik  ipadal  topics  or  vita  ajUsiM 

aflKtiBK  Kte  vKk  in  the  csoDtiy  ani  abtaad. 

SS8. «atf  How«,  F.  V.    Free  pubbcatioiiB  of  Ibe  Dep«rtiii«it  of  agdcalttiref 

for  tbe  use  of  tescben.    Waabington,  GovBrmnent  piimiiig  c^ce, 


1910.    3Sp.    8^    (r.S.  Dept.ofagnrakne.    Office  of  ezpoMOit  etaticHK. 
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889.  Davis,  Benjamin  M.    Agricultural  education.    Elementary  school  teacher, 

11: 1^23,  79-89,  13^-45,  266-74,  371-80,  46^-84,  517-27,  September,  Novem- 
ber 1910;  January,  March,  May,  June  1911. 

Contents.— Educational  periodicals,  p.  15-23.— Periodical  literature,  p.  70-80.— State  organ!- 
saUons  for  agrioultore  and  fanners'  institutes,  p.  136-46.— Agricultural  societies,  p.  966-74.— Boys' 
agricultural  clubs,  p.  371-80.— Elementary  and  secondary  schools,  p.  460-84.— Textbooks, p.  fil7-27. 

An  annotated  bibliography  follows  each  article. 

890.  Hamilton,  John,  ed.    College  extension  in  agriculture.    Discussions  before  the 

Graduate  school  of  agriculture,  at  the  Iowa  state  college,  Ames,  Iowa,  July 
4-27,  1910.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1910.  86  p.  8°. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment  stations.  Bulletin 
231) 

Papers  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Reber,  President  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  Dean  Homer  C. 
Price,  President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  Supt.  J.  H.  Miller,  Dean  E.  A.  Burnett,  Prof.  P.  Q. 
Holden,  Prof.  t>.  I.  Christie,  and  Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt. 

891.  Harper,  Ida  H.    The  Women's  school  of  agriculture.    Independent,  70: 1396- 

1401,  June  29,  1911. 

892.  Hays,  ^(Wet  Martin.    Agricultural  education  in  the  United  States.    Educa- 

tional foundations,  22:  547-58,  Itfay  1911. 

893. How  the  schools  and  the  United  States  Department  of  agriculture  can 

cooperate.    Ohio  teacher,  31 :  7-10,  August-September  1910. 
Also  in  Journal  of  education,  72: 147-48, 175-76,  August  25,  September  1, 1010. 

894.  James,  Edmund  Janea.    The  origin  of  the  Land  grant  act  of  1862  (the  so-called 

Morrill  act)  and  some  account  of  its  author,  Jonathan  B.  Turner.  Urbana- 
Champaign,  University  press  [1910]  139  p.  8°.  (University  of  Illinois. 
The  University  studies,  vol.  4,  no.  1) 

895.  Johnson,  ▲.  ▲.    County  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in  Wis- 

consin. Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.  24  p.  8°.  (U.  S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.    Office  of  experiment  stations.    Bulletin  242) 

"This  report  deals  with  the  origin,  equipment,  organisation,  and  work  of  these  schools  and 
also  contains  statistical  data  concerning  the  students,  graduates,  and  ixwome." 

896.  Knapp,  Seaman  A.    Demonstration  work  on  Southern  farms.    Washington, 

Crovemment  printing  office,  1910.  19  p.  illus.  8°.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agri- 
culture.   Farmers*  bulletin,  no.  422) 

897.  Main,  Josiah.    Educational  agriculture.    Hays,  Eans.,  Western  state  normal 

school,  1910.    74  p.    8*». 

"A  discussion  prepared  with  a  conviction  that  the  field  of  high-school  agriculture  is  at  the 
present  time  the  most  important  division  of  the  subject  of  agricultural  education,  because  the 
proper  fixing  of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  that  division  will  largely  determine  the  work  of 
the  elementary  and  higher  institutions."— Foreword. 

898.  Massachusetts.    Board  of  edueation.    Report  on  agricultural  education, 

submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  accordance  with  resolves 
approved  May  28  and  June  10,  1910.  Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co., 
state  printers,  1911.    104  p.    8**. 

899.  Millar,  Frank  W.    The  teaching  of  agriculture.    Ohio  teacher,  31: 365-67, 

AprU  1911. 

900.  Monahan,  Arthur  O.    Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the 

United  States.  Wkidiington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.  16  p.  8*^. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  2) 

«This  bulletin,  describing  the  opportunities  in  the  United  States  for  graduate  study  in  agri- 
culture and  those  closely  allied  sdences  which  have  a  direct  application  in  agriculture,  is  a  result 
of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Bureau  of  education  in  cooperation  with  the  committee  on  graduate 
study  of  the  Association  of  American  agricultural  oolleges  and  experiment  stations." 
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901 .  New  York  ( State)  Education  department.    Schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic 

arts,  and  home  making.    Albany,  Univeraity  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1911. 
32  p.    8°.    (Education  department.    Bulletin,  no.  494) 
Bibliography:  p.  20-30. 

902.  Practical  methods  of  approach  suggested  for  teaching  agriciilture  in  schools. 

Western  journal  of  education,  16: 17-25,  January  1911. 

903.  Schurman,  Jacob  G.    Agricultural  education.    In  New  York  state  agricultural 

society.  Proceedings  of  the  seventieth  annual  meeting,  Albany,  1910.  p. 
137a-149a. 

904.  True,  A.  C.  and  Croaby,  Dick  J.    The  American  system  of  agricultural  educa- 

tion. Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.  28  p.  8  plates.  8®. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment  stations.  Circular 
106) 

905.  United  States.    Office  of  experiment  atations.    Oiganization,  work,  and 

publications  of  the  Agricultural  education  service,  January  13,  1910.  (Cir- 
cular 93) 

An  annotated  list  of  the  pnblioatlons  of  the  Of&ce  of  experiment  stations  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tional work  of  agricultural  colleges,  schools,  farmers'  institutes  and  other  forms  of  edocattonal 
extension  work  in  agriculture.  These  lists  under  various  titles  have  been  published  since  1007 
and  give  the  publications  available  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

906.  Wallace,  H.  C.    Education  for  the  Iowa  farm  boy;  a  paper  read  before  the 

Prairie  club  of  Des  Moines  on  December  17, 1910.  Des  Moines,  Printed  for  the 
Prairie  club  [1911]    28  p.    4*». 

DOMESTIC  SCIBNCB 

907.  American  home  economics  association.    Third  annual  convention,  St. 

Louis,  December  27  to  30,  1910.  Journal  of  home  economics,  3:  3-24,  33-43, 
47-61,  February  1911.  (Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  secretary-treasurer.  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  E.  Howard:  What  oourses  in  sociology,  pure  or  applied,  should  be  included  In 
college  departments  of  household  sdenoe?  p.  33^ia.  2.  Anna  Q.  Spencer:  What  ooimes  in  sociol- 
ogy, pure  or  applied,  should  be  included  in  schools  or  college  departments  of  household  8CisDoe7 
p.  47-51. 

908.  Arnold,  Sarah  Louise.    Certain  phases  of  instruction  in  institutional  manage- 

ment.   Journal  of  home  economics,  2:  480-87,  November  1910. 

909.  Bevier,  Isabel.    The  development  of  home  economics.    Good  housekeeping, 

51:465-69,  October  1910. 

*'  A  historical  account  of  the  development  of  the  subject  of  home  economics  in  the  United  States 
and  the  agoicies  which  have  contributed  to  it." 

910.  Oooley,  Anna  M.    Domestic  art  in  woman's  education;   for  the  use  of  those 

studying  the  method  of  teaching  domiestic  art  and  its  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum.   New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1911.    274  p.    12**. 

"Miss  Cooley  discusses  not  only  the  general  aspects  of  domestic  art  in  the  education  of  women, 
but  also  the  details  of  the  problem  of  teaching  it  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  She  gives 
estimates  of  cost  of  equipment;  outlines  of  typical  lessons;  and  outlines  of  oourses  for  every  grade 
in  many  t3rpe8  of  schools,  east  and  west,  country,  town  and  city,  among  the  poor  and  among  the 
well-to-do.  She  also  gives  two  brief  chapters  on  the  subject  in  colleges  and  other  higher  Instttu- 
tions  of  learning.  The  book  emphasizes  throughout  the '  thought  content '  that  should  aooompany 
the  technical  work."— School  review. 

"  It  should  be  used  by  every  teacher  of  domestic  art  and  by  everyone  responsible  in  any  way 
for  the  supervision  of  those  who  teach  this  subject."— £.  D.  Day:  Sdiool  review,  19  :  560,  October 
1011. 

911.  Fuller,  Alice  M.    Housekeeping  and  household  arts:  a  manual  for  work  with 

the  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Blanila,  Bureau 
of  printing,  1911.  178  p.  16  pi.  8^.  (Bureau  of  education,  BuUetia 
no.  36) 
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912.  Great  Britain.    Board  of  education.    Interim  memorandum  on  the  teaching 

of  housecraft  in  girle*  secondary  schools.  London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
ltd.,  1911.    71  p.    8^ 

A  memorandam  of  facta  relative  to  what  is  being  attempted  by  a  few  schools  of  variotis  t3rpe8  in 
the  ♦*<M>hfag  of  housecraft,  the  subjects  to  be  included,  its  correlation  with  sdenoe,  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  it,  necessary  equipment,  and  qualification  of  teachers. 

913.  Greer,  Oarlotta  C.    How  to  apply  the  laboratory  method  of  study  to  practical 

cooking  in  high  schools.    Journal  of  home  economics,  2 :  605-8,  December  1910. 

914.  Guldlin,  Mr$.  Olaf  N.    Suggested  outlines  for  club  study.    Journal  of  home 

economics,  3:  295-304,  Jime  1911. 

915.  Nebraska.    Department  of  public  instruction.    Domestic  science.    Crete 

plan.    Lincoln,  Department  of  public  instruction,  1911.    24  p.    8®. 

916.  Bavenhill,  Alice,  ed.    Household  administration,  its  place  in  the  hl^er  educa- 

tion of  women;  ed.  by  Alice  Ravenhill  and  Catherine  J.  Schiff.  New  York, 
H.  Holt  and  company,  1911.    324  p.    8°. 

Contents.— 1.  Introduction— a  brief  historical  sketch  of  woman's  position  in  the  family,  by 
Catherine  Schiff.— 2.  The  place  of  biology  in  the  equipment  of  women,  by  Wenona  Hoskyns- 
AbrahalL— 3.  Science  in  the  household,  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Shaw.— 4.  The  economic  relations  of  the 
household,  by  Mabel  Atkinson.— 5.  Some  relations  of  sanitary  science  to  family  life  and  indhridual 
efficiency,  by  Alice  RavenhilL— <(.  Modem  woman  and  the  domestio  arts:  Needlework  and  dress- 
making, by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Eddison;  Housecraft,  by  M.  R.  Tayk)r. 

917.  Richards,  Ellen  Henrietta.    The  social  significance  of  the  home  economics 

movement.    Journal  of  home  economics,  3: 117-25,  April  1911. 

918.  Spethnxann,  Marie  T.    Institutions  in  the  United  States  giving  instruction  in 

home  economics.  Journal  of  home  economics,  3:  269-94,  483-88,  Jime,  De- 
cember 1911. 

919.  Stur^on,  Bella  G.    Household  science  in  public  schools.    Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  59: 149-62,  September  1910. 

920.  Syllabus  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the  hi^  schools  of  IllinoiB. 

Urbana-Champaign,  The  University,  1910-11.  61  p.  8®.  (University  of 
Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  viii,  no.  5a) 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Dei)artment  of  household  science  of  the  University  and  other 
interested  persons;  Helena  M.  Pinoomb,  chairman. 

921.  Warbasse,  James  Peter.    Extracts  from  a  discussion  of  the  education  of  girls 

in  domestic  sociology  and  the  arts  ot  home-making.  Journal  of  home  econom- 
ics, 3:  52-60,  February  1911. 

922.  Whitling,  Lilian  arid  Pillow,  Margaret  Eleanor.    The  teaching  of  domestic 

science.  In  The  teacher's  encyclopaedia  of  the  theory,  method,  practice, 
history  and  developnient  of  education  at  home  and  abroad.  Edited  by  A.  P. 
Laurie.  Vol.  2.  London,  Caxton  publishing  company,  ltd.,  1911.  p.  170-85. 
illus. 

CoNTEMts.— 1.  Introduction,  and  the  adoption  of  domestic  subjects.  3.  Present-day  fsoiUtiw 
for  learning  domestio  subjects.  3.  Teaching  domestic  subjects  in  elementary  schools.  4.  Instmo- 
tion  in  secondary  schools. 

923.  Williams,  Elizabeth  G.    A  course  in  sewing  for  elementary  schools.    Popular 

educator,  28:  538-41,  June  1911.    illus. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  (PROFESSIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONS) 
Commerce  and  Indnatiy 

924.  National  commercial  teachers'  federation  and  its  constituent  associa- 

tions. Proceedings  at  the  fifteenth  annual  convention,  held  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  December  27,  28,  29,  30,  1910.    Louisville,  Ky.,  The  Federation 
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[1911?]    381  p.    S*'.    (F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  general  secretary,  532  W.  Main 
street,  Louisville,  Ky.) 

Cootains:  1.  R.  C.  Sp«ooer:  NaUooal  conaervatkm,  bminMB  education  and  Amtrlcan  cfdun* 
ship,  p.  7S-77.  2.  L.  L.  WflUanu:  Proper  relatSons  of  pHrate  and  pabUe  oommereial  sdiools, 
p.  113-15.  3.  J.  P.  Wilson:  How  can  we  improve  oftr  8diools7  p.  194-28.  4.  Sherwln  Cody:  Ho>w 
for  should  instractkm  in  EngUsh  got  p.  164-07;  Discosslon,  p.  167-71.  6.  8.  H.  Ooodyean  What 
knowledfe  of  bookkeeping  sboold  be  guaranteed  by  a  d%>lonia?  p.  187-02.  6.  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp: 
A  day's  work  of  a  dictation  class,  p.  228-32;  Disonssion,  p.  232-36.  7.  O.  C.  Thomas:  Shorthand, 
p.  277-83.  8.  L.  F.  Post:  Economics  in  high  schools,  p.  298-09.  0.  0. 0.  Ereighbaom:  Problems 
of  pfnmanship  in  a  business  college,  p.  315-18.    10.  0.  A.  Race:  Needs  of  public  sdiool  writing* 

925.  Lathrop,  John  X.    College  training  for  buoness.    Education,  31:  244-48, 
December  1910. 


926.  Sodetj  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.    Proceedings  of  the 

eighteenth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  June  23,  24  and  25,  1910. 
Volume  18.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Office  of  the  secretary,  Cornell  univ^aity,  1911. 
xvi,  457  p.  8®.  (Henry  H.  Norris,  secretary,  Cornell  univeraity,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  8.  Munroe:  Bffldenoy  In  enginMring  education,  p.  24^34.  2.  Symposium  oo 
efDdency  in  technical  instruction,  p.  35-134.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  engine«ing  degrees,  p. 
136-61.  4.  Frank  Koester:  Engineerii^  education  in  Germany,  p.  15fr-«6.  6.  O.  H.  Shepard: 
Notes  on  the  German  technical  universities,  p.  167-201.  6.  W.  H.  Adams:  Engineering  Instnxy 
tion  at  the  imperial  Pei-Yang  university,  Tientsin,  China,  p.  203-13.  7.  G.  A.  Shaad:  Inspectioo 
trips  for  tedmioal  students,  p.  214-19.  8.  W.  T.  Magmder:  bBpeotioD  tr^,  p.  220-19.  0.  Sym- 
posium on  instruction  in  calculus,  p.  250-314.  10.  J.  P.  Jackson:  Character  training,  p.  315-18; 
Discussion,  p.  318-32.  11.  J.  J.  Clark:  Clearness  and  accuracy  in  composition,  p.  333-42;  Discus- 
sion, p.  342-67.  12.  G.  R.  Chatbum:  Student  delinquency,  p.  385-93;  Discussion,  p.  393-04.  13. 
Herman  Schneider:  Notes  on  the  co-opersttve  system,  p.  305-405;  Digeossion,  p.  405-28.  14.  D.  8. 
Kimball:  The  problem  of  industrial  education,  p.  424-46. 

927.  Talbot,  Henry  P.    The  engineering  school  graduate:    his  strength  and  hie 

weakness.    Science,  n.  s.  33: 839-46,  June  2, 1911. 

An  address  before  the  Congress  of  teclmology  at  the  fiftieth  annivwBary  of  the  granting  of  tha 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology. 

FteeAiti 

92d.  American  federation  of  arts.  [Synopsis  of  proceedings  of  die  annual  con* 
vention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Iby  16-18,  1911]  Art  and  progress,  2  : 
270-73,  July  1911.    (F.  D.  Millet,  secretary.  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

929. Reports  of  committees.    Art  and  progress,  2:  341--43,  September  1911. 

930.  Blayney,  Thomas  L.    History  of  art  as  a  college  discipline.    Education,  31: 

21-31,  September  1910. 

Law 

931.  Aasoeiation  of  Amexioan  law  aohools.    Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual 

meeting,  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  August  29-30, 1910.  [n.  p.,  n.  d.]  93  p. 
8**.  (George  P.  Costigan,  jr.,  secretary«treasurer,  Northwestern  university 
school  of  law,  Chicago,  111.) 

Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  American  bar  association  for  1910. 

Contains:  1.  J.  C.  Townes:  Organisation  and  operation  of  a  law  school,  p.  53-76.  2.  W.  IC 
Lile:  The  honor  system,  p.  77-iO.  3.  W.  D.  L«wis:  The  honor  syitem  of  oooduoting  examina- 
tions in  law  schools,  p.  90-03. 


932.  Aiaoeiatton  of  American  mBdieal  oollegea.  Proceedings  oi  the  twentieth 
annual  meeting,  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  21  and  22,  1910.  175  p.  8^. 
(Fred  C.  Zapffe,  secretary-treasurer.  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  0.  H.  Hozle:  Principles  of  medical  education,  p.  3-15.  2.  O.  IL  Linthieum:  Tha 
advancement  of  medical  education,  p.  16-30.  3.  H.  A.  Christian:  The  ooooeotratfon  plan  of  teach- 
ing medicine,  p.  31-45.   4.  J.  W.  Soane:  The  five-year  ooune,  p.  46-^;  Dlscuaiao,  p.  52-61.   5. 
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W.  H.  Welch:  The  medical  curriculam,  p.  62-68.  6.  Herbert  Harlan:  State  boards  and  hi^h 
entrance  reqalrements,  p.  60-71;  Discussion,  p.  71-74.  7.  Abraham  Flezner:  The  college  aModa- 
tkm  standard,  p.  75-64;  Discussion,  p.  85-^   8.  A.  R.  Baker:  Teaching  ophthalmology,  p.  87-08. 

933.  American  medical  association.  Council  on  medical  education.  Seventh 
annual  conference  held  at  Chicago,  March  1,  2,  and  3,  1911.  [631-146  p.  8**. 
(American  medical  aseociation.  Bulletin,  v.  6,  no.  3,  January  15,  1911) 
(N.  P.  Col  well,  secretary  of  Council,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  N.  P.  Cohrell:  Progress  and  needs  in  medical  ednoatfcm,  p.  71-81.  2.  T.  8.  Fiske: 
Entrance  eTaminations,  p.  81-84.  3.  J.  Q.  Adami:  The  five  year  medical  oourse,  p.  84-88.  4. 
E.  P.  Lyoa:  Equipment  and  iDBtmctkm  of  the  laboratory  years,  p.  88-06.  6.  Oeoige  Blomer: 
Eqo^ment  and  instruction  of  the  oUnioal  years,  p.  07-101;  Discossion,  p.  101-/(.  6.  J.  B.  Herrick: 
The  educational  function  of  hospitals  and  the  hospital  year,  p.  lOS-12.  7.  C.  R.  Bardeeo:  Subjects 
included  in  the  two  years  of  college  work  required  lor  admission  to  medical  colleges,  p.  112-14; 
Discusskm,  p.  114-18.  8.  F.  B.  HUler:  Valuatton  of  credentials,  p.  118-21.  0.  W.  T.  Qolt:  Inter- 
state reciprocity  in  the  licensing  of  physicians,  p.  128-37;  Dfccuasion,  p.  127-35.  10.  O.  E.  Vincent: 
Standards  and  authority,  p.  13S-41.  11.  O.  E.  MacLean:  The  responsibility  of  state  unlTersities 
in  public  health  matters,  p.  141-44.    12.  W.  L.  Bryan:  The  state  and  medkMl  eduoatkm,  p.  144-15. 

984.  Dental  faculties  aasoeiation  of  American  univenities.  Proceedings, 
1908-1911.  Preliminary  conference,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  31, 1908,  and 
meetings  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1909,  Denver,  Colo.,  1910,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
1911.  Philadelphia,  Press  of  the  **Dental  cosmos,'*  1911.  26  p.  8**.  (E.  C. 
Kirk,  secretary-treasurer) 

935.  National  association  of  dental  faculties.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-eighth 

annual  meeting,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  22-25,  1911.  142  p.  8**. 
(George  E.  Hunt,  secretary,  131  E.  Ohio  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

936.  Flezner,  Abraham.    Medical  colleges.    World's  work,  21:  1423^-42,  April 

1911. 

937.  Linthicum,  G.  Milton.    The  advancement  of  medical  education.    Bulletin  of 

the  American  academy  of  medicine,  11:  524-38,  October  1910. 

938.  Scane,  John  W.    The  five-year  course.    Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of 

medicine,  11:  53^-45,  October  1910. 

Training  of  Nnnei 

939.  American  society  of  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  nurses. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  convention,  held  at  Boston,  May  29, 
30,  and  31,  1911.  Baltimore,  J.  H.  Furst  company,  1911.  238  p.  8**.  (Miss 
Jessie  E.  Catton,  secretary,  Springfield  hospital,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  Sara  A.  Parsons:  The  importance  of  securing  for  the  superintendent  powers  equal 
to  her  responsibilities,  p. 55-59.  2.  M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  chairman;  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  education,  p.  70-75;  Discussion,  p.  75-82.  3.  Clara  D.  Noyes:  Some  problems  arising  in 
afflltfttioas  between  training  schools,  p.  82-00.  4.  Julia  C.  Stimson:  The  great  demands  in  post- 
graduate work,  p.  94-103.  5.  Jessie  E.  Catton:  How  to  promote  a  larger  social  life  in  the  training 
school,  p.  123-30.  6.  Miss  Arnold:  Co-operation  of  educational  Institutions  with  traintng  schools 
for  nurses,  p.  137-47.  7.  Louise  Powell:  How  the  trahilng  school  for  nurses  benefits  by  relation 
to  a  university,  p.  150-^.  8.  Rebecca  Cleland:  The  status  of  training  schools  in  hoepitaiB  tor 
the  Insane,  p.  177-82.  9.  Isabel  M.  Stewart:  Apprenticeship  as  a  method  of  vocational  education, 
p.  182-201. 

Mualc 

940.  Xosic  teachera'  national  association.    Studies  in  musical  education,  history 

and  aesthetics,  fifth  series.  Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Music  teachers' 
national  association  at  its  thirty-second  annual  meeting,  Boston  university, 
Boston,  Mass.,  December  27-30, 1910.  Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Association,  1911. 
260  p.  8"^.  (Francis  L.  York,  secretary,  Detroit  conservatory,  Detroit,  Mich.) 
C<mtains:  1.  C.  B.  Cady:  Music  appreciation  and  the  correlation  of  studies,  p.  4/hSl.  2.  W.  R. 
Spalding:  The  best  balance  between  radical  and  conservative  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of 
modem  harmony,  p.  97-103;  Discussion,  p.  103-8.  3.  L.  B.  McWhood:  The  teaching  of  modem 
harmony,  p.  109-14.  4.  H.  H.  Huss:  The  problem  of  the  pupil  with  only  one  hour's  daily  prac- 
tice, p.  132-35.    5.  Charles  Anthony:  The  practkxHilasB,  p.  136-89.    6.  C.  O.  Hamiltan:  Pianoforte 
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instractioo  in  the  colleges,  p.  144-47.  7.  8.  W.  Cole:  A  tmirenal  sight-singiDg  method,  p.  150-^ 
g.  P.  W.  Dykema:  Music  in  the  home  and  its  bearing  cm  the  training  of  the  grade-teacher,  p. 
157-63.  0.  A.  J.  Abbott:  The  grade-teadier's  relation  to  music  in  the  public  schools,  p.  164-68. 
10.  F.  W.  Archibald:  What  the  average  normal  school  accomplishes,  p.  16^73.  U.  H.  A. 
Milliken:  The  state  certification  of  musio-teachen,  p.  174-«7. 

Theelogy 

941.  Brann,  Henry  AthaTiaaius.    History  of  the  American  college  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  church  of  the  United  Statee,  Rome,  Italy.  New  York  [etc.]  Benziger 
brothers,  1910.    570  p.    illus.    S*'. 

"Dr.  Braon  has  done  his  work  so  well  that  American  college  alomni  will  be  prooder  than 
ever  of  their  ahna  mater  .  .  .  The  story  of  the  foundation,  the  development,  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  institution  is  interesting  not  only  to  its  past  and  presoat  students,  but  to  all 
Catholics."— American  Catholic  quartcriy  review,  April  liOO,  p.  373. 

V.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

942.  Association  of  ooUegiiate  alumnae.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual 

meeting,  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  October  19-21,  1910.  Journal  of  the  Aasocia- 
tion  of  collegiate  alumnae,  series  4,  nos.  1-2,  January,  March  1911,  p.  1^2, 
78-80.  (Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  general  secretary,  3125  Lafayette  avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

No.  1  contains  minutes  and  reports.  No.  2  contains:  liary  W.  Calkins:  The  relatioii  of  college 
teaching  to  research,  p.  7»-80.  * 

943.  Association  of  head  mistresses.    Report,  1911.    [London,  Charles  North, 

The  Blackheath  press,  S.  E.,  1911]  104  p.  8*".  (Miss  R.  Young,  secretary, 
92  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  England) 

944.  Southern  association  of  college  women.    Seventh  report.    [Nashville, 

Tenn.,  Press  of  Smith  &  Lamar]  1910.  63  p.  12"^.  (Miss  Caroline  Carpenter, 
secretary-treasurer,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

945.  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union^  Boston,  Hass.    Hiirty-second 

annual  report,  October  1,  1909,  to  October  1, 1910.  [n.  p.,  1911?]  68  p. 
8^.  (Henrietta  I.  Goodrich,  executive  secretary,  264  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  Mass.) 

946.  Burstall,  Sara  Annie,  ed.^  and  Douglas,  X.  A.,  ed.    Public  schools  for  girls, 

a  series  of  papers  on  their  history,  aims,  and  sdiemes  of  study,  by  members 
of  the  Association  of  head  mistresses  .  .  .  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Long- 
mans, Green  and  co.,  1911.    xv,  302  p.    8^. 

Contahis  bibliographies. 

"There  is  a  sense  of  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  warmth  in  the  essays  that  is  highly  pleasing, 
and  a  willingness  to  look  at  new  proposals  and  plans  thatoontrsst  most  fayoorably  with  the  self- 
conildence,  and  subacid  raillery  sometimes  affected  by  the  high-plaoed  pedagogue."— Natore, 
M:  47«,  June  8, 1911. 

947.  B:err,Hina.    The  personal  element  in  coUege  work.    Journal  of  the  Association 

of  collegiate  alumnae,  ser.  4: 89-100,  May  1911. 

948.  Mirguet,  V.    L'6ducation  de  la  jeune  fille  contemporaine,  sp^cialement  de  la 

jeune  fille  du  monde.    Bruxelles,  Impr.  E.  Rossel,  1910.    298  p.    12^. 

949.  Perkins,  Agnes  F.,  ed.    Vocations  for  the  trained  woman;  opportunitiee  other 

than  teaching.  Introductory  papers.  Boston,  Women's  educational  and 
industrial  union  [1910]    296  p.    S"^. 

"This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  oonviction  that  many  women  who  are  unfitted  ibr  teaching 
drift  into  it  because  it  is  the  vocation  with  which  they  are  most  familiar;  that  the  teaching  which 
results  is  iz^urious  to  both  teacher  and  pupil;  that  many  who  make  poor  teachers  might  become 
able  workan  if  wisely  guided  into  other  fields."  The  papers  are  contributed  by  expert  anthocltieB 
on  the  yarioot  occupations. 

950.  Prettyxnan,  O.  Wffliani.    The  higher  girls' schools  of  Prussia.    Teachere  college 

record,  12: 137-95,  May  1911. 
Bibliography:  p.  194-M. 
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COBDUCATldN 

961.  Parkiiison,  William  D.  Sex  and  education.  Educational  review,  41: 42-69, 
January  1911. 

VI.  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  PERSONS 

INDIANS 

952.  Lake  Mohonk  eonferenoe  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  dependent 
peoples.  Report  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting,  October  19,  20,  and 
21,1910.    193  p.    8^    (Henry  8.  Haskinfl,  secretary,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  B.  Brown:  The  reorganised  schools  in  the  five  tribes  ,p.  40-61.  2.  O.  E.  Parker: 
A  reorganised  school  In  the  five  tribes,  p.  51-54. 

NBOROBS 

^5C.  Hartshorn,  W.  N.  ed.  An  era  of  progress  and  promise,  186^1910.  The  reli- 
gious, moral  and  educational  development  of  the  American  negro  since  his 
emancipation.  Boston,  Mass.,  The  Priscilla  publishing  co.,  1910.  8,  viii, 
576  p.    illus.    4''. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  CHILDREN  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

954.  United  States.    Immigration  commission.    Abstract  of  the  report  on  the 

Children  of  immigrants  in  schools.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1911.    99  p.    8*». 

The  complete  report,  to  appear  in  flye  yolnmes,  embodJes  the  results  of  an  extenstve  study  of 
children  in  public  and  parochial  schools,  and  of  students  hi  colleges,  either  foreign-bom  or  bom 
hD  the  United  States  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  made  with  the  purpose  of  determining  as  far  as 
possible  what  progress  children  of  the  various  races  of  immigrants  are  making  in  school  work. 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

955.  Erauskopf,  Charles  E.    The  work  for  crippled  children  in  the  public  schools 

of  Chicago.    Educational  bi-monthly,  5:121-27,  December  1910. 

956.  MeMortrie,  Douglas  O.    Some  considerations  affecting  the  primary  education 

of  crippled  children,  together  with  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  and 
present  status  of  care  for  cripples.    New  York  city,  1910.    22  p.    16°. 

957.  Telford,  B.  D.    The  problem  of  the  crippled  school-child;  an  accoimt  of  the 

education  and  treatment  of  crippled  school-children  in  a  residential  school. 
London,  Shenatt  d  Hughes,  1910.    32  p.    4*^. 

MBNTALLT  DBFBCTIVB  CHILDRSN 

058.  Bdson,  Andrew  W.  Instruction  of  exceptional  children  in  the  New  York  city 
schools.    Education,  31: 1-10,  September  1910. 

959.  Hicks,  Vinnie  C.    A  study  of  a  subnormal  child.    Elementary  school  teacher, 

11  :  29^-307,  February  1911. 

960.  Lapagre,  C.  Pagret.    Feeblemindedness  in  children  of  school-age,  with  an 

appendix  on  treatment  and  training  by  Mary  Dendy.  Manchester,  University 
press,  1911.  359  p.  iUus.  12^.  (University  of  Manchester  publications, 
no.  57) 

*  «at  is  written  in  a  i^aln  and  simple  style  and  is  fan  of  oommoo-seose,  praotJoal  method,  as  ^ 
as  a  pretty  oomplete  explanation  of  causation  and  treatment.  On  the  whole  the  work  is  very 
useful  and  very  necessary.  It  has  jnst  enough  science  in  it  to  be  interesting,  hot  everything 
scientlflo  in  form  is  worked  out  ioto  practical  applicatioD  in  a  way  that  every  educated  layman 
can  comprehend/'— Purvey,  26:638,  July  20, 1911. 

MORALLY  DBPBCnVR-TRUAllTS,  BTC. 

961.  National  eonferenoe  on  the  education  of  backward,  tnumt,  and  delin* 

quent  children.    Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  held  in  St.  Louib, 
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Mo.,  May  16-18,  1910.    Weetboro,  Maes.,'  The  Lyman  school  for  boys  printing 
department  [1910]    160  p.    S"*,    (E.  L.  Coffeen,  secretary,  Westiroro,  Maae.) 

CootatDt:  1.  W.  B.  Baker:  Paieotai  schools,  p.  5-10.  2.  E.  E.  OardeiMr  lodnttiiftl  tnining 
Id  state  schools,  p.  10-21.  3.  Beo  Blewett:  IndivSdiial  instractkiD  Id  the  special  schools  of  St. 
Loais,  p.  21-23.  4.  O.  E.  DarnaU:  The  <difld  and  the  fBderal  gorenimeDt,  p.  fiO-ft5.  6.  Bro. 
Barnabas:  Agricultural  traiDing  as  a  factor  for  the  socoessfal  placemeot  of  boys  in  rural  districts, 
p.  flS-lOl.  6.  T.  H.  MoQoearf:  The  relatkn  of  the  pnbUo  school  to  the  special  sdiool,  p.  119-2& 
7.  E.J.  Swift:  Mental  and  moral  training  in  the  schools,  p.  128-34;  Disoossloo,  p.  134-41 . 

962.  Hart,  Hastings  H.    Preventive  treatment  of  neglected  children;  with  special 

papers  by  leading  authorities.    New  York,  Charities  publication  cominittee, 
1910.    419  p.    8**. 

The  main  topics  of  this  t>ook  are  InstihJtkms  for  delinquent  and  dependent  ddldren.  Child- 
helping  societies.  Family  home  care,  and  the  Juvenile  court. 

Vn.  EDUCATION  EXTENSION 
COHTOfUATION  SCHOOLS 

963.  Kersehensteinery    Oeorg.    The    fundamental    principles    of    continuation 

schools.    School  review,  19:162-77,  March  1911. 

An  address  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commerolal  club  of  Chicago,  November  1010. 

964. The  oi^ganization  ot  the  continuation  school  in  Munich.    School  review, 

19:225-37,  April  1911. 

An  addrev  given  under  the  aoqiloes  of  the  National  aodety  for  the  proinotlQO  of  faadatrtal 
education. 

965.  Sprangsry  Bduard.    The  significance  of  the  continuation  sdiool  for  the  educa- 

tional system  and  the  educational  ideal  of  Germany.    Educational  review, 
42  : 1-19,  June  1911. 

CORRSSPONDSNCB  SCHOOLS.    SUlOflER  SCHOOLS 

966.  Palmer,  Prank  H.    Correspondence  schools.     Education,  31:47-52,  Septem- 

ber 1910. 

967.  Shaffer,  Ohaarles  Orant.    Summer  schools  of  Newark.    School  exchange,  5: 

422-28,  June  1911.    illus. 

LTBKAWIBS  IN  EDUCATION 

966.  Andrews,  Clement  W.    The  library  and  the  univereity.    Univeirity  (d  C3ii* 
cago  maganne,  2:238-^1,  July  1910. 

969.  Ohase,  Mabel  J.    Public  libraries  and  art  education.    Newark,  N.  J.,  Baker 

printing  company,  1910.    21  p.    8**. 

970.  Oolumbia  uniTersitj.    The  libraries  of  Columbia  univeraity.    Reprinted  frcMn 

the  Columbia  university  quarterly,  March  1911.    p.  163-229.    illus.    8®. 

Contains  ''Library  reeouroes  of  New  York  oity  and  their  increase/'  by  W.  Dawson  Johnstoo, 
and  speolal  articles  on  the  varioas  departments  of  Colombia  university  library  and  Its  work. 

971.  Qibbs,  Laura  B.    Student  assistants  in  college  libraries.    American  college, 

2:  296-301,  July  1910. 

972.  Hicks,    Frederick    Charles.    Department    libraries.    Columbia    univeraity 

quarterly,  13: 183-95,  March  1911.    illus. 

973.  JuMf  Oharles  K.    The  sdiool  and  the  library.    Elementary  school  teacher, 

11: 28-35,  September  1910. 

An  addren  belbre  the  Amerfean  Ubrary  aworlatton  at  Maoklnao  bland,  Miohlgaii,  July  2, 1910^ 
in  whli^  ttie  anthor  adTooates  a  doser  relatlonshtp  between  the  soliool  and  the  Ubfary,  and  a  wider 
use  of  the  library  tor  class  work. 

974.  SturgeSy  James  V.    The  tndning  <^  teachers  in  the  use  of  books  and  the 

library  ai^d  in  a  knowledge  of  children's  bodos.    American  education,  14 :  255- 
58,  February  1911. 

975.  Wnson,  Iiouis  Bound.    The  high  school  library.    North  Carolina  high  school 

biiUedn,  1: 176-83,  October  1910. 
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UNITED  STATES 
ABfHERST  COLLBGB 

976.  Amherst  college.    OUum  of  1886.    Addreas  to  the  trustees  of  Amherst  col- 

lege. Committee:  E.  Parmalee  Prentice,  chairman;  Ellsworth  G.  Lancaster, 
WiUmm  G.  Thayer.    [New  York,  The  De  Vinne  press,  1910]    26  p.    8°. 

The  oommfttee  reoommends  that  Amherst  should  stand  for  a  broad  coltaral  eduoation,  omittixig 
technioal  training,  and  that  all  available  resources  should  be  devoted  to  the  indefinite  increase  of 
Its  teachers'  salaries.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  Outlook,  February  18, 1911,  p.  344-46,  reviews 
this  r^Mrt  at  length,  and  pronounces  it  "one  of  the  most  DOtew«thy  of  recent  educational 
documents.'' 

BROWN  UmVSRSITY 

977.  Brown  xmiverBitj.    Tinal  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  poe- 

sible  changes  in  the  charter  of  Brown  university,  presented  to  the  Corporation 
at  its  annual  meeting  June  16, 1910.  Providence,  R.  I.,  The  Univeisity,  1910. 
68  p.    8^ 

UinVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

978.  Chicago.    TJniverBity.    Report  on  university  problems.    American  educa- 

tional review,  32:  258-60,  February  1911. 

979.  Present  problems  of  instruction  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    Univeraity  of 

Chicago  magazine,  3:  58-86,  December  1910. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  to  the  college  faculty,  based  on  statementB  from  instruo> 
tore,  alumni,  and  undergraduates. 

HARVARD  UmVBRSITY 

980.  Harvard  aloznni  association.    Harvard  university  directory;  a  catalogue  of 

men  now  living  who  have  been  enrolled  as  students  in  the  imiveraity.  Com- 
piled by  a  conmiittee  of  the  Harvard  alumni  association.  Cambridge,  Harvard 
university,  1910.    128  p.    8°. 

981.  Harvard  universitj.    Quinquennial  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  graduates  of 

Harvard  university  1636-1910.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Pub.  by  the  University, 
1910.    .viii,  757, 151  p.    8°. 

UlflVERSITT  OF  HXINOIS 

982.  dark,  Thomas  A.  and  Wamock,  A.  B.    Facts  for  freshmen  concerning  the 

University  of  Illinois.    [Urbana]  The  University,  1911.    100  p.    8®. 

"A  little  handbook  which  altho  produced  from  a  study  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Illinois 
touches  upon  representative  matters  of  interest  in  colleges  all  over  the  land.''— Book  review 
digest,  V.  7,  no.  12,  December  1911. 

"  His  advice  as  to  studies,  habits  and  fraternities  is  based  upon  so  mndi  knowledge  of  college  life 
and  boy  nature  as  to  be  useful  anywhere."— Independent,  71 :  651,  September  21, 1911. 

983.  James,  Edmund  Janes.    [The  University  of  Illinois]    Alumni  quarterly  (Uni- 

versity of  Illinois)  5:  214-32,  July  1910. 
Commencement  address,  June  15, 1910. 

984.  — Therelationof  the  University  of  Illinois  to  medical  education.    [Spring- 

field, 111.,  1911].    10  p.    8^ 
Reprinted  from  the  Illmois  medical  journal,  January.  1911. 

985.  Kinlej,  David.    Serving  the  commonwealth.    Alumni  quarterly  (Univendty 

of  lUinois)  4:  335-43,  December  1910. 
Work  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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TTRIVBBSrTT  <W  KANSAS 

986.  TTaTistiii     UniTenitj.    ReligbuB  activitieB  at  the   Univeraity   of   Kanaifl. 

Lawrence,  Kane.,  The  Umvereity,  1910.    13  p.    iOua.    8^. 

ICARIBTTA  COLLBOB 

987.  Marietta  college.    The  eeventy-fifth  annivenary  of  the  present  charter  ol 

Marietta  college,  and  the  llSUi  of  the  founding  <^  Musldngam  academy. 
Marietta,  O.,  The  CoUege,  1910.    235  p.    illos.    8^ 

The  DIUKAdJiibike  of  MtflettaoollteewMOslebnted  Jane  11-1^  Amoi^  full  pnoeed> 

ingi,  this  ▼ohuue  inchidei  the  eddraBS  of  Pnddflot  Taf  t  on  the  ooceiioiL 

MASSACHUSETTS  OfSTITUTB  OF  TBCHHOLOGT 

988.  Kadauxin,  Bichaid  0.    Some  factors  in  the  institute's  success.    Sd^ice, 

n.  s.  33:  593-98,  April  21, 1911. 

Address  by  the  president  of  the  Ifessadmsetts  faistftnte  of  technology  st  theopenhig  of  the  ooo» 
gresi  of  technology,  April  10,  lOlL 

UmVJCKSITT  OF  MmnBSOTA 

989.  Johnaon,  B.  Bird,  ed.    Forty  yeare  of  the  Umversity  of  Minnesota.    Minne- 

apolis, The  General  alumni  association,  1910.    348  p.    illus.    4°. 

UmVERSITT  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

990.  McVeF,  Frank  Le  Bond.    The  univenity  and  its  relations.    Quarterly  journal 

of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  inauguration  number,  September  1910. 
p.  142-65. 
Inaogiinl  addiesB,  Univenity  of  North  Dakota,  September  »,  1010. 

TUSKBGKB  OfSTITUTB 

991.  Corson,   David    B.    Tuskegee    institute  .  .  .    School  exchange,   5:354-59, 

April  1911.    illus. 

UmVERSITT  OF  virghiia 

992.  Divide,  Adna  Oodfrey.    In  and  about  the  University  of  Virginia.    [Lynch- 

burg,  Va.,  J.  P.  Bell  co.,  printers,  1910]    [35]  p.    illus.    8*. 

TALB  UlilVKKSTFT 

993.  Bay,  Clive.    A  new  course  of  study  in  Yale  college.    Educational  review, 

41:371-81,  April  1911. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

994.  Sloaaon,  Edwin  B.    Three  English  universities.     Independent,  70:  lS-31, 

234-45,  436-47,  January  5,  February  2,  March  2, 1911. 
1.  Univentty  of  London.    2.  Univenity  of  Mandiester.   S.  Oxford. 

CAMBHIDGB  UNIVBRSITT 

995.  Browning,  Oaoar.    Memories  of  sixty  years  at  Eton,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 

London  and  New  York,  John  Lane  company,  1910.    364  p.    illus.    8^. 

In  thii  book  ''the  American  reader  wiU  find  much  of  Interest  and  the  AuMrioan  teadier  modi 
of  Instruction.  It  gives  a  detailed,  gossipy,  minute,  photographic  aocoont  of  Bngliah  llfto  at 
school  and  onlversity  and  elsewhere,  written  by  one  who  was  first  a  pupil,  then  an  assist  ant 
master,  at  Eton,  and  later  senior  fellow  and  tutor  at  Khig's  college,  Cambridge."— OuthMdc, 
February  4,  lOU,  p.  388. 
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BCACALBSTBR  COLLBOB 

996.  Ftuik,  Henry  DameL    A  history  of  Macaleeter  college;  its  origin,  struggle  and 

growth.  [St.  Paul]  Macaleeter  collie  board  of  trustees,  1910.  304  p.  illus. 
12**. 

OXFORD  UNIVBRSITT 

997.  De  Mlinoourt,  Hugh.    Oxford  from  within.    London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1910. 

viii,  180  p.    8**. 

"The  result  of  these  pictnres,  pahited  as  It  were  in  broken  English,  is  extremely  attractive, 
and  Oxford  nken  will  delight  in  thos  seeing  themselves  as  others  see  them.  Mr.  de  S^inoourt 
has  volontarily  handici^ped  himself  in  the  attenQ>t  to  achieve  his  difficult  object  by  adopting 
a  form  which  is  apt  to  strike  one  as  artificial  and  to  be  a  little  irritating.''— Athenaeum,  1 :  609, 
June  II,  1910. 

998.  Oxford  imiverBitj.    Principles  and  methods  of  imiveisity  reform.    Report  of 

the  hebdomadal  council,  with  an  introduction  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
coimcil  by  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  chancellor  of  the  university.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  press,  1910.    xii,  98  p.    8**. 

999.  How,  P.  D.    Oxford;  described  by  F.  D.  How,  pictured  by  E.  W.  Haslehust. 

London,  Glasgow  [etc.]  Blaclde  and  son  [1910]    56  p.    col.  illus.    8^. 

1000.  Knight,  William,  ed.    The  glamour  of  Oxford.    Descriptive  passages  in  verse 

and  prose  by  various  writers.    Oxford,  B.  H.  Blackwell;  London,  New  York 
[etc.]  H.  Frowde,  1911.    xxiv,  263p.    12^ 
Literary  selections,  both  in  proee  and  poetry,  relating  to  the  university. 

VICTORIA  UinVERSITT  OF  MANCHBSTBR 

1001.  Victoria  university  of  Manchester.    Department  of  education.    The  De- 

partment of  education  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  1890-1911.  Man- 
chester, The  University  press,  1911.  146  p.  illus.  8**.  (University  of 
Manchester  publications,  no.  58) 

Contents.— University  day  training  colleges;  their  origin,  growth,  and  influence  in  English 
education,  by  M.  E.  Sadler.— The  Department  of  education  in  the  University  of  Manchester, 
by  W.  T.  Ooode.— Appendix:  publications  by  membecs  (staff  and  students)  of  the  Department 
of  education.— Register  of  students  entered  in  the  Department  of  education  since  its  foundatioii 
in  1890.— Roll  of  men  students.- Roll  of  women  students. 

BELGIUM 
xTinvBRsm'  OF  LonvAm 

1002.  Wils,  Joseph.    Les  ^tudiants  des  r^ons  comprises  dans  la  nation  germanique 

a  rUniverwt^  de  Louvain.  I,  1642-1776;  II,  1834-1909.  Louvain.  P. 
Smeesters,  1909-10.    2  v.    illus.    4**. 

GERMANY 

UNIVBRSTTY'  OF  BERLIN 

1003.  Denio,  Herbert  W.    The  foimding  of  the  University  of  Berlin.    Educational 

review,  40: 473-87,  December  1910. 

mnvBRsmr  of  srlangbn 

1004.  Kolde,  Theodor.    Die  Univeisit&t  Erlangen  unter  dem  hause  Wittelsbach, 

1810-1910.  Erlangen  imd  Leipzig,  A.  Deichert'sche  verlagsbuchhandlung 
nachf.,  1910.    687  p.    illus.    8^ 
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SWITZBRLAHD 

UHivJEksnr  Of  bassl 

1006.  BaseL  XTnhrenitftt.  FeBtcfarift  zur  fder  des  450j8hrigeii  bestehens  der 
UnhreniUit  Basel,  hrag.  v<m  rektor  mid  regenz.  Basel,  Helbing  &  Lichten- 
hahn,  1910.    552  p.    8^ 

CHmA  AHB  JAPAH 

1006.  Lngardy  Frederick  D.    Hong-Eoiig  anivereity.    Nineteenth   century,  68: 

647-54,  October  1910. 

1007.  Thwingj  Ohaiies  F.    The  impoial  university  (d  Peking.    Independent, 

69:  57a-80,  September  15, 1910. 
1008. The  UniveiBity  of  Tokyo.    Independent,  70: 1044-51,  May  IB,  1911. 
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[The  numbers  refer  to  item,  not  to  pase.    Nemee  of  persons  about  whom  articles  or  books  are  written,  and 

I  to  subjects,  are  printed  in  small  capitals.) 

American  medical  association.    Council  on  medical 

education,  933. 
American  nature^tudy  society,  348. 
American  psychological  association,  fi87. 
American  school  hygiene  association,  687. 
American  school  peace  league,  94  (4),  810. 
American  society  for  the  extension  of  university 

teachfaig,  519. 
American  society  of  superintendents  of  tralnhig 

schools  for  nurses,  839. 
Amherst  coUege.    Class  of  1885, 976. 

Am HKBST  COLLEGE,  976. 

Anderson,  Leroy,  446. 

Andreae,  Karl,  198. 

Andrews,  C.  W.,  968. 

Andrews,  Charlton,  199. 

Andrews,  Fannie  F.,  68  (7),  106  (2). 

AngeU,J.R.,560. 

AngUn,  JuMUee,  66  (4).     • 

Anthony,  Charles,  940  (5). 

Archer,  R.L.,  23, 342. 

Archibald,  F.  W.,  940  (10). 

AUTHMXTIC,  teaching,  ii8  (15),  354-359, 116  (3). 

Aboona,  school  law,  606. 

Arkansas.    Education  commission,  73  (2). 

Arkansas  state  teachers'  association,  73. 

Armstrong,  J.  E.,  701. 

Arnold,  J/iM,  939  (6). 

Arnold,  Edna,  113  (3). 

Arnold,  Sarah  L.,  906. 

Aet  education,  67   (36)   (87),  969;  elementary 

schools,  360;  Europe,  67  (88);  United  States,  67 

(88).    See  also  Tuat  AVte. 
A8h,W.C.,99(9). 
Association  of  American  agricultural  ooUeges  and 

experiment  stations,  883. 
Association  of  American  law  scl^ools,  931. 
Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  982. 
Association  of  American  universities,  620, 573. 
Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of 

the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  521. 
Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of 

the  Southern  States,  522. 
Association  of  collegiate  alumni,  942. 

A880CUTI0N  or  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUBS,  811  (2). 

Association  of  head  mistresses,  943. 

Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland,  400-401. 

Association  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  mid- 
dle states  and  Maryland,  416. 

AssooAUONS,  80CIETIB8,  coNnsBNCBS,  foreign, 
115-118;  international,  119, 121  (16);  national,  64- 
71;  state,  72-114. 

Aaibonomt,  problems,  521  (3).  « 

AtlMm,W.S.,80(5). 


Abbott,  A.  J.,  940  (9). 

Abel,  Anna  H.,  401  (6). 

Abelow,S.  P.,328,710. 

ABNOBMAL  CHILDBEN,  67  (14)  (39)  (U6)  (117). 

AbrahaU,  Wenona  Hoskyns,  916  (2). 

Ackennan,J.H.,95(3). 

Adami,J.  Q.,933(3). 

Adams,  Henry,  402. 

Xdams,  J.,  486. 

Adams,  Mabel  E.,  67  (145). 

Adams,W.  H.,926(6). 

Addams,  Jane,  797. 

ADMDflBTBATION,  67  (132H135),  82  (8),  89  (5),  95  (3), 
96  (1),  107  (10),  113  (1)  (5);  ooUegw,  67  (73)  (74),  73 
(10),  636-^47.    See  aUo  SuPEEvnoN  and  oeoani- 

ZAnON. 
.fiSTHSnC  DETELOPMENT,  67  (50). 
AOBICULTXTKAL  EDUCATION,  67  (81)  (154)-(159),  71 

(4)  (16),80(10),91  (6),  92  (12),  121  (4),  882-906;  dem- 
onstratiaD  methods,  67  (8);  elementary  schools, 
363-^7;  secondary  schools,  67  (157)  (158),  70  (4), 
71  (12),  85  (11),  92  (23),  314  (2),  446-169;  West  Vir* 
ginia,113(2). 

A  OBICULTUKAL  HIOR  SCBOOLS.     See  AOBICULTUEAL 

EDUCAnoN,  secondary  schools. 

A  OBICULTUKAL  XN1ITITUTE8,  882. 

Agbicultube,  Denmark,  66  (2). 

Alabama  educational  associaUon,  72. 

Alexander,  Carter,  46,  478. 

Alexander,  George,  118  (5). 

Alexander,  M.  W.,  88  (17). 

Alexander,  Rebecca,  775. 

Aley,R.J.,67(33)(116). 

All-teab-bound  schools,  68  (8). 

AUeman,  L.  J.,  67  (35). 

Allen,  A.  T.,  90  (2). 

Allen,  C.  R.,  439. 

Allen,  Frank,  526. 

AUen,  J.  H.,  439. 

Alien,  W.C,  91  (21). 

Allen,  W.  H.,  67  (119),  79  (3). 

AUisan,C.J.,818. 

Allison,  J.  L.,  96  (8),  461. 

Altamira  y  Crevea,  RaflMl,  159. 

American   association   Ux   the   adyanoement   of 

science,  64. 
American  association  of  fftrmen'  institute  worlran, 

882. 
Amebican  collbob  or  the  Roman  Catbolio 

C^UBCH  or  the  United  States,  Rome,  Italy,  941. 
American  federation  of  arts,  988-929. 
American  federation  of  teachers  of  the  mathamatloal 

and  the  natural  soienoss,  40. 
American  historical  association,  408. 
American  home  economics  awjoftlailflu,  907. 
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Athletics,  90  (3);  college,  71  (8);  inteccollegiate, 

524  (2);  pabUo  school,  96  (11). 
AtlcewMi,  T.  C,  113  (2). 
AtkinaoD,  lUbel,  916  (4). 
Attkkdance,  91  (21)  (22),  11?  (2),  «73-«77. 
Attehtion,  64  (2),.288  (1),  688  (9). 
Atwood,  W.  W.,  424. 
Aulard,  F.  V.  A.,  172. 
Auriaoiie,  AogaatiDe,  71  (13). 
Austin,  R.  C,  417  (8),  425. 
Avent,J.E.,70(15). 
Avery,  Samuel,  523  (7),  883  (4). 
Ayre,  G.B.,32. 
Ayres,  Brown,  523  (1). 
Ayres,H.M.,605. 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  67  (13),  68  (7),  80  (19),  487, 630. 

Backwasd  children,  67  (15)  (122)  (148),  91  (9), 
105  (5).  See  alto  Abnormal  children;  Detec- 
tive childrxn;  Retardation  or  pufils. 

Bagley,  W.  C,  79  (6),  200-201,  233,  381, 462, 561, 607, 
776. 

Bagstcr-CoUins,  E.  W.,  88  (4). 

Bailey,  E.  J.,  521  (10). 

Bafley,  H.  T.,  88  (19),  360. 

Bafley,  L.  H.,  884-885. 

Baker,  A.  R.,  932  (8). 

Baker,  J.  H.,  67  (73). 

Baker,  Margaret,  170. 

Baker,  W.B.,  961(1). 

Baldwin,  8.  E.,  143. 

Balfour,  Graham,  116  (9). 

Balkan  states,  education,  187-188. 

BaU,  F.  B.,  96  (4). 

Ballard,  P.  B.,  234. 

Balliet,  T.  B.,  668  (4). 

Batthrop,  E.  8.,  85  (4). 

Baltimore,  pablic  sdiools,  620. 

Baltimore.  Commission  appoinled  to  stady  the 
system  of  education  in  the  pablic  sdiools,  020. 

Bardeen,  C.  R.,  933  (7). 

BardweU,  Etta  M.,  80  (2). 

Barkm,  Jennie  C,  882  (5). 

Bariow-Smlth,  Constance,  67  (106). 

Barnabas,  Bto.,  961  (5). 

Barnes,  Harold,  202. 

Bamett,  C.  8.,  73  (5). 

Banmm,  Mn,  O.  8.,  67  (153). 

Barrow,  D.  C,  52S  (8). 

Barrow,  D.  N.,  105  (8). 

Barry,  Maggie  W.,  78  (5). 

Bartholl,W.J.,79(14). 

Basoom,  E.  L.,  29. 

Basel.    UNivERsmr,  1005. 

Bassett,  Jiiu  R.,  118  (6). 

Baninan,M.H.,72(7). 

Bam*,  Dr.,  689. 

Banr,  Eva  E.,  857. 

Baxter,  C.  J.,  86  (2). 

Bay,  J.  C,  66  (5). 

Bayle,  B.  8.,  99  (3). 

Bayles,  Martha  B.,  67  (142). 

Baykir,  Adelaide  8.,  67  (64)  (140). 

Beard,  Marguerite  L.,  92  (21). 

Bcattie,  R.  K.,  Ill  (4). 

Beanpin,  E.,  751. 

Be(±,H.  €.,84(12). 

Bednr,  Sophie  C,  88  (8). 


BeU,H.M.,80(ll). 
BeU,J.W.,85(l). 
Bennet,C.J.C.,113(l). 
Bennett,  A.  E.,  48, 463. 
Bennett,  C.  A.,  810. 
Bennett,  H.  E.,  70  (9). 
Benson,  A.  C,  394. 
Benson,  O.  H.,  66  (6). 
Benton,  O.  P.,  68  (2),  581  (2). 
Benton,  O.  W.,  524  (1). 
B<rg,P.8.,92(4). 
Berlin.    UNiYXRanr,  1008. 
BeBsey,C.  E.,442. 
Best,  L.  A.,  637, 687  (8). 
Betts,  G.  H.,  235. 
BeU,  William,  67  (68),  562. 
Beviff,  Isabel,  524  (5),  909. 
Bible  in  schools,  106  (1). 

BmUOORAPHT,  1^50. 
BiBdenbach,C.  L.,302. 
Bigekm,  M.  M.,  203. 
Bfaiibrd,J.H.,ilO(2). 

BHX3RAPHT,  191-197. 

BiOLOOT,  teaching,  84  (5),  521  (7);  high  adhool^  M 

(6),  87  (6)  (13),  417  (5);  drki,  444. 
Binlseye,  C.  F.,  554. 
Birdwell,A.W.,78(2). 
Bilge,  E.  B.,  67  (105). 
Bishop,  E.  €.,80(10). 
Bishop,  J.  R..  396. 
Bittfaig,H.8.,99(9). 
BladlnreU,R.E.,  523(1). 
Blair,F.G.,79(7),-888(6). 
Blair,  J.  E.,  78(1). 
Blah>,J.J.,90(li). 
Blair,  R.,  116  (8). 
Blan,L.B.,34. 
Bland,  Rose,  73  (4). 
Blayncy,T.L.,568,«». 
Blewett,  Ben,  961  (8). 
Bldtd,  ednoatioo,  67  (146)  (1^.      • 
BLorTOraas,  67  (140). 
Bliss,  Lalayette,  488. 
Bliss,  W.F.,  24, 339. 
Bkwmfield,  Meyer,  836. 
Bhimer,  George,  933  (5). 
BOABOOrO  SCHOOLS,  750. 
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STATISTICS  OF  STATE  UNIVEBSITIES  AND  OTHEB  IN- 
STITUTIONS OF  HIGHEB  EDUCATION  PABTIALLT  SUP- 
POBTED  BY  THE  STATE,  FOB  THE  TEAB  ENDED  JUNE 
80,  1918. 

This  annual  bulletin,  formerly  prepared  and  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities;  has  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  past  five  years.  The  data  given  are 
taken  from  reports  received  from  the  offices  of  the  presidents  of  the 
various  institutions,  and  the  figures  printed  are  substaatially  as 
given  in  those  reports.  Apparent  errors  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  making  the  report  and  opportimity 
given  for  correction.  In  the  preparation  of  these  bulletins  the 
bureau  makes  no  investigatioui  but  simply  tabulates  the  returns  as 
reported  by  the  several  institutions. 

CHAXOBS  IX  COITRSBS  A2fl>  MBTHOD8  OF  IK8TRI7€7nOX* 

Alabama  Polytechnic  ImtituU. — A  regular  summer  seesion  of  six  weeks  has  b'sen 
established,  offering  courses  in  12  different  departments. 

CTmvemtyo/^Ia&ama.— Requirements  for  admission  to  the  school  of  medicine, 
beginning  January  1, 1914,  will  be  14  standard  units  and  one  year  of  collie  work.  In 
the  school  of  law  two  full  years  of  resident  work  in  a  standard  law  school,  the  second 
year  of  which  must  be  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  are  required  for  graduation. 

Univenity  of  Arizona. — ^The  first  two  years  of  the  preparatory  department  have  been 
discontinued. 

Univemty  of  Arkansaa.SeiAon  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  substituting 
military  tactics  for  scholastic  credit  for  graduation. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. — ^A  rural  school  visitor  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  science  in 
rural  schools.  Work  in  absentia  is  offered  to  teachers  in  rural  schools  under  the  project 
plan.    A  summer  session  was  opened  for  the  first  time  July  16, 1913. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. — Recent  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  have  been  made, 
tending  toward  concentration  of  effort  along  the  lines  of  mining  and  metaUuigy. 
Mining  geology,  coal  mining  (as  courses,  but  not  as 'subjects),  and  applied  chemistry 
have  been  discontinued. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College, — In  1914  entrance  requirements  will  be  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent. 

University  of  Florida.- -Thiee  full  professors  and  six  instructors  (for  the  college  of 
engineering  and  the  college  of  agriculture)  have  been  added  to  the  faculty. 

Univenity  of  Georgia.— Two  professors  have  been  added  to  the  school  of  education. 

Georgia  Sdiool  of  Teehnology.—ln  September,  1914,  entrance  requirements  will  be 
14  units. 

College  of  HavmL—k  professor  of  sugar  technology,  has  been  appointed.  Three 
courses  in  sugar  chemistry  are  offered.  A  monthly  journal  has  been  issued  since 
January,  1913,  in  cooperation  with  the  Territorial  board  of  education. 
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VmhemifefJnimou.'-Thd  madkal  adiool  (jbow  manij  vnder  Uie  contnl  of  die 
mdremtjr)  tequind  one  year  of  ooflege  work  lor  ifniMiiiti  in  1913.  mod  will  require 
t«ro  jeuB  of  a^kfe  work  in  1914. 

hMma  UnhertUj^.—A  depvtmen;  of  hooie  aoonoona  has  been  fwtiMirfird. 

Punhu  UtUtergUg  (.Bidfewfl).~A  gyaCgm  of  medical  and  infiniiMyaertW  for  etadcn 
hM  been  iDaagimled. 

5lalr  Umvern^fof  lomtL—K  departmeBi  of  homeeoonomicB,  a  college  of  education, 
and  an  extenaioii  divinoo  have  been  ertablidied.  Hie  ooflege  of  law  will  require 
one  year  of  ooDege  woric  for  admiawkm  in  1914,  and  two  jrean  <rf  college  work  in  1915. 

Kcmmu  8taU  AgrieuUural  CMege, — Beginning  with  September,  1913,  e&tance 
leqniranenla  were  nuaed  from  10  to  15  nnita. 

Ma$9adm$iU*  JnttituU  of  Tedmology. — During  the  paet  year  regukr  lectares  were 
given  in  aviation  to  atndentfl  of  naval  constroction  and  to  engineering  students;  the 
latter  group  were  privileged  to  elect  these  lectnres.  A  sonuner  camp  for  surveying 
has  been  establidied  in  East  Machias,  Me.  Students  in  civil,  mining,  and  sanitary 
engineering  will  be  required  to  attend  this  camp  for  field  work. 

UnivertUjf  of  JUdngan. — In  the  department  of  medicine  and  soigery  a  sabdepart- 
ment  of  Roentgenology  has  been  oiganized  to  devdop  more  completely  the  work  in 
the  X  my  and  its  application.  A  health  service,  with  three  i^ysicians  in  diaige,  was 
established  in  1913.  These  ^ysicians  will  devote  their  oitire  time  to  the  health  of 
the  student  body. 

Mistisrippi  AgneuUunU  Cottegc—k  coune  in  bacteriology  has  hetai  established; 
also  a  two  years'  coune  in  agriculture.  A  practice  school  in  vocational  education  is 
now  connected  with  the  school  of  industrial  education. 

VmvenUy  cf  Mi$$i$$ippi. — ^The  requirement  fcr  entrance  to  the  department  of 
pharmacy  has  been  increased  from  4  to  8  units. 

New  HamjMre  College  of  Agriculture  and  Met^anie  ArU.—k  full  four-year  course  in 
home  economics  has  been  establidied. 

UnhenUy  cf  New  Jfmoo.— The  commercial  school  has  been  discontinued.  A 
department  of  economics  and  sociology  has  been  added. 

Univernty  cf  North  CaroUna,-'K  bureau  of  extension  work,  including  correspondence 
courses,  has  been  establidied.  The  school  of  education  has  been  enlarged,  and  two 
full  ptofesBOTB  have  been  added  to  its  faculty. 

Nofih  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte. — ^The  experiment  station 
of  the  college  has  been  united  with  that  of  the  State,  under  a  joint  committee  from 
each  board. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — Requirements  for  graduation  have  been  reduced 
from  250  hours,  exclusive  of  military  drill,  to  225  hours,  inclusive  of  12  hours  for 
military  science  and  tactics. 

Univertity  of  North  Dakota. — The  extension  division  has  been  enlarged  and  a  director 
appointed. 

Ohio  State  Univernty. — ^A  department  of  competitive  and  recreative  athletics;  courses 
in  arts-Agriculture  and  arts-home  economics,  making  it  possible  for  a  student  to  receive 
two  degrees  in  five  years;  and  a  course  in  applied  entomology  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  entomology,  are  new  features  announced. 

Umvernty  of  Ohalahoma, — Admission  to  the  school  of  medicine  will  require  one  year 
of  college  work  after  January  1,1914,  in  addition  to  15  entrance  units. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.^By  a  recent  action  of  the  faculty, 
graduates  of  a  four-year  high  school  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  only; 
formerly  such  graduates  have  been  granted  sophomore  standing.  A  division  of 
markets  and  commerce  has  been  established.  A  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  grant- 
ing the  degree  of  D.  V.  M. ,  will  be  opened  in  September,  1914. 
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Oklahoma  School  of  Mine»  and  MetaUwrgy. — Extension  work  is  now  given  in  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  districts. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. — ^In  1914  entrance  requirements  will  be  raised 
from  9  to  12  units.  A  four-year  degree  course  in  logging  engineering  has  been  estab- 
lished; also  a  four-year  degree  course  in  industrial  arts. 

CUmaon  AgncuUural  College  (South  Carolina). — ^The  work-boy  course  in  agriculture 
has  been  discontinued  and  a  one-year  course  in  agriculture  substituted. 

University  of  Tennessee. — ^Hereafter  all  liberal  arts  courses,  whether  classical,  scien- 
tific, modem  language,  or  historical,  will  lead  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. — The  completion  of  the  eighth  grade 
is  now  required  for  admission  to  the  two-year  course  in  agriculture.  A  summer  course 
of  three  weeks,  consisting  of  field  work,  is  now  required  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

AgricultvTal  College  of  Utah. — ^In  1914  entrance  requirements  will  be  raised  from  11 
to  14  units.  The  first-year  work  of  the  high  school  has  been  eliminated.  The  control 
of  the  branch  of  the  State  Normal  School  has  been  transferred  to  this  institution  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Branch  Agricultural  College.  High-school  courses  in  agriculture  are 
offered. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute. — ^In  1914  en- 
trance requirements  will  be  raised  from  10  to  14  units.  Beginning  with  the  session  of 
1913-14,  courses  in  agricultural  engineering  and  chemical  engineering  will  be  offered. 

Virginia  Military  Institute. — A  liberal  arts  course  has  been  established. 

University  of  WaskiThgUm.— The  college  of  arts  and  sciences  has  been  organized  into 
two  colleges,  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  the  college  of  science.  A  *' school  of  edu- 
cation" succeeds  the  "department  of  education.*' 

West  Virginia  University. — ^The  school  of  fine  arts  has  been  discontinued. 

University  of  Wisconsin.—The  five-year  engineering  courses  will  be  discontinued 
after  this  year. 

OIFTS,  BUIXjDIXOS,  Ain>  IMPROTBMBNTS. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College.— K  new  athletic  field  was  provided  and  a  park  was 
obtained  for  outdoor  games  for  women. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. — ^Two  new  buildings  are  under  construction,  one 
to  be  used  as  a  dormitory. 

University  of  Florida.— A  sewage  system  and  a  central  heating  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled, the  two  improvements  to  cost  |15,000. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. — ^A  farm  consisting  of  66  acres  has  been  purchased. 

University  of  Illinois.— The  University  acquired  by  deed  of  gift  the  entire  property 
of  the  former  "College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago,"  and  in  this  plant 
its  own  medical  school  has  been  opened.  The  following  new  buildings  have  been 
completed  or  are  under  construction:  Commerce  building,  costing  |125,000;  addition 
to  woman's  building,  costing  |125,000;  transportation  group,  costing  $200,000; 
ceramics-mining  laboratory,  costing  |15,000;  armory,  costing  |100,000;  floricultural 
group,  costing  $50,000,  and  a  stock-judging  pavilion,  costing  $110,000. 

Indiana  University. — ^The  1913  legislature  passed  a  law  almost  doubling  the  amount 
of  income,  the  law  to  be  effective  July  1, 1914. 

Purdue  University  (Indiana). — ^A  dairy  building,  to  cost  $80,000,  is  under  con- 
struction. 

State  University  of  lotva.—The  sum  of  $169,000  has  been  expended  in  addition  to 
plant  and  equipment. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — A  new  chemistry  building,  to 
cost  $250,000,  and  a  gas  and  steam  engine  laboratory,  to  cost  $50,000,  are  in  process  of 
erection. 
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MassaehusettB  AgrtcuUural  College. — During  the  past  y«ar  an  addition  to  the  dining 
hall  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  legislature  of  1913  appropriated  $35,000 
for  an  addition  to  French  Hall,  $15,000  for  a  student  infirmary,  and  $26,000  for  repaira 
and  minor  improvements.  The  legislatiu-e  of  1913  also  made  an  appropriation  of  the 
following  sums  for  a  five-year  period:  1914,  $280,000;  1915,  $303,000;  1916,  $325,000; 
1917,  $341,000;  1918,  $362,000. 

Univenity  of  Michigan.— The  legislature  of  1913  granted  the  university  a  special 
appropriation  of  $375,000  for  a  science  building  and  its  equipment. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. — ^The  legislature  of  1913  increased  the  mill  tax  from 
one-tenth  to  one-sixth  of  a  mill. 

Mississippi  AgricuUtural  and  Mechanical  College. — ^The  sum  of  $31,000  was  expended 
during  the  past  year  for  buildings  and  improvements. 

University  of  Missouri. — ^Buildings  in  course  of  construction;  Biology  building, 
$100,000;  extension  to  engineering  laboratories,  $6,000.  Improvement  to  plant:  New 
boilers  and  extension  to  power  plant,  $25,000.  Extension  of  campus:  Site  for  library, 
$75,000.  Extension  division:  First  direct  State  appropriation  for  extensbn  teaching, 
$25,000. 

New  Hampshire  College  qf  Agriculture  and  Methanic  Arts. — A  new  engineering 
building,  to  cost  $80,000,  isin  process  of  construction. 

Rutgers  College  (New  Jersey).— The  State  api»opriated  $6,000  for  a  summer  aeflsion 
for  1913. 

University  of  North  Carolina. — A  new  building  for  the  school  of  education,  costing 
$50,000,  is  announced. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — A  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building  has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

University  of  North  Dakota.— Two  plant  houses  for  the  department  of  biology,  coeting 
$10,000,  have  been  completed. 

Miami  University  (Ohio). — Improvements:  New  dormitory  for  women,  costing 
$90,000;  two  dormitories  for  men  remodeled  throughout,  costing  $38,000. 

Oregon  Agricultural  CoUege.— The  1913  legislature  appropriated  $255,500  for  build- 
ings and  improvements  during  the  biennium  1913-14.  It  has  also  made  provision  for 
the  future  support  of  the  institution  through  an  annual  tax  levy  of  four-tenths  of  a  mill. 
This  law  will  go  into  effect  January  1,  1915.  In  addition,  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$25,000  was  provided  for  extension  work. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. — ^A  sewage  disposal  plant  was  installed,  costing  $45,000. 
A  horticulture  building  is  in  process  of  erectfon,  to  cost  $40,000. 

University  of  Porto  Rico. — A  new  home  economics  building  has  been  completed,  at 
a  cost  of  $11,500. 

SotUh  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Medumic  Arts. — ^A  new  administration 
and  agricultural  building  is  in  process  of  erectfon,  to  cost  $100,000. 

University  of  Tennessee. — ^At  Memphis  (medical,  pharmacy,  and  dental  colleges)  a 
new  laboratory  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $36,000. 

AgrieuUural  College  of  Utah.— The  1913  legislature  appropriated  $55,000  for  a 
chemistry  building;  $41,000  for  improvements;  and  $6,000  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
county  demonstrators  in  the  varfous  counties  of  the  State,  the  last  item  to  be  increased 
$2,500  each  succeeding  year  until  a  total  of  $25,000  a  year  is  reached. 

State  College  of  WMington. — ^Two  new  buildings  are  in  process  of  construction  on 
the  campus,  a  mechanic  arts  building  and  an  agricultural  building,  each  to  cost 
$150,000. 

University  of  WisooTisin. — ^Expenditures  on  buildings  and  additions  to  equipment 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $851, 175. 
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Directory  of  State  univernties  and  other  State-aided  inetUutions  of  higher  education.^ 
[Names  in  italkt  are  institutions  endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  MorrUl  Acts.] 


Location. 


Name. 


President. 


Auburn,  Ala 

University,  Ala.... 

TuoBon,Ariz 

FayettevUle,  Ark. . 

Berkeley,  Gal 

Boulder,  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.. 

Golden,  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 

Storrs,  Conn 

Newark.Del 

Gainesville,  Fla.... 
Tallahassee,  Fla... 
Athens,  (}a 


Aaanta,Ga. 

DahlonegafGa. . . . 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Urbana,ni 

Bloomington,  Ind . 

Lafiayette,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Cedar  FaUs.  Iowa.. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
Lawreooe,  Kans. . . 
Manhattan,  Kans.. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La.. 


Orono,M6 

College  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Msiss , 

Boston ,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mkh 

East  Lansing,  Mich 

Houghton,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

AgricnlturalCoIlege,  Miss. 

Columbus,  Miss 

University,  Miss 


Columbia,  Mo... 
Boseman,  Mont. 


Butte,  Mont.... 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.. 

Reno,  Nev 

Durham,  N.H... 


New  Brunswiok,  N.  J.... 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. . . 

Sooorro,  N.  Mex 

State  CoUege,  N.  Mex... . 

Albany.N.Y 

Ithaca.N.Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C 


Agricultural   College, 
N.Dak. 

University,  N.  Dak 

Athens,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Norman,  Olda 

StiUwater,  OkU 


Wilburton,  Okla.. 


Corvallis,  Oreg.. 
Eugene,  Oreg... 


Ui 


UfUvertUf  of  liUmmH 

Montana   College  of  AgrieuUure  and 

Meekanke  Arte. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

Univereitp  of  Ndmuika 

Uhivereitp  of  Nevada 

New  ^mnthire  College  of  AgriaUture 

and  Mechanic  Arte. 

Rutgere  CoUeae 

UnlverHlty  of  New  Meidoo 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  ofAgrieuUuTe  and 

Mechanic  AtU. 

New  York  State  Normal  College 

Cornell  Univertitg 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  OaroUna  College  of  Agriculture 

and  MedMnicArtt. 
Nora  Dakota  AgrkuJiural  College 


University  of  North  Dakota.. 

Ohio  University 

OhioStaU  Univereitg 

Miami  University 

of  Ouahoi 


University 

Oklahoma  AgrieuUural  and  MedMnical 

College. 
Oklahoma  State  School  of  Mines  and 

Metallurgy. 

Oregon  8Uue  Aariculiural  College 

University  of  Oregon 


Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn.  LL.  D. 
J.  S.  Dooaghho,  acting  dean. 
Wm.  L.  Oarlyle,  M.  8.,  acting. 
Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D. 
William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Winthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 
Rajrmona  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  LL.  D. 
John  G.  Bowman,  LL.  D. 
Frank  Strong.  LL.  D. 
Henry  J.  WaMrs,  B.  8.  A. 
Henry  S.  Barker.  LL.  D. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


Henry  L.  Whitfield. 

Andrew  A.  Kincannon,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Albert  Ross  Hm,LL.D. 
James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  8. 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  M.  S. 
Edwin  B.  Craifhead,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Avery.LL.D.,chancellor. 
Joseph  E.  Stubbe,  LL.  D. 
Edward  T.  FairohUd,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  H.  8.  Demarestt_LL.  D. 
David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D. 
Fayette  A.  Jones. 
George  E.  Ladd. 

Wm.  J.  Milne,  LL.  D. 
Jacob  G.  Sohurman,  LL.  D. 
Francis  P.  Venable,  LL.  D. 
Daniel  H.  Hill,  litiD. 

John  H.  Worrt,  LL.  D. 

Frank  L.  MtoVey,  Ph.  D. 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  O.  Thoinpaon,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes,  M.  8. 
Stratton  D.  Broon,  Ph.  D. 
J.H.ConneIl,M.8. 

Edward  P.  Barrett,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D. 
Prince  L.  Campbell,  A.  B. 


1  Corrected  to  Jan.  10, 1914,  in  so  for  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  this  bureau. 
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Table  1. — The  UaMng  force  in  State  univertiiuM 


Profeflson  and  instroclora. 


li'iil 


Kamet  of  iDtUtaOons.         r^       H     "C 

S 

i 


10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
16 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
96 

27 

28 


20 
30 

31 

32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 

30 
40 
41 


48 
44 
46 


Total 
(czchxUiig 
dapUc^n). 


54 
70 
36 
129 
504 
98 
40 

22 
26 


63 
13 

15 
64 
488 
252 
168 
145 

48 
158 
140 
175 

92 


30 
242 
29 


III 


•   7 


19 


15 


84 

88 
28 

56 

179 

362 
133 

28 
449 
61 

62 

30 

259 

41 

8 

3^  , 

251  I 

^^  i 
44 


I 

I 
I 


$4,200 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 

12,000 
5,0GO 
6,000 

3,600 
6,000 

4,000 

3,000 
3,300 
3,150 

5,000 
6,000 
2,500 

4,800 
5,000 
12,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 

5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 

6,000 

5,000 


6,000 


$2,600^ 
1,000  |t2,400 


5,000 


8,500 
5,000 


10,000 
3,500 

3,500 

3,600 
7.500 
4,500 

4,000 

4,500 
6.000 
5,000 
5,000 


P*aTllHTIin  asd  ii»i**iffirtm 


i  I 


!• 


3,000 


3,000 
2,500 


3,600 


3,000 
2,060 


2,500 


4,000 
6,000 
4,500 
4,000 
4,000 


5,000 
3,000 
3,000 

3,000 

2,800 


3,500 
2,500 

3.800 


5,000 
3.000 


7,500 
2,600 

1,400 

2,750 
4,200 
4,000 


2.500 
3.000 


2,500 


1,800 


1,900 
2,000 


2,600 
2,000 
1,400 
2,600 
1,800 


2,600 
3,000 
2,100 

2.100 

2,400 


2,600 
2,200 

2,000 


1.80O 
1,700 


3,000 
2,000 


2.000 
3.600 
3,000 


2.000 
2,800 


11 


82,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,200 
8,000 
2,800 
2,000 

3,000 
2,000 

2,600 

2,250 
1,800 
1,900 

3,200 
3,000 
1,500 

3,500 
2,400 
6,000 
3,200 
3,000 
2,760 

2,400 
4,600 
2,600 
3,000 

2,100 


$1,800 
1,800 
2,200 
1,400 
500 
1,800 
1,900 

1,600 
1,600 

1,500 

2,250 
1,600 
1,600 

2,000 
1,800 
1,200 

2,400 
2,000 
2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,900 

1,300 


3.000 
1,800 

3,600 


4,000 
3,000 


6,000 
3,600 

1,8(2) 

2,000 
3,300 
3,000 

3,000 

2,500 
2.600 
2,400 
2,400 


2,200 
1.600 

1.600 


3,000     1,600 


1,500 
1,600 

2,400 


2,000 
1,400 


2.000 
1,500 

800 

1.5Q0 
2,400 
2,000 

2,000 

2.000 
1.500 
2,0QO 
1,600 
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and  other  SiaU-aided  %n$tUutionM  of  higher  education. 


llasdmiim  and  mtnhnnm  latortoa  Coatinoed. 


proiOBBOfs. 


It 


14 


U 


!• 


pronssOTB. 


17 


18 


iDstnioton. 


19 


AniBttnts. 


tl 


Tutors  and 
others. 


House 

in 
addition 

to 
salary. 


U 


$1,800 
1,800 


$1,600 


1,800 
3,000 


1,800 


1,700 
1,800 


1,800 
1,800 


2'2S 
2,800 

1,800 

1,800 

2,100 


2,200 
2,000 


1,800 
1,000 


2,000 

i,no 

3,860 


1,000 
2,200 


1,500 
i,'666' 


$1,800 
1,000 
1,600 
1,600 
2,400 
1,800 
1,400 

1,700 


$1,500 


1,600 


$1,600 


$1,200 


1,600 
1,400 
1,300 

1,300 


1,760 
1,400 
1,450 


1,760 
1.000 
1,200 


1,800 


1,600 


1,200 


1,600 


1,500 


1,600 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,200 


1,700 


1,400 


1,600 
1,200 

1,800 


1,800 
1,500 
8,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,000 

1,400 
2,600 
1,600 
2,000 

1,400 

i;700 


1,400 
1,200 

2,000 


1,800 
1,400 
1,800 
1,000 
1.400 
1,000 

1,100 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 

1,000 

1,200 


1,200 
760 

1,400 


$1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
1,600 
2,000 
1,200 
1,200 

1,200 
1,600 

1,600 

1,200 
1,000 
1,000 

1,200 
1,600 

ooo 

1,500 
1,300 
2,400 
1,160 
1,400 
1,400 

1,200 
1,800 
1.000 
1,600 

1,000 

1,200 


1,200 


$700 


$600 


$260 


000 

1.000 

100 

800 

1,000 

000 
800 

760 

1,000 
400 
OOO 

1,000 
800 


600 

1,440 

600 

)too 


400 
100 
100 


$1,200 


$300 


300 

600 


350 


100 


300 


OOO 

260 


100 
100 


1,000 


000 


700 
700 
000 
800 

750 
1,000 


1,800 


350 


800 
1,200 

450 
1,000 


600 
660 


600 

1,000 


260 


840 
600 

700 

600 


1,000 
250 


200 
OOO 
100 


1,300 
"640 


1,660 


840 


760 
060 


600 
OOO 


640 


500 


400 


100 
60 


76 

ioo 


300 


No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yee. 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 

No... 


No... 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
Yes. 


No.. 
Yee.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yea. 


Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 


1,700 


1,800 
1,800 


1,600 
1,800 


1,600 


OOO 


800 


Yes. 
Yes. 


8,250 
1,600 

800 

1,600 
2,200 


1,800 
3»400 
1,000 


1,000 
1,200 

000 

1,360 
1,800 


8,250 
1,200 


1,600 
1,000 


1,200 
2,100 
1,000 


1,200 
1,800 
2,000 

2,000 

1,900 
1,000 
2,400 
1,600 


1,000 
1,600 
1,500 

1,800 

1,400 
1.200 
1,400 
1.000 


1,500 


900 


1,800 
1,100 

700 

1,000 
1,400 
1,500 


800 
720 

500 

1,000 

900 

1,200 


600 


600 


180 


00 


800 


300 


300 


200 


1,000 
1,200 
1,800 
1.500 


I 

1,200  I 

400  j  1,090 

450 

300        900 


1,090 


100 


No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 


180 


1,500 


350 


No.. 
Yes. 
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and  other  State-aided  inttitiUuma  of  higher  «fuoa<ton— Continued. 


ICudmnm  and  mtnfanmn  aahriee   OoPttonwl, 


AflBodate 
profeoson. 


Aflsbtant 
profDOson. 


A<U^t 


Iiistniotofg. 


Aariitanti. 


Tutonand 
othen. 


House 

in 
addition 

to 
salary. 


IS 


14 


1ft 


16 


II 


18 


19 


SI 


8ft 


12,000 
1,400 


$1,700 

i,aoo 


2,100 


1,750 


1,800 


1,800 
1,8(« 
1,700 
1,£00 


2,100 


2,000 


1,700 

l,fiOO 
1,800 


1,800 
2,600 
2,280 

2,000 
2,100 


1,450 
2,500 
2  300 


1,600 
2,250 
1,800 
2,750 
1,800 


11,700 
1,200 


11,400 
1,000 


1,500 


1,500 


1,800 


1,600 
1,500 
1,500 


1,800 


1,500 


1,700 

1,500 
1,300 


1,500 

2,250 

2,000 
1,260 
1,750 

1,500 

2,100 
1,400 
2,000 
1,400 
1,400 
1,600 

1,800 

1,800 

1,600 
2,000 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 

1,500 


000 

1,000 

1,500 
1,000 
1,400 


1,300 

1,400 
1,300 
1,500 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 

l,40a 

1,400 

1,400 
1,000 
1,200 


$480 


1,000 
1,500 


$1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 

1,600 

1,200 
1,000 
1,800 


1,500 

1,600 
1,400 
1,800 
1,100 
1,100 
1,200 

1,400 

1,500 

1,200 
1,200 
1,100 
1,500 


$1,200 
900 


$840 


$600 


Yes. 


000 
900 

800 

600 
7S0 


800- 

900 

900 
1,000 
700 
750 
900 

1,000 

800 

600 
850 
460 
900 


TOO 
1,000 


400 
50 


Yes. 
Yes. 


750 
1,000 
1,300 


600 
700 
600 


$300 


$300 


360 
1,200 


90 
675 


600 


300 


1,000 
600 


750 
800 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 


1,800 
2,000 
1,560 

1,800 
1,750 


1,000 


1,400 

1,200 
1,500 


1,200 


$1,200 


1,300 

1,500 
1,200 


1,600 

1,800 
1,700 


1,300 

1,400 
1,300 


2,250 


1,800 


1,200 

800 
1,500 


1,200 

1,200 
1,200 
1,800 
1,526 

1,600 
1,260 


900 


800 
600 


1,100 

300 

600 

1,000 

800 

800 


1,200 

500 
1,500 


900 


500 
600 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yee. 
Yes. 


200 

1,200 

850 

900 

900 


100 
100 
120 
800 

350 


900 


400 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


1,200 

500 

2,300 


2,000 
1,200 
2,250 
1,500 


885 

1,600 
2,100 
1,800 
2,500 
1,500 


800 

1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,600 


2,000 
1,800 
1,200 


500 
1,800 


1,200 

600 

1,000 


800 
100 
600 


860 
500 


126 
100 


1,200 
1,600 
1,500 
1,600 
1,400 


900 
900 
900 
1,000 
800 


136 

900 
720 
500 

1,000 


500 

100 
150 
400 


100 


100 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
11 
1 


16 
0 


0 
0 
0 
30 


1 

11 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
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Table  3. — Property  and  income  of  State  umveniiiet  and 


1  InHades appropriations  for  expariment  stations  and  Eannen'  lnstitut«s  and  extension  work, 
s  Does  not  include  $5,000  from 


,_.)froni  theoitv. 

•  The  first  income  from  this  soorce  will  be  available  July  1 ,  1913. 
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oAer  State-Glided  imtitulions  of  higher  education. 


Tboodm  Cram— 

Analysis  of  SUte  appropriationB. 

StadAit 

•xchid- 

ing 
boanl 

and 
room 
not. 

Produo- 
tive 

The 
State.! 

United 
States 

OoTcni- 
meot. 

Private 

bene&u)- 

tkms. 

AU 

otlur 

eooioes. 

ToUl 
working 
income. 

iiai 

tax 
rate. 

Reoetpts 

from 
mill  tax. 

oiureot 
expenses.! 

*,5sr 

tionfor 
build, 
ingand 
perma- 
nent 
Im- 
prove- 
meots. 

3 

8 

• 

10 

11 

IS 

It 

14 

1ft 

16 

17 

813,272 

39  406 

5,788 

7,500 

183,636 

43,238 

6,981 

34,184 

47,542 

6;  789 

9,125 

3826 

12,340 

18,619 

40,812 

1,650 

140 

920 

169,145 

56,000 

72,043 

90,214 

33,524 
64.117 
13,372 

"3*944* 
13,166 

44,579 

27,412 

6,618 

371,870 

380,864 

28,993 

15,605 

196161 

1440 

23,307 

26  000 

54  275 

6,815 

450 

821,490 

56  840 

520 

3,480 

240,799 

'*i2,*736' 

$79,741 

45,000 

90,000 

90,960 

1,152,030 

232,681 

134,930 

92,033 

91,492 

112,604 

27,500 

90,884 

96,000 

158,000 

80,000 

46,500 

10,000 

103,000 

1,568,900 

264,214 

424,906 

624,533 

251,760 
706,200 
512,240 
502,000 
202,120 
145,000 

120,000 
61,000 

336,202 

100,000 
1,045,500 

218,800 

65,000 

1,700,911 

234,384 
67,500 
61  750 

792,384 

114,940 
83,000 

$57,500 

0 

80,000 

66,364 

80,000 

80,000 
0 

$12,347 

19548 

7,900 

$184,350 
160,796 
193,208 
169,274 

3,105,249 
285,875 
273,391 
133,789 
139,084 
224,882 
117,634 
227,745 
109,315 
246,770 

M43,241 
50,150 
62,260 
254,539 

1,988,103 
364,569 
811,680 
918,358 

203,670 
860,257 
551,776 
802,783 
300,888 
275,743 

21     81 

18     04 

48     184 

2,20     155 

1,73     (50 

48     35 

9     Bl 

2,23     187 

43     !55 

10      96 

2  50 
1,10     135 

23     i62 

3  £0 

$79,741 
40,000 
66,680 
90,960 

870,999 
30,000 
43,170 

■*i6,*2ii* 

32,000 

12,500 

35,884 

50,000 

158,000 

80,000 

21,500 

10,000 

52,000 

1,822,400 

75,000 

137,500 

442,508 

181,750 
493,200 
453,987 
414,821 
182,417 
125,000 

106,500 
61,000 
256,000 
100,000 
9,000 

'$5,*666' 

23,320 

28i,'62i' 
45,000 
11,830 
12,500 

kbVm 

15,000 
65,000 

45,000 

>25;666' 
'5i,'666* 

246,500 

'00,*470 
80,507 

5,000 
58  000 
58,253 
87,670 

'26;666* 

*86,'262* 
i78,*506* 

1 

0 
$9,000 

2 

3 

4 

1,245,9(B 

0 
0 

203,832 

9,056 

38,750 

7,572 

5 

1 

79,930 
79,533 
81,281 

6 
7 

8 

"6,'8ii' 
4,980 
9,665 
1,975 

25,864 

0 

65,000 
70,000 
55,000 

0 
33,333 

0 

0 
50,000 
80,000 
79,552 

0 
80,000 
80,000 

0 
0 
0 

SS'SS 
72,750 

58,897 

80,000 
•80,000 
63,333 
16,667 

0 
80,000 

0 
80,000 
55,818 

0 

0 
76,875 
80,000 

0 

0 

*"4i,*566' 

0 

10,954 

20,200 

33,588 

6,029 

1261 

0 

*"2,'229' 

aooo 

2  120 

2,726 

131,042 

425 

142,633 

85,637 

8,405 
70,224 
16,064 
196,557 
13,429 
44,125 

40,439 

10,424 

71,814 

552  936 

207,305 

87,653 

6,656 

201,460 

140,125 

0 

0 

96,365 

16,535 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

A 

14 

15 

16 

*'67,'894" 
32,464 
43,930 
17,099 
35,564 

**i2,"636' 
10,100 
24,507 
8,645 
14,655 

9,915 

3768 

10,615 

92,684 

75,845 

70,289 

0 

60,165 

14,388 

9,389 

42,000 

83,313 

20,972 

17 

18 

2,000 

0 

75,000 

2,410 

0 
7,081 

«1 

i 

'i89,'2i4' 
187,926 
« 101,483 

«65,000 
n55,000 

10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

719 

26 

A 

49,703 

27 

28 

20,000 

20 

30 

i,*67i^e68* 

22,036 

81 

82 

4 

858,000 
218,800 

83 

34 

0 

65,000 
764,792 
186,834 

67,500 

32,250 
553,834 
114,940 

33,000 

B64,'664' 
37,550 

■28;566' 
238,500 

35 

Vft 

281,515 

36 

100 

0 

.        0 

1,373 

37 

88 

80 

40 

41 

0 

42 

43 

74,357 
3,069 
9.021 

24,142 

.      710 

300 

1,019 

51,115 
12,643 
40,706 

43,347 
3,295 

*  1,647' 

776,750 

101,700 

16,544 

72,788 
34,675 
22,500 
43,532 

80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

80,000 
0 
0 

80,000 

96,161 

4,381 

41,796 

47,109 
596 

1,078,383 
201873 
188,117 

304,836 
39,275 
22,800 

140,974 

1 

417,085 
26.178 

74,  n5 
60,782 
15,471 

53,961 
34.675 
22,500 
18,582 

285,000 
14,800 
1,073 

18,787 

*36;666* 

44 

45 

50 
37,490 

46 

47 

48 

40 

14,476 

50 

51 

513,841 
46,439 
22,333 

14,792 
19,530 
26,908 
126,417 

482,913 
10,110 
7;500 

84,823 

69,561 

8,763 

56,852 

861,470 
143,000 
83,500 

85,267 
163,545 
241,005 
759,980 

74,750 

0 

63,500 

80,000 
0 
0 

50,000 

288,923 
4,665 

289,627 

2,090 

37,797 

14,387 
17,713 
37,926 
50,074 

2,511,524 
206,194 
214,630 

279,260 

270,849 

314,597 

1,044,802 

404,476 
98,000 
83,500 

25,000 

45,961 

75,354 

111,717 

456,004 
50,000 

**i8,*i63 
65,650 
248,509^ 

52 

58 

54 

i 

«),267 

99,421 

100,000 

309,754 

55 

56 

57 

1,479 

58 

^Forbaildingsand    

•  Fart  of  this  money  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  afniiated  school  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  for  negroes. 


it  improvements. 
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Tablb  3. — Property  and  inoome  of  State  univemtiet  and 


1  Inclades  appropriations  for  experiment  statlonB  and  farmere'  inatitotes  and  extension  work, 
s  Does  not  inclade  $1,500  from  the  city, 
s  FertiUser  tax. 

*  Part  of  this  money  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  afliUated  school  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanics  arts  for 
negroea. 
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Other  8taU-<Med  %nttiUutum$  of  higher  idueaUon — Continued. 


InooaMfrom— 

Btadent 
fees, 

«zclud- 
iDg 

board 
and 

rent. 

Produo- 
funds. 

The 
State.  1 

United 
States 
Govern 
ment. 

Private 

benefoo- 

tions. 

All 

other 

sonroes. 

Total 
working 
Inoome. 

Mill 
tax 
rate. 

Receipts 

from 
mflltaz. 

current 
expenses.1 

tionfor 
bund- 
ing and 
perma- 
nent 
im- 
prove- 
ments. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

It 

14 

1ft 

16 

17 

118,183 
14,338 
4,713 

87,110 
44,587 
31,203 

t        M7 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
222 

m 

XX) 

iOO 
MO 

170,000 
30,750 
02,000 
72,603 
400,000 
106,100 
136,857 
185,015 
26,000 

76,000 
08,200 
47,500 
40,000 
243,034 
406,000 
162,250 
1,470,460 
02,840 

0 

0 
875,000 

0 
80,000 

0 
80,000 
50,000 
80,000 

0 
55,000 

0 

80,000 

0 

0 

«80,000 

0 

67,500 

80,000 
0 

80,000 

63,333 

0 

0 

0 

80,000 

0 

70,000 

80,000 

80,000 

81,276 

$478 

8224,403 
104,586 
225,088 
45,000 
378,671 
193,562 
450,151 
^36,179 
224,964 
s 72, 240 
311,491 
139,382 

341,432 
45,990 
114,784 
229,288 
625,600 
287,021 
250,480 
548,016 
232,050 

251,160 

283,237 

80,828 

55,344 

410,067 

450,531 

263,120 

2,076,254 

105,022 

Hb 

896,145 

860,185 
150,000 
100,-000 
25,000 
242,000 
175,000 
248,007 
87,371 
30,000 
31,600 

841,067 

20,666 

*i7,*225' 

81,000 

95,000 

1,707 

59 
60 

14,062 

61 

62 

22,410 
8,873 
50,150 

■  4,805' 

36,400 

5,050 

13,100 

0,030 
2,620 
13,563 
35,076 
40,707 
16.557 
10,962 
30,&J2 
53,991 

23,045 
73,313 
20,000 

6,139 
16,154 
41,281 
18,320 
302,701 

3,708 

0,680 

30,000 

6,587 

2,500 

'5,764* 

21,632 

63 

64 

24,770 
11,221 
12,560 
2,533 
10,675 
10,223 

40,737 

65 

66 

67 

68 

3,512 

(•) 

231,500 

60 

71,060 

79,000 
30,250 
02,000 

25,000 

100,000 
9,500 

70 

31,756 
3,720 
8,000 
25,787 
171,670 
6,270 
11,005 
27,660 
46,558 

20,650 

100,201 

2,010 

8,063 

23,566 
1250 
6,550 

37,546 

11,758 

71 

77 

"*"4,'626' 

322 
12,707 
13,042 

504 
10,675 
3,000 
22,320 

68,123 

11,433 

3,556 

1,122 

46,403 

73 

(•) 

72,003 

74 

400,000 
184,600 
25,000 
40,915 
26,000 

76,000 
98,200 
40,000 
40,000 
243,934 
391,576 
162,250 
191,500 
7,840 

*ii,*666* 

49,500 

"7,*  666* 
477,'986* 

T*) 

76 

IJi 

62,357 
145,000 

77 

78 

4,061 

79 

80 

81 

6,863 

87 

83 

84 

85 

■i6,*626* 
1,108 

6,000 

156,013 

5,518 

86 

f 

810,000 
8.5,000 

87 
88 

*  1}  per  cent  of  gross  revenue  of  the  State. 
«  7.04  per  cent  of  4^  mills  on  the  dollar. 


'  18.04  per  cent  of  4)  mills  on  the  dollar, 
s  Induded  in  current  expenses. 
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In  coin,  currency,  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  accepted.  Documents  marked  with  a  dagger  (f)  are 
out  of  print.] 

190o* 

tNo.  1.  Education  bUl  of  1M6  for  En^and  and  Wales  as  It  passed  the  House  ofCommons.    Anna  T.  Smith. 
*<Noi.  S.  German  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  refcrence  to  industrial  development. 

Wmiam  N.  Haihnann.    10  cts. 
•NO.S.  State  scliool  systems:  Legisktion  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  pubUo  eduoatioo.  Get.  1, 1004» 

toOot.1,1906.    Edward C.ElUott.    Iftcts. 

1907. 

tNo.  1.  The  oonttDuation  sdiool  in  the  United  States.   Arthur  J.  Jones. 

•No.  2.  Agrioultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.   James  R.  Jewell.  16  cts. 

tNo.  8.  The  anxQiary  schoob  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

tNo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  sdiooL    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1906. 

tNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Liberty  H.  BaHqy. 

«No.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1887-1907.    10  cts. 

•No.  3.  Bibliography  of  educatkm  for  1907.   James  IngersoU  Wyer ,  jr. ,  and  Martha  L.  Phdps.    10  cts. 

tNo.  4.  Music  education  in  the  United  States  schools  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Mawdiester. 

*No.  5.  Education  in  Formosa.   Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

«No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  Its  relatkm  to  industrial  education.   Carroll  D.  Wright.    16  cts. 

*No.  7.  State  school  systems:  II.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relaUng  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1900,  to  Oct.  1, 1908.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    30  cts. 
No.  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  instttutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  the 

State.    1907-^. 

1909. 

No.  1.  FaofUties  for  study  and  researdi  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  G<»vemment  In  Washington. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

Nft  2     A^mf— Inm  nf  rhimwA  «tnri<infai  tn  kmtriemn  ftftlUpw      John  Fryer. 

•No.  8.  Dally  meals  of  school  diildren.   Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 

tNo.  4.  The  ***^«"g  staff  of  secondary  schools  In  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of 

experience,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  6.  Statistios  of  public,  Bodety,  and  school  libraries  In  1908. 
•No.  8.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.   A  ttatistioal  monograph.    Hemy 

T.Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
•No.  8.  A  teacher^  professional  library.   Classlfled  list  of  100  titles.   5  cts. 
No.  9.  BlbUogTHkhy  of  educatkm  for  1908-0. 

No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  In  railroad  servfoe.   J.  Shiriey  Eaton. 

•No.  IL  Statistios  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  eduoatfon  partlaUy  supported  by 
the  State.    1908-0.    6cts. 

1910. 

No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  In  the  teaching  of  religion  In  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  in.  LegtiHstion  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  pubUo  education,  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Oct.  1, 1900.    Edward  C.  Bllfott. 
tNo.  8.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
No.  4.  The  btofogical  stations  of  Europe.   Charles  A.  Kofoid. 
No.  6.  American  Schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 
tNo.  6.  Statistics  of  State  unlvetslties  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1900-ia 
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1911. 

*No.  1 .  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  stady  in  agricoltore  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Mooahan. 
*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 
*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commisBion  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  edocatloin  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges*    George  D.  Stiayer.    10  cts. 
No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  Institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States. 
*No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  unlverBitles.    6  cts. 
«No.  8.  Examinations  in  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  tor  his  own  classes.    6  cts. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technok)gical  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  igo»-10. 
tNo.  11.  BibUography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1008-9. 
*No.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.   6  cts. 
•No.  la.  MathematlcB  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
*No.  14.  Proviafan  for  exceptional  chiMren  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sidcle,  Lightnar  Witmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  reoently  reconstructed.    Harry  £.  King.    15  cts. 
No.  16.  Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
tNo.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  1911. 
♦No.  18.  Teachers' certificates  issued  undergeneral  State  lawsand  regnlatlfins    Harlan  Updegraff.  2Dots. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  univerrities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educatkm  partially  supported  by 
the  State.    1910-11. 

1912. 

*No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-sohool  teachers.    Fred  Mutohkr  and  W.  J.  Craig. 

5  cts. 
«No.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  PoMt  and  Annapolis.   5  cts. 

No.  8.  Report  of  committee  on  unifonn  records  and  reports. 

No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
*No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  achool  systems.    Harlan  Updegraff.    10  ota. 
*No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting. 
tNo.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    [Later  publication,  1918,  No.  12.] 

No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  S.  Myers. 
*No.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economios.    10  cts. 
tNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  I. 

tNo.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  cokmial  New  York.    William  H.  Kilpatriok. 
<No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 
*No.l4.  Report  of  the  American  commlsrioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathe» 

matics.    10  cts. 
fNo.  15.  Current  educatkmal  topics,  No.  U. 

*No.  16.  The  reorganised  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.   6  cts. 
*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
*No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domastic  science.    M.  A.  Leiper.   5  cts. 
*No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.   Bailey  B.  Burritt.   10  cts. 
*No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown.    10  cts. 
*No.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.   Harlan  Upde^vfl  and  William  R .  Hood.    5  cts. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

No.  23.  Special  ocdlections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.  W.  Dawson  Johnston  and  Isadora  O.  Mndge. 

No.  24.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  III. 

tNo.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  Stotes  Bureau  of  Education,  1913. 
tNo.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-1911. 

No.  27.  History  of  pnblioechool  education  in  Arkansas.   Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
*No.  28.  Cultivating  school  groundsin  Wake  County,  N.C.   ZebulonJudd.   5  cts. 
*No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    David  Eugene  Smith  and  Charles 
QnMiShBt.    10  cts. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

No.  81.  Educational  directory,  1912. 

No.  ^2.  BibUography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  edncatloo.   Arthur  MlacDonald. 
tNo.  83.  Statistics  of  State  nnivenltles  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partiaUy  supported  by 
the  State.   1912. 

1918. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1918. 
•No.  2.  Training  courses  lor  rural  teachera.   A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wri^t.    6  ots. 
No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.   Charles  H.  Handschln. 
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*No.  4.  Present  sUndanb  of  higher  ednoation  in  the  United  States.    George  £.  llacLeai^    20  ots. 

No.  5 .  Monthly  record  ofourrent  educational  paUicatiofis .  Febmary,  1913. 
*No .  0.  Agricoltoral  instruction  in  high  schools.   C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  ots. 
*No.  7.  College  entrance  reqnirenients.  Clarence  D.  Elngsl^y.    16  ots. 
*No.  8.  The  status  of  mral  education  In  the  United  States.   A.  C.  Ifonahan.   lA  ota. 

No.  0 .  Consular  reports  on  continuation  sdiools  in  Prussia. 

No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  puhUcatious,  March,  1913. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  puhUcations,  April,  1913. 
*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  ots. 

*No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  effldenoy  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    Report  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  CounciVof  Eduoatlon,  George  D.  Strayer,  ohafaman.    6  ots. 

No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 
*No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1913.    6  cts. 
*No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 

No.  17.  A  trade  sdiool  for  girls.    A  preliminary  iuTeetigation  in  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  Worcester, 


*No.  18.  The  fifteenth  interoatianal  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresshu*.    10  cts. 
*No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beokwith.    15  ota. 

No.  20.  imteracy  in  the  United  States. 
fNo.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 

No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education. 
*No.  23.  The  Georgia  Club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology. 

E.  C.  Branson.    10  ots. 
*No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Gennany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Kerschensteiner. 

5  cts. 
*No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
*No.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.   Susan  B.  Sipe.   10  ots. 
«No.  27.  Prison  schools.    A.C.HilL    lOcts. 

No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists. 

No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendrio  C.  Baboook. 
♦No.  30.  Education  hi  the  South.   10  ots. 
*No.31.  Special  features  in  city  sdiool  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
fNo.  33.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 

No.  34.  Pension  systems  hi  Great  Britahi.    Raymond  W.  Sies. 

No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  hlgh-sdiool  library. 

No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 

No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  sdiool  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Hailmann. 
«No.  40.  The  reorganised  school  phiyground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  ots. 

No.  41.  The  reorganisation  of  secondary  education. 

♦No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne.    10  ots. 
*No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day,  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  ots. 

No.  44.  Organised  health  work  hi  schoob.    E.  B.  Hoag. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Novembw,  1913. 

No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913. 

No.  47.  Teadihig  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes. 

No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  oountry-life  high  school.  A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  Phillipe. 

No.  50.  The  Fitdiburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann. 

No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant. 

No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  In  Germany. 

No.  55.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  October  1,  1909,  to  October  1,  1912. 
James  C.  Boykln  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  56.  Some  suggestive  features  of  the  Swiss  school  system.    William  Knox  Tate. 

No.  57.  Elementary  education  In  England,  with  special  refsrence  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
I.  L.  KandeL 

No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

No.  59.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  Institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported 
by  the  State,  1913-13. 

1914. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1914. 
No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
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